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TEOli^  THB  ESTABLISHMENT,  ON  LEGISLATIVB  AUTHORITT,  OF 
0¥B  EXCLUSIVB  COMPANY,  IN  THB  YBAR  170S,  TILL  THB 
CWAVOB  IN  THB  CONSTITUTION  OF  THB  COMPANY,  BY  THB 

ACT  or  13th  gbo.  hi.  in  1775* 

CHAP.  I. 

Hie  Constitution  of  the  East  India  Company,  its 
practical   Arrangements  for   the    Conduct  of 
Busineff,  and  Transactions  till  the  Conclusion  of 
the  War  with  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Atx4a- 
Chapelle. 

\S  HEN  the  competitors  for  Indian  commerce  were  BOOK  I  v. 
united  into  one  corporate  body,  and  the  privilege  of  ^^^''  ^' 


trade  was  founded  on  legislative  authority,  i^Qg^ 
the  business  of  the  East  India  Company  became  re- 
gular and  uniform.  Their  capital,  composed  of  the. 
shares  of  the  subscribers,  was  a  fixed  and  definite 
sum :  Of  the  modes  of  dealing,  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  business,  little  information  remained  to  be  ac- 
qmred:  Their  proceedings  were  reduced  to  an 
VOL.  in.  B 


S  Constitution 

BOOK  IV.  established  routine^  or  a  series  of  operations  periodi- 
°^^'  '  caliy  recurring:  A  general  description,  therefore, 
1706*  ^^  ^^  P^^  upon  which  the  Company  conducted 
themselves,  and  a  statement  of  its  principal  results, 
appear  to  comprehend  every  thing  which  falls  within 
the  design  of  a  history  of  that  commercial  body, 
during  a  period  of  several  years. 

When  a  pumber  of  individuals  unite  themselves 
in  any  cooimon  interest,  reason  suggests,  that  they 
themselves  should  manage  as  much  as  it^is  convenient 
for  them  to  manage ;  and  that  *they  should  make, 
choice  of  persons  to  execute  foi?4hem  such  parts  of 
the  business  as  cannot  be  conveniently  transacted  by 
themselves. 

It  was  upon  this  principle,  that  the  adventiufers  in 
the  trade  to  India  originally  framed  the  constitution 
ei  their  Company.  They  met  in  assemblies,  which 
were  called  Courls  of  Proprietors,  and  trarisacted 
certain  parts  of  the  common  business :  And  they 
chose  a  certain  number  of  persons^  belonging  to  their 
own  body^  and  who  weq^  called  Committees,*  tp 
(iianage  for  thein  othef  parts  of  the  busines3,  which 
they  could  not  so  wdl  perform  themselves.  The 
whole  of  the  managing  business,  therefore,  or  the 
whole  of  the  goveniment,  was  in  the  hands  of, 
■    1st.  The  Proprietors,  assembled  in  general  court ; 

2dly.  The  Committees,  called  aflerw^ds  the  Di- 
rectors, assembled  in  their  special  courts. 

At  the  time  of  the  award  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
power  was  distributed  between  these  assemblies  ac- 
cot'ding  to  the  following  plan :  , 

To  have  a  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  that 
IS,  any  share  in  its  power,  it  was  necessary  to  be  the 


>  Cowuf^ees ;   i.e.  Persons  to  whom  something  is  committed,  or 
•ntmsted.  > 
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owner  of  500/.  of  the  Company's  stock :  and  no  ad- 'BOOK  IV. 
ditional  share,  contrary  to  a  more  early  regulation,    ^^^'  ^' 


gave  any  advantage,  or  more  to  any  single  proprietor    yiQ^^ 
than  a  single  vote*  - 

The  Directors  were  twenty-four  in  number :  No 
person  was  competent  to  be  chosen  as  a  Director  who 
possessed  less  than  S,ODO/.  of  the  Company's  stock : 
And  of  tibese  IMrectors»  one  was  Chairman,  and 
another  Depujty-Chairman,  preading  in  the  Courts* 

The  Directors,  were  chosen  annually  by  the  Pro- 
prietors in  their  General  Court;  and  no  Director 
could  serve  for  more  than  a  year,  except  by  re- 
jection. 

Four  ^!!&urts  of  Proprietors,  or  General  Courts,  were 
lield'i^gularly  in  each  year,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, March,  June,  and  September,  respectively ;  the 
Directors  might  summon  Courts  at  other  times,  as 
often  as  they  saw  cause,  and  were  bound  to  summon 
Courts  within  ten  days,  upon  a  requisition  signed  by 
any  nine  of  *the  Proprietors,  qualified  to  vote. 

The  Courts  of  Directors,  of  whom  thirteen  were 
requisite  to  constitute  a  Court,  were  held  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Directors  themselves,  as  often,  and  at 
such  times  and  places,  as  they  might  deem  expedient 
for  the  dispateh  of  affairs.  ^ 

According  to  this  constitution,  the  supreme  power 
was  vested  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  In  the  first 
place,  they  held  the  legislative  power  entire :  All  laws 
and  regulations,  all  determination  of  dividend,  all 
grants  of  money,  were  made  by  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. To  act  under  their  ordinances,  and  manage 
the.  business  of  routine^  was  the  department  reserved 
for  tiie  Court  of  Directors.  In  the  second  place,  the 
supreme  power  T^as  secured  to  the  Court  of  Proprie- 

>  Letters  Beteut,  10  Will.  III.,  Collecttoa  af  Charters,  Ice, 
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BOOK  IV.  tors,  by  the  important  power  of  displaciog,  annually^ 
^^^^'  ^'  the  persons  whom  they  chose  to  act  in  their  behalf. 
j^Qg  *        In  this  constitution,  if  the  Courtf  of  ^Proprietors 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  general  body  of  the 
p^ple,  the  Court  of  Directors  as   representing  an 
aristocratical  senate,  and  the  Chairman  as  represent- 
ing the  sovereign,  we  have  an  image  of  the  British 
constitution ;   a  system,  in  which  the  forms  of  the 
-    different  species  of   government,    the   monarchical, 
aristocratical,  and  democratical,  are  mixed  and  com- 
tnned. 

In  the  constitution,  however,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  power  allotted  to  the  democratical  part 
was  so  great,  that  a  small  portion  may  seem  to  have 
been  reserved  to  the  other  two.  Not  only  were  the 
sovereignty,  and  the  aristocracy,  both  elective,  but 
they  were  elected  from  year  to  year ;  that  is,  were  in 
a  state  of  complete  dependence  upon  the  democra- 
tical part.  '  This  was  not  all :  n6  decrees,  but  those 
of  the  democracy,  were  binding,  at  least  in  the  last 
resort;  the  aristocracy,  therefore,  and  monarchy, 
were  subordinate,  aTid  subject.  Under  the  common 
impression  of  democratic  ambition,  irregularity,  and 
violence,  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  democratic 
assembly  would  grasp  at  the  whole  of  the  power ; 
would  constrain  and  disturb  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chairinen,  and  Directors ;  would  deliberate  with  vio- 
lence and  animosity ;  and  exhibit  all  the  confusion, 
precipitation,  and  imprudence^  which  are  so  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  exercise  of  popular  power. 

The  actual  result  is  extrcmely  different  from  what 
the  common  modes  of  reasoning  incite  common  minds 
to  infer.  Notwithstanding  the  power  which,  by  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  was  thus  reserved  to  the 
popular  part  of  the  system,  all  power  has  centered  in 
the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  the  government  of  the 
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Company  has  been  an  oligarchy,  in  fact.  So  far  from  book  ir. 
meddling  too  much,  the  Court  of  Proprietors  have  not  "^'''  ^' 
attended  to  the  common  affairs  even  sufficiently  for  i^^^^ 
the  business  of  inspection :  And  the  known  principles 
of  human  nature  abundantly  secured  that  unfortunate 
result  ;  To  watch,  to  scrutinize,  to  inquire,  is  labour, 
and  labour  is  pain.  To  confide,  to  take  for  granted 
that  all  is  well,  is  easy,  is  exempt  from  labour,  and, 
to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  comparatively  delight- 
ful. On  all  ordinary  occasions,  on  all  occasions  which 
present  not  a  powerful  motive  to  action,  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  are  sure  to  be  led  by  the  soft  and 
agreeaUe  feeling.  And  if  they  who  act  have  only 
sufficient  prudence  to  avoid  those  occurrences  which 
aie  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  on  account  of  whom  ' 
they  act,  the  people  will  allow  them  abundant  scope 
to  manage  the  common  concerns  in  a^  way  con-^ 
formable  to  their  own  liking  and  advantage.  It  is 
thus  that  all  constitutions,  however  democratically 
formed,  have  a  tendency  to  become  oligarchical  in 
practice.  /  By  the  numerous  body,  who  constitute  the 
democracy,  the  pbjects  of  ambition  are  beheld  at  so 
great  a  distance,  and  the  competition  for  them  is 
shared  with  so  great  a  number,  that  in  general  they 
make  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  their  minds :  The 
small  number,  on  the  other  hand,  entrusted  with  the 
manag^nent,  feel  so  immediately  the  advantages,  and 
their  affections  are  so  powerfully  engaged  by  the 
presence,  of  their  object,  that  they  easily  concentrate 
their  views,  and  point  their  energies  with  perfect  con^- 
stancy  in  the  selfish  direction. .  The  apathy  and  in- 
attention of  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
terested activity  of  the  rulers  on  the  other,  are  two 
powers,  the  action  of  which  may  always  be  counted 
upon ;  nor  has  the  art  of  government  as  yet  exem- 
plified,  however  the  science  may  or  may  not. have  dis- 
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BOOKIV.  covered,  any  ccsrtain  means  by  which  the  UBhappy 
Chap.  1.  ^Q^^  ^f  ^^^^  action  m^y  be  prevented.  * 
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1708.  ^^^  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Company,  the 
Directors  divided  themselves  into  parties,  called  Com-^ 
mittees ;  and  the  business  into  as  many  separate 
shares.  ^ 

The  first  was  the  Committee  qf  Correspondence, 
of  which  the  budness  was  mc^  con^dential,  as  well 
as  extensive,  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.  Its  duties 
were.  To  study  the  advices  from  India,  and  to  prep^tre 
answers  for  the  inspection  of  the  Court  of  Directors: 
To  report  upon  the  number  of  ships  expedient  for 
the  trade  of  the  season,  and  the  stations  proper  for 
each :  To  report  upon  the  number  of  servants,  civil 
and  military,  in  the  different  stations  abroad ;  on  the 
demand  for  alterations,  and  the  applications  made  for 
leave  of  absence,  or  leave  to  return :  All  complaints 
of  grievances,  and  all  pecuniary  demands  on  the 
Company,  were  decided  upon  in  the  first  instance  by 
this  Committee,  which  nominated  to  all  places,  in  the 
treasury,  and  in  the  secretary's,  examiner's,  and  audi- 
tor's offices.  It  performed,  in  fact,  the  prime  and 
governing  business  of  the  Company :  The  rest  was 
secondary  and  subordinate. 
The  next  Committee  was  that  of  Law-suits ;  of 


>  Not  in  the  East  India  CompaDy  alone ;  in  the  Bank  of  Eng^d  also, 
the  constitution  of  which  is  similar,  oligarchy  has  always  prevailed. 
Nor  will  the  circomstances  be  foond  to  differ  in  any  joint  stock  aModa- 
tion  in  the  history  of  British  Commerce.  So  little  does  experience 
countenance  the  dangerous  maxim,  of  the  people's  being  always  eager  to 
grasp  at  too  much  power,  that  the  great  difficulty,  in  regard  to  good  go- 
▼emmenty  is,  to  get  them  really  to  exercise  that  degree  of  power,  their 
own  exercise  of  which  good  government  absolutely  requires.* 

*  Tlie  following  account  is  derived  iiom  an  ofiicial  report  on  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  Committees^  called  for  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  trans- 
mitted officially  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  of  which  the  substance  ie 
giv«n  in  Mr.  Brace's  Historical  View  of  Plans  ibr  the  Goyernmtiit  of 
British  India,  p.  60a 
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wrbich  the  business  was  to  deliberate  and  dnect  ia  all  BOOKIV. 
cases  of  Ik^atioo ;  and  to  examine  the  bills  of  law         ' 
chai^.    ft  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  there    i*iq%^ 
should  be  work  of  this  (fescriptioa  sufficient  to  eqgross 
the  time  of  a  committee. 

^  The  third  was  the  Committee  of  Tieasury.  Its 
business  was,  to  provide,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of 
the  Courtrfior  the  payment  of  dividends  and  interest 
on  bonds ;  to  negodate  the  Company's  loans ;  to  pur- 
diase  gdd  and  silver  for  exportation :  to  affix  the 
Ccnnpany's  seal  to  bonds  and  other  deeds ;  to  examine 
Bumthly,  or  oftener,  the  balance  of  cash ;  and  to  de-* 
cide,  in  the  first  instance,  on  applications  resped&ng 
the  loss  of  bonds,  pn-  pecuniary  questions  in  genei:al, 
and  the  delivery  of  unregistered  diamonds  andv 
bullion. 

The  Committee  of  Warehouses  was  the  fourth. 
The  business  of  importation  was  the  principal  part  of 
its  charge.     It  framed  the  orders  fbr  the  species  of^ 
goods  of  which  the  investment  or  importation  was 
intended  to  consist:  It  had  the  superintendance  of 
the  servants  employed  in  the  inspection  of  the  pur- 
chases ;  determined  upon  the  modes  of  shipping  and 
conveyance;  superintended  the  landing  and  ware-* 
housing  of  the  goods ;  arranged  the  order  of  sales ; 
and  deliberated  generally  upon  the  means  of  promot- 
ing and  improving  the  trade. 

The  fifth  was  the  Committee  of  Accounts;  of 
whose  duties  the  principal  were,  to  examine  bills  of 
exchange,  and  money  certificates ;  to  compare  advices 
with  bills }  to  examine  the  estimates,  and  accounts 
of  cash  and  stock;  and  to  superintend  the  oflice 
of  the  accountant,  and  the  oiiice  of  transfer,  in 
whkb  are  effected  the  transfers  of  the  Company's 
stock  and  annuities,  and  in  which  the  foreign  letters 
of  attorney  for  that  purpose  are  examined. 
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BOOK  IV.  A  committee*  called  the  Committee  of  Buying, 
Chap,  t.  ^^  ^^  sixth.  Its  business  was,  to  superintend 
1708.  ^^  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  standard  articles 
of  export,  of  which  lead  and  woollens  constituted  the 
chief ;  to  contract  with  the  dyers  and  other  tradesmen ; 
to  audit  their  accounts^  and  keep  chaige  of  the  goods 
till  deposited  in  the  ships  for  exportation. 

The  Committee  of  the  House  was  the  seventh,  and 
its  business  was  mostly  of  an  inf^or  and  ministerial 
nature.  The  alterations  and  repairs  of  the  build- 
ings, regulations  for  the  attendance  of  the  several 
officers  and  clerks,  the  appointment  of  the  inferior  ser« 
vants  of  the  House,  and  the  control  of  the  secre- 
tary's accounts  for  domestic  disbursements,  were 
included  in  its  province. 

The  eighth  Committee,  tha!t  of  Shipping,  had  the 
charge  of  purchasing  stores,  and  all  other  articles  of 
export,  except  the  grand  articles  appropriated  to  the 
Committee  of  Buying;  the  business  of  hiring  ships, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  their  com- 
man<fers  and  officers ;  of  distributing  the  outward 
cargoes ;  of  fixing  seamen's  wages ;  of  issuing  orders 
for  building,  repairing,  and  fitting  out  the  ships, 
packets,  &c.  of  which  the  Company  were  proprietors ; 
and  of  regulating  and  determining  the  tonage  allowed 
for  private  trade,  to  the  commanders  and  officers  of 
the  Company's  ships. 

The  ninth  was  the  Committee  of  Private  Trade ; 
and  its  occupation  was  to  adjust  the  accounts  of 
freight)  and  other  charges,  payable  on  the  goods  ex- 
ported for  private  account,  in  the  chartered  ships  of 
the  Company ;  to  regulate  the  indulgences  to  private 
trade  homeward ;  and,  by  examining  the  comman- 
ders of  ships,  and  other  inquiries,  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  regulations  of  the  Company  had  been  violated 
or  obeyed. 
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The  tenth  Committee^  was  of  a  characteristic  de*  book  i v. 
scription.     It  was  the  Committee  for  preventing  the  ^"^'''  ^' 
growth  of  Private  Trade.     Its  business  was  to  take    ^^^^^ 
cognizance  of  all  instances  in   which  .  the .  licence, 
granted  by  the  Company  for  private  trade,  was  ex- 
ceeded ;  to  decide  npon  the  controversies  to  which  the 
eBcroachments  of  the  private  traders  gave  birth  ;  and 
to  make  application  of  the  penalties  which  were  pro- 
vided for  transgression.     So  closely,  however,  did  the 
provinces  of  this  and  the  preceding  Committee  bor- 
der upon  one  another ;  and  so  little,  in  truth,  were 
their  boundaries  defined,  that  the  business  of  the  one 
was  not  unfrequently  transferred  to  the  other.  • 

Other  transactions  respecting  the  employitient  of 
troops  and  the  government  of  territory,  required  ad- 
ditions to  the  system  of  Committees,  when  the  Com- 
pany afterwards  became  conquerors  and  rulers.  But 
of  these  it  will  be  time  to  speak  when  the  events  ar- 
rive which  produced  them. 

The  Chairmen,  as  the  name  imports,  preside  in 
the  Courts,  whether  of  Directors  or  Proprietors ; 
th^  are  the  organs  of  official  communication  be- 
tween the  Company  and  other  parties,  and  are  by 
office  members  of  all  the  Connnittees. 

The  articles  in  which  the  export  branch  of  the  In- 
dian^trade  has  all  along  consisted  are  bullion,  lead, 
quicksilver,  woollen  dothsrand  hardware,  of  which  the 
proportions  have  varied  at  various  times. 

The  official  value  of  all  the  exports  to  India  for  the 
year  1708,  the  year  in  which  the  union  of  the  two 
Companies  was  completed,  exceeded  not  60,915/. 
The  following  year  it  rose  to  168,357/*  But  ih)m 
this  it  descended  gradually  till,  in  the'  year  1715,  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  96,997/.  It  made  a  starts 
however,  in  the  following  year ;  and  the  medium  ex- 
portation for  the  first  twenty  years,  subsequeiit  to 
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BOOKiV.  1708,  was  92,288/.  per  annam.'     The  average  an- 
^^^^'  ^'  nual  exportation  of  bullion  during  the  same  years  waa 
17Qg^    442,350/. 

The  articles  of  which  the  import  trade  of  the  East 
India  Company  chiefly  consisted,  were  calicoes  and 
the  other  woven  manufectores  of  India;  raw  silk,, 
diamonds,  tea,  porcelain,  peppier,  drugs,  and  saltpetre. 
The  official  value  of  their  imports  in  17©8  was 
493,257/. ;  and  their  annual  average  importation  for 
this  and  the  nineteen  following  years  was  758,042/. 
At  that  period  the  official  value  assigned  to  goods  at 
the  Custom  House  differed  not  greatly  from  the  real 
value ;  and^the  statements!  which  have  been  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  of  the  actual  value  of  their 
exports  and  imports  for  some  of  those  years,  though 
not  according  with  the  Custom  House  accounts  from 
year  to  year,  probably  from  their  being  made  up  to 
different  periods  in  the  year,  yet  on  a  sum  of  several 
years  pretty  nearly  coincide.^  The  business  of  sale  is 
transacted  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the  way  of 
auction.  On  stated  days,  the  goods,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  the- Directors,  are  put  up  to  sale  at  the 
India  House;  and  transferred  to  the  highest  bidder. 

At  first  the  Company  built  and  owned  the  shipa 
employed  in  their  trade.  But  in  the  progress  and 
sub-division  of  commerce,  ship^^wning  became  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  business ;  and  the  company  preferred 
the  hirio^  of  ships,  called  chartering.  It  was  in  hired 
or  chartered  ships,  accordingly,  that  from  this  time 
the  trade  fni  the  Company  was  chiefly  conveyed ;  and 

1  Castoin  House  accounts.  See  Sir  Charles  Whitwortli's  Tables,  p.  (^. 

*  Try,  for  eiample,  the  snm  of  the  exports  for  twenty  years  from  1710, 
in  Sir  Charles  Whitworth*8  Tables,  and  that  in  the  Compan/s  accounts; 
the  table,  for  instance,  No.  7,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Macpherson*s 
History  of  European  Commerce  with  India.  See  too,  the  averages  in 
Brace's  Historical  View  of  Plans  for  Britbh  India,  p.  295. 
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a  few  mft^sailing  vessels,  called  packets,  mare  for  the  book  i  v. 
purixw^  <tf  intelligenoe  than  of  freight,  formed,  with  ^^^^^  ^' 
some  occasional  exceptions,  the  only  article  of  ship-     j  ^q^^ 
ping  which  they  properly  called-  tiheir  own-     This  re* 
gulation  set  free  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fiinds  or 
resources  of  the  Company,  for  direct  tr^c,  or  tibe 
simple  transactions  of  buying  and  selling.^ 

That  part  of  the  business  of  the  Company  which 
was  situated  in  India,  was  distinguished  by  several 
features  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try fiM*ced  it  to  assume*    The  sale  indeed  of  the  com- 
modities imported  from  Europe,  they  transacted  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  of  all  possiMe  ways ;  namely, 
by  auction,  the  mode  in  which  they  disposed  of  Indian 
goods  in  England.     At  the  beginning  of  this  trade, 
the  English,  as  well  as  other  European  adventurers, 
used  to  carry  their  commodities  to  the  interior  towns 
and  markets,  transporting  them  in  the  hackeries  of 
the  country,  and  established  factories  or  warehouses, 
where  the  goods  were  exposed  to  sale.     During  the 
confosion^  however,  which  prevailed,  while  the  em- 
pire of  the  Moguls  was  in  the  progress  of  dissolution, 
the  security  which  had  formerly  existed,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  became  greatly  impaired :  and*  shortly  after  the 
union  of  the  two  Companies,  a  rule  was  adopted,  not 
to  parmit  any  of  the  persons  in  the  Company's  service, 
or  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  remove  far  into  the  in- 
land country,  without  leave  obtained  from  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  of  the  place  to  which  they  belonged. 
According  to  this  plan,  the  care  of  distributing  the 
goods  into  the  country,  and  of  introducing  them  to 
the  consumers,  was  Idft  to  the  native  and  other  inde- 
pendent dealers. 

For  ibe  purchase,  collection,  and  custody  of  the 

1  Ninth  by«*Uiw  of  tb«  CdiDpany,  inRusscrs  CoUecdon  of  Statutes. 
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BOOKiv.goodS)  which  constituted  the  freight. to  England^  a 
^^'  ^*  complicated  system  of  operations  was  required.    'As 

1 708.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  country  was  too  low  in  respect  of  ci- 
vilization and  of  wealth,  to  possess  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  on  a  large  scale,  capable  of  executing  ex- 
tensive ordens,  and  delivering  the  goods  contracted  for 
on  pre-appointed  days,  the  Company  were  under  the 
necessity  of  emplojdng  their  own  agents  to  collect 
throughout  the  country,  in  such  quantities  as  pre- 
sented themselves,  the  different  articles  of  which  the 
cargoes  to  Europe  were  composed.  Places  of  re- 
ception were  required,  in  which  the  goods  might  be 
collected,  and  ready  upon  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  that 
the  expense  of  demurrage  might  be  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms.  Warehouses  were  built;  and  these, 
with  the  counting  houses,  and  other  apartments  for 
the  agents  and  business  of  the  place,  constituted  what 
were  called  the  factories  of  the  Company.  Under  the 
disorderly  and  inefficient  system  of  government  which 
prevailed  in  India,  deposits  of  property  were  always 
exposed,  either  to  the  rapacity  of  the  government,  or 
under  the  weakness  of  the  government  to  the  hands 
of  depredators.  It  was  always  therefore  an  object 
.  of  importance  to  build  the  factories  strong,  and  to 
keep  their  inmates  armed  and  disciplined  for  self-de- 
fence, as  perfectly  as  ^circumstances  would  admit.  At 
an  early  period  the  Company  even  fortified  those 
stations  of  their  trade,  and  maintained  professional 
troops,  as  often  as  the  negligence  permitted, '  or  the 
a^^ent  could  be  obtained,  of  the  Kings  and  Governors 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  {daced. 
•  Of  the  commodities  collected  for  the  European 
market,  that  part,  the  acquisition  of  which  was  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  variety  of  operations,  was 
the  produce  of  the  loom.  The  weavers,  like  the  other 
laborious  classes  of  India,  are  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
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poverty,  being  always  reduced  to  the  bare  means  of  book  i  v. 
the  most  scanty  subsistence.  They  must  at  all  times^  ^^^' 
therefore, .  be  furnished  with  the  materials  of  their  no^^ 
work,  or  the  means  of  purchasing  them ;  and  w:ith 
subsistence  while  the  piece  is  under  their  hands.  To 
transact  in  this  manner  with  each  particular  weaver, 
to  watch  him  that  he  may  not  sell  the  fabric  which 
his  employer  has  enabled  him  to  produce,  and  to  pro* 
vide  a  lai^e  supply,  is  a  work  of  infinite  detail,  and 
gives  employment  to  a  multitude  of  agents.  The 
European  functionary,  who,  in  each  district,  is  the 
head  of  as  much  business  as  it  is  supposed  that  he  can 
superintend,  has  first  his  banyan,  or  native  secretary, 
through  whom  the  whole  of  the  business  is  conducted'. 
The  banyan  hires  *a  species  of  broker,  called  a  go* 
mastah,  at  so  much  a  month :  The  gomastah  repairs 
to  the  aurung,  or  manufacturing  town,  which  is  as* 
signed  as  his  station ;  and  there  fixes  upon  a  habita- 
tion, which  he  calls  his  cutchery :  He  is  provided  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  peons,  a  sort  of  armed  servants ; 
and  hircarahs,  messengers  or  letter  carriers,  by  his 
employer:  These  he  immediately  dispatches  about 
the  place,  to  summon  to  him  the  dallals,  pyc&rs  and 
weavers.  The  dallals  and  pycars  are  two  sets  of 
brokers  ;  of  whom  the  pycars  are  the  lowest,  trans* 
acting  the  business  of  detail  with  the  weavers ;  the 
daU&ls  again  transact  with  the  pycars ;  the  gomastah 
transacts  with  the  dall&ls,  the  banyan  with  the  go- 
mastah, and  the  Company's  European  servant  with 
the  banyan.  The  Company's  servant  is  thus  five^re- 
moves  from  the  workman  ;  aind  it  may  easily  be  sup* 
posed  that  much  collusion  and  trick,  that  much  of 
firaud  towards  the  Company,  and  much  of  oppression 
towards  the  weaver,  is  the  consequence  of  the  obscu- 
rity which  so  much  complication  implies.^     Besides 

>  The  obstinate  adherence  of  the  natires  to  their  established  customs, 
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BOOK  IV.  his  banyan,  there  is  attached  to  the  European  agent 
^^^^'  ^'  a  mohurree,  or  clerk,  and  a  cash  keeper,  with  a  suffi- 
1708  ^^"^^  allowance  of  peons  and  hircarahs.  Along  with 
the  gomastah  is  dispatched  in  the  first  instance  as 
much  money  as  suffices  for  the  first  advance  to 
the  weaver,  that  is,  suffices  to  purchase  the  ma- 
terials, and  to  afibrd  him  subsistence  during  part  at 
least  of  the  time  in  which  he  is  engaged  with  the 
jHTork.  The  doth,  when  made,  is  collected  in  a  ware- 
house, adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  called  a  kattah. 
Each  |iiece  is  marked  with  the  weaver^s  name ;  and 
when  the  whcde  is  finished,  or  when  it  is  convenient 
for  the  gomastah,  he  holds  a  kattah,  as  the  business 
is  called,  ^when  each  piece  is  examined,  the  price 
fixed,  and  the  money  due  upon  it  paid  to  the  weaver. 
This  last  is  the  stage  at  which  chiefly  the  injustice  to 
the  workman  is  said  tp  take  place;  as  he  is  then 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
often  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  less  than  his  work  would 
fetch  in  the  market  This  is  a  species  of  traffic  which 
could  not  exist  but  where  the  rulers  of  the  country 
were  favouraUe  to  the  dealer ;  as  evefy  thing,  how- 
ever, which  increased  the  productive  powers  of  the  la- 
bourers added  directly  in  India  to  the  income  of  the 
rulers,  their,  protection  was  but  seldom  denied. 

The  business  of  India  was  at  this  time  under  the 
government  of  three  Presidencies,  one  at  Bombay, 
another  at  Madras,  and  a  third  at  Calcutta,  of  which 


rendan  it  ntt  easy  to  quit  the  track  nvfaich  on  any  occasion  they  have 
fonned ;  and  under  the  ignorance  of  their  manners  and  character  which 
distinguishes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  Company's  servants,  it  would 
be  mischievous  to  attempt  it.  Where  the  agent  however  is  intelligent, 
and  aoquunted  with  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people,  he  does 
simplify  and  improve  the  business  to  a  certain  decree;  and  were  it  per- 
formed by  men  who  had  an  interest  to  establish  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try, and  who  would  make  it  a  business,  it  would  gradually  acquire  that 
rational  form  which  the  interests  of  a  rational  people  would  recommend 
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the  last  had  been  created  so  lately  as  the  year  1707»  bookiv'. 
the  busaness  at  Calcutta  having,  till  thiit  time,  been  ^°^''-  ^' 
conducted  under  the  government  of  the  Presidency  of    j^ng 
Madras.     These  Presidencies  had  as  yet  no  dq)end- 
ance   upon  one  another;   each  was  absolute  with- 
in its  own  limits,  and  responsible  only  to  the  Com- 
pany in  England.     A  Presidency  was  composed  of  a 
President  or  Governor^  and  a  Council ;  both  appointed 
by  oommission  of  the  Company.  The  ccnindl  was  not 
any  fixed  number,  but  determined  by  the  views  of  the 
Directors ;  being    sometimes  nine,    and    sometimes 
twdve^  according  to  the  presumed  importance  or  ex- 
tent of  the  business  to  be  performed.     The  Members 
of  the  Council  were  the  superior  servants  in  the  civil 
or  mm-military  class,  promoted  according  to  the  rule 
of  seniority,  unless  where  directions  &om  home  pre-* 
scribed  aberration.  All  power,  was  lodged  in  the  Pre* 
sident  and' Council  jointly ;  nor  could  any  thing  be 
transacted,  except  by  a  majority  of  votes.  When  any 
man  became  a  ruler,  he  was  not  however  debarred 
&om  subordinate  functions ;   and   tbe  members   of . 
council,  by  natural  consequence,  distributed  all  the 
most  lucrative   offices  among  themselves.     Of  the 
offices  which  any  man  held,  that  which  was  the  chief 
source  of  his  gain  failed  not  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
his  attention ;  and  the  business  of  the  Council,  the 
duties  of  governing,  did  not,  in  general,  engross  the 
greatest  part  of  the  study  and  care  of  a  Member  of 
Council.     It  seldom,  if  ever,  happened,  that  less  or 
more  of  the  Members  of  Council  were  not  appointed 
as  diiefe  of  the  more  important  factories  under  the 
Presidency,  and,  by  their  absence,  were  not  disqualified  - 
fiir  assisting  in  the  deliberations  of  the  governing 
body.     The  irresistible  motive,  thus  affi)rded  to  the 
persons  entrusted  with  the  government,  to  neglect  the 
business  of  government,  occupied  a  high  rank  among 
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BOOK  IV.  the  causes  to  which  the  defects  at  thstt  time  in  the 
''•  ^'  management  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  India  may, 
1 708.  d^ubtl^^9  be  ascribed.  Notwithstanding  the  equality 
assigned  to  the  votes  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, the  influence  of  the  President  was  commonly  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  decisions  agreeable  to  his  inclinap- 
tion.  The  appointment  of  the  Members  to  the  gain- 
ful offices  after  which  they  aspired,  was  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  subject  to  his  determination ;  while  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  situation  even  of  a 
member  of  the  Council  so  uneasy  to  him,  that  his 
continuance  in  the  service  ceased  to  be  an  object  of 
desire.  Under  the  notion  of  supporting  authority, 
the  Company  always  lent  an*  unwilling  ear  to  com- 
plaints brought  by  a  subordinate  against  his  superior; 
and  in  the  case  of  councilmen,  disposed  to  complain, 
it  seldom  happened,  that  of  the  transactions  in  which 
-  they  themselves  had  been  concerned  a  portion  was  not 
unfit  to  be  revealed. 

The  powers  exercised  by  the  Governor  or  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  were,  in  the  first  place,  those  of 
masters  in  regard  to  servants  over  all  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  Company ;  and  as  the 
Company  were  the  sole  master,  without  fellow  or 
competitor,  and  those  under  them  had  adopted  their 
service  as  the  business  of  their  lives,  the  power  of  the 
master,  in  reality,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  ex- 
tended to  almost  every  thing  valuable  to  man.  With  re- 
gard to  such  of  their  countrymen,  as  were  not  in  their 
service,  the  Company  were  armed  with  powers  to  seize 
them,  to  keep  them  in  confinement,  and  send  them 
^  to  England,  an  extent  of  authority  which  amounted 
to  confiscation  of  goods,  to  imprisonment,  and  what 
to  a  European  constitution  is  the  natural  effect  of 
any  long  confinement  under  an  Indian  climate,  actual 
death.  At  an  early  period  of  the  Company's  history,  it 
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had  been  deemed  necessary  to  intrust  them  with  the  BOOKiv. 
powers  of  martial  law,  for  the  government  of  the  *^ 

troops  which  they  maintained  in  defence  of  their  fac-  1708. 
tones  and  presidencies ;  and  by  a  charter  of  Charles  XL, 
granted  them  in  1661,  the  Presidents  and  Councils  in 
their  factories  were  empowered  to  exercise  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  according  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Under  this  sanction  they  had  exercised  judicial 
powers,  during  all  the  changes  which  their  affairs  had 
undergone ;  but  at  last  it  appeared  desirable  that  so 
important  an  article  of  their  authority  should  rest  ou 
a  better  foundation.  In  the  year  1726  a  charter  was 
granted,  by  which  the  Company  were  permitted  to  '  « 
establish  a  Mayor's  Court  at  each  of  their  three  presi'^  ^  ' 
dendes,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  consisting 
of  a  mayor  and  nine  aldermen,  empowered  to  decide  in 
civil  cases  of  all  descriptions.  From  this  jurisdiction^ 
the  President  and  Council  were  erected  into  a  Court 
of  AppeaL  They  were  also  vested  with  the  power  of 
holding  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  exercise 
of  penal  judicature,  in  all  cases,  excepting  those  of 
high  treason.  .  ^uA  a  Court  of  Requests,  or  Court  of 
Conscience,  was  instituted,  for  the  decision,  by  sum- 
maiy  procedure,  of  pecuniary  questions  of  inconsider- 
able amount. 

This  reform  in  tihe  judicature  of  India  was  not  at- 
taaded  with  all  the  beneficial  effects  which  were  pro- 
bably expected  from  it.  Negligence  was  left  to  cor- 
rupt the  business  of  detail.  The  charter  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  by  the  influence  of  an  individual, 
for  the  extension  of  his  own  authority ;  and  when  his 
ends  were  gained,  his  solicitude  expired.  The  per- 
sons appointed  to  fill  the  judicial  offices  were  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  bred  to  commerce,  and  nursed 
in  its  details :  while  a  manuscript  book  of  instructions 
comprised  the  wh<de  of  the  assistance  which  the  wis- 
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BOOK  IV.  dom  of  the  King  and  the  Company  provided  to  guide 
^^'  uninstnicted  men  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
1708.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  obscurity  of  the  English  law,  and 
the  inexperience  of  the  judges,  the  only  source  of  the 
many  evils  which  the  new  arrangements  continued, 
or  produced.  Jealousy  arose  between  the  Councils, 
and  the  Mayor's  Courts.  The  Councils  complained 
that  the  Courts  encroached  upon  their  authority; 
and  the  Courts  com|)lained  that  they  were  oppressed 
by  the  Councils.  The  most  violent  dissensions  often 
prevailed ;  and  many  of  the  members  of  the  Mayor's 
Courts  quitted  the  service,  and  went  home  with 
their  animosities  and  complaints. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  tribunals  established 
by  the  Company  for  the  administration  of  the  British 
laws  to  the  British  people  in  India,  they  erected,  in 
the  capacity  of  Zemindar  of  the  district  around  Cal- 
cutta, the  usual  Zemindary  Courts,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Indian  laws  to  the  Indian  people.  The 
Phousdary  Court,  for  the  trial  of  crimes;  and  the 
Cutcherry  for  civil  causes;  beside  the  Collector's 
Court  for  mattei-s  of  revenue.  The  judges,  in  these 
tribunals,  were  servants  of  the  Company,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  holding  their 
offices  during  pleasure ;  the  rule  of  judgment  was  the 
supposed  usage  of  the  country,  and  the  discretion  of 
the  court;  and  the  mode  of  procedure  was  summary. 
Punishments  extended  to  fine;  imprisonment;  labour 
upon  the  roads  in  chains  for  a  limited  time,  or  for 
life;  and  flagellation,  either  to  a  limited  degree,  or 
death.  The  ideas  of  honour,  prevalent  among  the 
natives,  induced  the  Mogul  government  to  forbid  the 
European  mode  of  capital  punishment,  by  hanging, 
in  the  case  of  a  Mussulman.  In  compensation,  how- 
ever, it  had  no  objection  to  his  being  whipped  to 
death;  and  the  flagellants  in  India  are  said  to  be  so 
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dexterous,  as  to  kill  a  man  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  BOORiv. 
chawbuck.^  ^°^'''  ^- 

The  executive  and  judicial  functions  were  conir  yjQ^^ 
bined  in  the  Councils,  at  the  Indian  presidencies;  the 
powers  even  of  justices  of  the  peace  being  granted  to 
the  Members  of  Council,  and  to  them  alone.  If 
complaints  were  not  wanting  of  the  oppression  by 
thes^  authorities  upon  their  fellow-servants;  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  Company  were  judge  in 
their  own  cause  in  all  cases  in  which  the  dispute 
existed  between  them  and  any  other  party. 

The  President  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Military  Force  maintained  within  his  presidency.  It 
consisted,  partly  of  the  recruits  sent  out*  in  the  ships 
of  the  Company ;  partly  of  deserters  from  the  other 
European  nations  settled  in  India,  French,  Dutch, 
and  Portuguese;  and  partly,  at  least  at  Bombay  and 
Surat,  o£  Topasses,  or  persons  whom  we  may  deno* 
minate  Indo-Portuguese,  either  the  mixed  produce  of 
Portuguese  and  Indian  parents,  or  converts  to  the 
Portuguese,  from  the  Indian,  faith.  These  were 
troops  disciplined  and  uniformed ;  besides  whom,  the 
natives  were  already,  to  a  small  extent,  employed  by 
the  Company  in  military  service,  and  called  Sepoys, 
from  the  Indian  term  Sipahi,  equivalent  to  soldier. 
They  were  made  to  use  the  musket,  but  remained 
diiefly  armed  in  the  fashion  of  the  country,  with 
sword  and  target;  they  wore  the  Indian  dress,  the 
turban^  cabay  or  vest,  and  long  drawers;  and  were 
provided  with  native  officers  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country;  but  ultimately  all  under  English 
command.  It  had  not  as  yet  been  attempted  to  train 
them  to  the  European  discipline,  in  which  it  was 

1  Seventh  Report  from  the  Comniittee  of  Secrecy  on  the  State  of  the 
East  India  Cotppany,  in  1773. 
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BOOK IV. possible  to  render  them  so  expert  and  steady;  bat 

^"^'''  ^'  considerable  service  was  derived  from  them ;  and 
j,-Qg  under  the  conduct  of  European  leaders  they  were 
found  capable  of  facing  danger  with  great  constoncy 
and  firmness.  What  at  this  time  was  the  average 
number  at  each  presidency,  is  not  particularly  stated. 
It  is  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  when  the  presidency 
was  established  at  Calcutta  in  1707»  an  effort  was 
made  to  augment  the  garrison  to  800  men. 

The  President  was  the  organ  of  correspondence, 
by  letter,  or  otherwise,  with  the  country  powers.  It 
rested  with  him  to  communicate  to  the  Council  the 
account  of  what  he  thus  transacted,  at  any  time,  and 
in  any  form,  which  he  deemed  expedient;  and  from 
this  no  slight  accession  to  his  power  was  derived. 

The  several  denominations  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants in  India  were,  writers,  factors,  junior  merchants, 
and  senior  merchants:  the  business  of  the  writers,  as 
the  term,  in  some  degree,  imports,  was  that  of  clerk- 
ing, with  the  inferior  details  of  Commerce ;  and  when 
dominion  succeeded,  of  govemmoit*  In  the  capacity 
of  writers  they  remained  during  five  years.  The  first 
promotion  was  to  the  rank  of  factor;  the  next  to 
that  of  junior  merchant;  in  each  of  which  the  period 
of  service  was  three  years.  After  this  extent  of  ser* 
vice,  they  became  senior  merchants.  And  out  of  the 
tibss  of  aenior  merchants  were  taken  by  seniority  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and,  when  no  particular 
appointment  interfered,  even  the  presidents  them- 
aelves*^ 

Shortly  after  the  first  great  era,  in  the  history  of 
the  British  commerce  with  India»  the  nation  was 
delivered  from  the  destructive  burthen  of  the  long  war 
with  France  which  preceded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht: 

>  Set  Ninth  Report,  Select  Commtte^  178S,  p.  11. 
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And  though  the  accesskm  of  a  new  &mily  to  thesooKiV. 
throne,  and  the  resentments  which  one  party  of  On^r^ 
statesmen  had  to  gratify  against  another,  kept  the  .,._ 
minds  of  men  for  a  tune  in  a  feverish  anxiety,  not 
the  most  favourahle  to  the  persevermg  studies  and 
pursuits  on  which  the  triumphs  of  industry  dqiend* 
the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  nation  made  rapid 
advances.  The  town  of  Liverpool,  which  was  not 
formed  into  a  ^parate  parish  tall  1699»  so  rapidly  in- 
creased, that  in  1715  a  new  parish,  with  a  churchy 
was  erected;  and  it  doubled  its  size  between  1690 
and  17286.  The  towii  of  Manchester  increased  in  a 
similar  proportion;  and  was  computed  in  17S7  to 
contaib  no  less  than  50,000  inhabitants:  the  manu* 
faetures  of  Birmingham,  which  thirty  years  before 
was  little  more  than  a  village,  are  stated  as  giving 
maintenance  at  that  time  to  upwards  of  80,000  indi- 
viduals.^ In  1719>  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  L^mbe,  for  his  machine  for  throwing  silk, 
one  of  the  first  of  those  noble  efforts  of  invention  apd 
enterprise  which  have  raised  this  country  to  unri- 
valled eminence  in  the  useful  arts.  The  novelty  and 
powers  of  this  machine,  the  model  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  stolen  from  the  Piedmontese,  into  whose 
manufactories  he  introduced  himself  ip  the  guise  of  a 
common  workman,  excited  the  highest  admiration;  r 
and  its  parts  and  performances  are  described  to  us 
by  the  historians  of  the  time  with  curious  exactness; 
S6,586  wheels,  979746  movements,'  which  worked 
73,7S6  yards  of  organzine  silk  by  every  revolution  of 
the  water* wheel,  318,504,960  yards  in  one  day  and 
a  night ;  a  single  water-wheel,  giving  motion  to  the 
whole  machine,  of  which  any  separate  movement 
might  be  sto[q)ed  without  obstructing  the  rest;  and 

1  AndenoaT  History  of  Commeroe,  Anoo  17  27. 
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BOOK  IV.  one  fire,  oommunicating  warmth  by  heated  aif  to 
every  part  of  the  manufactory,  not  less  than  the 

1708-33.  eighth  part  of  a  mile  in  length/  London  was  in- 
creased by  several  new  parishes.  And  from  the  year 
1708  to  the  year  1730,  the  imports  of  Great  Britain, 
according  to  the  valuation  of  the  custom-house,  had 
increased  from  4,698,663/.  to  7,780,019/. ;  the  ex- 
ports from  6,969,089/.  to  11,974,135/.^ 

During  this  period  of  national  prosperity,  the  im- 
ports of  the  East  India  Company  rose  from  493,257/.9 
the  importation  of  1708,  to  1,05^,759/.  the  importa- 
tion of  1730.  But  the  other,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant, the  export  branch  of  the  Company's  trade, 
exhibited  another  result :  As  the  exportation  of  the 
year  1708  was  exceedingly  small,  compared  with 
that  of  1709  and  the  following  years,  it  is  fair  to 
take  an  average  of  four  years  from  1706  to  1709 
(two  with  a  small,  two  an  increased  exportation), 
producing  105,773/.:  The  exportation  of  the  year 
1730  was  135,484/.;  while  that  of  1709  was 
168,357/.;  that  of  1710,  126,310/.;  that  of  1711, 
151,874,  and  that  of  1712,  142,329/. 

With  regard  to  the  rate  of  profit,  during  this 
period,  or  the  real  advantage  of  the  Indian  trade,  the 
Company,  for  part  of  the  year  1708,  divided  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  ^nnum  to  the  proprietors 
upon  3,163,200/.  of  capital ;  for  the  next  year,  eight 
per  cent. ;  for  the  two  following  years,  nine  per  cent.; 
and  thence  to  the  year  1716,  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. In  the  year  1717,  they  paid  dividends  on  a 
capital  of  3,194,080/.,  at  the  same  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  so  on  till  the  year  1723.  That 
year  the  dividend  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent,  per 


>  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce,  A.D.  1719. 
2  Sir  Charles  Wbitworth's  Tables,  part  i.  p.  78. 
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annum,  at  which  rate  it  continued  till   the  year  BOOK  iv. 
1732.*  ^°^'''  ^' 

In  the  year  1712,  on  the  petition  of  the  Company,  1 703.23. 
the  period  of  their  exclusive  trade  was  extended  by 
act  of  parliament,  from  the  year  1726,  to  which  by 
the  last  regulation  it  stood  confined,  to  the  year 
1733,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  three  years  for 
notice,  should  their  privileges  be  withdrawn.^  • 

In  the  year  1716,  they  obtained  a  proclamation 
against  interlopers.  .  Their  complaints,  it  seems, 
were  occasioned  by  the  enterprises  of  British  subjects, 
trading  to  India  under  foreign  commissions.  As 
this  proclamation  answered  not  the  wishes  of  the 
Company,  nor  deterred  their  countrymen  from  seek- 
ing the  gains  of  Indian  traffic,  even  through  all  the 
disadvantages  which  they  incurred  by  entrusting 
their  property  to  the  protection  of  foreign  laws  and 
the  fidelity  of  foreign  agents;  they  were  able,  in 
171 8,  to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  such  competitors.  British  subjects,  trad- 
ing from  foreign  countries,  and  under  the  commission 
of  a  foreign  government,  were  declared  amenable  to 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's  rights ; 
the  Company  were  authorized  to  seize  merchants  of 
this  description  when  found  within  their  limits,  and 
to  send  them  to  England,  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
500/.  for  each  oifence.^ 

ITie  Company's  present  alarm  for  their  monopoly 
arose  from  the  establishment  for  trading  with  India 
which,  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  was 
formed  at  his  port  of  Ostend.     After  the  peace  of 


^  Tlurd  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  State  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  1773,  p.  73- 

^  10  Aon.  c.  28.     See  Collection  of  Statutes,  p.  42. 

"^  Anderson's  Hist,  of  Commerce,  A.D.  171(1  and  1718,  and  Collec- 
tion of  Statutes. 
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BOOK  IV.  Utrecht,  which  bestowed  the  Netherlands  upon  the 
■^\^-  house  of  Austria,  the  people  of  those  provinces  began 

1708-88.  ^  breathe  from  the  distractions,  the  tyranny,  and  the 
wars,  which  had  so  long  wasted  their  fruitful  coun-r 
try.  Among  other  projects  of  improrement,  a  trade 
to  India  was  fondly  embraced.  Two  ships,  after 
long  preparations,  sailed  from  Ostend  in  the  year 
1717,  under  the  passports  of  the  Emperor;  and  se- 
veral more  soon  followed  their  example,  The  India 
Companies  of  Holland  and  England  were  in  the 
highest  degree  alarmed;  and  easily  communicated 
their  fears  and  agitations  to  their  respective  govern* 
ments.  These  governments  not  only  expostulated, 
and  to  the  highest  degree  of  importunity,  with  the 
Emperor  himself;  but,  amid  the  important  negotia-» 
tions  of  that  diplomatic  period,  hardly  any  interest 
was  more  earnestly  contended  for  in  the  discussions 
at  the  courts  both  of  Paris  and  Madrid.^  The  Dutch 
captured  some  of  the  Ostend  East  India  ships :  The 
Emperor,  wl>o  dr^med  of  an  inundation  of  wealth 
from  Indian  trade,  persevered  in  his  purpose ;  and 
granted  his  commission  of  reprisal  to  the  merchants 
of  Ostend.  In  the  beginning  of  1720,  they  sent  no 
fewer  than  six  vessels  to  India,  and  as  many  the 
year  that  followed.  The  English  East  India  Com*- 
pany  pressed  the  Government  with  renewed  terrors 
and  complaints.  They  asserted  that,  not  only  the 
capital,  with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on,  was  to 
a  great  degree  furnished  by  British  subjects;  but 
the  trade  and  navigation  were  conducted  by  men  who 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  trade  atid  navigation  of  the 
British  Company  :  They  procured,  in  1721,  another 
act  of  parliament,  enforcing  the  penalties  already  en- 


1  See  Coxe's  Memoirt  of  Sir  Roberty  and  Lori  Walpolo;  and  Hist,  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  ad  annoi,  « 
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acted;  and  as  this  also  failed  in  producing  the  in- BOOK  I  v. 
tended  effects,  another  act  was  passed  in  the  spring  ^°^^'  ^' 
of  1723 ;  prohibiting  foreign  adventures  to  India,  i>7q^^23. 
under  the  penalty  of  triple  the  sum  embarked ;  de- 
claring all  British  subjects  found  in  India,  and  not  in 
service,  or  under  the  licence  of  the  East  India  Com* 
panj,  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour ;  and  empower- 
ing the  Company  to  seize^  and  send  them  home  for 
punishment.^  The  Emperor  had  been  importuned, 
lyy  the  adventurers  of  Ostend,  for  a  charter  to  make 
them  an  exclusive  company;  but,  under  the  notion  of 
saving  appearances  in  some  little  degree  with  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  or  the  maritime  powers,  as  they 
were  called  in  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  day,  he 
had  induced  them  to  trade  under  passports  as  indivi- 
duals* In  the  month  of  August,  however,  of  17SS, 
Uie  charter  was  granted;  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  the  subscription  books  of  the  Company  were 
filled  up  ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  shares  were 
sold  at  a  premium  of  fifteen  per  cefat.  Notwithstand* 
ing  tiie  virulent  oj^position  of  all  the  other  nations 
already  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  the  Ostend 
Company  experienced  the  greatest  success.  At  a 
meeting  of  Proprietors,  in  17S6,  the  remaining  in* 
stalnaent  on  the  subscriptions,  equal  to  a  dividend  of 
thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent.,  was  paid  up 
from  the  gains  of  the  trade.  But  by  this  time  poli- 
tical difficulties  pressed  upon  the  Emperor.  He  was 
abandoned  by  his  only  dly,  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
opposed  by  a  triple  alliance  of  France,  England,  and 
Holland.  Tq  give  satisfaction  to  this  potent  con&de< 
racy,  and  to  obtain  their  support  to  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  or  the  guarantee  of  his  dominions  to  his 
daaghter  and  only  child,  he  submitted  to  sacrifice  the 

1  5  Geo.  I.  c.  SI ;  7  Geo,  I.  c.  31;  9  Geo.  I.  c.  26. 
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BOOK  IV.  Ostend  Company.    To  save  appearances,  and  consult 
°^'''  ^'  the  im]ierial  dignity,  notlfing  was  stipulated  in  words, 

17Qg  .23  except  that  the  business  of  the  Ostend  Company 
should  be  suspended  for  seven  years ;  but  all  men  un-» 
derstood  th^t,  in  this  Case,  suspension  and  extinction 
were  the  same. 

By  the  act  of  7  Geo.  I.  c,  5,  the  Company  were 
authorized  to  borrow  money  on  their  common  seal, 
to  the  amount  of  the  sums  lent  by  them  to  govem- 
ment;  if  not  beyond  the  sum  of  five  millions  sterling 
in  the  whole.  They  were  permitted,  however,  to 
borrow  solely  for  the  purposes  of  theii*  trade.  They 
were  expressly  interdicted  from  receiving  moneys  in 
any  of  the  capacities  of  a  banker ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose several  restrictive  clauses  were  inserted  in  the 
act ;  they  were  not  to  borrow  any  sums  payable  on 
demand,  or  at  a  shorter  date  than  six  months ;  they 
were  not  to  discount  any  bills ;  or  to  keep  books  or 
cash  for  any  persons  sole  or  corporate,  or  otherwise 
than  for  the  real  business  of  the  Company.^ 

When  the  Company  commenced  operations  in  In- 
dia, upon  the  .new  foundation  on  which  their  affairs 
were  placed  by  the  grand  arrangements  in  1708, 
Shah  Aulum,  successor  of  Aurungzebe,  was  Emperor 
of  the  Moguls.  His  second  son  Azeem  Ooshaun 
had  been  appointed  Viceroy  of  Bengal  before  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  and.  having  bent  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  amassing  of  a  treasure,  against  the  im- 
pending contest  between  the  competitors  for  the 
throne,  he  accepted  the  bribes  of  the  Company,  anU 
granted  them  proportional  privileges.  Under  his 
authority  they  had  purchased,  in  1698,  the  Zemiu- 
darship  of  the  three  towns  of  Sootanutty,  Calcutta, 
and  Govindpore,  with  their  districts.     When  Azeem 

1  Collection  of  Statutes,  p.  50. 
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Ooshaun  left  Bengal  to  assist  his  father,  in  the  war  BOOK  iv. 
which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  he  left  ^"^^'  ^' 
his  son  Feroksere  his  deputy.     In  1712  Shah  Aulum  1703.2^, 
died ;  Azeem  Ooshaun  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle  for 
the  succession ;  and  Feroksere,  by  the  help  of  two 
able  chiefs,  the  Syed  brothers,   gained  the  throne. 
The    government  of   Bengal    now   devolved   upon  ' 
Jaffi»    EJian,    and    the    Company   experienced    a 
change.     This  chief,  of  Tartar  extraction,  was  bom 
at  Boorhanpore,  in  Deccan,  and  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  by  whom 
he  h§d  been  appointed  duan  (or  controller  of  the  re- 
venues) of  Bengal.     It  would  appear  that  he  was  no- 
minated, by  Shah  Aulum,  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ben- 
gal, shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  it 
is  probable  that,  during  the  short  rdgn  of  that  prince, 
the  appointment  never  took  place ;  as,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  Feroksere  was  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince.    Upon  the  departure,  however,  c{  Feroksere 
to  ascend  the  imperial  throne,  Jaffier  KJian  was  in- 
vested with  entire  authority,  as  subahdar  of  Bengal ; ' 
and  the  English  Company,  along  with  his  other  sub- 
jectSy  bee^an  speedily  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  severe 
and  oppressive  administration.^ 

In  1713,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Feroksere, 
the  Presidency  of  Calcutta  applied  to  the  Company 
at  home  for  leave  to  send  an  embassy,  with  a  hand- 
some present,  to  the  Mogul  durbar,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining greater  protection  and  privileges.  Two  of 
the  Company's  factors,  under  the  direction  of  an  Ar- 
menian merchant,  named  Serhaud,  set  out  for  Delhi ; 
and  the  EmperOr,  who  had  received  the  most  magni- 
ficent account  of  the  presents  of  which  they  were  the^ 

I  Orme's  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Nation 
in  India,  i.  17— 'Id.    Seer  Mutakbareen,  i.  17  and  S96. 
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BOQKIV.  bearerS)  ordered  them  to  be  escorted  hj  the  goverwiit^ 
^^^'  ^'  a£  the  provinces  through  which  they  were  to  pass* 
170S-a8.  Th^  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the  eighth  of  July, 
1715,  after  a  journey  of  three  months;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  which  had  been  received  at  Cal« 
cutta,  applied  themselves  to  gain  the  protection  of 
Khto  Dowran,^  a  nobleman  in  favour  with  the  Em- 
peror>  and  in  the  interest  of  Emir  Jumla*  Whatever 
was  promoted  by  the  interest  of  Emir  Jumla  was  op- 
posed by  that  of  the  vizir*  The  influence  also  of 
Jaffier  Khan  was  exerted  to  defeat  an  ai^lication» 
which  tended  to  abridge  his  authority,  and  impeach 
his  government.  The  embassy  and  costly  present  of 
the  Company  were  doomed  to  imperial  neglect,  had 
not  an  accident,  over  which  they  had  no  control,  and 
the  virtue  of  a  puUic^spirited  man,  who  preferred 
their  interest  to  his  own,  opened  an  avenue  to  the 
grace  of  Feroksere.  The  intemperance  of  that  prince 
had  communicated  to  him  a  secret  disease,  from 
which  the  luxury  of  the  harem  does  not  always 
exempt:  Under  the  unskilful  treatment  of  Indian 
physicians  the  disorder  lingered ;  and  the  Emperor^s 
impatience  was  augmented,  by  the  delay  which  it 
imposed  upon  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  of  Judpore.  A  medical 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton  accompanied  Uie 
embassy  of  the  English  Company :  The  Emperor 
'^  was  advised  to  make  trial  of  his  skill :  A  cure  was 
the  speedy  oonsequenoe :  The  Emperor  commanded 
his  benefactor  to  name  his  own  reward:  And  the 
generous  Hamilton  solicited  privileges  for  the  Com- 
pany**   The  festival  of  the  marriage,  however,  en- 

>  He  is  named  Caundorah  bj  Mr.  Orme  (Ibid.  p.  ZO),  who  erro- 
veoualy  miik««  Uousaeip,  iosteftd  of  Abdoolah  Khaa^  viair. 

'  ThiB  incident  ia  related  with  soom  additional  circumstaocet  bj 
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sued;  during  which  it  would  not  have  been  deco-BOORlv. 
rous  to  importune  with  business  the  imperial  mind ;  ^"^^^  ^ 
and  six  months  elapsed  before  the  ambassador  could  it^^Im 
present  their  petition.  It  was  ddivered  in  January^ 
1716;  and  prayed,  'Hhat  the  cai^oes  of  EngUsh 
ships,  wrecked  on  the  Mogul's  coast»  should  be  pro- 
tected from  plunder ;  that  a  fixed  sum  should  be  re- 
ceived at  Surat  in  lieu  of  all  duties ;  that  three  vii- 
faiges,  contiguous  to  Madras,  which  had  been  granted 
and  again  resumed  by  the  government  of  Aitx)t,- 
should  be  restored  in  perpetuity ;  that  the  island  of 
Diu,  near  the  port  of  Masufipatam,  should  be  given 
to  the  Company,  for  an  annual  rent ;  that  all  persons 
in  Bengal,  who  might  be  indebted  to  the  Compwy, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  presidency  on  the  first 
demand ;  that  a  passport  (dustuck^  in  the  language 
of  the  country),  signed  by  the  President  of  Calcutta, 
should  exemjrt  the  goods  which  it  specified  from  stop- 
page or  examination  by  the  officers  of  the  Bengd 
government ;  and  that  the  Company  should  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  the  Zemindarship  of  thirty-seven 
towns,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  autho-  \ 
rised  by  Azeem  Ooshaun  to  purchase  Calcutta,  Sutta- 
notty,  and  Govindpore."  The  power  of  the  vizir 
could  defeat  the  grants  of  the  Emperor  himself;  and 
he  disputed  the  principal  articles.  Repeated  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  Emperor,  and  at  last  the 
vizir  gave  way ;  when  mandates  were  issued  confirm- 
ing all  the  privileges  for  which  the  petition  had 
prayed.  To  the  disappointment,  however,  and  grief 
of  the  ambassadors,  the  mandates  were  not  under  the 
seals  of  the  Emperor,  but  only  those  of  the  vizir,  the 

Scott,  History  of  Aarungxebe's  Successors,  p.  139.  From  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Emperor's  disease  (he  speaks  very  vagoely), 
he  appears  not  to  have  thought  it  of  the  sort  which  is  generally  repre- 
safitied;  the  queation  is  of  small  importance. 
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BOOK  IV.  authority  of  which  the  distant  viceroys  would  he 
^"^^'  ^'  sure  to  dispute.  It  was  resolved  to  remonstrate,  how 
1708-2S  ^^^^^^^  soever  the  ground  on  which  they  must  tread ; 
and  to  solicit  mandates  to  which  the  highest  autho- 
rity should*  be  attached.  It  was  now  the  month  of 
April,  1716,  when  the  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  an 
ex|)edition  against  the  Seiks,  began  his  march  to- 
wards Lahore.  No  choice  remained  but  to  follow 
the  camp.  The  campaign  was  tedious :  It  height- 
ened the  dissensions  between  the  favourites  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  vizir;  the  ambassadors  found  their 
difficulties  increased ;  and  contemplated  a  long,  and 
probably  a  fruitless  negotiation,  when  they  were 
advised  to  bribe  a  favourite  eunuch  in  the  seraglio. 
No  sooner  was  the  money  paid,  than  the  vizir  him- 
self appeared  eager  to  accomplish  their  designs,  and 
the  patents  were  issued  under  the  highest  authority. 
There  was  a  secret,  of  which  the  eunuch  had  made 
his  advantage.  The  factory  at  Surat,  having  lately 
been  oppressed  by  the  Mogul  governor  and  officers, 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
as  not  worth  maintaining.  It  was  recollected  by 
the  Moguls,  that  in  consequence  of  oppression  the 
factory  at  Surat  had  once  before  been  withdrawn ; 
immediately  after  which  an  EngUsh  fleet  had  ap- 
peared ;  had  swept  the  sea  of  Mogul  ships,  and  in- 
flicted a  deep  wound  upon  the  Mogul  treasury.  A 
similar  visitation  was  now  regarded  as  a  certain  con- 
sequence ;  and,  as  many  valuable  ships  of  the  Moguls 
were  at  sea,  the  event  was  deprecated  with  propor- 
tional ardour.  This  intelligence  was  transmitted  to 
the  eunuch,  by  his  friend  the  viceroy  of  Guzerat. 
The  eunuch  knew  what  effect  it  would  produce 
upon  the  mind  of  the  vizu* ;  obtained  his  bribe  from 
the  English ;  and  then  communicated  to  the  vizir  the 
expectation  prevalent  in  Guzerat  of  a  hostile  visit 
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from  an  English  fleet.     The  vizir  hastened  to  pre- BOOK  I  v. 

•  •  •  •  Chap   1 

vent  such  a  calamity,  by  granting  satisfaction.     The         ' 
patents  were  dispatched ;  and  the  ambassadors  took  1708-23. 
leave  of  the  Emperor  in  the  month  of  July,  1717, 
two  years  after  their  arrival. 

The  mandates  in  favour  of  the  Company  produced 
their  full  effect  in  Guzerat  and  Deccan ;  but  in  Ben- 
gal, where  the  most  important  privileges  were  con- 
ceded, the  subahdar,  or  nabob  as  he  was  called  by 
the  English,  had  power  to  impede  their  operation. 
The  thirty-seven  towns  which  the  Company  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  purchase,  would  have  given  them  a 
district  extending  ten  miles  from  Calcutta  on  eacli 
side  of  the  river  Hoogly ;  where  a  number  of  wea- 
vers, subject  to  their  own  jurisdiction,  might  have 
been  established.  The  viceroy  ventured  not  directly 
to  oppose  the  operation  of  an  imperial  mandate,  but 
his  authority  was  sufficient  to  deter  the  holders  of  the 
land  from  disposing  of  it  to  the  Company ;  and  the 
most  important  of  the  advantages  aimed  at  by  the 
embassy  was  thus  prevented.  The  nabob,  however, 
disputed  not  the  authority  of  the  President's  dus- 
tucks ;  a  species  of  passports  which  entitled  the  mer- 
chandise to  pass  free  from  duty,  stoppage^  or  inspec- 
tion ;  and  this  immunity,  from  which  the  other  Eu- 
ropean traders  were  excluded,  proknoted  the  vent  of 
the  Company's  goods.^ 

The  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  occasioned 
another  dispute.  Beside  the  business  which  the  fac- 
tors and  agents  of  the  Company  were  engaged  to  per- 
form on  the  Company's  account,  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  an  independent  traffic  of  their  own, 
for  their  own  profit.  Every  man  had  in  this  manner 
a  double  occupation  and  pursuit ;  one  for  the  benefit 

>  Orme,  Hist,  ut  sopn,  ii.  20—25.     ' 
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BOOKm  of  the  Company^  and  one  for  the  ben^t  of  himself « 
^^^^'  ^'  Either  the  inattention  of  the  feeWy  interested  Direc- 
1708*23  ^^  ^^  ^  common  concern  had  overlooked  the  pre« 
mium  for  neglecting  that  concern,  which  was  thus 
bestowed  upon  the  individuals  entrusted  wUh  it  in 
India :  Or  the  shortness  of  their  foresight  made  them 
count  this  neglect  a  smaller  evil,  than  the  additional 
salaries  which  their  servants,  if  debarred  from  other 
sources  of  emolument,  would  probably  require.     The 
President  of  Calcutta  granted  his  dustucks  for  pro- 
tecting from  the  duties  and  taxes  of  the  native  go- 
vernment, not  only  the  goods  of  the  Company,  but 
also  the  goods  of  the  Company's  servants ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  officers  of  that  govemHient  were  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  their  English 
visitants  to  remark  the  distinction.     The  Company 
had  appropriated  to  themselves,  in  all  its  branches, 
the  trade  between  India  and  the  mother  country* 
Their  servants  were  thus  confined    to  what  was 
called  the  country  trade,  or  that  from  one  part  of 
India  to  another.     This  consisted  of  two  branches, 
maritime,  and  inland ;  either  that  which  was  carried 
on 'by  ships  from  one  port  of  India  to  another,  and 
from  the  ports  of  India  to  the  other  countries  in  the 
adjacent  seas ;  or  that  which  was  carried  On  by  land 
between  one  town  or  province  and  another.     When 
the  dustucks  of  the  President,  therefore,  were  granted 
to  the  Company's  servants,  they  were  often  granted 
to  protect  from  duties,  commodities,  the  produce  of 
the  kingdom  itself,  in  their  passage  by  land  from  one 
district  or  province  to  another.     Tliis,  Jaffier  ELhan, 
•the  viceroy,  declared  it  his  determination  to  pveveiBit ; 
as  a  practice  at  once  destructive  of  his  revenue,  and 
ruinous  to  the  native  traders,  on  whom  heavy  duties 
were  opposed :  And  he  commanded  the  ^stucks  of 
the  President  to  receive  no  respect,  except  for  goods. 
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Athet  imported  by  sea,  or  purchased  for  expoHatioA.  dOOKtV. 
The  Compaiiy  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Nor  were  ^°^^'  ^\ 
the  pretensions  of  their  servants  exempt  from  unplea-  i^f^Q^ 
sant  cotisequences ;  as  the  pretext  of  examining  whe** 
ther  the  goods  were  really  imported  by  sea,  or  really 
meant  for  exportation,  often  produced  those  interfer- 
ences of  the  officers  of  revenue,  from  which  it  was  so 
great  a  privilege  to  be  saved.  Interrupted  and  dis* 
torbed  in  their  endeavours  to  grasp  the  inland  trade, 
the  Company's  servants  directed  their  ardour  to  the 
maritime  branch ;  and  their  superior  skill  soon  in«i 
duced  the  merchants  of  the  province^  Moors,  Arme- 
nians, and  Hindus,  to  freight  most  of  the  goods, 
which  they  exported,  in  English  bottoms.  Within 
ten  years,  from  the  period  of  the  embassy,  the  ship- 
ping of  the  port  of  Calcutta  increased  to  1 0,000 
tons. 

The  year  IfSO  was  distinguished  by  transactions 
of  considefable  mon^nt  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
pany. In  England,  a  new  sovereign  had  but  lately 
ascended  the  throne ;  an  active  and  powerful  Oppo- 
sition made  a  greater  use  of  the  press,  and  more  em- 
ployed the  public  mind  as  a  power  in  the  state,  than 
any  party  which  had  gone  before  them ;  success  ren- 
dered the  trading  interest  enterprising  and  h^h- 
mined ;  intellect  was  becoming  every  day  more  en- 
Bgfatened,  more  penetrating,  more  independent ;  and 
experience  testified  the  advantages  of  freedom  in  all 
the  departments  of  trade. 

Though  the  gains  of  the  East  India  Company, 
had  they  been  exactly  known,  would  not  have  pre- 
sented an  object  greatly  calculated  to  inflame  mer- 
cantile cupidity ;  yet  the  riches  of  India  were  cele- 
brated as  proverbially  great ;  the  boastings  of  the 
Company,  in  the  representations  they  had  made  of 
the  benefit  derived  to  the  nation  from  trading  with 
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BOOK  IV.  India,  had  confirmed  the  popular  prejudice ;  and  a 

Chap.  1.  general  opinion  seems    to  have  prevailed,  that  the 

1730.    -I^^^^  subjects  at  large  ought  to  be  no  longer  de- 

baired  from  enriching  themselves  in  the  trade  which 

was  invidiously,  and,  it  seemed,  imprudently,  reserved 

for  the  East  India  Company. 

Three  years  were  still  unexpired  of  the  period  of 
the  Company *s  exclusive  charter :  yet  the  plans  of 
those  who  desired  a  total  alteration  in  the  scheme  of 
the  trade  were  moulded  into  form,  and  a  petition, 
grounded  upon  them,  was  presented  to  the  legislature 
so  early  as  February,  1730. 

As  the  payment  of  3,200,000/.  which  the  Company 
had  advanced  to  government  at  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent.,  was  a  condition  preliminary  to  the  abolition  of 
their  exclusive  privileges,  the  petitioners  offered  to 
lend  to  government  an  equal  sum  on  far  more  favour- 
able terms*  They  proposed  to  advance  the  money 
in  five  instalments,  the  last  at  liady-day  in  1738,  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  Company's  charter ;  re- 
quiring, till  that  period,  interest  on  the  money  paid 
at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent.,  but  offering  to  accept  of 
two  per  cent,  for  the  whole  sum,  from  that  time  for- 
ward :  Whence,  they  observed,  a  saving  would  ac- 
crue to  the  public  of  92,000/.  per  annum,  worth,  at 
twenty-five  years*  purchase,  2,500,000/.  ^ 

For  the  more  profitable  management  of  this  branch 
of  the  national  affairs,  the  following  was  the  scheme 
which  they  proposed.  They  would  constitute  the 
subscribers  to  this  original  fund  a  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  trade,  in  its  most  favourable 
shape,  to  the  whole  body  of  their  countrymen.     It 

1  See  a  distiDCt  summary  of  the  proposals^  and  of  the  arguments  pro 
and  con.  in  Anderson's  Fiist.  of  Commerce,  A.  D.  1730.     For  the  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament,  consult  the  Journals,  with  Boyer's  Political  State, 
,  and  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Hist. 
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Wds  rm,  intended  that  the  Company  should  trade  BOOR  IV. 
upon  a  joint  stock,  and  in  their  corporate  capacity ;  ^°^^'  ^' 
but  that  every  man  in  the  nation,  who  pleased,  should  2  ^so 
trade  in  the  way  of  private  adventure.  The  Com- 
pany were  to  have  the  charge  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining the  forts  and  establishments  abroad ;  and  for 
this,  and  for  other  expenses,  attending  what  was 
Called  "  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of  thie 
trade,"  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  receive  a 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon  all  exports  to  India,  and 
of  five  per  cent,  on  all  imports  from  it.  For  ensur- 
ing obedience  to  this  and  other  regulations,  it  should 
be  made  lawfiil  to  trade  to  India  only  under  the 
ficence  of  the  Company.  And  it  was  proposed,  that 
thirty-one  years,  with  three  years'  notice,  should  be 
granted  as  the  duration  of  the  peculiar  privileges. 

It  appears  from  this  account,  that  the  end  which 
was  proposed  to  be  answered,  by  incorporating  such  a 
company,  was  the  preservation  and  erection  of  the 
forts,  buildings,  and  other  fixed  establishments,  re« 
quired  for  the  trade  in  India.  This  was  its  only 
use,  or  intent;  for  the  business  of  trading,  re- 
signed to  private  hands,  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  individuals  of  the  nation  at  large.  And,  if  it 
were  true,  as  it  has  been  always  maintained,  that 
for  the  trade  of  India,  forts  a(nd  factories  are  requisite, 
o;f  such  a  nature  as  no  individual,  or  precarious  com- 
bination of  individuals,  is  competent  to  provide,  this 
project  ofi*ers  peculiar  claims  to  consideration  and  re- 
spect. It  promised  to  supply  that  demand  which 
has  always  been  held  forth,  as  peculiar  to  Indian 
trade,  as  the  grand  exigency  which,  distinguishing 
the  traffic  with  India  from  all  other  branches  of 
trade,  rendered  monopoly  advantageous  in  that  pecu- 
liar case,  how  much  soever  proved  to  be  injurious  in 
others.    While  it  provided  for  this  real  or  pretended 
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BOOKiv.  want,  it  left  the  trade  open  to  all  the  adraimges  of 
CuAP.  1,  priy^te  enterprise,  private  vigilance^  private  skill,  and 
private  economy;  the  virtues  by  which  individuals 
thrive,  and  nations  prosper :  And  it  alBforded  an  in- 
terest to  the  proposed  Company  in  the  caxe£ul  dis- 
charge of  its  duty ;  as  its  profits  were  tp  increase  in 
exact  proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  trade,  and 
of  course,  with  the  &cilities  and  accomo^odat^on  b;|^ 
which  the  trade  was  promoted. 

As  no  trade  was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Cpippany, 
the  source,  whence  dividends  to  the  proprietors  woi4d 
arise,  was  the  interest  to  be  received  from  govem- 
ment,  and  the  duties  upon  the  exports  anud  ip^rt^ : 
And  as  the  territorial  and  other  duties  belonging  to 
the  forts  and  establishments  in  India  were  deamfid 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  those  ei^tablishiiients, 
this  source  was  described  as  competent  \o  yield  an 
annual  return  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
advanced.  Under  absence  of  risk,  and  the  low  rate  of 
interest  at  the  time,  this  was  deemed  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  subscribe.  Had  the  pernicious  example^ 
of  lending  the  stock  of  trading  companies  to  govern- 
ment, been  rejected,  a  very  small  capital  would  have 
sufficed  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  such  a  company ; 
and  either  the  gains  upon  it  would  have  b^n  un- 
commonly high,  or  the  rate  of  duties  upoQ  the  trade 
might  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

The  Mends  of  this  proposition  urged  ;  thdt,  as  the 
change  which  had  taken  plaoe  in  the  A£rica;n  trade» 
from  monopoly  to  freedom,  was  allowed  to  have  pro- 
duced great  national  advantages^  it  was  not  to  be  dis- 
puted that  ^  similar  change  in  the  Indian  trade 
would  be  attended  with  benefits  so  much  the  greater^ 
as  the  trade  was  more  valuable ;  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  larger  expoitation  of  our  own  produce  and 
manufactures  to  Iqdia,  and  create  employment  for  4 
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much  greaier  miittber  of  ships  atid  seamen ;  that  it  fiOORiv. 
would  greatly  rechice  the  prrce  of  ail  Indian  com-  ^^*^'  ^* 
mocfities  to  the  people  at  home ;  that  it  would  enable  "TtsoT 
the  nation'  to  supply  fbre%n  markets  with  Indian 
commodides  at  a  dieaper  rate,  and,  by  consequence, 
to  a  brgex^  amount;  l^at  new  channels  of  traffic 
would  thence  be  opened,  in  Asia  and  America,  as 
well  as  in  £uTO|^;  that  a  free  trade  to  India  would 
increase  the  i^odube  of  the  customs  and  excise,  and 
^  thereiiy  lessen  the  national  debt ;"  that  it  would 
introduce  a  much  moi<e  extensive  employment  of 
British  shipping  froth  one  part  of  India  to  another, 
from  whichr  great  profit  would  arise;  and  that  it 
would  prevent  the  nation  from  being  deprived  of  the 
resources  of  those  who,  for  want  of  permission  or 
o[^)ortunity  at  home,  were  driven  to_  employ  their 
skill  and'  capital  in  the  Indian  trade  of  other 
countries. 

The  attention  of  the  natUm  seems  to  have  been 
faif^ly  excited.  Three  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  merchants,  traders; 
&C.  of  the  three  chief  places  of  foreign  trade  in 
England,  London,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool;  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  all  other  his  Majesty's  subjects,  pray- 
ing, that  the  trade  to  India  mi^t  be  laid  open  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  that  they  might  be  heard  by 
their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  press, 
too,  yielded  a  variety  of  productions,  which  compared 
with  one  another  the  systems  of  monopoly  and  free- 
dom, and  showed,  or  pretended  to  show,  the  pre- 
ference  due  to  the  last.  Though  competition  might 
appear  to  reduce  the  gains  of  individuals,  it  would, 
by  its  exploring  sagacity,  its  vigilance,  address,  and 
eixmomy,  even  with  an  equal  capital,  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  mass  of  business,  in  other  words,  the  an- 
nual produce,  that  is  to  say,  the  riches  and  prosperity 
of  the  country ;  The  superior  economy,  the  superior 
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BOOKiv.  dispatch,  the  superior  intelligence  and  skill  of  private 
''•^'  adventure,  whUe  they  enable  the  dealers  to  traffic  on 
17S0.  cheaper  terms,  were  found  by  experience  to  yield  a 
profit  on  the  capital  employed,  not  inferior  to  what 
was  yielded  by  monopoly ;  by  the  business,  for  exam- 
ple, of  the  East  India  Company,  whose  dividends  ex- 
ceeded not  eight  per  cent. :  Whatever  was  gained  by 
the  monopolizing  company,  in  the  high  prices  at 
which  it  was  enabled  to  sell,  or  the  low  prices  at 
which  it  was  enabled  to  buy,  was  all  lost  by  its  dila- 
tory, negligent^  and  wasteful  management :  This  was 
not  production,  but  the  reverse ;  it  was  not  enriching 
a  nation,  but  preventing  its  being  enriched.^ 

The  Company  manifested  their  usual  ardour  in 
defence  of  the  monopoly.  They  magnified  the  im* 
portance  of  the  trade ;  and  asked  if  it  was  wise  to 
risk  the  loss  of  known  advantages,  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  in  pursuit  of  others  which  were  only  sup- 
posed :  they  alledged  that  it  was  envy  which  stimu- 
lated the  exertions  of  their  opponents ;  coveting  the 
gains  of  the  Company,  but  unable  to  produce  any 
instance  of  misconduct,  without  going  forty  years 
back  for  the  materials  of  their  interested  accusations : 
The  Company  employed  an  immense  stock  in  trade, 
their  sales  amounting  to  about  three  millions  yearly : 
The  customs,  about  800,000/.  per  annum,  for  the 
service  of  government^  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  for 
less  than  a  certainty  of  an  equal  supply:  And  the 
maintenance  of  the  forts  and  factories  cost  300,000/. 
a  year.  Where,  they  asked,  wate  the  security  that  an 
open  trade,  subject  to  all  the  fluctuation  of  indi- 
vidual fancy,  one  year  liable  to  be  great,  another  to 

1  It  was  asserted  by  the  merchfmts,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without 
CQDtradictioD,  that  foreigners  possessed  it  least  a  third  part  of  the  stock 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  one  third  of  their  gain  was  thus 
made  for  the  benefit  of  other  countries.  Political  State,  A.  D.  ITSO, 
xuiz.  240. 
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be  smaQ,  woidd  afford  regularly  an  annual  revenue  book  ly. 
of  600,000/.  for  customs  and  forts  ?  By  the  competi-  ^"^p-^- 
tion  of  so  many  buyers  in  India,  and  of  so  many     .,-„q 
sellers  in  Europe,  the  goods  would  be  so  much  en- 
kanced  in  price  in  the  one  place,  and  so  much  re- 
duced in  the  other,  that  all  profit  would  be  destroyed,    " 
and  the  competitors,  as  had  happened  in  the  case  of  , 
the  rival  companies,  would  end  with  a  scene  of  ge- 
neral ruin. 

Under  the  increased  experience  of  succeeding^times; 
and  the  progress  of  the  science  of  national  wealth, 
the  arguments  of  the  Company's  opponents  have 
gained,  those  of  the  Company  have  lost,  a  portion  of 
strength.  To  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  trade ;  and  because  it  is  important,  assume 
that  the  monopoly  ought  to  remain,  is  merely  to  say, 
that  when  a  thing  is  important,  it  ought  never  to  be 
improved ;  in  things  of  no  moment  society  may  be 
allowed  to  make  progress ;  in  things  of  magnitude 
that  progress  ought  ever  to  be  strenuously  and  un- 
bendingly opposed*  This  argument  is,  unhappily, 
not  confined  to  the  use  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Whoever  has  attentively  traced  the  progress  of  go* 
vemment,  will  find  that  it  has  been  employed  by  the 
enemies  of  improvement,  at  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  disregarded 
and  contemned,  has  the  condition  of  man  ascended 
above  the  miseries  of  savage  life.  Instead  of  the 
maxim,  A  thing  is  important,  therefore  it  ought  not 
to  be  improved;  reason  would  doubtless  suggest, 
that  the  more  any  thing  is  important,  the  more  its 
improvement  should  be  studied  and  pursued.  When 
a  thing  is  of  small  importance,  a  small  inconvenience 
may  suflSce  to  dissuade  the  pursuit  of  its  improve- 
ment. When  it  is  of  great  importance,  a  gi'eat  in- ' 
convenience  alone  can  be  allowed  to  produce  that  un« 
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BOOK  IV.  happy  effect.     If  it  be  said,  that  where  much  is 

^'^^*  ^*  eiyoyed^  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  its  loss ;  this 

•  ^^    is  merely  to  say  that  men  ought  to  be  prydent ;  which 

is  very  true,  but  surely  authorizes  no  such  inference, 

as  that  improvement,    in   matters  of   importance, 

should  be  always  opposed. 

The  Company  quitted  the  argument  to  criminate- 
the  arguers :  The  objections  to  the  monopoly  were 
the  impure  and  odious  offspring  of  avaricious  envy. 
But,  if  the  monopoly,  as  the  opponents  said,  was  a  bad 
thing,  and  free  trade  a  good  thing ;  from  whatever 
motive  they  spoke,  the  good  thing  was  to  be  adopted, 
the  evU  to  be  shunned.  The  question  of  their  motives 
^as  one  thing :  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  posir 
tions  another^  When  truth  is  spoken,  from  a  bad  mo- 
tive, it  is  np  less  truth ;  nor  is  it  less  entitled  to  its 
^  iQommand  over  human  action,  than  when  it  is  spokeii 
from  the  finest  motive  which  can  enter  the  human- 
breast;  if  otherwise,  an  ill-designing  man  would  en-i^ 
joy  the  wonderful  power,  by  recommending  a  good: 
course  of  action,  to  render  a  bad  one  obligatory  upoii 
the  human  race. 

If,  as  they  argued,  the  East  India  Company  had  a 
lar^  stock  in  t^ade,  that  was  no  reason  why  the  mo- 
nopoly should  remain.  The  capital  of  the  mercantile 
body  of  Great  Britain  was  much  greater  than  the 
capital  of  the  East  India,  Company ;  and  of  that  capi- 
tal, whatever  proportion  could  find  a  more  profitable 
employment  in  the  Indian  trade,  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  national  industry,  the  Indian  trade 
would  be  sure  to  receive. 

With  regard  to  the  annual  expense  of  the  forts 
and  factories,  it  was  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Company  ;  and,  as  £eu:  as  appears,  without  contradic- 
tion, that  they  defrayed  their  own  expense,  and  sup-; 
ported  themselves. 
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As  to  the  customs  paid  hj  the  East  India  Compaay ;  BOOKiv« 
all  trade  paid  customs^  aiid  if  the  Ladian  trade  in*  ^^^^-^y 
creased  under  the  system  of  freedom^  it  would  pay  a 
greater  amount  of  ^customs  than  it  paid  before ;  if  it 
decreased^  the  capital  now  empbyed  in  it  would  seek 
another  destination,  and  pay  customs  and  taxes  in  the 
seeond  channel  as  well  as  the  first.  To  lay  stress 
upon  the  customs  paid  by  the  Company,  udiess  to 
take  advantage  di  the  gross  ignorance  of  a  minister^ 
or  of  a  parliament,  was  absurd. 

The  argument,  that  the  competition  of  free  trade^ 
would  make  the  merchants  buy  so  dear  in  India,  and 
sell  so  cheap  in  England,  as  to  ruin  themselves,  how- 
evei,  depended  uponv  was  contradicted  by  experience. 
lIThat  hindered  this  effect,  in  trading  with  France,  in 
trading  with  HoUanc^  or  aoy  other  country  ?  Or  wliat 
hindered  it  in  every  branch  of  business  within  the 
kingdom  itself?  If  the  two  East  India  Companies 
ruined  themselves  by  competition,  why  reason,  from  a 
case,  which  bore  no  analogy  whatsoever  to  the  one 
under  contemplation ;  while  the  cases  which  exactly 
corresponded,  those  of  free  trade,  and  boundless  com- 
petition, led  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  ?  If 
two  East  India  Companies  ruined  one  another,  it  was 
only  an  additional  proof,  that  they  were  ineligible 
instruments  of  commerce.  The  ruin  proceeded,  not 
from  the  nature  of  competition,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  competitors.  Where  two  corporate  bodies  con- 
tended against  one  another,,  and  the  ruin  of  the  one 
left  the  field  vacant  to  the  other,  their  contention 
might  very  well  be  ruinous ;  because  each  might 
hope,  that,  by  exhausting  its  antagonist  in  a  compe- 
tition of  loss,  it  would  deliver  itself  from  its  only 
rival.  Where  every  merchant  had  not  one,  but  a 
mnhitude  of  competitors,  the  hope  was  dearly  vain  of 
gearing  all  of  them  out  by  a  contest  of  loss.     Every 
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BOOK  IV.  merchant  therefore  would  deal  on  such  terms  alone^ 
^  '  '  as  allowed  him  the  usual,  or  more  than  the  usual  rate 
1730.  ^  profit ;  and  he  would  find  it  his  interest  to  observe 
an  obliging,  rather  than  an  hostile  deportment  to. 
wards  others,  that  they  might  do  the  same  toward 
him.  As  it  is  this  principle  which  produces  the  har- 
mony and  prosperity  of  trade  in  all  other  cases  in 
which  freedom  prevails,  it  remained  to  be  shown  why 
it  would  not  produce  them  in  the  Indian  trade. 

The  subject  was  introduced  into  parliament,  and 
discussed.  But  the  advocates  for  the  freedom  of  the 
trade  were  there  overruled,  and  those  of  monopoly 
triumphed. 

In  order  to  aid  the  parliament  in  coming  to  such  a 
decision  as  the  Company  desired,  and  to  counteract 
in  some  degree  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  proposal  of  their  antagonists  to  accept  of  two  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  of  the  loan  to  government,  they 
offered  to  reduce  the  interest  from  five  to  four  per 
cent.,  and,  as  a  premium  for  the  renewal  of  their  char- 
^  ter,  to  contribute  a  sum  of  200,000/.  to  the  public 
service.  On  these  conditions  it  was  enacted  that  the 
exclusive  privileges  should  be  prolonged  to  Lady 
Day  in  the  year  1766,  with  the  usual  addition  of 
three  years'  notice,  and  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  this 
arrangement  should  be  construed  to  limit  their  power 
of  continuing  a  body  corporate,  and  of  trading  to  In- 
dia on  their  joint  stock  with  other  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, even  after  their  exclusive  privileges  should  ex- 
pire.^ 

On  the  ground  on  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  In- 

>  As  a  corporate  body  is  seldom  hurt  by  its  modesty,  the  Company 
alleged  that  they  had  a  right,  by  a  preceding  act  of  parliament,  to  tho 
monopoly  in  perpetuity ;  but  to  avoid  disputes,  they  consented  to  waive 
this  claim,  for  a  certainty  of  thirty-six  years.  3  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  Col- 
lection of  Statutes,  p.  73.  Anderson,  ad  an.  1730.  Pohtical  State,  xxxix. 
258. 
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dia  Company  were  now  established,  they  remained  till  book  iv. 
the  year  1744.     From  1730  to  that  year,  the  trade  ^"^''*  ^- 
of  the  Company  underwent  but  little  rariation.     Of   i^^<2. 
goods  exported,  the  amount  indeed  was  considerably 
increased;  but  as  in  this  stores  were  included,  and  as 
the  demand  for  stores,  by  the  extension  of  forts,  and 
increase  of  military  apparatus,  was  augmented,  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase  of  exports  may  be  justly 
set  down  to  this  account.     The  official  value  of  the 
goods  imported  had  kept  rather  below  a  million  an« 
nually;  sometimes  indeed  exceeding  that  sum,  but 
commonly  the  reverse,  and  some  years  to  a  consider- 
Me  amount ;  with  little  or  no  progressive  improve- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  the  end. 
The  exports  had  increased  from  135,484/.,  the  expor- 
tation of  the  first  year,  to  476,274/.,  that  of  the  last ; 
and  they  had  been  still  greater  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  greater-part  of  the  increase  had  taken  place 
after  the  prospect  of  wars  and  the  necessity  of  mili- 
tary preparations;  when  a  great  addition  was  de- 
manded in  the  article  of  stores.^ 

In  the  year  1732,  the  Company  first  began  to 
laake  up  annual  accounts ;  and  from  that  period  we 
have  regular  statements  of  the  actual  purchase  of 
their  exports,  and  the  actual  sale  of  their  imports.  In 
the  year  1732,  the  sales  of  the  Company  amounted  to 
1,940,996/.  In  1744,  they  amounted  to  1,997,506/.; 
and  in  all  the  intermediate  years  were  less.  The 
quantity  of  goods  and  stores  paid  for  in  the  year  1732 
amounted  to  105,230/. ;  the  quantity  paid  for  in  1744, 
to  £31,818/.  The  quantity  of  bullion  exported  in 
1732  was  393,377/.;  the  quantity  exported  in  1744 
was  458,544/.  The  quantity  then  of  goods  exported 
was  increased,  and  in  some  degree,  also,  that  of  bul- 
lion, while  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  remained 

I  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Tables,  part  ii.  p.  9. 
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BOOKIV.  n^iariy  tiie  same.  It  fbllows,  that  the  additional 
^^^^'  ^'  exportatibn»  not  having  been  employed  in  the  addi- 
l7S2-ii  tional  purchase  of  goods,  must  have  been  not  meiv 
chandi2e,  but  stores.  It  is  to  be  observed^  also^ 
that  in  the  amount  of  saies»  as  exhibited  in  the  Com* 
pany's  accounts,  were  included'  at  this  tim^  the  duties 
paid  to  government,  stated  at  thirty  pei*  cent.  ;>  a  de- 
duction which  brings  the  amount  of  the  sales  to 
nearly  the  official  valuation  of  the  imports  at  the 
custom-house.^ 

In  1782,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  reduce  their 
dividends  from  eight  to  seven  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
and  at  this  rate  they  continued  till  1744,  in  whicb 
year  they  returned  to  eight  per  cent.^  The  Dutdi 
East  India  Company,  from  1730  to  1736,  divided 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital 
stock ;  in  1736,  twenty  per  cent. ;  for  the  next  three 
years,  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum ;  for  the  next  four,> 
twelve  and  a  half  per  annum ;  and  in  1744,  as 
much  as  fifteen  per  cent.^  The  grand  advantage  of 
the  English  East  India  Company,  in  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  having  their  tradie  exempted  from  duties  in 
Bengal  and  in  the  other  concessions  obtained  by  their 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  had  thus  produced 
no  improvement  in  the  final  result,  the  ultimate  profits 
of  the  trade. 

The  Company  seem  to  have  been  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  discussion'  on  the  utility  or 
fitness  of  the  monopoly,  and  for  that  purpose  to  fore- 
stal  the  excitement  of  the  public  attention  by  the 
approach  to  the  conclusion  of  the  privileged  term* 

1  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  on  the  State  of  the  East 
IndiaCompany,  (House  of  Commoos,  1773,)  p.  75. 

«  Ibid.  p.  7^. 

s  Histoire  Philosoph.  et  Polit.  des  EtabUssemeos,  &a  dans  les  D«ux  ' 
Indes,  par  Gaillauma  Thoinas  Raynal,  liv.  ii.  sect.  21.    Table  at  tha  ead 
ofthe  vcrf. 
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At  a  moment  accordingly  when  no  one  was  prepared  book  iv. 
to  oppose  them ;  and  in  the  middle  of  an  expensive  ^^^^'  ^' 
var^  whai  the  ofii^  of  any  pecunim^y  facilities  was  a    i>j^a 
powerful  bribe  to  the  government,  they  made  a  propo- 
lal  to  lend  it  the  sum  of  one  million,  at  an  interest  of 
three  per  cent,  provided  the  period  of  their  exclusive 
|Nrivil^;es  Aoukl  be  prol(»ged  to  three  years'  notice 
after  Lady-day  1780.    On  these  conditions,  a  new 
act  was  passed  in  174i4i ;  and  to  enable  the  Company 
to  make  good  their  loan  to  government,  they  were 
authorized  to  borrow  to  the  extent  of  a  million  on 
thdr  bonds.^ 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  the 
year  1740,  a  violent  war,  kindled  by  competition  for 
tiie  imperial  throne,  and  for  a  shar6  in  the  spoils  of  • 
the  house  of  Austria,  had  begun  in  Qermany.  In 
tins  contest,  France  and  England,  the  latter  involved 
by  her  Hanoverian  interests,  had  both  engaged  as 
auxiliaries;  and  in  the  end  had  become  nearly,  or 
rather  altogether,  principals*  From  1739,  England 
had  been  at  war  with  Spain,  a  war  intended  to  an- 
nul the  right,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Spaniards, 
of  seardiing  her  ships  on  the  coast  of  America  foi 
contraband  goods.  England  and  France,  though 
canftending  against  one  another,  with  no  ordinary 
efforts,  in  a  cause  ostensibly  not  thdir  own,  abstained 
from  hostflities  directly  on  thdr  own  account,  till 
1744 ;  when  the  two  governments  came  to  mutual 
declarations  of  war.  And  it  was  not  long  bef(»re  the 
most  distant  settlements  of  the  two  nations  felt  the 
effects  of  their  destructive  contentions. 

On  the  14th''  of  September,  1746,  a  French  fleet 

>  Asdenpo's  Hiet.  of  Commercey  ad  an.  1744  ;  Collection  of  Statutes, 
f .  84, 17  Geo.  II.  c.  17. 

*  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.  134.  Mr.  Orme,  i.  67,  says  tfaa 
third,  the  difference  being  that  of  tlie  stiles :  The  old  stiJe,  it  appears^ 
tised  by  the  £i^ish  historian. 
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BOOR  IV.  anchored  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Madras ;  dnd 
Chap.  1.  landed  five  or  six  hundred  men.  On  the  15th  the 
J  ^^^  fleet  moved  along  the  coast,  while  the  troops  marched 
by  land ;  and  about  noon  it  arrived  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  town*  Labourdonnais,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  then  landed,  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  The  whole  force  destined  for  the  saege,  con- 
sisted of  1000  or  1 100  Europeans,  400  Sepoys,  and 
400  Caffres,  or  blacks  of  Madagascar,  brought  frona 
the  island  of  Mauritius  :  1700  or  1800  men,  all  sorts 
included,  remained  in  the  ships.^ 

Madras  had,  during  the  space  of  100  years,  been 
the  principal  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.  The  territory  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany extended  five  miles  along  the  shore,  and  was 
about  one  mile  in  breadth.  The  town  consisted  •  of 
three  divisions.  The  first,  denominated  the  white 
town,  in  which  resided  none  but  the  English,  or  Euro- 
peans under  their  protection,  consisted  of  about  fifty 
houses,  together  with  the  warehouses  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  Company,  and  two  churches,  one  an  Eng- 
lish, the  other  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  This  divi- 
sion was  surrounded  with  a  slender  wall,  defended 
with  four  bastions,  and  four  batteries,  but  weak  and 
badly  constructed,  decorated  with  the  title  of  Fort  St. 
George.  Contiguous  to  it,  on  the  north  side,  was  the 
division  in  which  resided  the  Armenian,  and  the 
richest  of  the  Indian,  merchants,  larger,  and  still  worse 
fortified  than  the  former.  'And  on  the  northern  side 
of  this  division  was  a  space,  covered  by  the  hovels  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  natives  resided. 
These  two  divisions  constituted  what  was  called  the 
black  town.  The  English  in  this  colony  exceeded 
not  300  men,  of  whom  200  were  the  soldiers  of  the 

1  Memoire,  ut  sapra,  p,  125..    Orme,  p.  67. 
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garrison.  The  Indian  ChristkiDSy  converts  or  descend-  bookiv. 
ants  of  the  Portnguese,  amounted  to  three  or  four  ^"'^^'^' 
thousand ;  the  rest  were  Armenians,  Mabomedans,  or    17^. " 
Hindus,  the  last  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion;  and 
the  whole  population  of  the   Company's  territory 
amounted  to  about  250,000.     With  the  exception  of 
60a  and  Batavia,  Madras  was,  in  point  both  of  mag- 
nitude and  riches,  the  most  important  of  the  Euro^ 
pean  establishments  in  India. 

The  town  sustained  the  bombardment  for  five  days, 
when  the  inhabitants,  expecting  an  assault,  capitulated. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  place,  by  the  offer 
of  a  ransom ;  ^t  Labourdonnais  coveted  the  glory  of 
displaying  French  colours  on  the  ramparts  of  fort  St. 
G^>rge.  He  engaged  however  his  honour  to  restore 
the  settlement,  and  content  himself  with  a  moderate 
ransom ;  and  on  the  ^tei'ms  he  was  received  into  the 
town.  He  had  )iot  lost  so  much  as  one  man  in  the 
enterj»i5e.  Among  the  English  fo<ir  or  five  were 
killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  bombs,  and  two  or 
three  houses  were  destroyed.  Labourdonnais  pro- 
tected the  inhabitants,  with  the  care  of  a  man  of  vii*- 
tue ;  but  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  public  property,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  French/ 

Labourdonnais,  with  the  f(»xe  under  his  command, 
had  arrived  in  India  in  the  month  of  June,  1 746.  At 
that  time,  the  settlements  of  France  in  the  Indian 
seas  were  under  two  separate  governments,  analogous 
to  the  English  Presidencies;  one  established  at  the 
Isle  of  France,  the  other  at  Pondicherry.  Under  the 
former  of  these  governments  were  placed  the  two 
islands ;  the  one  odled  the  lAe  of  France,  about  sixty 
leagues  in  circumference ;  the  other  that  of  Bourbon, 

«  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais;  i.  126 — 1-12.     Orihe,  i.  64 — 69. 
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BOOK  IV.  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions.  These  islands,  Vf^^ 
Chai'.  1.  Q^  ^jjg  eastern  side  of  Madagascar,  between  the  nine- 
1746  ^^^^^  ^^^  twentieth  degrees  of  latitude,  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  and  by  them  called 
Ceme,  and  Mascarhenas.  In  1660  seven  or  eight 
Frenchmen  settled  on  the  island  of  Mascarhenast 
five  years  afterwards  they  were  joined  by  twenty-two 
of  their  countrymen;  the  remains  of  the  French 
colony,  which  was  destroyed  in  Madagascar  sought 
fefuge  in  this  island ;  and  when  it  became  an  object 
of  some  importance,  the  French  changed  its  name  t6 
the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  island  of  Ceme  was,  at 
an  early  date,  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch^  and 
by  them  denominated  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in 
honour  of  their  leader  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange; 
but,  after  the  formation  of  their  establishment  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  abandoned  as  useless.  The 
l^rench,  who  were  subject  to  great  inconvenience  by 
want  of  a  good  harbour  on  the  island  of  Bourbon^ 
took  possession  of  it  in  17S0,  and  changed  its  name 
from  the  isle  of  Mauritius,  to  the  isle  of  France. 
Both  islands  are  fruitful,  and  produce  the  com  of 
Furope,  along  with  most  of  the  tropical  productions. 
Some  plants  of  coffee,  accidentally  introduced  from 
Arabia,  succeeded  sa  well  on  the  island  of  Bourbon, 
as  to  render  that  commocQty  the  staple  of  the  is- 
land.' 

Pondicherry  was  the  seat  of  the  other  Indian  go- 
vernment of  the  French.  It  had  under  its  jurisdic* 
tion  the  town  and  territory  of  Pondicherry;  and 
three  factoiies,  or  Comptoim^  one  at  Mah^,  not  &r 
south  from  Tellicherry  on  the  Malabar  coast,  one  at 
Karical  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coleroon  on 


>  Raynal,  ii   37i.    Memoirt  pour  Labonrdonnais,  i.  88, 95.    OnB«, 
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the  Coromandel  coast»  and  one  at  Chandernagor  on  BOORiv. 
the  river  Hoogley  in  Bengal.  *  ^^^^  ^' 

The  form  of  the  government  at  both  places  was  the  ^^46. 
same.  It  consisted,  like  the  English,  the  form  of  which 
was  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  of  a  Governor,  and  a 
Coancil ;  the  Gtovemor  being  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil^ and  allowed,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
government  in  the  mother  country,  to  engross  from 
the  Council  a  greater  share  of  power  than  in  the 
colonies  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  The  peculiar 
business  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was,  to  direct, 
in  conformity  with  instructions  from  home,  all  persons 
in  the  employment  of  the  Company;  to  regulate  the 
e3q)enditure,  and  take  care  of  the  receipts;  to  admi- 
nister justice,  and  in  general  to  watch  over  the  whole 
economy  of  the  establishment.  Each  of  the  islands 
had  a  Council  of  its  own ;  but  one  Gk)vemor  sufficed 
for  both.  ^ 

In  1745  Labourdonnais  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  islands.  This  was  a  remarkable  man.  He 
was  bom  at  St.  Malo,  in  1699  \  and  was  entered  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  the  South  Sea,  at  the  age  of 
ten.  In  1713  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Philippine  islands;  and  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  ship, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematics.  After 
performing  several  voyages  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  he  entered  for  the  first  tkne,  in  1719,  into  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  a  vessel  bound  to  Surat.  He  sailed  again 
to  India,  as  first  lieutenant'  in  1723;  and  a  third 
time,  as  second  captain  in  1724.  In  every  voyage 
he  found  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself  by  some 

1  Memoire,  at  supra,  p.  94.    Rajnal,  at  supra,  p.  ^17. 
*  Memoire  poor  Labourdooriais,  i.  95.    Memoire  contre  Dupleix, 
p.  8. 
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BCX>K IV.  remarkable  action;  and  during  the  last  he  acquired. 
Chap,  1.  fj^^  another  passenger^  an  officer  of  engineers,  a 
1746.  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  fortification  and  tactics. 
He  now  resolved  to  remain  in  India,  and  to  navigate 
a  vessel  on  his  own  account.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Frenchman  who  embarked  in  what  is 
called  the  country  trade;  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  realize  in  a  few 
years  a  considerable  fortune.  The  force  of  his  mind 
procured  him  an  ascendancy  wherever  its  influence 
was  exerted:  A  violent  quarrel  was  excited  between 
some  Arabian  and  Portuguese  ships  in  the  harbour 
of  Mocca,  and  blood  was  about  to  be  shed,  when 
Labourdonnais  interposed,  and  terminated  the  dis* 
pute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  So  far  did  his 
services  on  this  occasion  recommend  him  to  the 
VicCToy  of  Goa,  that  he  invited  him  into  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
King's  ship,  the  order  of  Christ,  the  rank  of  Fidalgo, 
and  the  title  of  agent  of  his  Portuguese  Majesty  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  perfected  his  knowledge 
of  the  traffic  and  navigation  of  India;  after  which,  in 
1733,  he  returned  to  France.  Apprized  of  bis 
knowledge  and  capacity,  the  French  government 
turned  its  eyes  upon  him,  as  a  man  well  qualified  to 
aid  in  raising  t)ie  colonies  in  the  eastern  seas  from 
that  state  of  depression  in  which  they  remained.  In 
1734  he  was  nominated  Governor  General  of  the 
ides  of  France  and  Bourbon ;  where  he  arrived  in 
June  17S5.  So  little  had  been  done  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  these  islands,  that  the  people,  few  in  number, 
were  living  nearly  in  the  state  of  nature.  They 
were  poor,  without  industry;  and  without  the  know- 
ledge of  almost  any  of  the  useful  arts.  They  had 
neither  magazine,  nor  hospital,  neither  fortification. 


• 

nor  defensiTe  force,  military  or  naval.  They  had  no  booriv. 
roads ;  they  had  no  beasts  of  faurden»  jand  no  vehicles.  ^^^'  ^' 
Every  thing  remained  to  be  cne  by  Labourdonnais ;  ^^^^ 
and  he  was  capable  of  every  thing.  With  the  hand 
to  execute,  as  wdl  as  the  head  to  contrive,  he  could 
oonstnict  a  ship  from  the  keel :  He  performed  the 
fimctioiis  of  engineer,  of  architect,  of  agriculturist: 
He  broke  bulls  to  the  yoke,  constructed  vehicles,  and  ^ 
made  roads:  He  ajqirenticed  blacks  to  the  Sew  faan* 
dicrafts  whom  he  carried  out  with  him :  He  prevailed 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  cultivate  the  ground;  amd 
introduced  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  and  indigo : 
He  made  industry  and  the  useful  arts  to  flourifdi; 
contending  with  the  ignorance,  the  prq|udices,  and 
the  inveterate  habits  of  idleness,  of«tkose  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  and  who  opposed  him  at  every  step. 
To  introduce  any  degree  of  order  and  vigilance  into 
the  management^  even  of  the  hospital  which  he  con« 
structed  for  the  sick,  it  was  necessary  for  him  td 
perform  the  office  of  superintendant  himself^  and  tar 
a  whole  twelvemonth  he  visited  it  r^ularly  every 
morning.  Justice  had  been  administered  by  the 
Councils,  to  whom  that  functi(m  regulariy  bdonged^ 
in  a  manner  which  produced  great  dissatisfqption. 
During  eleven  years  that  Labourdonnais  was  Go- 
vemor,  there  wta  but  <me  law*suit  in  the  isle  of 
France,  he  hiipseif  having  terminated  all  difierences 
by  arintraiion. 

The  vast  improvements  which  he  effected  in  the 
islands  did  not  secure  him  from  the  disapprobatton  of 
his  emjdoyenk  The  captains  of  ships,  and  othet 
visitants  «f  the  islands,  whom  he  cheeked  in  their 
unreasonable  demands,  and  from  whom  he  exacted 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  filled  the  ears  of  the 
Company's  Directors  with  complaints;  and  the 
Directors,  with   too  little  knowledge  for  accurate 
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BOOK  IV.  judgment,  abd  too  little  interest  for  careful  inquiry^ 
^^^'  ^'  inferred  culpability,  because  there  was  accusation. 
j*f^Q  He  returned  to  Francsin  1740,  disgusted  with  his 
treatment ;  and  fully  determined  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment: But  the  minister  refused  his  consent.  It  is 
said  that  being  asked  by  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,  how  it  was,  that  he  had  conducted  his  own 
affiiirs  so  prosperously,  those  of  the  Company  so 
much  the  reverse ;  he  replied  that  he  had  conducted 
his  own  affairs  according  to  his  own  judgment :  those 
of  the  Company  according  to  that  of  the  Directors.  ^ 

Perceiving,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  that 
a  rupture  was  approaching  between  France  and  the 
maritime  powers,  his  fertile  mind  conceived  a  prcgect 
for  striking  a  ftifail  blow  at  the  English  trade  in  the 
East*  Imparting  the  design  to  some  of  his  friends, 
he  perceived  that  he  should  be  aided  with  funds  suf- 
ficient to  equip,  as  ships  of  war,  si?^  vessels  and  two 
frigates;  with  which,  being  on  the  spot  when  war 
diould  be  declared,  he  coul4  sweep  the  seas  of  the 
English  commerce,  before  a  fleet  could  arrive  for 
its  protection.  He  communicated  the  scheme  to  the 
ministry,  by  whom  it  was  embraced,  but  moulded 
into  a  different  form.  They  proposed  to  send  out  a 
fleet,  composed  partly  of  the  King's,  and  partly  of 
the  Company's  ships,  with  LabouHonnais  in  the 
command :  And  though  he  foresaw  opposition  from 
the  Company,  to  whom  neither  he  nor  the  scheme 
was  agreeable,  he  refused  not  to  lend  himself  to  the 
ministerial  scheme.  He  sailed  from  L'Orient  on  the 
Ath  of  April,  1741,  with  five  ships  of  the  Company: 
one  carrying  fifty-six ;  two  c^rjdng  fifty ;  one,  twenty- 
^rgfat ;  and  one,  sixteen  guns;  having  on  board  about 
1,200  sailors,  and  ffOO  soldiers.     Two  King's  ships 
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had  been  intended  to  make  p^  of  his  squadron ;  but  BOOKiV. 
ihej,  to  his  great  disappoinnent,  received  another  ^°*^*  ^'^ 
destination.  He  also  found  tSat,  of  the  ship's  crews,  i*?^^ 
three*fourths  had  never  before  been  at  sea;  and  that 
of  either  soldiers  or  sailors  hardly  one  had  ever  fired 
a  cannon  or  a  musket.  His  mind  was  formed  to 
contend  with,  rather  than  yield  to  difficulties :  and  he 
began  immediately  to  exercise  his  men  with  all  his 
industry ;  or  rather  with  as  much  industry  as  their 
love  of  ease,  and  the  opposition  it  engendered,  ren^ 
dered  practicable.  He  anived  at  the  Isle  of  France 
on  the  14th  of  August,  1741 ;  where  he  learned, 
that  Pondicherry  was  menaced  by  the  Mahrattas, 
and  that  the  islands  of  France  and  Bourbon  had  sent 
their  garrisons  to  its  assistance.  After  a  few  neces* 
sary  operations  to  put  the  islands  in  security,  he 
sailed  for  Pondipherry  on  the  22d  of  August,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  danger 
there  was  blown  over ;  but  the  settlement  at  Mahe 
had  been  eight  months  blockaded  by  the  natives.  He 
repaired  to  the  place  of  danger ;  chastised  the  enemy ; 
re-established  the  factory ;  and  then  returned  ip  the 
islands  to  wait  for  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England ,  There  he  soon  received  the 
mwtifying  orders  of  the  Company  to  send  home  aU 
the  vessels  under  his  coqfimand.  Upon  this  he  agaii^ 
requested  }eave  to  resign,  and  again  the  minister 
refused  his  consent.  His  views  were  now  confined 
to  his  islands,  and  he  betook  himself  with  his  pristine 
ardour  to  their  improvement.  On  the  14th .  of  Sep-, 
tember,  1744,  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  the 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England;  and  filled  his  mind  with  the 
mortifying  conception  of  the  important  things  he 
now  might  have  achieved;  but  which  the  mistaken 
p(dicy  or  perversity  of  his  employers  had  prevented.. 


$4f  Labourdonnais. 

BOOK  IV.  Unable  to  do  what  he  wi^ed,  he  still  resolved  to 
S"^*^^'  do  what  he  could.  He  retained  whaterer  ships  had 
1746.  <^^^  &^  ^^  islands,  namely,  one  of  forty-four  guns, 
one  of  forty,  one  of  thirty,  one  of  twenty-six,  one  of 
eighteen,  and'another  of  twenty-six^  which  was  sent 
to  him  from  Pondidierry,  with  the  most  pressing 
sdidtations  to  hasten  to  its  protection.  The  islands, 
at  which  unusual  scarcity  prevailed,  were  deprived  of 
almost  every  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  the  ships; 
and  their  captains,  chagrined  at  the  interruption  of 
their  voyages,  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Govenior 
with  all  the  ill-will  it  was  safe  for  them  to  show.  He 
was  obliged  to  make  even  a  requisition  of  negroes  to 
man  the  fleet.  In  want  of  hands  trained  to  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of  the  building  and  equipping  of 
^ps,  he  employed  the  various  handicrafts  whom  he 
was  able  to  muster;  and  by  skilfully  assigning  to 
them  such  parts  of  the  business  as  were  most  ana- 
logous to  the  operations  of  thdr  respective  trades,  by 
fiimishing  them  with  models  which  he  prepared  him- 
self, by  giving  the  most  precise  directions,  and  with 
Infinite  diligence  superintending  every  operation  in 
person,  he  overcame  in  some  measure  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  the  mean  time 
inteQigence  was  brought  by  a  frigate,  that  five  of  the 
Company's  ^ps,  which  he  was  required  to  protect, 
and  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  King  to  com- 
mand, would  arrive  at  the  islands  in  October*  They 
did  not  arrive  till  January,  1746.  The  delay  had 
consumed  a  great  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  former 
ships :  those  which  arrived  had  remaiiung  for  them- 
selves  a  supply  of  only  four  months :  they  were  in 
bad  order :  and  there  was  no  time,  nor  materials,  nor 
hands,  to  repair  them*  Only  one  was  armed.  It 
was  necessary  they  should  all  be  armed;  and  the 
means  for  that  purpose  were  totally  wanting.     The 
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ships'  crews,  incorporated  with  the  negroes  and  the  book iv. 
handicrafts,  Labourdonnais  farmed  into  companies ;  ^"^"'-  ^• 
he  taught  them  the  manual  exercise,  and  military    ^      • 
movements ;  showed  them  how  to  scale  a  wall,  and 
apply  petards ;  exercised  them  in  firing  at  a  mark ; 
knd  employed  the  most  dexterous  among  them  in 
preparing  themselves  to  use  a  mlichine,  which  he  had 
invented,  for  throwing  with  mortars  grappling-hooks 
for  boarding  to  the  distapce  of  thirty  tcHses,* 

He  forwarded  the  ships,  as  fast  as  they  were  pre- 
pared, to  Madagascar,  where  they  might  add  to  their 
stock  of  provisions,  or  at  any  rate  save  the  stock 
which  was  already  on  board ;  and  be  followed  with 
the  last  on  the  24th  of  March.  Before  sailing  from 
Madagascar,  a  storm  arose  by  which  the  ships  were 
driven  from  their  anchorage.  One  was  lost ;  and  the 
rest,  greatly  damaged,  collected  themselves  in  the 
bay  of  a  desert  island  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
Here  the  operations  of  repairing  were  to  be  renewed ; 
and  in  still  more  unfavourable  circumstances.  To 
get  the  wood  they  required,  a  road  was  made  across 
a  marsh,  a  league  in  drcumference ;  the  rains  were 
incessant ;  disease  broke  out  among  the  people ;  and 
many  of  the  olBBcers  showed  a  bad  disposition ;  yet 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  efficiency, 
that  in  forty-eight  days  the  fleet  was  ready  for  sea. 

•  <  This  teems  to  be  the  same  iavention  exactly  with  that  of  Captain 
Manby,  for  throwing  a  rope  on  board  a  vessel  threatened  with  shipwreck. 
See  an  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Shipwrecked  Persons  by  G.  W. 
Manby,  Esq.  and  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.  80.  The  ob?ious 
expedient  of  training  the  sailors  for  land  operations  is  of  high  importance; 
and  it  argues  little  for  the  heaos  of  those  who  have  conducted  enter- 
prises in  which  the  mariners  might  have  been,  or  were  to  be,  employed 
for  land  operations,  that  such  training  has  so  rarely  been  resorted  to. 
How  mnch  more  instructive,  than  that  of  the  vulgar  details  of  war,  is  the 
ocm(emplation  of  the  ingenuity,  the  industry,  and  the  perseverance  of 
iach  a  nmn  as  Labourdonnais,  in  the  various  critical  situations  in  which 
he  was  placed  I 
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5ft  T/u  EngiUh  Fleet. 

BOOR  IV.  It  now  consisted  of  nine  sail,  containing  3,342  men^ 
Chap.  1,  ^niong  whom  were  720  blacks^  and  from  three  to 
"TTTT     four  hundred  sick. 

In  passing  the  island  of  Ceylon,  they  received  in- 
telligence that  the  English  Ifleet  was  at  hand.  La* 
bourdonnais  summoned  his  captains  on  board,  many 
of  whom  had  shown  themselves  ill-disposed  in  the 
operations  of  industry ;  but  all  of  whom  manifested 
an  eagerness  to  fight.  As  Labourdonnais  undei*stood 
that  he  was  superior  to  the  English  in  number  of 
men,  but  greatly  inferior  in  weight  of  metal,  he  de-i 
clared  his  intention  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  wind, 
and  to  board.  On  the  6th  of  July,  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  the  English  fleet  appeared  to  windward^ 
advancing  with  fuU  sail  toward  the  French.^ 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  England,  a  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships 
of  sixty  guns  each,  one  of  fifty,  and  a  frigate  of 
twenty,  commanded  by  Commodore  Bamet,  had  been 
dispatched  to  India.  It  cruized,  at  first,  in  two  di* 
visions ;  one  in  the  straits  of  Sunda,  the  other  in  the 
straits  of  Malacca,  the  places  best  fitted  for  intercepting 
the  French  traders,  of  which  it  captured  four.  After 
rendezvousing  at  Batavia,  the  united  fleet  appeared 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  month  of  Julj, 
1745.  The  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  the  garrison 
of  which  at  that  time  consisted  of  only  436  Europe- 
ans, prevailed  on  the  Mogul  Governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, to  declare  Pondicherry  under  his  protection, 
and  to  thiieaten  Madras,  if  the  English  fleet  should 
commit  hostilities  on  any  part  of  his  dominions. 
This  intimidated  the  government  of  Madras,  and  they 
requested  Commodore  Bamet  to  confine  his  oper- 

• 

1  For  the  above  dtUils  respecting  Labourdonnaia,  see  Memoife,  ut 

sapra^  pp.  10 — 92. 
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otions  to  the  sea;  who  accordingly  left  the  coast  of  BOOKIV. 
Coromandel,  to  avoid  the  stormy  season,  which  he^^^^^^ 
passed  at  Mergui,  a  port  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and    ^,^^ 
returned  in  the  beginning  of  1746.     His  fleet  was 
now  reinforced  by  two  fifty  gun  ships,  and  a  frigate 
of  twenty  guns  from  England ;  but  one  of  the  sixty 
gun  ships  had  become  unfit  for  service,  and,  together 
•with  the  twenty  gun  frigate,  went  back  to  England. 
Commodore  Barnet  died  at  Fort  St.  David  in  the 
month  of  April ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Peyton, 
the  second  in  command;  who  was  cruizing  to  the 
southward   of  Fort  St.  David,   near  Negapatnam, 
when  he  descried  the  enemy  just  arriving  on  the 
coast.^ 

Labourdonnais  formed  his  line,  and  waited  for  the 
English,  who  kept  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  and 
frustrated  his  design  of  boardiilg.  A  distant  fight 
began  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fleets  se- 
parated for  want  of  light  about  seVen.  Next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Peyton  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
resolved,  because  the  sixty  gun  ship  was  leaky,  to 
sail  for  Trincomalee.  The  enemy  lay  to,  the  whole 
day,  expecting  that  the  English,  who  had  the  wind^ 
would  return  to  the  engagement.  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  in  no  condition  to  pursue,  and  sailed  for 
Pondicherry,'  at  which  they  arrived  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month.* 

Joseph  Francis  Dupleix  was  at  that  time  Governor 
of  Pondicherry ;  having  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  French  settlements  in  1742.     To 

J  Ormej  i.  60-^S. 

*  Orme,  i.  pp.  63>  6S.  Memoire,  ot  supra,  pp.  88—90.  Mr.:Onne 
tajs,  the  challenge  of  Labourdonnais  was  only  a  feint,  and  that  he  was  in 
no  condidoa  to  renew  the  engagement;  be  himself  in  tbe  Memoire,  say% 
that  it  was  not  a  feint,  and  that  ce  fui  avec  un  extrime  regret  gu^U  vii 
iet  Anglois  lui  ichapptr. 


5g  Dupleij 

BOOK  IV.  this  man  are  to  be  traced  some  of  the  most  important 
^^^^'  ^*  of  the  modem  revolutions  in  India.     His  father  was 
^y^     a  farmer-general  of  the  revenues,  and  a  Director  of 
the  East  India  Company.   He  had  set  his  heart  upon 
rearing  his  son  to  a  life  of  commerce ;  and  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  liberal,  was  carefully  directed  to  that 
end.     As  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  fortification, 
and  en^neering  seemed  to  engross  his  attention  too 
exclusively,^  his  father  in  1715  sent  him  to  sea;  and 
he  made  several  voyages  to  the  Indies  and  America. 
He  soon  imbibed  the  taste  of  his  occupation,  and,  de- 
siring to  pursue  the  line  of  maritime  commerce,  his 
father  recommended  him  to  the  East  India  Compan)^} 
-  and  had  sufficient  interest  to  send  him  out  in  1720  a& 
first  Member  of  the  Council  at  Pondicherry.     Impa- 
tient for  distinction,  the  young  man  devoted  himself 
to  the  business  of  his  office ;  and  became  in  time  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
He  embarked  in  it,  on  his  own  account ;  a  species  of 
adventure  from  which  the  poverty  of  the  servants  of 
the  French  Company  had  in  general  debarred  them. 
In  this  station  he  continued  for  ten  years,  when  his 
knowledge  and  talents  pointed  him  out  as  the'  fittest 
person  to  superintend  the  business  of  the  Company 
at    their  settlement   at  Chandernagor   in   Bengal. 

1  The  character  he  manifested  at  school  bears  a  resemblance  to  what 
is  reported  of  Napoleoo  Bonaparte :  **  La  passion  aveo  laquelle  ii  se 
livre  ^  Tetude  des  mathematiques,  le  degout  qu'elle  lui  inspire  pour 
tons  les  arts  aimables  qui  ne  lui  paroissoient  que  involes,  le  chin 
ractere  tacitume,  distrait,  et  meditatif,  qu'elle  parut  lui  donner,  et  la 
retraite  qu'elle  lui  faisoit  toujours  preferer  aux  amnsemens  ordinaires 
de  la  soci^t^/'  Memoire  pour  Dupleiz,  p.  9.  Tbe  coincidence  in 
character  with  these  men.  of  another  remarkable  personage,  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  while  a  boy,  is  perhaps  worth  the  remarking.  His 
•ister  says,  ^  II  avoit  de  I'esprit;  son  hnmeur  etoit  sombre  et  tacitume ; 
il  pensoit  long  temps,  avant  que  de  repondre,  mais,  en  recompense,  il 
repondoit  juste/'  Memoires  de  Frederique  Sophie  Wilhelmine  de  Prasse, 
Margrave  de  Bareith,  i.  S-^22. 
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Thou^  Bei^;al  was  the  richest  part  of  India,  the  BOOKIV. 
French  factory  in  that  province  had,  from  want  of  ^^^'  ^' 
fmids  and  from  bad  management,  remained  in  a  low    j,.^^ 
condition.     The  colony  was  still  to  be  formed ;  and 
the  activity  and  resources  of  the  new  manager  soon 
produced  the  most  favourable  changes.   The  colonists 
multiplied ;  enterprise  succeeded  to  languor ;  Dupleix 
on  his  own  account  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
ooimtiy  trade,  in  which  he  employed  the  inheritance 
be  derived  from  his  father,  and  had  frequently  not 
less  than  twelve  vessek,  belonging  to  himself  and  his 
partners,  navigating  to  Surat,  Mecca,  Jedda,  the  Ma- 
nillas, the  Maldivias,  Goa,  Bussora,  and  the  coast  of 
Malabar.     He  realized  a  great  fortune :  During  his 
administration  more  than  8,000  brick  houses  were 
built  at  Chandemagor :  He  formed  a  new  establish- 
ment for  the  French  Company  at  Patna ;  and  ren- 
dered the  French  commerce  in  Bengal  an  object  of 
envy  to  the  most  commercial  of  the  European  co- 
lonies. ^ 

The  reputation  which  he  acquired  in  this  situation 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  occupy  the 
station  of  Governor  at  Pondicherry.  Upon  his  ap- 
"pointment  to  this  chief  command,  he  found  the  Com- 
pany in  debt;  and  he  was  pressed  by  instructions 
from  home,  to  effect  immediately  a  great  reduction 
of  expense. 

The  reduction  of  expense,  in  India,  raiang  up  a 
host  of  enemies,  is  an  arduous  and  a  dangerous  task 
to  a  European  Governor.  Dupleix  was  informed  that 
war  was  impending  between  France  and  the  maritime 
powers.  Pondicherry  was  entirely  open  to  the  sea,  and 
very  imperfectly  fortified  even  toward  the  land.  He 
proceeded,  with  his  usual  industry,  to  inquire^  to  plan, 
and  to  execute*  Though  expressly  forbidden,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Company,  to  incur 
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BOOK  IV.  any  expense  for  fortifications,  he^  on  the  prospect  of 
Chap.  1.  ^  ^^^^  ^j^jj  |.|^g  maritime  powers,  made*  the  works  at 

-w.g  Pondicherry  a  primary  object.  He  had  been  strug- 
gling with  the  difficulties  of  narrow  resources,  and 
the  strong  temptation  of  extended  views,  about  four 
years,  when  Labourdonnais  arrived  in  the  roads.^ 

The  mind  of  Dupleix,  though  ambitious,  active^ 
and  ingenious,  seems  to  have  possessed  but  little 
elevation.  His  vanity  was  excessive,  and  even  effi&* 
minate ;  and  he  was  not  exempt  from  theanfirmities 
of  jealousy  and  revenge.  In  the  enterprises  in  which 
the  fleet  was  destined  to  be  employed,  Labonrdon* 
nais  was  to  reap  the  glory ;  and  from  the  very  first 
he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  air  of  haughtiness 
and  reserve  which  his  rival  assumed.  As  the  English 
traders  were  warned  out  of  the  seas,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  cruizing,  Labourdonnais  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Madras.  The  danger  however  was  greats 
so  long  as  his  ships  were  liable  to  be  attacked,  with 
♦  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  on  shore.  He,  there- 
fore, demanded  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  from  Dupleix, 
to  place  him  on  a  level  in  point  of  metal  with  the 
English  fleet,  and  resolved  to  proceed  in  quest  of  it. 
Dupleix  alleged  the  danger  of  leaving  Pondicbarry 
deprived  of  its  guns,  and  refused.  With  a  very  in- 
ferior reinforcement  of  guns,^  with  a  very  inadequate 
supply  of  ammunition,  and  with  water  given  him  at 
Pondicherry,  so  bad,  as  to  produce  the  dysentery  in 
his  fleet,  Labourdonnais  put  to  sea  on. the  Hh  o£ 
August.  On  the  17th  he  descried  the  English  fleet  off 
Negapatnam,  and  hoisted  Dutch  colours  as  a  deooy. 

1  Me  moire  pour  Dupleix,  pp.  9 — S6. 

*  Labourdonnais  (Memoire,  i.  109)  does  not  state  the  number  of  the 
guns  from  Pondicherry  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself. 
Orme,  i.  64.  says  he  obtained  thirty  or  forty  pieces;  but  it  is  a  grievous 
defect  of  Mr.  Orme*s  history^  that  he  never  gives  his  auttiorities. 


upon  the  capture  of  Madras.  gl 

The  English,  understood  the   stratagem;   changed ^qokiv 
their  course ;  and  fled.     Labourdonnais  says  he  pur-  ^^h^ap.  i. 

sued  them  all  that  day  and  the  next ;  when,  having  "" ' 

the  wind,  they  escaped.^  He  returned  to  Pon-  ^^*^' 
dicherry  on  the  23d,  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
found  all  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernor and  council  still  more  hopeless  than  before. 
After  a  series  of  unfriendly  proceedif^s,  under  which 
he  had  behaved  with  a  manly  temperance ;  after  Du- 
pleix  had  even  commanded  him  to  re-land  the  Pon^ 
dicherry  troops,  he  resolved  to  send  the  fleet,  which 
he  was  stili  too  much  indisposed  ^  to  command,  to- 
wards Madras,  for  the  double  purpose,  of  seizing  the 
vessels  by  which  the  people  of  Madras  were  prepar- 
ing to  send  away  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects, 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  his  motions  were  watched 
by  the  English  fleet.  The  cruize  was  unskilfully 
conducted,  and  yielded  little  in  the  way  of  prize ;  it 
afforded  presumption,  however,  that  the  English  fleet 
had  abandoned  the  coast.  Labourdonnais  saw,  there- 
fore, a  chance  of  executing  his  plan  upon  Madras. 
He  left  Pondicherry  on  the  12th  of  September,  and 
on  the  14th  commenced  the  operations,  which  ended, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  surrender  of  the  place. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  an  express  ailicle  in  his 
orders  from  home  that  Labourdonnais  agreed  to  the 
restoration  of  Madras.^  But  nothing  could  be  more 
adverse  to  the  views  of  Dupleix.  He  advised,  he  in- 
treated,  he  menaced,  he  protested;  Labourdonnais, 

>  Memoire  pour  Labourdonnais,  ut  supra,  p.  110,  and  Orme,  p.  64, 
who  here  adopts  the  account  of  Labourdonnais. 

'  11  est  express^jnent  ddfeodu  au  sieur  de  la  Bourdonnais  de  s*en)parer 
daocan  etablissement  ou  comptoir  des  ennemis  pour  le  coDserver* 
Mem.  p.  105.  This  was  signed  by  M.  Orry,  Controuleur  General.  It 
appears,  by  the  orders  both  to  Labourdonnais  and  Dupleix,  that  the 
French  government,  and  East  India  Company,  shrunk  from  all  idea  of 
oonquest  in  India. 


^  Restoration  of  Madras  evaded. 

BOOK  IV.  however,  proceeded  with  firmness  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
Chap^  tions  into  which  he  had  entered.  Dupleix  not  onty 
,w^  refiised  all  assistance  to  expedite  the  removal  of  the 
goods,  and  enable  the  ships  to  leave  Madras  before 
the  storms  which  accompany  the  change  of  monsoon ; 
he  raised  up  every  obstruction  in  his  power,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  excite  sedition  among  Labourdonnais' 
own  people,  thaf  they  might  seize  and  send  him  to 
Pondicherry.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October 
a  storm  arose,  which  forced  the  ships  out  to  sea.  Two 
were  lost,  and  only  fourteen  of  the  crew  of  one  of 
them  were  saved.  Another  was  carried  so  £ar  to  the 
southward,  that  she  was  unaUe  to  regain  the  coast ; 
all  lost  their  masts,  and  sustained  great  and  formida* 
ble  injury.  Disregarding  the  most  urgent  entreaties 
for  assistance,  Dupleix  maintained  his  opposition.  At 
last,  a  suggestion  was  made,  that  the  articles  of  tiie 
treaty  of  ransom  should  be  so  for  altered,  as  to  afford 
time  to  the  French,  for  removal  of  the  goods ;  and 
Labourdonnais  and  the  English,  though  with  some 
reluctance,  agreed,  that  the  period  of  evacuation 
should  be  changed  from  tiie  15th  of  October  to  the 
15th  of  January.  This  was  all  that  Dupleix  desired. 
Upon  the  departure  of  Labourdonnais,  which  the 
state  of  the  season  rendered  indispensable,  the  place 
would  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Dupleix,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  embarrassed  with  the  fetters  of  a 
treaty.^ 

1  Memoire,  ut  supra,  pp.  142 — 280.  Orme,  i.  69 — ^72.  Dupleix,  in 
his  apology,  involves  the  cause  of  his  opposition  to  Labourdonnais  in 
mystery.  It  was  a  secret,  forsooth  I  And  a  secret  too,  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  company  I  The  disgrace,  then,  was  tripartite :  Great  consola- 
tion to  Labourdonnais !  And  great  satisfaction  to  the  nation f  **  Le 
Sieur  Dupleix,''  says  the  Memoire,  **  respecte  trop  les  ordres  do  mhiis- 
tere  et  ceux  de  la  Compagnie  poor  oser  poblier  ici  ce  qu'il  *lui  a  ^t^  en- 
joint  d'ensevelir  dans  le  plus  profond  secret :  **  p.  27.  In  the  usual  style 
of  subterfuge  and  mystery,  this  is  ambiguous  and  eqmvocal.  The  word 
ordres  may  signify  orders  given  him  to  behave  as  he  did  to  Labburdon- 


Fate  of  LaboiinhmuiiM,  0S 

The  remaining  history  of  Labourdonnais  may  be  BOOKiv. 
shortly  adduced.  Upon  his  return  to  Pondicherry,  ^°^'  ^' 
the  (^position,  which  he  had  formerly  experienced^  j^^^ 
was  changed  into  open  hostility.  All  his  proposals 
for  a  union  of  counsels  and  of  resources  were  rejected 
with  scorn.  Three  fresh  ships  had  arrived  from  the 
isbmda ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  skHin»  the  force  of  the  French  was  still  sufficient 
to  endanger,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  whole  of  the 
English  settlements  in  India.  ^  Convinced,  by  the 
counteraction  which  he  experienced,  that  he  possessed 
not  the  means  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
Labourdonnais  acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Dupleix 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Acheen  with  such  of  the 
ships  as  were  able  to  keep  the  sea,  and  return  to  Pon* 
dicherry  after  they  were  repaired ;  resigning  five  of 
them  to  Dupleix  to  carry  next  jenfs  investm^t  to 
Europe.  At  its  departure,  the  squadron  counted  of 
seven  ships,  of  which  four  were  in  tolerable  repair ; 
the  rest  were  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  they  could  reach  Acheen ;  if  this  was  im- 
practicaMe,  they  were  to  sail  for  the  islands.  In  con^ 
f(Nmiity  with  this  plan,  Labourdonnais  divided  them 
into  two  parts.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  sound 
vessels^   was  directed  to  make  its  way  to  Acheen, 

nais;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by  Voltaire,  who 
sajs,  **  Le  gouvemeor  Dupleix  s'excusa  dans  ses^  Memoires  sur  des 
ordves  feGretB  da  minist^.  Mais  U  n'avait  pu  recevoir  k  six  mille  lieaes 
des  ordres  coBoarnant  one  eonqu^te  qv'on  venait  de  faire,  et  que  le  mi* 
nistbre  de  France  a'ayait  jamais  pu  prevoir.  Si  ces  ordres  fbnestes 
avaienk  €t^  donn^  par  prevojrance,  ifs  etoient  formellement  contradic- 
ttHret  arec  ceuz  que  la  Bourdonnais  avait  apport^  Le  minist^re 
anndt  eu  il  se  reprocher  la  perte  de  neuf  millions  dont  on  priva  la  Franco 
ea  violant  la  capitulationy  mais  sur-tout  le  cruel  traitement  dont  il  paya 
le  genie,  la  yalettr^  et  la  magnanimity  de  la  Bourdonnais/'  Fragm. 
Hisinr.  sar  V  lode,  Art.  d.  Bat  the  word  ordrea  may  also  signify  orders 
merely  not  to  disclose  the  pretended  secret.  This  is  a  species  of  defence 
which  oagM  ever  to  be  suspected;  for  k  may  as  easily  be  applied  to  the 
(createst  villainy  as  to  the  greatest  worth,  and  is  far  more  likely  to  be  so. 
'  Onne,  i.  69,  73. 
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BOOKIV. without  waiting  for  the  rest:  he  himself  remained 
^^^^'  ^'  with  the  second,  with  intention  to  follow,  if  that 
1746.  were  in  Jiis  power.  The  first  division  outsailed, 
and  soon  lost  sight  of  the  other ;  with  which  La- 
bourdonnais,  finding  it  in  vain  to  strive  for  Acheen, 
at  last  directed  his  course  to  the  islands.  Hasten- 
ing to  Europe,  to  make  his  defence,  or  answer 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  he  took  his  passage 
in  a  ship  belonging  to  Holland.  In  consequence  of 
the  declaration  of  war  she  was  forced  into  an  English 
harbour.  Labourdonnais  was  recognized,  and  made 
a  prisoner ;  but  the  conduct  which  he  had  displayed 
at  Madras  was  known  and  remembered.  All  ranks 
received  him  with  favour  and  distinction.  That  he 
might  not  be  detained,  a  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company  oflFered  to  become  security  for  him  with  his 
person  and  property.  With  a  corresponding  libera- 
lity, the  government  declined  the  offer,  desiring  no 
security  but  the  word  of  Labourdonnais.  His  treat- 
ment in  France  was  different.  The  representations 
of  Dupleix  had  arrived :  A  brother  of  Dupleix  was 
a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company ;  Dupleix  had 
only  violated  a  solemn  treaty;  Labourdonnais  had 
only  faithfully  and  gloriously  served  his  country ;  and 
he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  He  remained  in 
that  prison  three  years ;  while  the  vindication  which 
he  published,  and  the  authentic  documents  by  which 
he  supported  it,  fully  established  his  innocence,  and 
the  ardour  and  ability  of  his  services.  He  survived 
his  liberation  a  short  time,  a  memorable  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  blind  government  encourages 
desert.  ^ 


1  Memoire,  ut  supra,  pp.  321-*S80.  Orme,i.72,Rayiial,liv.iv.  sect. 
SO.  Voltaire,  amid  other  praises,  says  of  him,  ^<I1  fit  plas  ;  il  dispersn 
line  escadre  Anj^oise  dans  la  mer  de  I'lnde,  ce  qui  n'etoit  jamais  arriv^ 
qu'  ^  lui,  et  ce  qu*on  n'a  pas  rcYis  depuis."  Fragm«  Histor.  sor  1*  Inde, 
Art.^. 


Duplfix  retains  Hadrai.  Off 

He  h^  not  taken  his  departure  from  Madbms^DOOK^v. 
when  the  trdc^  oi  the  Nabob  apjieared.  Dupleix  ^^^^'  ^' 
bad  beep  able  to  dissuade  that  native  ruler  from  yidd*  it46«* 
rag  his  protection  to  Madras,  a  service  which  the 
Engfish,  who  had  prevailed  on  Commodone  Baraet 
to  abstain  from  molesting  Pondicherry,  claimed  as 
their  due.  Dupleix  had  gained  him  by  the  poco* 
miae  of  Madras.  The  Moors,  (so  at  that  time  the 
Moslems  in  India  were  generallj  called)  qilidcly  how^ 
ever  perceived^,  that  the  promise  was  a  ddusion ;  and 
he  now  inroposed  to  take  vengeance  by  driving  the 
French  from  the  place.  As  soon  as  Labourdonnaia 
and  his  fleet  disappeared,  a  numerous  army  of  the 
Nabob,  led  by  his  son,  invested  Madras*  From  tha 
disaster  however  which  had  befallen  the  ieet,  La» 
bourdonnais  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
bdiind  him  about  1200  Europeans,  disripiined  by 
himself;  the  French,  therefore,  encountered  tha 
Indians;  astonished  them  b^ond  measure,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  artiUay ;  with  a  numerical  jEbrce 
whidi  bore  no  proportion  to  the  enemy,  gained  over 
them  a  decisive  victory ;  and  first  broke  the  spell 
which  held  the  £un^)eans  in  subjection  to  the  native 
powers.* 

The  masters  of  mankind,  haw  little  soever  dis- 
posed to  share  better  things  with  the  people,  are 
abundantly  wiUing  to  give  them  a  share  of  their  dis- 
grace.    Though,  on  other  occasions,  they  may  i^ect 

1  l&onoirepoar  Dupleix,  p.  2S,  Mem.jKMr  lAbouidooiuus>  i.  Sitf9. 
'*  b  was  ROW  more  tbaa  %  ceotury,'*  (aiiys  Mr.  Onae,  i.  76)  *^  suace  ai^ 
of  the  EuropiMili  nations  had  gained  a  decisive  adrantage  in  war  ngniaar 
the  officers  of  the  Greet  Mogi»i-  The  experience  of  foneAe^  uosttoocsafQl 
warsy  aod  tbi;  9caoti«M^s»Qf  nUitary  abiltlifis  which  prcHatled  in  all  nba 
drionias  frovi  a  \ob%  4i9ii$e  of  aims,  had  persaaded  them  thatthe  Mooip 
woa  a  bmva  and  fonpidable  eoea^;  whea  the  f  reach  ac  oncp  bndc^ 
throagk  <be«hartt  of  this  timttroos  jopiiiifai,  by  dafeatiBga  whale  ara^ 
with  a  single  battalion/' 

VOL.  IIL  F 
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BOOKIV.  a  merit  in  despising  the  public  will,  they  dihgently 
^'^^*  ^'  put  on  the  appearance  of  being  constrained  by  it  in 
1.746.  any  dishonourable  action  which  they  have  a  mind  to 
perform.  In  violating  the  treaty  with  the  English, 
Diipleix  recognised  his  own  baseness;  means  were 
therefore  used  to  make  the  French  inhabitants  of 
Pondicherry  assemble  and  draw  up  a  remonstrance 
.  against  it,  and  a  prayer  that  it  might  be  annulled. 
Moved,  by  respect  for  the  general  voice  of  his  country* 
men,  Dupleix  sent  his  orders  to  declare  the  treaty  of 
ransom  annulled ;  to  take  the  keys  of  all  magazines; 
and  to  seize  every  article  of  property,  except  the 
clothes  of  the  wearers,  the  moveaUes  of  their  houses, 
and  the  jewels  of  the  women ;  orders  which  were 
executed  with  avaricious  exactness.  The  governor 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Pon^herry,  and  exhibited,  by  Dupleix,  in  a  species 
of  triumph.^ 

'  The  English  still  possessed  the  settlement  of  Fort 
St.  David,  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL  It  was  situated 
twelve  miles  south  from  Pondicherry ;  with  a  territory 
still  larger  than  that  of  Madras.  Besides  Fort 
St.  David,  at  which  were  placed  the  houses  of  the 
Company,  and  other  Europeans^  it  contained  the 
towii  of  Cuddalore^  inhabited  by  the  Indian  mer- 
chants, and  other  natives ;  and  two  or  three  populous 

1  Mem.  pour  Labourdonnais,  i.  25S.  Orme,  i.  77.  Dupleix,  in  h» 
Apology,  (Mem.  p.  87)  declines  defending  this  breach  of  faith,  repeat- 
ing the  former  pretence  of  secrecy*— to  which,  he  says,  the  Ministry  and 
the  Company  enjoined  him.  Experience  justifies  three  inferences ; 
1.  That  the  disgrace  was  such  as  explanation  would  enhance ;  2.  that 
tba  Ministry  and  the  Company  were  sharers  in  it;  3.  that  having  such 
partners^  his  safety  did  not  depend  upon  his  justification.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  certain  he  was  innocent,  because  the  Ministry  and  the  Com- 
pany continued  to  employ  him.  It  was  certain,  either  that  he  was  in- 
nocent, or  that  the  AGnistry  and  the  Company  were  sharers  in  his  guilt. 
And  it  was  a  maxim  at  that  time  in  France,  that  a  Ministry  never  can 
have  guilt :  If  so^  the  inference  was  logical. 
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villages.     The  fort  was  small ;  but  stronger  than  any  BOOKIV. 
of  its  size  in  India.     Cuddalore  was  surrounded,  on  ^^^^'  ^• 
the  three  sides  towards  the  land,  by  walls  flanked  "TITT" 
with  bastions.     On  the  side  towards  the  sea,  it  was 
open,  but  skirted  by  a  river,  which  was  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  mound  of  sand.     A  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madras  had,  after  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  ransom,  made  their  way  to  Fort  St.  David ; 
and  the  agents  of  the  Company  at  that  place  now 
took  upon  thepaselves  the  functions  of  the  Presidency 
of  Madras,  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
English  affairs  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  ^ 

Dupleix  loss't  no  time  in  following  up  the  retention 
of  Madras  with  an  enterprise  against  Fort  St.  David, 
the  reduction  of  which  would  have  left  him  without 
a  European  rival.  In  the  night  of  the  19th  of  De* 
cember,  a  force,  consisting  of  1700  men,  Inostly 
Europeans,  of  which  fifty  were  cavalry,  with  two 
companies  of  the  Caffre  slaves  trained  by  Labour* 
donnais,  set  out  from  Pondicherry,  and  arrived  next 
morning  in  the  vicinity  of  the  English  fort.  The 
garrison,  including  the  men  who  had  escaped  from 
Madras,  amounted  to  no  more  than  about  200  Euro- 
peans and  100  Topasses.  At  this  time  the  English 
had  not  yet  learned  to  train  Sepoys  in  the  European 
discipline,  though  the  French  had  already  set  them 
the  example,  and  had  four  or  five  disciplined  com- 
panies at  Pondicherry.  ^  They  had  hired,  however, 
S,000  of  the  undisciplined  soldiers  of  the  country, 
who  are  armed  promiscuously  with  swords  and  tar- 
gets, bows  and  arrows,  pikes,  lances,  matchlocks  or 
muskets,  and  known  among  the  Europeans  by  the 

I  Orme,  i.  78. 

*  The  two  important  discoveries  for  conquering  India  were ;  1st,  di« 
weakness  of  the  native  armies  against  European  discipline;  ^dly,  the 
facility  of  imparting  that  discipline  to  natives  in  the  European  servict. 
Both  discoverMS  were  naade  by  the  French. 
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BOOK IV.  name  of  Peons;  among  these  men  ihey  had  distii* 
^"^^'  ^'  buted  eight  or  nine  hundred  muskets,  and  destined 
1747.  them  for  the  defence  of  Cuddalore*  They  had  also 
aj^lied  for  assistance  to  the  Nabob ;  and  he,  exas* 
perated  against  the  French,  by  his  defeat  at  Madras^ 
engaged,  upon  the  promise  of  the  English  to  defray 
part  of  the  expense,  to  send  his  army  to  assist  ¥<at 
St.  David.  The  French,  having  gained  an  advan* 
tageous  post,  and  laid  down  their  arms  for  a  little 
rest,  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  an  easy  prey, 
when  an  army  of  nearly  10,000  men  advanced  in 
sight.  Not  attempting  resistance,  the  French  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  twelve  Europeans  killed  and 
ISO  wounded.  Dupleix  immediately  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  Moors  to  detach  them  from 
the  English  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  meditated  the 
capture  of  Cuddalore  by  surprise.  On  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  January,  500  men  were  embarked  in 
boats,  with  orders  to  enter  the  river  and  attack  the 
open  quarter  of  the  town  at  daybreak.  But,  as  the 
wind  rose,  and  the.  surf  was  high,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return.  * 

Dupleix  was  fertile  in  expedients,  and  inde&tigable 
in  their  application.  He  sent  a  detachment  from  Ma- 
dras into  the  Nabob's  territory,  in  hopes  to  withdraw 
liim  to  its  defence.  The  French  troops  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  barbarity  of  their  ravages ;  but  the 
Indian  army  remained  at  Fort  St.  David,  and  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Nabob  was  increased.  On  the  20th 
of  Januaiy,  the  four  ships  of  Labourdonnais'  squa- 
dron, which  had  sailed  to  Acheen  to  refit,  arrived  in 
the  road  of  Pondicherry.  Dupleix  conveyed  to  the 
Nabob  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  vast  accession 
of  force  wbidi  he  had  received ;  describing  the  Eng- 

>  Orme,i.79-~83. 
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lish  as  a  contemptible  handful  of  men,  devoted  to  de-  BOOK  IV. 
stniction.     "  The  governments  of  Indostan,"   says  ^'^^^'  ^" 
Mr.  Orme  on  this  occasion,  "  have  no  idea  of  national  "Tt^tT* 
honour  in  the  conduct  of  their  politics ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  think  the  party  with  whom  they  are  engaged 
is  reduced  to  great  distress,  they  shift,  without  hesita- 
tion, their  alliance  to  the  opposite  side,  making  imme- 
diate advantage  the  only  rule  of  their  action,"    A 
peace  was  accordingly  concluded ;  the  Nabob's  troops 
abandoned  the  English ;  his  son,  wbo  conunanded  the 
anny,  paid  a  visit  to  Pondicherry ;  was  received,  by 
Dupleix,  with  that  display  in  which  he  delighted ;  and 
was  gratified  by  a  con^derable  present.^ 

Blocked  up,  as  it  would  have  been,  from  receiving 
supplies,  by  the  British  ships  at  sea,  and  by  the  Na- 
bob's army  on  land,  Pondicherry,  but  for  this  treaty, 
would  soon  have  been  reduced  to  extremity.^  And 
now  the  favourable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  the 
destruction  of  Fort  St.  David  was  eagerly  seiz^.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  a  French  army 
was  seen  approaching  the  town.  After  some  resists 
anoe,  it  had  crossed  the  river,  which  flows  a,  little 
way  north  from  the  fort,  and  had  taken  possession  of 
its  former  advantageous  position ;  when  an  English 
fleet  was  seen  approaching  the  road.  The  French 
crossed  the  river  with  precipitation,  and  returned  to 
Pondicherry.^ 

The  fleet  under  Captain  Peyton,  after  it  was  lost 
sight  of  by  Labourdonnais,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
off  Negapatnam,  had  tantalized  the  inhabitants  of 
Madras,  who  looked  to  it  with  eagerness  for  protec- 
tion, by  appearing  off  PuUicat,  about  thirty  miles  to 

1  Meooure  pour  LabourdooiMiis,  i.  239»    M«moire  pour  Dupleix, 
p-  2P.    Orme,  i.  84, 85. 
*  So  says  DTipleix  htniself,  Mem.  p.  2§. 
s  Onne,  i.  87.    Mem.  pour  Dupbix,  \h  29* 
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BOOK  IV,  the  northward  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  agaiii 
^^^'  "  sailing  away.  Peyton  proceeded  to  'Biengsl :  because 
1747.  the  sixty  gun  ship  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
supposed  incapable  of  bearing  the  shock  of  her  own 
guns.  The  fleet  was  there  reinforced  by  two  ships, 
one  of  sixty  and  one  of  forty  guns,  sent  from  England 
with  Admiral  Griffin;  who  assumed  the  command, 
and  proceeded  with  expedition  to  save  Fort  St.  David, 
and  menace  Pondicherry.  The  garrison  was  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  100  Europeans,  200  Topasses, 
and  100  Sepoys,  from  Bombay,  beside  400  Sepoys 
from  Tillichery:  In  the  course  of  the  year  150  sol- 
diers were  landed  from  the  Company's  ships  from 
England :  And,  in  the  month  of  January,  1748,  Ma- 
jor Laurence  arrived,  with  a  commission  to  command 
the  whole  of  the  Company's  forces  in  India.^ 

The  four  ships  which  had  arrived  at  Pondicherry 
from  Acheen,  and  which  Dupleix  foresaw  would  be  in 
imminent  danger,  when  the  English  fleet  should  rec- 
tum to  the  coast,  he  had,  as  soon  as  he  felt  assured  of 
concluding  peace  with  the  Nabob,  ordered  from  Pon- 
dicherry tp  Goa.  From  Goa  they  proceeded  to  Mau- 
ritius, where  they  were  joined  by  three  other  ships 
from  France,  About  the  middle  of  June,  this  fleet 
was  descried  off*  Fort  St.  David,  making  sail,  as  if  it 
intended  to  bear  down  upon  the  English.  Admiral 
Griffin  waited  for  the  land  wind,  and  put  to  sea  at 
night,  expecting  to  find  the  enemy  in  the  morning. 
But  the  French  admiral,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
crowded  sail,  and  proceeded  directly  to  Madras,'Where 
he  landed  300  soldiers,  and  200,000/.  in  silver,  the 
object  of  his  voyage ;  and  then  returned  to  Mauritius. 
Admiral  Griffin  sought  for  him  in  vain.  But  Dupleix^ 
knowing  that  several  days  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  English  ships   back  to  Fort   St.  Pavid, 

1  Ormei   i.  60, 87,  88. 
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against  the  mon8ck>n»  contrived  another  attack  upon  BOOK  IV. 
Cuddalore.    Major  I^urence.  by  a  well  executed  ^"^^'  ^' 
«B.  .Uowed  ui  «».,  t  midn^.  .„  appr«d.  the -^ 
Teiy  walls,  and  even  to  apply  their  scaling  ladders, 
under  an  idea  that  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  when 
a  sudden  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry  struck 
them  with  dismay,  and  threw  them  into  precipitate 
retreat.* 

The  government  of  England,  moved  by  the  disas^ 
ters  of  the  nation  in  India,  and  jealous  of  the  aiscend* 
ancy  assumed  by  the  French,  had  now  prepared  a 
formidable  armament  for  the  East.  Nine  ships  of  the 
puUicnavy,  one  of  seventy-four,  one  of  sixty*four,  two 
of  sixty,  two  of  fifty,  one  of  twenty  guns,  a  sloop  of 
fourteen,  a  bomb  ketch  with  her  tender,  and  a  hospi-^ 
tal-ship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Boscawen;  and 
efeven  ships  of  the  Company,  carrying  stores  and 
troops,  to  the  amount  of  1,400  men,  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land toward  the  end  of  the  year  1747.  They  had 
instructions  to  capture  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  their 
way ;  as  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  enterprises 
of  the  French  in  India.  But  the  leaders  of  the  expe- 
dition, after  examining  the  coasts  and  observing  the 
means  of  defence,  were  deterred  by  the  loss  of  time  , 
which  the  enterprise  would  produce*  On  the  9th  of 
August  they  arrived  at  Fort  St..  David,  when  the 
squadron,  joined  to  that  under  Griffin,  formed  the 
largest  European  force  that  any  one  power  had  yet 
possessed  in  India.^ 

Dufdeix,  who  had  received  early  intelligence  from 
France  of  the.  preparations  for  this  armament,  had 

• 

>  Ome,  i.  88 — 91.  Orme  says  that  SOO  soldiers  only  were  landed  bj 
the  French  at  Madras.  Dupleix  himself  says,  Trois  cent  hommtt,  tant 
Stthu  que  maladet.    Mem.  p.  33. 

•  Orme^  i.  91— ftB.    . 
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iQQOKlv.  been  tbe  niere  eager  to  obtain  an  interval  of  friend* 
^^'  ^'  sftup  with  the  Nadxib,  and  to  improve  it  to  the  utmost 
j^^tt^  fo^  laying  in  prbVisidnk  and  stores  at  Pondicherry  and 
Madras ;  knowing  well^  as  soon  as  the  superior  force 
of  the  English  should  appear,  that  ttie  Nabob  would 
change  sides»  and  the  French  settlements,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  would  again  be  cut  off  from  supplies.^ 

Preparations  at  Fort  St.  David  had  been  made,  to 
expedite  the  operations  of  Boscawen,  and  he  was  in  a 
vtojr  short  time  ready  for  action ;  when  aU  English* 
meh  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  loss  of  Madras 
revenged  by  the  destruction  of  Pondicherry.  Amid 
othftr  points  of  preparation  for  attaining  this  desirable 
object^  there  waft  6ne,  tb  wit,  knowledge,  whidi  they 
hftd,  ufifbftHDbtely,  overlooked.  At  a  place'  called 
Artancopang^  about  two  mUes  to  the  southwest  of 
l^dtldidierry,  «^6  Frettdh  had  built  a  small  fbrt. 
Whto  the  English  arrived  at  this  place,  not  a  man 
^^  fbund  who  could  ^ve  a  description  of  it.  They 
j^esolv^,  however^  td  t^^  it  by  assault )  but  wei«  tt^ 
puked,  and  the  repulite  d^Mted  Itie  men.  Time  was 
predDUs ;  for  the  reason  of  the  rainfe,  and  the  change 
of  fnonsddn.  Were  M  hand  :  A  feinati  detachment,  too, 
left  ^t  the  fbrt,  might  hbv«  hekl  the  l^^ble  gatrison  in 
check :  But  It  was  resolved  to  take  Ariancopang  at 
atiy  Expense :  Batteries  W€Jre  opened ;  but  the  enemy 
defended  themselves  with  spirit :  Major  Laurence  was 
taken  prisoner  in  the  trenches :  Several  days  were 
consumed,  and  more  would  have  been  added  to 
them,  had  not  a  part  6f  the  enemy's  magazine  of 
powder  taken  fire,  which  so  terrified  the  g&rrison, 
that  they  blew  up  the  walls  and  retreated  to  Pon- 
dicherry.    As  if  sufficient  time  had  not  been  lost, 

1  Memoire  poor  Duplttx,  p.  %1, 8ft* 
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the  En^ish  remained  five  days  longer  to  repiiir  the  book  i v. 
liMl:,  in  which  they  resolved    to    leave  a  garrisont  ^*^'  ^* 
lest  the  enemy  should  resume  possesskm  during  the    |  ^^^ 


They  advanced  to  Pondicherry,  and  opened  the 
trenches  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town,  at  tiie 
distance  of  1»500  yards  from  the  wall,  though  it  was 
even  then  customary  to  open  them  within  800  yards 
of  the  covered  way.  The  cannon  and  mortars  in  the 
ships  were  found  capable  of  little  execution ;  and, 
firom  want  of  experience,  the  approaches,  with  much 
labour,  went  slowly  on.  At  last  they  were  carried 
within  800  yards  of  the  wall ;  when  it  was  fbund  im* 
possible  to  extend  them  any  further,  on  account  of  a 
large  morass;  while,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
town,  they  might  have  been  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
glacis.  Batteries,  at  the  distance  of  800  yards,  were 
constructed  on  the  edge  of  the  morass ;  but  the  ene* 
my's  fire  proved  double  that  of  the  besiegers ;  the 
rains  came  on ;  sickness  prevailed  in  the  camp ;  very 
little  impression  had  been  made  on  the  defences  of  the 
town;  a  short  time  would  make  the  roads  impracti- 
cable ;  and  hurricanes  were  apprehended,  which  would 
drive  the  ships  from  the  coast.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined, by  a  council  of  war,  thirty-one  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  trenches,  that  the  siege  should  he 
raised.  Dupleix,  as  corresponded  with  the  character 
of  the  man,  made  a  great  ostentation  and  parade  on 
this  unexpected  event.  He  represented  himself  as 
having  gained  one  of  die  most  brilliant  victories  on 
record ;  he  wrote  letters  in  this  strain,  not  only  to 
France,  but  to  the  Indian  princes,  and  even  to  the 
Grdll  Mogul  himself;  he  received  in  return  the 
highest  compliments  on  his  own  conduct  and  bravery, 
as  well  as  on  the  prowess  of  his  nation ;  and  the 
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BOOKIV.  English  were  regarded  in  India  as  only  a  secondary 
^'^'  and  inferior  people.^ 
1749*  '^  November  news  arrived  that  a  suspension  of 
arms  had  taken  place  between  England  and  France : 
and  this  was  shortly  after  followed  by  intelligence  of 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  which  the  French 
government  had  agreed  to  restore  Madras.  It  was 
.  delivered  up  in  August,  with  its  fortifications  much 
improved.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  south  from 
Madras  was  the  town  of  San  Tome,  or  St.  Thomas, 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  and,  in  the  time  of  their 
prosperity,  a  place  of  note.  It  had  long  however  been 
reduced  to  obscurity,  and  though  inhabited  mostly  by 
Christians,  had  hardly  been  regarded  as  a  possession 
by  any  of  the  European  powers.  It  had  been  found 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  from  the  sympathy 
of  religion,  had  conveyed  useful  information  to  the 
French  in  their  designs  upon  Madras.  To  prevent 
the  Uke  inconvenience  in  future,  it  was  now  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English,  and  the  obnoxious  part 
of  the  inhabitants  ordered  to  withdraw.^ 

No  events  of  any  importance  had  occurred  at  the 
other  presidencies,  during  these  years  of  war.  The 
Viceroy  of  Bengal  had  prohibited  the  French  and 
English  from  prosecuting  their  hostilities  in  his  domi- 
nions. This  governor  exacted  contributions  from  the 
European  colonies,  for  the  protection  which  he  be* 
stowed;  that  however  which  he  imposed  upon  the 

1  Ome^  i.  80, 98—106.  Dapleix  (Mem.  p.  32)  sa^rs  that  the  trendies 
were  open  forty-two  days,  and  that  the  siege  altogether  lasted  fifty-eight. 
The  memoir  drawn  op  by  the  French  East  India  Company,  in  answer  to 
Dupleix,  alleges  more  than  once  that  Dopleix  was  ddfective  in  penonal 
courage ;  and  says  he  apologized  for  the  care  with  which  he  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  shot,  by  acknowledging  que  le  bruU  des  armes  suspendoit  ie$ 
reflexions,  ei  que  h  calmeteul  convetwU  d  son  genie  :  p.  18. 
'    *  Orme,  i.  107,  75, 131. 
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English  did  not  exceed  100,000/.   A  quantity  of  raw  BOOKiv* 
silk,  amounting  to  800  bales,  belonging  to  the  Com-  ^'*'^'  \ 
pany,  was  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  r  and  the  dis-    ^^^ 
tresB  which  the  incursions  of  that  people  produced  in 
the  province,  increased  the  difficulties  of  traffic.^ 

The  trade  of  the  Company  exhibited  the  following 
resdts: — 

Goods  and  Stores 
exported. 

1744  . .    £a»l,S\%  . 

1745  ..        91,364  . 

1746  . .      265,818  . . 

1747  . .      107,979 

1748  .       127,224 


Bullion  ditto. 

Total. 

^458,544  .. 

j£689.862 

476,858  .. 

668,217 

560,020  . . 

825,838 

779,256  . . 

887,235 

706,890  . . 

834,114 

The  bills  of  exchange  for  which  the  Company  paid 
during  those  years  were : 

1744  . .    i€l03,349  1747  . .    ^441,651 

1745  ..         98,213  1748  ..       178,419 

1746  . .       417,647 

The  amount  of  sales  for  the  same  years  (including 
thirty  per  cent,  of  duties,  which  remained  to  be  de- 
ducted) was : 

1744  . .    *gl,997,506  1747  . .    rfl,739,159 

1745  . .       8,480,966  1748  .  •       1,768,041* 

1746  . .       1,602,388 

The  official  value  at  the  custom-house  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  Company,  during  that  period, 
was  as  follows : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1744 rf743,608 rf476,274 

1745 973,705 293,113 

1  Oime,  ii.  45. 

•Tlunl  Report  fitom  the  Committee  of  Secrecy^  1773;  p.  75. 
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Company's  Dividend. 

Importi.  Bzpotta. 

1746 3^646,697  ....      893,540 

1747  ....       821,783 345,526 

1748  ....    1,098,712  ....      306,357' 
Tbe  dividend  was  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time.^ 

During  the  same  period,  the  trade  of  the  nation, 
notwithstanding  the  war,  had  considerably  increased. 
The  imports  had  risen  from  6,362,971/.  official  value, 
to  8,186,408/.;  and  the  exports  from  11,429»628/. 
to  12,851,433/;  and,  in  the  .t.wo  following  years,  to 
14,099,366/.  and  15,138,004/.'' 


»  9 

>  Sir  C.  Whitworth*8  Tables,  part  ii.  p.  9. 
3  AVbitworth's  Tables,  part  i.  p.  78. 


>  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  74» 
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CHAR  II. 

OrigiBf  Progress,  and  Suspension^  of  the  Contest 
for  establishing  Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  Car* 
natic. 

A  NBW  scene  is  now  to  open  in  the  historj  of  the  bookiv. 
East  India  Company.     Before  this  period  tiicy  had  ^^^^'  *• 
maiotained  the  character  of  mere  traders,  and,  by    .^.g 
humility  and  submission,  endeaVouted  to  preserve  a  ^ 
footing  in  that  distant  country,  usder  the  protection 
or  oppres^on  of  the  native  powers.     We  shall  now 
behold  them  entering  the  lists .  of  war ;  and  misdog 
with  eagamess  in  the  contests  of  the  princes^     Du« 
pleix,  whose  views  vinere  larger  tlian,  at  that  time^ 
those  of  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  had 
abeady  planned,  in  his  imagination,  an  empire  fbr 
the  French,  and  had  entered  pretty  deeply  into  the 
iQtrigues  of  the  country  powers.     The  English  were 
the  first  to  draw  the  sword ;  and  from  no  higher  in- 
ducement than  the  promise  of  a  trifling  settlement  on 
the  Coromandel  coast. 

A  prince  who,  amid  the  revolutions  of  that  OMintry, 
had,  some  years  before,  possessed  and  lost  the  throne 
of  Taiyore,  repaired  to  Fort  St«  David,  and  eirtreated 
the  assistance  of  the  English.  He  represented  his 
countrymen  as  ready  lo  co-operate  for  his  restoration ; 
and  ^mised  the  tksct  and  country  of  Devi-Cotah, 
with  the  payment  of  all  expenses^  if,  with  their  assist- 
wre,  he  should  recover  his  rights*  The  war  between^ 
the  Frendi  and  EngUsfa  had  brought  to  the  settle- 
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BOOK  IV.  ments  of  both  nations  in  that  quarter  of  India,  a 
Ch4p.  s.  greater  quantity  of  troops  than  was  necessary  for 
"TITI^  their  defence ;  and  with  the  masters  of  troops  it 
seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  whenever  they  possess 
them  in  greater  abundance  than  is  necessary  for  de- 
fence, to  employ  them  for  the  disturbance  of  others. 
The  French  and  English  rulers  in  India  showed 
themselves  extremely  obedient  to  that  law.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Tanjore  fugitive  were  embraced  at 
Fort  St.  David;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1749,  480  Europeans,  and  1,000  Sepoys,  with  four 
field-pieces  and  four  small  mOftai*s,  marched  with  him 
for  Tanjore. 

Tanjore  was  one  of  those  rajahships,  or  small 
kingdoms,  into  which  the  Mohamedans,  at  their  first 
invasion  of  India,  found  the  country  in  general 
divided.  It  occupied  little  more  than  the  splice  en- 
closed and  intersected  by  the  numerous  mouths  of 
the  river  Cavery.  The  Coleroon,  or  most  northern 
branch  of  that  river,  bounded  it  on  the  north,  and  it 
extended  about  seventy  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
nearly  as  much  inland  from  the  sea.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  neighbouring  country,  it  appears  to  have  become 
dependent  upon  the  more  powerful  rajahship  of 
Beejanuggur,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Moha- 
medan  kingdoms  in  Deccan;  and  afterwards  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Beejapore,  but  subject  still  to  its  own 
laws  and  its  own  sovereign  or  rajah,  who  held  it 
under  the  tide  of  Zemindar.  In  the  time  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  it  has  been  already  seen,  that  a  very  remark- 
able personage,  the  father  of  Sevagee,  who  had  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  the  Camatic,  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  Rajah  or  Polygar  of  Mudkul  or 
Madura,  against  the  Rajah  or  Zemindar  or  Naig  (for 
we  find  all  these  titles  applied  to  him)  of  Tanjore, 
whom  they  defeated  and  ^ew ;  that  afterwards,  quar^ 
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reUing  with  the  Rajah  of  Mudkul,  about  the  divisioii  BOOKIV. 
of  the  conquered  territory,  the  Mahratta  stripped  ^"'*'-*- 
him  of  his  dominions,  took  possession  both  of  Mudkul    j^^ 
and  Tanjore,  and  transmitted  them  to  his  posterity.^ 
His  grandson  Shawgee  was  attacked  and  taken  pri^ 
soner  by  Zulfeccar  Khan,  who,  to  strengthen  his 
party,  restored  him  to  his  government  or  zemindary^ 
upon  the  death  of  Aurungzebe.     Shawgee  had  two 
brothers,  Shurfagee  and  Tuckogee.     They  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  government,  and  all  died  witiiout 
issue,  excepting  the  last.     Tuckogee  had  three  sons, 
Baba  Sail^  Nana,  and  Sahugee.     Baba  Saib  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  and  died  without  issue.     Nana 
died  before  him,  but  left  an  infant  son,  and  his  widow 
was  raised  to  the  government,  by  the  influence  of 
Seid,  the  commander  of  the  fort.     This  power&l 
servant  soon  deprived  the  Queen  of  all  authority, 
threw  her  into  prison,  and  set  up  as  rsyah  a  pretended 
son  of  Shurfagee.     It  suited  the  views  of  Seid  to 
allow  a  very  short  existence  to  this  prince,  and  his 
power.     He  next  placed  Sahugee;  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Tuckogee,  in  the  seat  of  government. 
Sahugee  also  was  soon  driven  from  the  throne.    Seid 
now  vested  with  the  name  of  sovereign  Pretaupa 
Sing,  a  son  by  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of  Tuckogee. 
This  was  in  1741.     The  first  act  of  Pretaupa  Sing's 
government  was  to  assassinate  Seid.   It  was  Sahugee 
who  now  craved  the  assistance  of  the  English.*     And 
it  was  after  having  corresponded  for  years  with  Pre- 
taupa Sing,  as  King  of  Tanjore ;  after  having  offered 
to  him  the  frtendship  of  the  English  nation;    and 
after    having    courted    his   assistance    against    the 

t  Vide  sapra.     Also  Aurangzebe's  Operations  in  Deccan,  by  Scott,  p.  6. 

«  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  an  aa- 
vbentic  MS.  account  of  Tanjore.  See  also  Orme,  i.  108,  who  in  soma 
particiiiars  was  misinformed. 
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BOOK  nr.  French ;  tiiat  t&e  'Eng^h  rulers  now,  without  so 
^^*^^'^  much  as  a  pretence  of  any  prorocation,  and  without 
I'Y^n    the  allegation  of  any  other  motive  than  the  advantage 
of  possessing  Devi-Cotah,  dispatched  an  army  to  de- 
throne him.^ 

The  troops  proceeded  by  land,  while  the  battering- 
cannon  and  provisions  were  conveyed  by  sea.  They 
had  begun  to  proceed  when  the  monsoon  changed,  with 
a  violent  hurricane.  The  army,  having  crossed  the 
river  Coleroon,  without  opposition,  were  on  the  point 
of  taming  into  a  road  among  the  woods  whidi  they 
would  have^und  inextricable.  Some  x>f  the  soldiers, 
however,  discovered  a  passage  along  the  river,  into 


I  ^  The  meaning  of  this  letter  is  to  let  your  Majesty  know,  I  shall 
it  a  great  honour  to  be  upon  such  terms  with  your  Majesty,  as 
may  be  convenieot  to  both ;  for  which  reason,  I  hope,  this  will  meet 
With  a  gracious  acceptance,  as  likewise  the  few  things  I  send  with  it.** 
Letter  from  Governor  Floyer  to  Pretaupa  Sing,  King  of  Tanjore^  dated 
dOth  Not.  1746.^— ^<  I  received  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  of  the 
Kiag  of  Tanjore'e  regard  and  civility  towards  the  English :  You  may  be 
assured,  that  after  the  arrival  of  our  ships,  which  will  be  very  soon,  I 
will  serve  the  Hing,  and  all  the  people  that  will  do  us  good  against  the 
Kmich,  who  are  enemies  to  all  the  world."  Letter  from  Governor  Floyer 
Co  Maccajeeniko,  officer  of  the  King  of  Tanjore,  dated  Sd  Jan.  1747.— - 
**  This  id  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  of  the  good  news  we  have  received 
Irom  Europe  tsvo  days  past.  The  French  nation  (enemies  both  to  your 
Majesty  and  the  English)  had  fitted  out  a  force  with  design  to  drive  the 
lEnglish  out  of  Indisi;  and,  had  they  been  successful,  they  would  nev^r 
hsLve  stopped  there ;  but  would  have  made  settlements  in  whatever  parts 
of  your  country  thoy  liked  best ;  as  they  have  already  done  at  Caricai. 
But  it  pleased  God,  that  their  vile  designs  have  been  prevented;  for  oar 

ships  met  them  at  sea,  and  took  and  destroyed  die  whole  of  them I 

tIo  not  at  all  doubt,  but  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be  able  to  pat  you  in 
Ixweession  of  Carical,  which  I  hear  you  so  much  wish  for.*'  Letter  fnm 
Governor  Floyer  to  the  King  of  Taajore,  dated  19th  Jan.  1748.  See 
i.  25,  26,  of  a  Collection  of  Papers,  entitled  Tanjore  Papers,  published 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  three  4to.  volumes,  in  1777,  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  a  vindication  of  the  Company,  drawn  up  by  their  counsel  Mr. 
Kousy  in  answer  to  two  pamphlets;  one  entitled  **  State  Of  Facts  relative 
to  Tanjore ;''  the  otlier,  '*  Original  Papers  relative  to  Tanjore."  This 
/collection  of  papers,  I  i^hall  commonly  quote,  uiai4er  the  phort  UiW  of 
Rous's  Appendix. 
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which  they  turned  by  Uind  but  lucky  chance;. and beoo&iv. 
this  led  them,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  nules,  to  the  ^'^'  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Devi-Cotah.    They  had  been  an-    „^^^ 
noyed  by  the  Tanjoiines ;  no  partisans  appeared  for 
Sahugee;   it  indeed  appears  not  that  so  mudi  as 
a  notice  had  been  conveyed  to  them  of  what  was  de* 
signed ;  and  no  intelligence  could  be  procured  of  the 
diips,  though  they  were  at  anchor  only  four  miles  off 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  army  thprew  at  the 
fort  what  shells  they  had,  and  then  retreated  without 
delay. 

The  shame  of  a  defeat  was  difficylt  to  bear;  and 
the  rulers  of  Madras  reserved  upon  a  second  atten^* 
They  exaggerated  the  value  of  Devi-Cotah ;  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  spot  on  the  coast  of  Coromaodel ; 
tad  standing  on  the  river  Cderoon,  the  channel  of 
which,  within  the  bar,  was  capable  of  receiving  ^liips 
of  the  largest  burden,  while  there  was  not  a  port  from 
MasuUpatam  to  Cape  Comorin,  which  could  receive 
one  of  300  tons :  It  was  true  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  obstructed  by  sand ;  but  if  that  coiUd  be  removed, 
the  possession  would  be  invaluable.  This  time,  the 
expedition,  again  commanded  by  Major  Laurence, 
proceeded  wholly  by  sea ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  the  troops  and  stores  were  conveyed  up  to  Devi- 
Cotah  in  boats.  The  army  was  landed  on  the  side  of 
the  river  oppoMte  to  the  fort,  where  it  was  proposed  tp 
erectthe  batteries,  because  the  ground,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  with  the  fort,  was  marshy,  covered  with 
wood,  and  surrounded  by  the  Tanjore  army.  After 
three  days'  firing  a  breach  was  made ;  but  no  advan* 
tage  could  be  taken  of  it  till  the  river  was  croissed. 
This  was  dangerous,  as  well  from  the  breadth  and 
niindity  of  the  stream,  as  from  the  number  of  soldiers 
in  the  thickets  which  covered  the  opposite  shore.  To 
the  ingenuity  of  a  common  ship-s  carpepter,  the  army 
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BOOK  IV.  was  indebted  for  the  invention  by  which  the  danger 
^"^^*  ^'  was  overcome.  A  raft  was  constructed  suflSdent  to 
1749.  ^^^^^  ^00  men;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  move  it 
across.  John  Moore,  the  man  who  suggested  and 
constructed  the  raft,  was  again  ready  with  his  aid. 
He  swam  the  river  in  the  night ;  fastened  to  a  tree 
on  the  opposite  side  a  rope  which  he  careftiUy  con- 
cealed in  the  bushes  and  water ;  and  returned  with-* 
out  being  perceived.  Before  the  raft  b^an  to  move, 
some  pieces  of  artiUery  were  made  to  fire  briskly 
upon  the  spot  where  the  rope  was  attached;  and 
moved  the  Tanjorines  to  a  distance  too  great  to  per- 
ceive it.  The  raft  was  moved  across ;  it  returned, 
and  recrossed  several  times,  till  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  opposite  bank.  Major 
Lawrence  resolved  to  storm  the  breach  without 
delay.  Lieutenant  Clive,  who  had  given  proo&  of 
his  ardent  courage  at  the  siege  of  Pondicheny, 
offered  to  lead  the  attack.  He  proceeded  with  a 
platoon  of  Europeans  and  700  Sepoys;  but  rashly 
allowing  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  platoon,  to  be 
separated  from  the  Sepoys,  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life;  and  the  platoon  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Major  Laurence  advanced  with  the  whole 
of  his  force,  when  the  soldiers  mounted  the  breach, 
and  after  a  feeble  resistance  took  possession  of  the 
place.  An  accommodation  between  the  contending 
parties  was  effected  soon  after.  *  The  reigning  king 
agreed  to  concede  to  the  English  the  fort  for  which 
they  contended,  with  a  territory  of  the  annual  value 
of  9000  pagodas ;  and  they,  on '  their  part,  not  only 
renounced  the  support  of  him  for  whom  they  had  pre- 
tended to  fight  as  the  true  and  lawful  king,  but 
agreed  to  secure  his  person,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  no  farther  molestation  to  Pretaupa  Sing,  and 
demanded  only  4000  rupees,  about  400/.»  for  his  an^ 
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Bual  expenses.^     It  may  well  be  supposisd»  that  to  book  iv. 
conquer  Tanjore  for  him  would  have  been  a  frantic    ^^^'  ^' 
attempt.     But  no  such  reflection  was  made  when  a    ^^49. 
zeal  for  the  justice  of  his  cause  was  held  iip  as  the 
impelling  motive  to  the  war ;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  his  interests  were  very  coolly  resigned.     It  is 
even  asserted  that,  but  for  the  humanity  of  Bos- 
cawen,  he  would  have  been  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  Pretaupa  Sing.^     He  found  means  to  make  his 
escape  from  the  EngUsh ;  who  imprisoned  his  uncle, 
and  kept  him  in  confinement  for  nine  years,  till  he 
was  released  by  the  French,  when  they  took  For^ 
St.  David  in  1758.^ 

While  the  English  were  occupied  with  the  unim- 
portaot  conquest  of  Devi-Cotah,  the  French  had  en- 
gaged in  transactions  of  the  highest  moment ;  and  a 
great  revolution  was  accomplished  in  Camatic.  This 
revolution,  on  which  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  . 
English  East  India  Company  depends,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  explain.  Camatic  is  the  name  given  to 
a  large  district  of  country  along  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  extending  from  near  the  river  Kistna,  to  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Cavery.  In  extending  west- 
ward from  the  sea,  it  was  distinguished  into  two 
parts,  the  first,  including  the  level  country  between 
the  sea  and  the  first  range  of  mountains,  and  entitled 
Camatic  below  the  Ghauts;  the  second,  including 
the  table  land  between  the  first  and  second  range  of 
mountains,  and  called  Camatic  above  the  Ghauts. 
A  corresponding  track,  extending  from  the  northern 


1  Onoe,  i.  109-^119.  History  and  Maoagement  of  the  East  India 
Company,  p.  68 — 70. 

*  History  and  Management,  p.  69. 

3  This  is  stated  by  Orme,  (ii.  318)  who  tells  us  not  who  this  uncle 
vas  (he  must  have  been  maternal),  but  only  tliat  he  was  the  guide  of  his 
nephew,  and  the  bead  of  his  party. 
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BOOK  Iv.  branch  of  the  Cavery  to  Cape  Comorin,  sometimes 
^■^'-  *•  also  receives  the  name  of  Camatic ;  but  in  that  case 
1794  ^'  ^*  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Southern  Car- 
natic.^  The  district  of  Camatic  had  feUen  into 
dependence  upon  the  great  rajaships  of  Beejanuggur 
and  Warankul ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  these  Hindu 
powers,  had  been  united  to  the  Mahomedan  kings  of 
Beejapore  and  Gk)Iconda.  Upon  the  annexation  of 
these  kingdoms  to  the  Mogul  empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Aurungzebe,  Camatic  was  included  in  the  general 
subjugation,  and  formed  part  of  the  great  Subah  of 
Deccan.  In  the  smaller  provinces  or  viceroyalties, 
the  districts  or  sub-divisions  were  proportionally 
small ;  and  the  sub-governors  of  these  divisions  were 
known  by  the  titles  of  Zemindar,  and  Phouzdar  or 
Fogedar.  In  the  great  Subahs,  however,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Deccan,  the  primary  divisions  were 
,  very  large,  and  the  first  rank  of  sub-governors  pro- 
portionally high*  They  were  known  by  the  name  of 
nabob  or  deputy ;  that  is,  deputy  of  the  Subahdar,  or 
Viceroy,  Governor  of  the  Subah;  and  under  these 
deputies  or  nabobs  were  the  Zi^nindars  and  Fogedars 


*  According  to  Colonel  Wilks,  (p.  5)  the  ancient  name  was  Canary, 
and  the  Canara  language  is  only  found  within  a  district  bounded  by  a 
line,  beginning  near  the  town  of  Beder,  about  sixty  miles  N.  W.  from 
Hyderabad,  waving  S.  E.  by  the  town  of  Adoni,  then  to  the  west  of 
Gootiy  next  by  the  town  of  Anantpoor,  next  Nundidroog,  next  to  the 
•afitern  Ghauts,  thence  along  the  range  of  the  ^eastern  Ghauts  southwards 
to  the  pass  of  Gujjelhutty,  thence  by  the  chasm  of  the  western  hills, 
between  the  towns  of  Coimbetoor,  Palatchi,  and  Palgaut,  thence  north- 
wards along  the  skirts  of  the  western  Ghauts,  nearly  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Kistna,  thence  in  an  eastern,  and  afterwards  north  eastern  direc- 
tion to  Beder.  He  adds,  p.  6,  that  the  Tamul  language  was  spoken  in 
die  tract  extending  from  Pullxcat,  (the  boundary  of  the  Talinga  language 
on  the  south)  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  eastern  Ghauts. 
This  tract  bore,  anciently,  the  name  of  Drauveda,  <^  although,"  says  the 
Colonel, ''  the  greater  part  of  it  is  known  to  Europeans  exclusively  by  the 
name  of  Camatic."  It  was  called  bv  the  Mahomedans  Camatic  below 
the  Ghauts,  as  Canara  proper  was  called  Camatic  above  the  Ghauts. 
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of  the  districts.    Caniatio  was  one  of  the  nabobsbips,  BOOKiv. 
or  grand  divisions  of  the  great  Subah  of  Deccan.         ' 
During  the  vigour  of  the  Mogul  government,  the    174a. 
grand  deputies  or  nabobs,  though  immediately  subject 
to  the  Subahdar,  or  Viceroy,  were  not  always  mxni- 
nated  by   him«     They  were  very  often  nominated 
iaunediately  by  tiie  emperor;  and  not  unfrequently' 
as  a  check  upon  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Sub- 
ahdar.     When  the  Subahdar  however  was  powerfiiU 
and  the  emperw  weak,  the  nabobs  were  nominated 
by  the  Subahdar. 

When  Nizam  al  Mulk  was  establiglied  Subahdar 
of  Deccan,  a  chiei^  named  SadatuUah,  was  nabob  of 
Camatic,  and  held  that  command  under  the  Niisam 
till  the  year  1732^  when  he  died.  SadatuUah,  who 
had  no  issue  male,  ad<^ted  the  two  sons  of  his  bro- 
ther; Doost  Ali,  and  Bdkir  Ali.  B4kir  Ali  he  made 
governor  of  Vdore :  and  he  had  influence  to  leave 
Doost  Ali  in  possession  of  the  nabobship  at  his  deaths  ^ 
Nizam  al  Mulk  claimed  a  right  to  nominate  his 
deputy  in  the  government  of  Camatic ;  and  took  dis* 
{Measure  that  Doost  Ali  had  been  intruded  into  the 
oSce  with  so  little  deference  to  his  authority ;  but  he 
happened  to  be  engaged  at  the  time  in  disputes  with 
the  emperor,  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
resent  the  affrcmt.  Doost  Ali  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Of  these  daughters  one  was  married  to 
Mortiz  Ali,  the  son  of  his  brother  Bdkir  Ali^  go* 
vemor  of  Velore ;  another  to  Chunda  Saheb,  a  more 
distant  relative,  who  became  duan,  or  minister  of  the 
finances,  under  Doost  Ali  his  father-in-law. 

Trichinopoly  was  a  little  sovereignty  bordering  on 
the  west  upon  Tanjore.  Though  subdued  by  the 
Mc^l,  it  had  been  allowed,  after  the  manner  of 
Tanjore,  to  retain,  as  Zemindar,  its  own  sovereign, 
accountable  for  the    revenues  and  other  services^ 
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BOOK  IV.  required  from  it  as  a  district  of  the  Mogul  empire. 
''*'''  The  rajahs  of  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  were  imme^ 
1749.  ^^^y  accountable  to  the  nabobs  of  Camatic;  and, 
like  other  Zemindars,  frequently  required  the  terror  of 
an  army  to  make  them  pay  their  arrears.  In  the  year 
1736  the  Rajah  of  Trichinopoly  died,  and  the  sover- 
eignty passed  into  the  hands  of  his  wife.  The  sup- 
posed weakness  of  female  government  pointed  out 
the  occasion  as  favourable  for  enforcing  the  payment 
of  the  arrears ;  or  for  seizing  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  By  intrigue  and  perfidy, 
Chunda  Saheb  was  admitted  into  the  city;  when, 
imprisoning  the  queen  who  soon  died  with  grief,  he 
was  appointed  by  his  father-in-law  governor  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Hindu  Rajahs  were  alarmed  by  the  ambitious 
proceedings  of  the  Nabob  of  Camatic  and  his  son- 
in-law,  and  incited  the  Mahrattas,  as  people  of  the 
same  origin  and  religion,  to  march  to  their  assistance. 
The  attention  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  was  too  deeply 
engaged  in  watching  the  motions  of  Nadir  Shaw, 
who  at  that  very  time  was  prosecuting  his  destructive 
war  in  Hindustan,  to  oppose  a  ptx)mpt  resistance  %o- 
the  Mahrattas;  it  has  indeed  been  asserted,^  though 
IP^ithout  proof,  and  not  with  much  probability,  that, 
as  he  was  but  little  pleased  with  the  appointment  or 
proceedings  of  Doost  Ali,  he  instigated  the  Mahrattas 
to  this  incursion,  for  the  sake  of  chastising  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  deputy. 

An  army,  commanded  by  Ragogee  Bonslah,  ap* 
peared  on  the  confines  of  Camatic,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1740.  The  passes  of  the  mountains  might 
have  been  successfully  defended  by  a  small  number 

1  By  Mr.  Onpe,  i.  41.  Col.  Wilks  states  on  verbal  authority,  that  the 
Mahrattas  were  invited  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  Nabob,  jealous  of 
Chunda  Saheb,  ubi  aupra,  p.  251. 
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of  men;  but  an  officer  of  Doost  All,  a  Hindu,  to  BOOK i v. 
whom  that  important  post  was  committed,  betrayed         ' 
his  trust,  and  left  a  free  passage  to  the  Mahrattas.    n^g. 
Doost  Ali  encountered  the  invaders ;  but  lost  his  life 
in  the  battle.     Subder  Ali,  the  eldest  son  of  the  de- 
ceased, retired  to  the  strong  fort  of  Velore,  and  be^ 
gan  to  negotiate  with  the  Mahrattas.     A  large  sum 
of  money  was  partly  promised,  and  partly  paid;  and 
Trichinopoly,  which  rendered  Chunda  Saheb  an  ob* 
ject  of  jealousy  to  the  new  Nabob,  was  secretly 
offered  to  them,  if  they  chose  the  trouble  of  making 
the  conquest.     They  returned  in  a  few  months  and 
laid  siege  to  Trichinopoly.     Chunda  Saheb  defended 
himself  gallantly  for  several  months,  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  on  the  26th  of  March,  1741:  and  was  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  Satarah;   while  Morari  Row,  a 
Mahratta  chief,  was  lefl  Governor  of  Trichinopoly. 
Subder  Ali,  afraid  to  trust  himself  in  the  open  city  of 
Arcot,  the  capital  of  Camatic,  took  up  his  residence 
in  Velore.     Bakir  Ali  was  dead,  the  late  governor  of 
Velore,  and  uncle  of  the  Nabob;  and  Mortiz  Ali,  his 
son,  was  now  governor  in  his  place.     By  instigation 
fxf  this  man,  whose  disposition  was  perfidious  and 
cruel,  Subder  Ali  was  assassinated ;  and  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  murderer  to  establish  himself  in 
the  government  of  the  province;  but,  finding  his 
efforts  hopeless,   he  shut  himself  up  in  his  fort  of 
Velore ;  and  the  infant  son  of  Subder  Ali  was  pro«> 
daimed  Nabob.  ^ 


>  For  this  part  of  the  History  of  Deccan  in  detail,  see  Orroe,  i.  36—69 ; 
Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  1-^—6 ;  History  and  Management  of  the 
East  India  Company,  p.  50 — 72;  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  p.  35 — 43; 
Memoire  oonlre  Dapleix,  p.  19—59 ;  Revolation  des  Indes,  i.  67—289. 
This  last  work  was  pubhsbed  anonymonsly  in  two  roluro^  ISmo.  in 
1757.  It  is  written  with  partiality  to  Dupleix;  but  the  author  is  well 
informed,  and  a  man  of  talents.  The  leading  facts  are  shortly  noticed 
bj  WilkSi  ch.  vii. 
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BO(»i\r.  Niisam  al  Miilk,  however,  had  now  left  the  court 
^^^'  *'  6f  Delhi,  and  returned  to  his  government  of  Deccan- 
1749  "^^  arrange  the  troubled  affairs  of  Camatic,  he  ar- 
rived bi  Arcot  in  the  rabnth  of  March  1743.  He 
treated  the  son  of  Subder  Ali  with  respect;  but  ap- 
pointed his  General  Cojah  Abdoolla,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Camatic;  and  compelled  Morari  Row,  and 
the  Mahrattas,  to  evacuate  Trichihopolj,  Cojah 
AbdooUa  died  suddenly,  apparently  through  poison, 
before  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  government; 
and  the  Nizam  appointed  AnVar  ad  dien  Khan,  to 
ftiqpply  his  place*  AhVar  ad  dien  Khan,  the  son  of 
a  tnan  noted  for  his  learning  and  piety,  had  been 
promoted  to  a  place  of  some  distinction^  by  the  father 
of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  and  after  his  death  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  his  son.  When  Nizam  al 
Mtilk  became  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  he  mlule  An'war 
ad  dien  Nabob  of  Ellore  and  Rajamimdry,  where  he 
governed  fVom  the  year  1725  to  1741 ;  and  from 
that  period  till  the  death  of  Cojah  AbdooUa,  he 
served  as  Governor  of  Golconda.  In  ostent,  Nizam 
al  Mulk  conferred  the  government  of  Camatic  upon 
AnVar  ad  dien,  only  for  a  time,  till  Seid  Mahomed, 
tlie  young  son  of  Subder  Ali,  should  arrive  at  the 
yeaiTi  of  manhood;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  he  con- 
signed him  to  the  guardianship  of  An'war  ad  dien, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  youtig  Nabob  was  murdered 
by  a  party  of  Patau  soldiers,  who  clamoured  for 
arrears  of  pay,  due  to  them^  or  pretended  to  be  due, 
by  his  &ther.  AnVar  ad  dien  escaped  not  the  im- 
putation of  being  author  of  the  crime,  but  he  was 
supported  by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  and  appointed  Nabob 
in  form.  It  was  An'war  ad  dien,  who  was  the  Go- 
vernor of  Camatic  when  the  French  and  English 
contended  for  Madras,  and  whom  Dupleix  treated 
alternately  as  a  friend  and  a  foe. 
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Nisam  al  Mulk»  whose  aliilitiei  atid  power  wereBOORlVi 
calculated  to  confirm  the  arrangements  which  he  had  ^"*^'  *' 
made  in  Deccan,  died  in  1748,  after  a  whole  life    ^7^9^ 
spent  in  the  toils  and  agitations  of  oriental  amHtion, 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  104.    The  government 
of  Sadatullah  and  his  family  had  been  highly  popular 
in  Camatic;  that  of  An'war  ad  dien  ELhan  was  very 
mudi  hated:  A  strong  desire  prevailed  that  the 
government  of  An'war  ad  dien  should  be  subverted, 
and  that  of  the  fiamily  of  SadatuUah  restored :  The 
deatb  of  Nizam  al  M ulk  opened  a  channel  through 
which  the  hope  of  change  made  its  way:   Chunda 
Sabeb  was  th^  only  member  of  the  family  of  Sada- 
tullah, who  possessed  talents  likely  to  support  him 
in  the  ascent  to  the  proposed  elevation :  The  keen 
eje  of  Dupleix  had  early  fixed  itself  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ascendancy  of  Chunda  Saheb ;  and  if  that 
chief  should,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  acquire 
the  government  of  Camatic,  the  most  important  con- 
cessions might  be  expected  from  his  gratitude  and 
fiiendship.     At  the  first  irruption  of  the  Mahrattas, 
the  whole  family  of  Doost  Ali  had  been  sent  to 
Pondicherry,  (so  strongly  had  the  Indians  already 
learned  to  confide  in  the  superiority  of  European 
power)  as  the  place  of  greatest  safety  in  the  province* 
They  received  protection  and  respect ;  and  the  wife 
and  family  of  Chunda  Saheb,  during  the  whole  time 
of  bis  captivity,  had  never  been  removed.     Dupleix 
treated  them  with  the  attention  calculated  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  man  whom  he  wished 
to  gain.     He  even  corresponded  with  Chunda  Saheb 
in  his  captivity;  and  agreed  to  advance  money  to 
asast  in  raising  the  sum  which  the  Mahrattas  de- 
manded for  his  ransom.     He  was  liberated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1748,  and  even  furnished,  it  is 
said,  wi^  3,000  Mahratta  troops.     He  entered  im- 
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BOOK  IV.  mediately  into  the  quarrels  of  some  contending  Ra- 

Chap.  2.  j^^^^^  whose  dominions  lay  inland  between  thf  coast 

174f9«    ^^  Malabar  and  Carnatic»  with  a  view  to  increase  his 

followers,  and  collect  treasure;  and  he  was  already 

at  the  head  of  6000  men,  when  the  death  of  Nizam 

al  Mulk  occurred* 

To  maintain  his  authority,  in  his  absence,  both  at 
court  and  in  his  province,  Nizam  al  Mulk  had  pro* 
cured  the  high  office  of  Ameer  al  Omrah,  for  his 
eldest  son,  Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan,  who  always  at- 
tended the  person  of  the  Emperor.  His  second  son^ 
Nazir  Jung,  had  resided  for  the  most  part  in  Deccan^ 
and  had  officiated  as  his  father  s  deputy,  as  often  as 
the  wars  of  the  empire,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
had  called  him  away.  Though  the.  obedience  of 
Nazir  Jung  had  been  so  little  perfect  as  to  have  been 
lately  chastised  even  by  imprisonment,  he  was  pre- 
sent when  his  father  died ;  the  army  was  accustomed 
to  ohey  him ;  he  got  possession  of  his  father's  trea^ 
sures ;  the  Emperor  was  far  too  weak  to  assert  his 
right  of  nomination ;  and  Nazir  Jung  assumed  the 
power  and  titles  of  Subahdar  of  Deccan. 

There  was,  however,  a  favourite  grandson  of 
Nizam  al  Mulk,  the  son  of  a  descendant  of  SadooUah 
Khan,  Vizir  to  Shaw  Jehan,  by  a  daughter  of  Nizam 
al  MulH^  His  name  was  Hedayet  Moby  ad  dien ;  to 
which  he  added  the  title  of  Mirzapha  Jung.  He 
had  been  Nabob  of  Beejapore,  for  several  years,  dur- 
ing the  life  of  his  grandfather ;  who,  it  was  now  given 
out  and  believed,  had  nominated  him  successor  by 
his  will.^  Such  a  competitor  for  the  government  of 
Deccan  appeared  to  Chunda  Saheb  the  very  man  on 
whom  his  hopes  might  repose.     He  offered  his  ser- 


1  Seer  Matakhareen,  iii.  115.    Wilks  says  he  was  Governor  of  Uw 
strong  fort  of  Adoni,  ch.  vii. 
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vices,  and  they  were  greedily  received.  To  attain  book  I  v, 
the  assistance  of  Dupleix  was  regarded  by  them  both  ^"***-  ^• 
as  an  object  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  in  a  "TZ7I 
Sobahdar  of  Deccan,  and  a  Nabob  of  Camatic,  whom 
he  himself  should  be  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
to  power,  Dupleix  contemplated  the  highest  advan- 
tages, both  for  himself  and  for  his  country.  Chunda 
Saheb  persuaded  Mirzapha  Jung  that  they  ought  to 
commence  their  operations  in  Camatic;  where  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  Chunda  Saheb  would  afford 
advantages.  Their  troops  had  increased  to  the  num* 
ber  of  40,000  men,  when  they  approached  the  con- 
fines of  Camatic.  They  were  joined  here  by  the 
French,  who  consisted  of  400  Europeans,  100  Caffres, 
and  1800  Sepoys,  commanded  by  M.  d'Auteuil.^ 
They  immediately  advanced  towards  An'war  ad  dien, 
whom  on  the  3d  of  August,  1749,  they  found  en- 
camped under  the  fort  of  Amboor,  fifty  miles  west 
from  Arcot.  The  French  offered  to  storm  the  en- 
trenchment; and  though  twice  beaten  back,  they 
advanced  three  times  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  pre- 
vailed. An'war  ad  dien  was  slain  in  the  engage- 
ment, at  the  uncommon  age  of  107  years ;  his  eldest 
son  was  taken  prisoner;  and  his  second  spn  Mahomed. 
Ali,  with  the  wreck  of  the  army,  escaped  to  Trichi- 
nopoly,  of  which  he  was  Governor.  ^ 

Dupleix  affirms,  that  had  the  victorious  leaders, 
according  to  his  advice,  advanced  without  delay 
against  Trichinopoly,  while  the  consternation  of 
defeat  remained,  they  would  have  obtained  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  place,  and  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  would  have  been  assured.     They  chose 

>  Memmre  pour  la  Compa^ie  des  Indes  cootre  le  Sienr  Dopleix, 
p.  39. 

•  Onne,  i.  137 ;  Memoire,  ut  supra,  p.  40;  Memoi^  pour  le  Siear 
Pupleb,  p.  45. 
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BOOK  IV.  however  to  go  first  to  Arcot,  that  they  might  play 
^^^^'  ^'  for  a  whUe  the  Subahdar  and  Nabob ;  they  after- 
"TZT^  wards  paid  a  visit  at  Pondicherry  to  M.  Dupleix, 
who  gratified  himself  by  receiving  them  with  oriental 
display;  and  was  gifted  with  the  sovereignty  o£ 
eighty-one  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  set* 
tlement.  ^ 

They  marched  not  firom  Pondicherry  till  the  very 
end  of  October ;  and  instead  of  proceeding  directly 
against  Trichinopoly,  as  they  had  settled  with  Du- 
pleix,  they  directed  their  march  to  the  city  of  Tan- 
jore.  «  The  urgency  of  their  pecuniary  wants,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  ample  supply  from  the  hoards  of 
Tanjore,  made  them  imdervalue  the  dday.  The 
King  was  summoned  to  pay  his  arrears  of  tribute 
and  a  large  sum  as  a  compensation  for  the  expense 
of  the  war.  By  negotiation,  by  promises,  and  stra- 
tagems, he  endeavoured ;  and  the  softness  of  his  ene- 
mies enabled  him,  to  occupy  their  time  till  the  very 
end  of  December,  when  news  arrived  that  Nazir  Jung, 
the  Subahdar,  was  on  his  march  to  attack  them.^ 

Nazir  Jung  had  been  summoned,  upon  his  acces* 
sion,  to  the  imperial  presence;  and  had  advanced 
with  a  considerable  army  as  far  as  the  Nerbudda» 
when  a  counter-order  arrived.  Informed  of  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  his  nephew,  he  accelerated  his 
return;  and  was  arrived  at  Aurengabad,  when  he 
heard  of  the  overthrow  and  death  of  the  Nabob  o£ 


A  Memoire  pour  Dupleii,  p.  47.  The  French  Company  assert,  in 
tfaair  Memoir  against  Dupleix  (p.  44),  that  it  was  to  gratify  his  vanity 
by  this  display,  that  the  chiefs  delayed  the  march  to  Trichinopoly :  which 
seems  the  invention  of  malignity.  Orme  says,  with  better  reasons,  that 
to  keep  the  army  in  obedience,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  money,  which 
they  levied  by  contribution  in  the  province. 

*  Orme,  i.  133—136;  Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  51.  The  French  Con>* 
payiy  accuse  Dupleix  again  folsely  of  being  the  author  of  the  ill-timed 
invasion  pf  Tanjore :  Mem.  contre  Dupleix,  p.  45. 
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Carnatic.^  The  impditic  delays  of  his  enemies  af-BOOKiv, 
fiMtled  time  for  his  preparations ;  and  they  were  °^^' 
struck  with  consternation  when  they  now  heard  of  1 749. 
his  approach.  They  broke  up  their  camp  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  andy  harassed  by  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  in 
the  service  of  Nazir  Jung,  returned  to  Pondicherry.* 
Dupleix  was  admirably  calculated  for  the  tricks  of 
Indian  policy.  Though  he  exerted  himself  with  the 
utmost  vigour  to  animate  the  spirits,  and  augment 
the  force  of  his  allies ;  lending  them  50,000/,,  dedar* 
ing  that  be  would  lend  them  still  more,  xind  increase 
h)g  the  French  forces  to  the  number  of  2000  Euro- 
peans ;  yet  contemplating  now  with  some  terror  the 
chance  of  a  defeat,  he  sought  to  be  prepared  £3r  all 
events,  and  endeavoured  secretly  t6  open  a  nego- 
tiation with  Na^  Jung.  He  addressed  to  him  a 
memorial,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  enmity  which 
was  borne  by  AnVar  ad  dien  to  the  French  nation ; 
and  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  placed  to 
avail  themselves  of  any  allies  to  secure  themsdves 
from  its  effects ;  that  the  death  of  that  Nabob,  how- 
ever, had  now  freed  them  from  such  obligation,  and 
they  were  ready  to  detadi  themselves  from  the  ene- 
mies of  Nazir  Jung;  that  they  had  already  mani- 
fested their  friendly  dispositions  towards  him,  in 
sparing  Tanjore,  and  suspending  the  siege  of  Trichi* 
nopdy,  which  the  victwious  army  of  them  and  their 
allies,  there  was  no  doubt,  might  have  easily  taken.  ^ 
It  was  only,  says  Dupleix,  the  arrival  of  an  English 
force  in  the  camp  of  Nazir  Jung,  that  prevented  the 
Subahdar  from  embracing  the  proposal/ 

1  Seer  Mutakhareen,  iii.  115*  Mr.  Orme  (i.  136)  is  mistaken  wheu  he 
sajs  that  Nazir  Jung  had  marched  toward  Delhi,  to  oppose  his  elder 
brother :  it  wae  at  a  subsequent  date  that  Ghazee  ad  dicn  marched  tor 
Deccan. 

'  Orme,  i.  136,  137. 

^  Memoire  pour  Dapleix^  p.  53.  *  Ibid.  p.  54. 
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BOOK IV.  From  the  begin Aiing  of  1747,  the  English  had  beeii 
^^^^'  ^'  intriguing,  both  with  Nizam  al  Mulk  and  with  Nazir 
1749  J"^ff»  against  the  French.  Besides  a  letter  from  the 
English  Governor  to  the  same  effect^  Commodore 
Griffin,  in  a  letter  to  Nizam  al  Mulk,  dated  March  6, 
1747,  said,  *'  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  detail 
of  all  the  robberies,  cruelties,  and  depredations,  com- 
mitted on  shore  upon  the  King  my  Master  s  subject^ 
by  that  insolent,  perfidious  nation  the  French ;  con- 
nived at,  and  abetted  by  those  under  your  Excellency 
(the  Nabob  of  Arcot),  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
preserved  the  peace  of  your  country,  instead  of  selling 
the  interest  of  a  nation,  with  whom  you  have  had  the 
strictest  friendship  time  out  of  mind ;  a  nation  that 
has  been  the  means  not  only  of  enriching  thisupart  of 
the  country,  but  the  whole  dominions  of  the  grand 
Mogul ;  and  that  to  a  people  who  are  as  remarkable 
all  over  the  world  for  encroaching  upon,  and  giving 
disturbances  and  disquiet  to  all  near  them ;  a  people 
who  are  strangers  in  your  country,  in  comparison,  of 
those  who  have  been  robbed  by  them  of  that  most 
important  fortress  and  factory,  Madras;  and  now 
they  are  possessed  of  it,  have  neither  money  nor  cre- 
dit, to  carry  on  the  trade.  And  now,  excellent 
Sir,  we  have  laid  this  before  you^  for  your  information 
and  consideration ;  and  must  entreat  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  my  Royal  Master,  to 
call  the  Nabob  to  an  account  for  his  past  transactions, 
and  interpose  your  power  to  restore,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible in  its  original  state,  what  has  been  so  unjustly 
taken  from  us."*  Application  was  at  the  same  time  made 
to  Nazir  Jungfor  his  interest  with  his  father,  which  that 
prince  assures  the  English  by  letter  he  had  effectually 
employed.  A  favourable  answer  was  received  from  Ni- 
zam al  Mulk,  and  a  mandate  was  sent  to  An'war  ad 
dien  Khan,  called  at  that  time  by  the  English  Ana- 
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verdy  Khan,  in  which  were  the  following  words :  BOOK  IV. 
"  The  English  nation,  from  ancient  times,  are  very     ^^'^'  ^' 
obedient  and  serviceable  to  us;  besides  winch  they    1749^ 
always  proved  to  be  a  set  of  true  people,  and  it  is  very 
hard  that  they  met  with  these  troubles,  misfortunes, 
and  destruction.  I  do  therefore  write  you,  to  protect, 
aid,  and  assist  them  in  all  respects,  and  use  your  best 
endeavours  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  French  may  be 
severdy  chastised  and  rooted  off,  that  his  Majesty's 
%a-port  town  may  be  recovered,  and  that  the  English 
nation  may  be  restored  to  their  right,  establish  them* 
selves  in  their  former  place,as  before,  and  carry  on  their 
trade  and  commerce  for  the  flourishment  of  the  place.'' 
An  agent  of  the  English,  a  native,  named  Hodgee 
Hodee,  who  dates  his  letter  from  Arcot,  the  10th  of 
March,  1747,  presents  them  with  the  real  state  of  the 
feet  in  regard  to  An'war  ad  dien,  the  Nabob :  "  I 
take  the  liberty  to  acquaint  your  worship,  that  as  the 
Nabob  is  but  a  Renter j  he  does  not  much  regard  the 
distress  of  the  people  of  this  province,  but  in  all 
shapes  has  respect  to  his  own  interest  and  benefit ; 
therefore  there  is  no  trusting  to  his  promises.     The 
French  are  very  generous  in  making  presents  of  other 
people's  goods,  both  to  the  old  and  young."     He  ad- 
vises the  English  to  be  equally  liberal  with  their  gifts, 
and  says,  "  Don't  regard  the  money,  as  Governor 
Morse  did,  but  part  with  it  for  the  safety  of  your 
settlement."     Another  of  their  agents,  Boundla  Moo- 
tal,  informed  them  that  if  they  expected  any  cordial 
assistance  from  AnVar  ad  dien,  they  must  send  him 
money  for  it.     The  second  son  of  An' war  ad  dien, 
Mahomed  Ali  Khan,  shovi^ed  himself  during  this  pe- 
riod   of  French   ascendancy,  rather    favourable   to 
the  English  :  probably,  from  that  spirit  of  discord 
which  prevails   in  the  ruling  families  of  the  East, 
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BOOK  IV.  because  his  eldest  brother  displayed  a  partiaKty  to  the 

^^^^'  ^'  French.^ 

1749.  When^  after  the  deaths  of  Nizam  al  Mulk  and 
AnVar  ad  dien  Khan,  and  the  captivity  of  the  eldest 
son  of  An  Var  ad  dien  Khan,  Nazir  Jung  marched 
into  Camatic  against  Chunda  Saheb  and  Mirzapha 
Jung,  he  summoned  Mahomed  Ali  to  join  him.  from 
Tridiinopoly,  and  sent  to  Fort  St  David  to  solicit  as- 
sistance from  the  English.  The  arrival  of  Murzapha' 
Jung,  the  defeat  of  AnVar  ad  dien,  which  happened 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  attack  of  Tanjore, 
and  the  apprehended  schemes  of  Dupleix,  had  struck 
the  English  with  alarm.  "  They  saw,"  says  Mr. 
Orme,  "  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  but 
were  incapable  of  taking  the  vigorous  resolutions 
which  the  necesaty  of  their  affairs  demanded."  They 
allowed  Mr.  Boscawen,  with  the  fleet  and  troops,  to 
set  sail  for  England,  at  the  end  of  October,  and  sent 
only  120  Europeans  to  support  Mahomed  Ali  at  Tri« 
chinopoly.*  The  presence,  however  of  Nazir  Jung, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  encouraged  them  to  com* 
mand  the  detachment  at  Trichinopoly  to  accompany 
Mahomed  Ali ;  and  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in 
the  camp,  Major  Liaurence,  with  600  Europeans  firom 
Fort  St.  David,  joined  the  army  of  the  Subahdar, 

The  two  armies  were  now  sufficiently  near  to  ^r- 
mish ;  when  thirteen  French  officers,  displeased  that 
they  had  not  shared  in  the  spoils  of  Tanjore,  resigned 
their  commissions,  and  infused  terror  and  alarm  into 
the  men  they  were  destined  to  command.  D*Auteuil, 
considering  it  no  longer  safe  to  venture  into  action 
with  men  thus  affected,  decamped  the  night  before  the 
expected  battle,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Pon- 

1  Rous's  Appendix,  i.  8—^9.  «  Orme,  i.  130,  193, 138. 
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ioAemf  \  leaving  Mirzapha  Jung  and  Chunda  Saheb,  book  j v. 
io  a  sta^  of  despair.    Mirzapha  Jung  thought  it  best  ^^^^'  ^' 
to  yidd  himself  up  to  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  im-  "TZTT^ 
mediately  put  in  fetters ;  Chunda  Saheb,  with  his 
own  troops,  made  his  way  to  Pondicherry.^ 

The  dangers  wei«  formidable  and  imminent  which 
now  stared  Dupleix  in  the  face;  but  he  had  confi- 
dence in  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  and  the 
slippery  footing  of  an  oriental  prince.  He  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Subahdar,  offer- 
ing terms  of  peace ;  and  at  the  same  time  entered 
into  OMrrespondence  with  some  disaffected  chiefs  in  his 
anny.  These  were  leaders  of  the  Patau  troops,  which 
Nizam. al  Mulk,  as  the  principal  instrument  of  his 
ambition,  had  maintained  in  his  service;  and  of 
which  he  had  made  the  principal  captains  Nabobs  of 
different  districts  in  his  Subah*  It  was  the  standing 
pohcy  of  all  the  Mahomedan  princes  in  India  to  com- 
pose a  great  part  of  their  armies  of  men  drawn  from 
the  more  hardy  people  of  the  north,  the  Tartars  and 
A%hauns.  Of  these  people  the  men  who  arrived  in 
India  were  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  accustomed  to 
seek  for  wealth  and  distinction  through  crimes*  If 
the  master  whom  they  served  were  able  to  chastise 
tiieur  perfidy,  and  feed  their  hopes  of  plunder  and  ag- 
grandizement by  the  prospect  of  his  conquests,  they 
were  useful  and  important  instruments.  The  mo- 
ment they  appeared  to  have  more  to  gain  by  destroy- 
ing than  by  serving  him^  they  were  the  most  alarm- 
ing source  of  his  danger. 

Nazir  Jung  had  the  usual  character  of  a  man  edu- 
cated a  prince.     He  devoted  his  time  to  pleasure,  and 

>  Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  6 — 11 ;  Orme,  i.  138—143 ;  History 
aad  Managemmt  of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  73 ;  Memoire  pour 
Dvploi,  p.  54 ;  Memoir*  contra  Dnpleiv,  p.  47 ;  R«volntion  des  Indeip 
t.  334—338. 
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BOOK IV. withdrew  it  from  business;  decided  without  ^tisi- 
^^^^'  ^'  deration,  hence  unwisely ;  and  was  at  once  too  indo^ 
j--^  lent  and  too  proud  to  correct  his  mistakes.  Under 
such  a  master,  the  Patau  lords  expected,  by  selling 
their  services  to  a  competitor,  to  add  both  to  their 
treasures,  and  the  territories  of  which  the  government 
was  lodged  in  their  hands. 

The  deputies  of  Dupleix  had  returned  from  the 
camp  of  Nazir  Jung,  when  D'Auteuil,  who  continued 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  army,  observing  the  neg- 
ligeincie  with  which  the  camp  was  guarded  during  the 
night,  detached  an  officer  with  300  men,  who  entered 
it  unobserved ;  penetrated  into  it  a  mile ;  spread  terror 
and  alarm ;  killed  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the  ene- 
my ;  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  only  two  or  three 
men :  another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  weakness  of 
an  Indian  army,  when  opposed  to  the  force  of  the 
European  mind. 

The  Subahdar,  alarmed  at  the  presence  of  so  en- 
teiprising  an  enemy,  hastened  to  Arcot ;  while  the 
English,  quarrelling  with  him  about  the  performance 
of  his  promises,  and  the  abandonment  of  their  cause 
by  vrfthdrawing  his  army,  left  the  camp  in  disgust,, 
and  removed  the  only  important  obstacle  to  the 
machinations  of  the  conspirators  and  Dupleix. 

While  the  Subahdar  spent  his  time  at  Arcot  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  and  the  chafse,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  immoderately  fond,  the  French  exhi- 
bited new  specimens  of  their  activity  and  enterprise. 
^  A  small  body  of  troops  sailed  to  Masulipatam,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kistna,  once  the  principal  mart  of 
that  region  of  India ;  attacked  it  by  surprise  in  the 
night;  and  gained  possession  with  a  trifling  loss: 
And  another  detachment  seized  the  Pagoda  of  Tri- 
vadi,  about  fifteen  miles  west  from  Fort  St.  David. 
Mahomed  Ali  obtained  permission  to  detach  himself 
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from  the  army  of  the  Subi^dar,  for  the  puipose  of  dis-  fiOOKiv. 
lod^ng  them  firom  Trivadi ;  in  this  he  obtained  as-  ^"^^'  ^' 
sistance  from  the  English,  who  were  deeply  interested    ^^j^q 
in  preventing  the  French  from  gaining  a  position  so 
near.    Some  attacks  which  Mahomed  Ali  and  the 
English  made  upon  the  pagoda  were  unsuccessful; 
and  these  allies  began  to  quarrel.    Mahomed  Ali 
would  neither  advance  pay  to  the  English,  nor  move 
his  troops  between  the  pagoda  and  Pondicherry ;  upon 
which  they  left  him.  The  French,  who  expected  this 
event,  waited  for  its  arrival ;  attacked  Mahomed  Ali ; 
gained  an  easy  victory,  and  made  him  fly  to  Arcot, 
with  two  or  three  attendants.     The  French  still  aim« 
ing  at  further  acquisitions,  advanced  against  the  cele^ 
farated  Fort  of  Gingee,  situated  on  a  vast  insulated 
rock,  and  deemed  the  strongest  fortress  in  Cainatici 
They  stormed  the  fortifications  to  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain  ;  and  contemplating  afterwards  the  na^ 
tural  strength  of  the  place,  felt  astonished  at  their 
own  success. 

This  last  exploit  disturbed  the  tranquiUity  and  the 
amusements  of  the  Subahdar ;  and  he  offered  to  en*' 
ter  upon  negotiation.  The  demands  of  the  !^rench 
were  lofty ;  Nazu:  Jung,  therefore,  began  his  march 
to  Gingee.  But  it  was  now  October,  1750,  and  the 
nuns  began.  The  Subahdar  kept  the  field ;  but  felt 
exceedingly  weary  of  the  contest ;  and  at  last  ap- 
peared  inclined  to  concede  whatever  was  demanded 
by  the  French.  Dupleix  negotiated  at  once  with  the 
traitors  and  the  Subahdar.  He  had  just  concluded 
his  treaty  with'  the  Subahdar,  when  his  commander  at 
Gingee  receives  from  the  traitors  the  concerted  call : 
He  marches  with  his  whole  force ;  attacks  the  camp 
of  the  Subahdar,  and  is  joined  by  the  traitors ;  by. 
one  of  whom  Nazi^*  Jung  is  shot  through  the  heart* 
In  his  Memcir  Dupleix  affirms,  that  he  wrote  imme- 
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IKX)KlV.diatel7  to  inform  the  Conunander  at  Gingee  of  th^ 
Cbap,  3.  condusion  of  the  treaty^and  to  prevent  further  hosti- 
1751.  ^^'^y  ^^^  ^^^  ^  letter  arrived  not  till  after  the  re^ 
volution  was  performed. 

Mipzapha  Jung  was  now  freed  from  his  imprison-^ 
ment,  and  vested  with  the  authority  of  Subahdar. 
Immediately,  however,  the  enormous  demands  of  the 
Patau  nobles,  to  whose  perfidy  he  owed  his  power» 
began  to  oppress  him ;  and  he  only  parried  their  im* 
portunities  by  asserting  the  necessity  of  forming  his 
arrangements  in  concert  with  Dupleix.  Lofty  were 
the  hopes,  in  which  that  ambitious  leader  seemed  now 
entitled  to  indulge  himself.  Mirzapha  Jung  ad- 
vanced to  Pondicherry,  and  lavished  upon  him  every 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  friendsh^).  Diipl^  ex- 
erted himself  to  satisfy  the  Patau  lords ;  who,  seeing 
his  determination  to  support  their  master,  permitted 
him  to  retrench  their  demands,  and  treasured  up 
their  resentments  for  a  future  day.  An  adept  in 
Indian  policy,  when  he  had  men  of  their  dangerous 
character  within  the  waUs  of  Pondicherry,  would 
have  taken  care  how  they  made  their  escape. 

Dupleix  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Mogul 
dominions  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  from  the  river 
Kistna  to  Cape  Comorin ;  and  Chunda  Saheb  his 
Dq>uty  at  Arcot  Mahoined  Ali,  who  had  fled  to 
Trichinopoly,  upon  the  assassination  of  Nazir  Jung, 
now  offered  to  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  nabobsfaip 
of  Camatic,  provided  Dupleix,  who  listened  to  the 
overture,  would  obtain  from  the  new  Subahdar  a  com- 
mand for  him,  in  any  other  part  of  his  dominions. 

Mirzapha  Jung  left  Pondicherry  in  the  month  of 
January,  1751,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  French 
Iroops,  with  M.  Bussy,  who  had  signalized  himself 
in  the  late  transactions,  at  iheir  head.  The  army 
had  matched  about  sixty  leagues;  when  a  disturliK 
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anoe.  Id  appearance  accidental,  arose  among  a  part  of  bochliv, 
the  troops;  presently  it  was  discovered,  that  the  ^^^^'^' 
Patan  chiefs  were  in  revolt  \  and  that  thej had  seized  ^^^^ 
a  pass  in  firont  through  which  it  behoved  the  army  to 
proceed.  They  were  attached  with  great  spirit ;  the 
French  artillery  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and  a 
vict(»y  was  gained,  when  the  impetuosity  of  the  Su- 
bahdar  carried  him  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  and  he  was 
shot  dead  with  an  arrow.  M.  Bussy  was  not  a  man 
who  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  upon  an  unexpected 
disaster.  He  represented  to  the  principal  comman« 
ders  the  necessity  of  agreeing  immediately  upon  the 
choice  of  a  master ;  and  as  the  son  of  Mirzapha 
Jung  was  an  infant,  and  the  present  state  of  affairs 
required  4lie  authority  of  a  man  of  years,  he  reioom- 
mended  Salabut  Jung,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Nizam  al  Mulk,  who  was  present  in  the  camp,  and 
who  without  delay  was  raised  to  the  vacant  com- 
mand. Salabut  Jung  promised  the  same  concessions 
to  the  French  which  had  been  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  army  continued  its  march  towards 
Gdconda.^ 

The  Europeans  in  India,  who  hitherto  had  crouched 
at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  petty  governors  of 
a  district,  were  astonished  at  the  progress  of  the 
French,  who  now  seemed  to  preside  over  the  whole 
pegion  of  Deccan.  A  letter  to  Dupleix,  from  a  friend 
in  the  camp  of  Salabut  Jung,  affirmed  that  in  a  little 
time  the  Mogul  on  his  throne  would  tremble  at  the 

1  For  the  above  detaib  tee  Orme,  i.  14S — 166.  History  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company,  p.  74—79;  Cambridge's  VITar  in 
India/p.  10—16 ;  Seer  Mutakhareen,  iii.  116—118,  the  aathor  of  which 
nys  tint  Minapha  Jong  had  a  plot  against  the  Patans,  who  on  this  oe- 
CMQii  ^ere  not  the  i^ressors ;  Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  p.  55—68,  who 
Mjshe  entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  Nazir  Jnng,  because  he 
^nrald  not  listen  to  peace ;  Memoire  contre  Dupleix,  p.  4t7'^\ ;  Wilks, 
<^ap.  TiL  with  whom  Dopleii  is  a  faTOurite. 
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BOOR  IV.  name  of  Dupleix ;  ^  and  however  presumptuoBs  this 
^",^^'  ^'.  prophecy   might   appear,  little  was  wanting  to  se- 

1751.    ^^^  ^^^  fuUUment. 

The  English,  sunk  -in  apathy  or  despair,  were  so 
fUr  as  yet  from  taking  any  vigorous  measures  to  op- 
pose a  torrent  by  which  they  were  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed, that  Major  Laurence,  the  commander  of 
the  troops,  on  whose  military  talents  and  authority 
their  whole  dependence  was  placed,  took  the  extra- 
ordinary resolution,  not  opposed,  it  should  seem,  by  the 
Council,  of  returning  at  this  critical  juncture  to 
England.  They  used  their  influence  indeed,  to  pre- 
vent Mahomed  Ali  from  carrying  into  execution  the 
proposal  he  had  made  to  the  French  oi  surrendering 
Trichinopdly ;  but  Mahomed  Ali,  and  the  English,  in 
concert,  made  offer  to  acknowledge  Chunda  Saheb 
Nabob  of  all  Camatic,  with  the  exception  of  Tri- 
chinopoly  and  its  dependencies.  Xhis  the  French 
treated  as  a  departure  from  the  original  proposal  of 
Mahomed  Ali,  and  replied  with  haughtiness  and  con- 
tempt. The  English  now  engaged  to  support  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  hold  out.  The  Governor  of  Ma- 
dura, however,  a  small  adjacent  province,  fwmeriy  a 
Hindu  rajahship,  declared  fcnr  Chunda  Saheb,  and 
an  attempt,  made  by  a  party  of  the  English  to  reduce 
it,  was  repelled. 

Toward  the  beginning  of  April,  Chunda  Saheb  be- 
gan his  march  from  Arcot ;  and  about  thesanae  time 
Captain  Gingens,  with  the  English,  was  dispatched 
from  Fort  St.  David.  Chunda  Saheb  was  encamped 
near  the  fort  of  Volconda,  on  the  great  road  between 
Trichinopoly  and  Arcot^  when  the  English  ap- 
proached. A  battle  was  brought  on ;  bnt  the  English 
officers  spent  so  much  time  in  deliberation  as  dis; 

I  Meittoire  oootre  Dapleis. 
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coaraged  the  men;  and  the  European  soldiers  fled  BOOK iv. 
shamefiiUy  from  the  field,  even  while  the  Caffres  and  ^"^''-  ^' 
the  native  troops  maintained  the  contest.     The  army    1751. 
retreated ;  and  though  it  posted  itself,  and  encamped 
at  two  different  places,  Utatoor  and  Pitchonda ;  it 
quitted  both  upon  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  at  last 
took  shelter  under  the  walls  of  Trichinopoly.  Chunda 
Saheb  and  the  French  lost  no  time  in  following,  and 
sat  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  city  of  Trichinopoly,  at  the  distance  of  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  is  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  river  Cavery,  about  half  a  mile 
from  its  bank ;  and,  for  an  Indian  city,  was  foitified 
with  extraordinary  strength.  About  five  miles  higher 
up  than  Trichinopoly,  the  Cavery  divides  itself  into 
two  branches,  which,  after  separating  to  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  again  approach,  and  being  only 
prevented  from  uniting,*  about  fifteen  miles  below  Tri- 
chinopoly, by  a  narrow  mound,  they  form  a  peninsula, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  island  of  Seringham ; 
celebrated  as  containing  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
structures,  and  one  of  the  most  venerated  pagodas,  in 
India ;  and  henceforward  remarkable  for  the  struggle, 
constituting  an  era  in  the  history  of  India,  of  which 
it  was  now  to  be  the  scene. 

TTie  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  David,  somewhat  roused 
by  seeing  the  army  of  Mahomed  Ali  driven  out  of  Car- 
natic,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  beyond  the  Cavery, 
made  several  efforts  to  reinforce  the  troops  they  had  sent 
him ;  whom,  after  all,  they  were  able  to  augment  to 
the  number  of  only  600  men.  There  was  another  mis- 
fortune ;  for  notwithstanding  the  urgency  with  which, 
in  the  depressed  and  alarming  state  of  their  affairs,  the 
English  were  called  upon  for  the  utmost  exertions  of 
their  virtue,  *'  a  fatal  spirit  of  division,''  says  Major 
Laurence,    "  had    unhappily    crept    in    among  ouv 
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BOOK  IV.  officers,  so  that  many  opportunities  and  advantages 
'  were  lost,  which  gave  the  country  alliance  but  an  iii- 
1751.  different  opinion  of  our  conduct."*  The  French, 
however,  made  but  feeble  efforts  for  the  reduction  of 
the  place  ;  and  the  English  were  too  much  impressed 
with  an  opinion  of  their  own  weakness  to  hazard  any 
enterprise  to  dislodge  them.  ^ 

While  the  war  thus  lingered  at  Trichinopoly,  Clive, 
who  had  been  made  a  captain  to  supply  some  of  the 
removals  occasioned  by  the  recent  discontents,  per- 
suaded the  Presidency  to  create  a  diversion,  by  send- 
ing him  to  attack  Arcot,  the  capital  of  Chunda  Saheb, 
left  with  a  very  slender  defence.  This  young  man 
was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  in 
Shropshire.  From  the  untractableness  of  his  own 
disposition,  or  the  unsteadiness  of  his  faUier's,  he  was 
moved  when  a  boy  from  one  to  another  through  a  great 
variety  of  schools ;  at  which  he  Was  daring,  impetuous, 
averse  to  application,  and  impatient  of  control.     At 


1  Laurence^s  Narrative  in  Cambridge's  War  in  India,  p.  S8.  ^  In  the 
middle  of  July/'  says  Orme,  i.  182,  ''  the  discontent  which  prevmiled 
among  the  officers  made  it  necessary  to  remove  several  of  them  at  a  time 
when  there  were  very  few  fit  to  succeed  to  their  posts.'' 

*  Law,  the  commander  of  the  French  forces,  whom  I  am  much  mora 
inclined  to  believe  than  Dupleix,  one  of  the  most  audacious  contemners 
of  truth  that  ever  engaged  in  crooked  politics^  asserts  his  want  of 
strength  for  any  efficient  operation;  as  DapleiZ|  who  had  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Mahomed  Ali,  and  relied  upon  his  promise  to  open 
to  the  French  the  gates  of  Trichinopoly,  sent  him  not  to  attack  Trichino* 
poly»  but  to  receive  possession  of  it;  he  adds,  that  when  they  were  sniw 
prised  by  Mahomed  Ali's  firing  upon  them  from  the  walls^  tliey  had  not 
a  single  piece  of  battering  or  heavy  cannon  in  the  camp ;  that  it  was 
three  months^^before  they  were  supplied  with  any ;  that  at  first  the  whole 
army  consisted  of  ll^ddo,  but  after  the  detachment  sent  for  the  recover]^ 
of  Arcoty  it  consisted  only  of  6,680,  of  whom  600  only  were  Europeans. 
See  Plainte  du  Chevalier  Law  centre  le  Sieur  Dupleix,  p.  91—93.  Du* 
pleixyon  the  other  hand  (Memoire,  p.  74),  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
says,  that  the  natives,  who  had  joined  Chunda  Saheb,  raised  the  army  to 
30,000  men.  So  widely  asunder  are  the  statements  of  these  two  meD| 
at  the  head  of  the  departments,  dvil  and  military. 
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the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  aj^inted  a  writer  in  the  bookiv, 
service  of  the  East  India  Compan j,  and  sent  to  ^"^^'  ^ 
Madras.  There  his  turbulence,  though  he  was  not  ji^-, 
iU-natured,  engaged  him  in  quarrels  with  his  equals ; 
his  dislike  of  application  and  control  prevented  his 
acquiring  the  benevolence  of  his  superiors.  ^  When 
the  capitulation  with  Madras  was  violated^  Clive 
made  his  escape  in  a  Mahomedan  dress,  to  Fort  St. 
David,  and  when  the  siege  of  Pondicheny  was  un- 
dertaken, he  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  military 
service,  with  the  rank  of  an  ensign.  At  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  and  the  enterprise  against  Devi-Cotah, 
he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  courting  posts  of 
danger,  and  exhibiting  in  them  a  daring  intrepidity. 
The  discerning,  however,  along  with  his  rashness, 
perceived  a  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  with  a  rea- 
diness of  resource  in  the  midst  of  danger,  which  made 
Laurence,  at  an  earlj  period,  point  him  out  .as  a  man 
of  promise.  Upon  the  conclusion  q£  the  affair  at 
Devi-Cotah,  Clive  returned  to  his  civil  occupation ; 
but  no  sooner  did  his  countrymen  resume  the  sword, 
than  his  own  disposition,  and  the  scarcity  of  oflteers, 
again  involved  him  in  operations,  far  better  suited  to 
his  restless,  daring,  and  contentious  mind.  He  had 
accompanied  the  troops  sent  for  the  defence  of  Tri* 
chinopoly,  till  after  the  affair  at  Volcondah,  and  had 
been  employed  by  the  Presidency  in  conducting  the 
several  reinforcements  which  they  had  attempted  to 
forward.  He  was  now  famished  with  2200  Euro- 
peans, and  SOO  Sepoys :  and  to  spare  even  these.  Fort 
St  David  and  Madras  were  left,  for  their  defence, 
the  one  with  100,  the  other  with  fifty  men.  To  com- 
mand them  he  had  eight  officers,  of  whom  six  had 
never  been  in  action,  and  four  were  young  men  in  the 

I  See  a  panegTiical  life  of  him,  for  which  his  family  faraiBhed  mft* 
tcfials,  in  Kippis's  Biograpfaia  Briummoa,  vol.  Hi.  art.  Clive. 
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QQOKiv.  mercantile  service  of  the  Company,  whom  his  own 
CgAP.  2.  e^campie  i^^  ioflamed.  For  artillery  they  had  three 
1759.  field-pieces;  and  two  eighteen-pounders  were  sent 
after  him.  The  enemy,  who  remained  in  ganrison  at 
Arcot,  which  was  an  open  town,  defended  by  a  fort, 
abandoned  the  place,  and  gave  him  possession  with* 
out  resistance.  Expecting  a  siege,  he  exerted  his 
utmost  diligence  to  supply  the  fort;  and  that  he 
might  prevent  the  fugitive  garrison,  who  hovered 
around,  from  resuming  their  courage,  he  made  fre- 
quent sallies ;  beat  up  their  camp  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  defended  himself  with  vigour  when  assailed  ; 
and  harassed  them  by  incessant  and  daring  attacks. 
In  the  mean  time  Chunda  Saheb  detached  4,000  men 
firom  his  army  at  Trichinopoly,  which  were  joined  by  his 
son  with  150  Europeans  from  Pondicherry ;  and^  to-» 
gether  with  the  troops  already  collected  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  to  the  number  of  3,000,  entered  the  dty^ 
Clive  immediately  resolved  upon  a  vidient  attempt  to 
dislodge  them.  Going  out  with  almost  the  whole  of  the 
garrison,  he  with  his  artillery  forced  the  enemy  to  leave 
the  street  in  which  they  had  posted  themselves ;  but  fill- 
ing the  houses  they  fired  upon  his  men,  and  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  to  the  fort.  In  warring  against  the  people 
of  Hindustan,  a  few  men  so  often  gain  unaccount- 
able victories  over  a  host,  that  on  a  disproportion  of 
numbers  solely  no  enterprise  can  be  safely  condemned 
as  rash ;  in  this,  however,  Clive  run  the  greatest  risk^ 
with  but  a  feeble  prospect  of  success.  He  lost  fifteen 
of  his  Europeans,  and  among  them  a  lieutenant ;  and 
bis  onfy  artillery  officer,  with  sixteen  other  men,  was 
disabled. 

Next  day  the  enemy  were  reinforced  with  S,000 
men  from  Velore.  The  fort  was  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference ;  the  walls  in  many  places  ruinous ; 
the  towers  inconvenient  and  decayed;   and  every 
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thing  unfavourable  to  defence :  Yet  Clive  found  the  BOOK  I  v. 
means  of  making  an  effectual  resistance.  When  the  ^°*^^^ 
enemj  attempted  to  storm  at  two  breaches,  one  of  |^^2: 
fiftjr  and  one  of  ninety  feet»  he  repulsed  them  with 
tnit  eighty  Europeans  and  120  Sepoys  fit  for  duty ;  so 
effectually  did  he  avail  himself  of  his  feeUe  resources ; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  of  fortitude  had  he  exalted  the 
spirits  of  those  under  his  command.  During  the  tcl* 
lowing  night  the  enemy  abandoned  the  town  with 
precipitation^  after  they  had  maintained  the  siege  for 
fifty  days.  A  reinforcement  from  Madras  joined  him 
on  the  following  day ;  and,  leaving  a  small  garrison 
in  Aicot,  he  set  out  to  pursue  the  enemy.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  small  body  of  Mahrattas,  who  joined 
him  in  hopes  of  plunder,  he  gave  the  enemy,  now 
greatly  reduced  by  the  dropping  away  of  the  auxili- 
aries, a  defeat  ,at  Ami,  and  recovered  Conjeveram, 
into  which  the  French  had  thrown  a  garrison,  and 
where  they  had  behaved  with  barbarity  to  some 
English  prisoners ;  among  the  rest,  two  wounded  of- 
ficers whom  they  seized  returning  firom  Arcot  to 
Madras,  and  threatened  to  expose  on  the  rampart,  if 
the  English  attacked  them.  After  these  important 
transactions,  Clive  returned  to  Fort  St.  David  about 
the  end  of  Decemb^.  The  enemy  no  sooner  found  that 
he  was  out  of  the  field  than  they  re^assembled,  and 
marched  to  ravage  the  Company's  territory.  R^- 
forced  by  some  troops  which  had  arrived  from  Bengal, 
he  went  out  to  meet  them  in  the  end  of  February. 
They  abandoned  their  camp  upon  his  approach ;  but 
with  intent  to  surprise  Arcot,  from  which  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  garrison  had  marched  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  CKve.  They  expected  the  gates  to  be 
opened  by  two  officers  of  the  English  Sepoys,  whom 
they  had  corrupted ;  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  and 
their  signals  not  answered,  they  did  not  venture  to 
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BOOKIV.  make  an  attack,  and  suddenly  withdrew.  Though 
^^'^'  iidbrmed  of  then-  retreat,  Clive  was  still  hastening  his 
1762*  ni^^i^h  to  Arcot,  when  at  sun-set  his  van  was  unex» 
pectedly  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  artillery ;  and  a 
hot  engagement  ensued.  The  superior  force  of  the 
enemy  afforded  them  great  advantages  and  seemed 
,  likely  to  decide  the  contest,  unless  by  some  expedient 
their  cannon  could  be  seized.  At  ten  at  night  Clive 
detached  a  party,  who,  favoured  by  the  darkness^ 
came  upon  it  unexpectedly  in  the  rear ;  defeated  the 
troops  who  were  placed  for  its  defence;. and  suc- 
ceeded completely  in  that  important  enteqirise.  Af- 
ter this  disaster,  the  enemy  dispersed;  and  before 
Clive  could  undertake  any  new  exploit,  he  was  or- 
dered to  the  presidency ;  where  it  was  determined  to 
send  him  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  to 
Trichinopoly.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  enemy,  difr!> 
pirited  by  the  last,  in  addition  to  so  many  former  dis- 
appointments  and  defeats,  disbanded  themselves  at 
the  same  moment ;  the  country  troops  departing  to 
their  homes,  and  the  French  being  recalled  to  Pon« 
dicherry. 

While  these  active  operations  were  performing  in 
the  province  of  Arcot,  Mahomed  Ali,  though  he  ap* 
peared  to  have  little  to  dread  firom  the  attacks  of 
the  French  upon  Trichinopoly,  began  to  have  every 
thing  to  dread  from  the  deficiency  of  his  funds.  The  ^ 
English,  whom  h^  engaged  to  maintain  out  of  his 
own  treasury,  were  now  obliged  to  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  Presidency.  His  own  troops  were 
without  pay,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  keeping 
them  long  from  mutiny  or  dispersion.  He  had  ap* 
pUed  for  assistance  to  the  government  of  Mysore,  a 
considerable  Hindu  kingdom,  which  had  iisen  out  of 
the  wreck  of  the  empire  of  Beejanuggur,  and  viewed 
with  dr^ad  the  elevation  of  Chunda  Saheb,  who  had 
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formerly  aimed  at  its  subjugation.  Mahomed  Ali  re-  BOOK IV. 
newed  his  importunities ;  and,  by  promising  to  the  ^°^^'  ^\ 
Myaoreans  whatever  they  chose  to  ask,  prevailed  ^^^2 
upon  them  to  march  to  his  assistance.  They  arrived 
at  Tiichinopoly  about  tiie  middle  of  February,  20,000 
strong,  including  6000  Mahrattas,  who  had  entered 
into  their  pay,  and  of  whom  a  part  wer^  the  same 
with  those  who  had  assisted  Clive  after  the  si^e  of 
Aroot  Their  arrival  determined  the  King  of  Tan- 
jore,  who  till  then  had  remained  neutral,  to  send 
5000  men.  A  few  days  after  Clive  was  recalled  to 
F(nt  St.  David,  he  was  again  prepared  to  take  the 
fieU ;  but  on  the  26th  of  March  Major  Laurence  re^ 
turned  from  England,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reinforcement,  which  consisted  of  400  Europeans 
and  1 100  Sepoys,  with  eight  field  pieces,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores.  Both  parties  had  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  reinforcement,  and  Dupleix  sent 
repeated  orders  that  it  might  be  intercepted  at  all 
events.  The  efforts^  however,  of  the  enemy,  proved 
unavailing ;  and  Laurence  in  safety  joined  the  camp.^ 
It  was  now  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in 

'  Dopleiz  accuses  Law  with  great  violeDce,  for  not  intercepting  this 
coDToy,  and  the  English  writers  have  very  readily  joined  with  him.  But 
if  the  fiK^ts  asserted  by  Law  are  true,  it  was  from  want  of  means,  not  of 
capadcy  or  iDclinatioD,  that  he  foiled.  He  says  that  the  whole  army, 
even  after  it  was  joined  by  the  remains  of  the  detachment  sent  to  Arcot, 
■ad  by  the  body  under  Auliid/Khan,  did  not  amount  to  15,000,  while 
tbeeneiiiy  wera  three  times  the  number:  That  the  cavalry  of  Chunda 
Sahcb,  who  bad  long  been  without  pay,  refused  to  act;  and  were  joined 
by  several  other  corps  of  the  native  army:  That  from  the  importunate 
ooDunands  of  Dopleix  to  blockade  and  starve  Trichinopoly,  he  had  ex- 
tended his  posts  much  beyond  what  the  smallness  of  his  means  rendered 
sdvisaUe;  and  was  weak  at  every  point:  That  he  made  every  efibrt  to 
intercept  the  convoy  at  a  distance;  but  the  cavalry  of  Chunda  Saheb  re- 
finsd  to  act;  and  Aulum  Khan,  after  promising  to  support  the  detach- 
neat,  fialed,  on  the  pretext  that  there  was  not  a  farthing  to  give  him. 
See  the  details  as  stated  by  Law,  Plainte,  p.  23—28.  The  Company, 
n  their  reply  to  Dupleix^  defend  the  conduct  of  Law.  Mein.  contra 
Doplax,  p.  74. 
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BOOK  IV.  their  camp.  This  attack  the  French  had  not  the  re- 
^°^^*  ^'  solution,  or  the  means,  to  withstand,  and  formed  the 
1752  determination  of  passing  over  to  the  island  of  Sering* 
ham.  Chunda  Saheb,  it  is  said,  remoQstrated,  but 
without  avail.  In  the  hurry  of  their  retreat,  the 
«3emy  were  able  to  carry  over  only  a  part  of  their 
baggage,  and  burned  what  they  were  unable  to  re- 
move of  the  provisions  which  they  had  collected  in 
their  magazines.^ 

As  delay  was  dangerous  to  the  English,  from  the 
drcumstances  of  their  allies,  it  was  their  policy  to  re- 
'  duce  the  enemy  to  extremities  within  the  shortest 
possible  time.  With  this  view  Clive  advised  them  to 
detach  a  part  of  the  army  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Coleroon,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  enemy's 
supplies.  Though  there  was  hazard  in  this  plan ;  ^r 
an  enterprising  enemy,  by  attacking  one  of  the  divi- 
sions, might  gain  a  decisive  advantage  before  the 
other  could  arrive,  •  Laurence,  accepted  the  advice ; 
and  Clive  was  detached  for  the  performance  of  the 
service.  It  was  executed  with  his  usual  activity, 
spirit,  and  success.  Dupleix  made  the  strongest  ex- 
ertions to  reinforce  and  supply  his  army;  but  was 

1  This  movement  has  been  violently  condemned,  and  Dupleix  ascribes 
to  it  the  defeat  of  his  schemes;'  but  Majpr  Laurence  (Narrative,  p.  31) 
saya  that  ^'  they  (the  English  officers)  reckoned  it  a  prudent  measure  at 
the  time/'  From  the  weakness  of  the  Ffftoch  a  retreat  was  unavoidable. 
Law  asserts  that  had  they  permitted  the  English  to  take  possession  of 
Seringhami  they  were  taken  in  Caudine  forks.  He  asserts  also  that  thej 
were  already  suflfering  for  want  of  provisions;  and  that  between  aban- 
doning Trichinopoly  altogether,  and  the  resolution  which  he  adopted, 
there  was  no  middle  course.  The  wise  course  would  have  been,  do 
doubt|  to  abandon  Trichinopoly ;  and  of  this>  Law  says,  he  was  abun* 
dantly  aware.  Bat  this  the  reiterated  and  pressing  commands  of  Du- 
pleix absolutely  forbad.  I  confess  the  defence  of  Law  seems  to  me  sati^ 
factory.  Plainte  du  Chev.  Law,  p.  29-^31.  Orme  says  that  the  eaemj 
burned  a  great  store  of  provisions,  when  they  passed  over  into  Serin^ 
bam;  but  what  Law  says  is  much  more  probable,  that  the  annj  was 
already  beginning  to  be  in  want. 
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baffled  in  every  attempt.     D'Auteuil,  at  the  head  of  BOOK IV. 
a  laqge  convoy,  was  first  compelled  to  suspend  his  ^^^^'  ^' 
march ;  was  afterwards  attacked  in  the  fort  to  which  "Tt^siT" 
he  had  retired ;  and  at  last  taken  prisoner.     The 
enemy  were  soon  in  distress  for  provisions;   their 
camp  was  cannonaded  by  the  English  \  the  troops  of 
Chunda  Saheb  left  his  service ;  and  he  himself^  look- 
ing round  for  the  means  of  personal  safety,  chose  a€ 
last  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  King  of  Tanjore, 
and  delivered  himself,  under  promise  of  protection, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tanjorine  commander.     The 
French  soon  aflier  ci^tulated,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves  prisoners  of  war. 

Hie  fete  of  Chunda  Saheb  was  lamentable.  He 
Was  inmiediately  put  in  fetters  by  the  faithless  Tan- 
jorine. A  dispute^  >  under  the  power  of  which  of 
them  he  should  remain,  arose  between  the  Mysorean 
and  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  Tanjorine  Generals,  and 
Mahomed  Ali.  To  compromise  the  dispute.  Major 
Laurence  proposed  that  he  should  be  confined  in  one 
of  the  English  forts.  The  parties  separated  without 
coming  to  an  agreement ;  and  the  Tanjorine  imme-  - 
diately  ordered  him  to  be  assassinated.  Dupleix 
affirms  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  express  com- 
mand of  Major  Laurence,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  Dupleix  must. not  have  known  to  be 
untrue.  But  it  is  true,  that  Laurence  showed  an 
indifference  about  his  fate,  which  is  not  very  easy  to 
be  reconciled  with  either  humanity  or  wisdom.  He 
well  knew  that  his  murder  was,  in  the  hands  of  any 
of  them^  the  probable ;  in  those  of  some  of  them,  the 
certain  consequence,  of  their  obtaining  the  charge  of 
liis  person.  He  well  knew,  that  if  he  demanded  him 
with  firmness,  they  would  have  all  consented  to  his 
confinement  in  an  English  fort.     And^  if  he  did  not 
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BOOK  IV.  know,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
^'^^-  ^'  English  he  nnght  have  become  a  powerful  instrament 
with  which  to  counterwork  the  machinations  of  Da- 
pleix.  At  any  rate  Dupleix,  of  all  men,  on  this 
ground,  had  the  least  title  to  raise  an  accusation 
against  the  English;  since  he  had  resolved  to  im- 
prison for  life  his  unfortunate  ally,  and  to  reign  sole 
Nabob  of  Camatic  himself/ 

The  failure  of  the  enemy  at  Trichinopoly,  the  pos- 
session of  which  both  parties  appear  to  have  valued 
too  high,  produced  in  the  breasts  of  the  English 
hopes  of  undisputed  superiority,  and  of  that  tide  of 
riches,  which  unbounded  sway  in  the  affairs  of  Car- 
natic  promised  to  their  deluded  imaginations.  Major 
Laurence  was  in  haste  to  march  through  the  pro- 
vince, investing  his  triumphant  Nabob ;  aqd  saw  no 
place,  except  Gingee,  which  he  imagined  would  re- 
tard his  progress*^ 

He  was  not  a  little  suprised  when  the  delays  of  the 
Nabob  indicated  much  less  impatience.  The  Nabob 
was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  a  troublesome  dispute. 
Among  the  inducements  which  he  had  employed  to 

1  This  U  directly  affirmed  by  the  French  East  India  Company  (Ma- 
moire  Contre  Dupleix,  p.  70),  and  evidenced  by  extracts  whidi  they 
produce  from  the  letters  to  Dupleiz  written  by  his  own  agent,  at  the 
court  of  the  Subahdar.  Mr.  Onne  says  (i.  252)  that  the  patent  of  Nabob 
was  actually  procured  before  Chunda  Saheb's  death.  The  truth  is,  that 
each  of  them,  Chunda  Sabeb,  and  himself,  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  other, 
and  to  be  Nabob  alone;  and  they  were  endeavouring,  by  mutual  trea- 
chery, to  disappoint  each  other's  designs.  Mem.  ut  supra,  and  its  Ap- 
pendix No.  vi.  For  the  above  details,  from  die  death  of  Mirzapha  Jung, 
see  Orme,  i.  186 — 242;  History  and  Management  of  the  East  India 
Tympany,  p.  80 — 82;  Cambridge's  War  in  India,  16—57;  Memoire 
pour  Dupleix,  p.  71—77;  Memoire  contre  Dupleix,  p.  70—74;  Plainte 
dtt  Chevalier  Law,  p.  19—35.  Law  says,  p.  S3,  that  they  made  some 
attempts  for  the  escape  of  Chunda  Saheb,  by  water;  but  the  river 
too  shidlow  at  the  time  to  float  the  boat. 

*  Laurence's  Narrative,  p.  98. 
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gain  the  assistance  of  the  Mysoreans,  he  had  not  BOOK  iv. 
scrupled  to  promise  the  possession  of  Trichinopoly  ^"^^•*- 
and  its  dependencies.     The  Mysorean  chief  now  in-    j,-^^ 
sisted  upon  performance ;  and  the  Mahratta  captain, 
who  eagerly  desired  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  Tri- 
chioopoly  for  himself,  encouraged  his  pretensions. 

Intdligence  of  this  dispute  was  a  thunderstroke  to 
Laurence.  His  country  had  paid  dear  for  Trichino* 
poly ;  yet  now  it  appeared  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
tained, by  him  for  whom  it  was  gained,  without  a  fla- 
grant violation  of  honour  and  faith.  The  violation 
of  honour  and  fiedth  the  Nabob,  in  the  Indian  manner, 
treated  as  a  matter  of  entire  insignificance.  The 
Mysorean  could  not  but  know,  he  said,  that  such  a 
]»t>mise  was  never  ma^e  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  doubt- 
less no  Iiylian  can  believe  of  any  man,  that  he  will 
keep  more  of  a  promise,  than  it  is  his  interest,  or  than 
he  is  compelled,  to  keep.^ 

After  some  time^Jost  in  altercation,  the  Nabob 
promised  to  fidfil  his  engagement,  and  deliver  up  the 
fort  in  two  months;  and  with  this  the  Mysorean, 
finding  more  could  not  be  obtained,  allowed  himself  for 
the  present  to  appear  satisfied.  The  English,  leaving 
a  garrison  in  the  fort,  set  forward  to  establish  their 
Nabob ;  but  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Tanjore,  and  of 
Tondeman,  had  marched  to  their  homes;  and  the 
Mysoreans  and  Mahrattas  refused  to  depart  from 
Trichinopoly. 

Dupleix  was  not  reduced  to  despondency,  by  the 
stroke  which  the  EngUsh  imagined  had  realized  their 
fondest  hopes.  As  it  was  the  character  of  this  man 
to  form  schemes,  which  from  their  magnitude  ap- 
peared romantic,  so  was  it  his  practice  to  adhere  to 


^  Colonel  Wilks  is  very  severe  on  the  treachery  of  the  |<^abob,  and  on 
the  English  for  abetting  it.     Historical  Sketcbts,  ut  supra,  p.  285 — 291. 
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BOOK  IV.  them  with  constancy,  even  when  the  disasters  which 

^^^^'  ^'  he  encountered  in  their  execution  seemed  to  counsel 

1752     ^^^^^^g  ^^^  despair.     Nor  did  the  resources  of  his 

mind  fail  to  second  its  firmness.     He  still  found 

means  to  oppose  a  nearly  equal,  in  a  little  time-  a 

more  than  equal,  force  to  his  opponents. 

It  was  resolved,  and  very  unwisely,  that  the  first 
.  operation  of  the  English  should  be  the  reduction  of 
^ngee;  garrisoned  by  the  French;  and  the  only 
place  in  the  province  expected  to  yield  a  serious  re- 
sistance. Maj6r  Laurence  condemned  this  plan  of 
operations ;  and  recommended  the  previous  recovery 
of  the  province,  and  the  collection  of  the  rents ;  bat 
by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  President,  his 
opinion  was  over-ruled.^  Dupleix  dispatched  a  force 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
by  which  Gingee  is  surrounded,  and  df  intercepting 
the  English  convoys.  The  detachment  of  the  Eng- 
lish army,  which  had  arrived  at  Gingee,  marched  to 
diidodge  them ;  but,  instead  of  succeeding  in  their 
object,  sustained  a  defeat. 

The  French,  elevated  by  this  advantage,  reinforced 
their  victorious  party  with  as  many  troops  as  they 
found  it  possible  to  send  into  the  field.  This  army, 
by  way  of  triumph,  marched  close  to  the  very  bounds 
of  Fort  St.  David.  A  company  of  Swiss,  in  the 
English  service,  were  sent  on  this  emergency  from 
Madras  to  Fort  St.  David,  in  boats^  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Laurence,  who  entreated  they  might  be 
sent  in  a  ship  of  force ;  and  Dupleix,  unrestrained  by 
the  vain  forms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  subsfeting  be- 
tween England  and  France,  whUe  both  parties  were 
violating  the  substance  of  it  every  day,  took  them 
prisoners  of  war  by  a  ship  from  Pondicherry.road. 

1  Laurence's  Narrative  p.  42. 
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Laurence  hastened  toward  the  enemy.     His  force  book  IV. 
coBsisted   of  400  Europeans,   1700   Sepoys,  4000  ^^[^^ 
troops  belon^ng  to  the  Nabob,  and  nine  pieces  of   ^^^q 
caonon.     The  French  army  consisted  of  400  Euro* 
peans,  1500  Sepoys,  and  500  horse;  who  declined  a 
battle,  till  Laurence,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  inspired 
them  with    confidence.      The   action,   which   took 
place  near  Bahocn*,  two  miles  from  Fort  St.  David, 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  English ;  but  would  ^ 

have  been  far  more  destructive  to  the  French,  had 
the  Nabob'$  cavalry  done  their  duty,  who,  in* 
stead  of  charging  the  routed  foe,  betook  themselves 
to  the  more  agreeable  operation  of  plundering  their 
camp.  After  this  seasonable  victory.  Captain  Clive 
was  employed,  with  a  small  detachment,  to  reduce 
the  two  forts,  called  Covelong  and  Chingliput,  which 
he  executed  with  his  usual  vigour  and  address ;  and 
then  returned  to  Europe  for  his  health.  About  the 
same  time  the  monsoon  compelled  the  army  to  with- 
draw from  the  field. 

During  these  transactions,  Nunjeraj,  the  Mysorean 
GeneraT,  was  not  idle  before  Trichinopoly.  He  made 
several  attempts  to  get  into  the  fort  by  surprise,  as 
well  as  to  corrupt  the  troops ;  and  his  effbrts  held 
Captain  Dalton,  commanding  the  English  garrison, 
perpetually  on  the  watch.  The  views  of  that  chief 
were  now,  also,  directed  toward  the  French ;  and  so 
much  progress  had  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of 
teims,  that  a  body  of  3000  Mahrattas  were  actually 
<m  dieir  march  to  join  the  enemy,  when  the  victory 
at  Bahoor  produced  a  revolution  in  their  minds ;  and 
they  joined  the  English,  as  if  they  had  marched  from 
Trichinopoly  with  that  express  design.  During  the 
interval  of  winter  quarters,  the  negotiations  with  the 
French  were  completed,  and  the  Mahrattas,  at  an 
^y  period,  marched  to  Pondicherry;    while  the 

I  2 
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BOOK  IV.  Myaoreans,  to  give  themselves  all  possible  chances, 
_2^[^^;_^  remained  before  Trichonopoly,  as  still  allies  of  the 
1752.    English ;  but  they  declared  themselves,  before  the  ar- 
mies resumed  their  operations ;  and  attacked  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  Captain  Dalton's,  defended  by  sixty 
Europeans  and  some  Sepoys,  whom  they  destroyed 
'      to  a  man. 

Before  these  designs  of  the  Mysorean  and  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  were  brought  to  maturity.  Major  Lau- 
rence had  given  his  advice  to  seize  them,  in  one  of 
their  conferences  with  Captain  Dalton.^  If  there  was 
any  confidence,  during  negotiation,  reposed  in  the 
English  by  the  Indians,  beyond  what  they  reposed  in 
one  another,  a  confidence  of  which  the  loss  would 
have  been  risked  by  such  a  blow,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  the  danger^  which  might  have  been  averted 
by  securing  the  persons  of  those  enemies,  was  of  con- 
siderable amount. 

Dupleix,  though  so  eminently  successful  in  adding 
to  the  number  of  combatants  on  his  side,  was  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremity  for  pecuniary  supplies.  The 
French  East  India  Company  were  much  poorer  than 
even  the  English ;  the  resources  which  they  furnished 
from  Europe  were  proportionally  feeble ;  and,  though 
perfectly  willing  to  share  with  Dupleix  in  the  hopes 
of  conquest,  when  enjoyment  was  speedily  pro- 
mised, their  impatience  for  gain  made  them  soon 
tired  of  the  war ;  and  they  were  now  importunately 
urging  Dupleix  to  find  the  means  of  concluding 
a  peace.  Under  these  difficulties  Dupleix  had  em- 
ployed his  own  fortune,  and  his  own  credit,  in 
answering  the  demands  of  the  war ;  and,  as  a  last  re- 
source, he  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Mortiz  Ali, 
the  Governor  of  Velore.     He  held  up  to  him  the 

>  Laurence's  Nan'^tive,  p.  5S. 
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prospect  of  even  the  Nabobship  itself,  in  hopes  of  BOOK  IV. 
drawiDg  from  him  the  riches  which  he  was  reputed  ^^^^'  ^' 
to  possess.    M ortiz  Ali  repaired  to  Pondicherry ;  and    ,,-^3 
e?€n  advanced  a  considerable  sum  ;  but  finding  that 
much  more  was  expected,  he  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tion, and  retired  to  his  fort 

The  contending  parties  looked  forward  with  ai« 
taned  prospects  to  the  next  campaign.  By  the  co- 
operation of  the  Mysoreans,  and  the  junction  of  the 
Mahrattas,  the  latter  of  whom,  from  the  abilities  of 
their  leader,  and  their  long  experience  of  European 
warfare,  were  no  contemptible  allies,  the  French  had 
greatly  the  advantage  in  numerical  force.  In  the 
capacity,  however,  of  their  officers,  and  in  the  quality 
of  their  European  troops,  they  soon  felt  a  remarkable 
iDferioiity •  Laurence,  without  being  a  man  of  ta- 
knts,  was  an  active  and  clearheaded  soldier ;  and  the 
troops,  whom  he  commanded,  both  officers  and  men, 
appeared,  by  a  happy  contingency,  to  combine  in 
their  little  body  all  the  virtues  of  a  British  army. 
The  European  troops  of  the  enemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  very  refuse  of  the  French  population ; 
and  Laurence  himself  candidly  confesses  that  their 
officers  were  frequently  seen  in  the  hour  of  action, 
making  the  greatest  efforts,  and  without  effect,  to 
retain  them  in  their  ranks.  Among  their  com- 
manders, not  a  man  showed  any  talents ;  and  Du* 
pieix  with  great  bitterness  complains,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Bussy,  he  never  had  an  officer  on  whose 
ability  he  could  place  the  smallest  reliance.^ 

>  In  his  letter  to  the  French  minMCer;  dated  16th  October,  1753,  be 
&ays  the  recraits  whom  the  X^ompany  sent  him  were,  enfans,  d^croteurs, 
ct  bandits.  He  sajs,  "  L'example  que  vous  a  pr^sent^  I'Angleterre  en 
A'envoyant  qne  des  tronpes  agnerries  auroit  du  engager  la  Compagnie  k 
avoir  la  m^me  attention  dans  le  choiz/'  He  adds,  '^  Je  ne  sais  que 
peoser  de  celui  qui  est  charg^  des  recruee,  mais  je  crois  qu'il  n'y  employe 
pv  ia  somme  que  la  Compagnie  lui  passe  pour  chaque  homme;  o'fst 
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BOOKU'.  Early  in  January  tlie  two  armies  again  took  the 
Chap.  ?.  ^^j^ .  rpj^^  French,  consisting  of  500  European  in- 
fantry and  sixty  horse,  2,000  Sepoys;  and  4,000 
Mahrattas,  commanded  by  Morari  Row.  The  Eng- 
lish consisted  of  700  European  infantry,  2,000  Sepoys, 
and  1,500  horse  belonging  to  the  Nabob.  The 
French,  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  'ta 
cavalry,  avoided  an  action,  and  employed  themselves 
in  making  war  upon  the  English  convoys.  This 
they  did,  with  so  much  effect,  that  Major  Laurence 
Was  frequently  obliged  to  escort  his  stores  and  pro-* 
visions  with  his  whole  army  from  Fort  St.  David. 
In  this  manner  the  time  was  consumed  till  the  20th 
of  April,  when  an  express  arrived  from  Captain  Dal- 
ton,  that  he  had  only  three  weeks*  provisions  remain- 
ing in  the  fort. 

When  the  English,  after  the  capitulation  of  the 

n'est  sans  doute  pas  votre  intention  ni  la  sienne,  mais  il  n'en  est  pas 

moius  vrai  que  toat  ce  qui  nous  parrient  n'est  qu'an  ramassis  de  la  plus 

Tile  canaille.'— Permettez  moi,  rnonseigneur,  de  vous  supplier  de  donaer  k 

ce  sujet  les  ordres  les  plus  precis;  la  gloire  du  roi  y  est  interess^e,  ce 

motif  vous  paroitraplus  que  suflBsant  pour  exiger  toute  votre  attetitioD. 

Je  n*oBe  vous  dire  tous  les  nauvais  propos  qui  se  tiennent  sur  I'envi^s  de 

ces  malbeureuses  troupes;  I'Anglois  en  fait  de  gorges  chaudes,  il  n'a  eu 

que  trop  d*occasions  de  les  mepriser;  les  Maures  et  les  Indiens  com- 

tnencent  k  perdre'la  haute  id^e  qu'ils  avoient  conpue  de  nous,  et  nos 

ofticiers  ne  se  mettent  que  malgr6  eux  k  leur  tdte;  ce  n'est  qu'un  cri  4  ce 

sujet/'    Memoire  pour  Dupleix,  Pieces  Justific.    Lett,  de  M.  Dupleix, 

a  M.  de  Machault,  p.  50.    In  the  same  letter  he  says,  ''Pour  les  officiers 

il  y  en  a  peu,  on  pour  mieux  dire  point  du  tout  qui  soient  en  etat  de 

commander;  la  bravoure  ne  lenr  manque  point,  mais  les  talens  n'y  re- 

pendent  pas :  dans  le  nombre  sur-tout  de  ceux  arrives  I'ann^e  derniere, 

la  plupart  n'etoient  que  des  enfans,  sans  la  moindre  teinture  du  service ; 

le  soldat  8*en  moque,  et  sonvent  avec  juste  raison."  Ibid.  p.  51.    Speak* 

ing  in  the  same  letter  of  the  services  of  Bussy,  along  with  Salabut  Jung^ 

he  says,  **  Si  j'en  avois  un  second  id,  je  vous  proteste,  monseigneur,  que 

toutes  les  afitures  de  cette  partie«seroieut  termui^es,  il  y  a  plus  de  deaz 

ans."  Ibid.  p.  57.    Nor  was  this  an  empty  boast:  So  near  was  he  to  the 

accomplishment  of  his  object,  without  any  such  important  assistancre 

that  the  talents  of  a  man  like  Buss)',  in  the  Camatic,  wonld  soon  have 

placed  him  at  its  head. 
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French  at  Seringham,  marched  from  Trichinopoly,  bookiv. 
and  left  Cs^tain  Dalton  Commandant  of  the  English  ^"^^'  ^' 
garasoiBy  a  brother  of  the  Nabob  was  at  the  same  ^  75s 
time  appointed  Governor  of  the  town..  By  an  un- 
happy oversight  the  magazines  were  left  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Mobamedan  Governor ;  and  Captain  Dal- 
ton satisfied  himself  with  asking  from  time  to  time  in 
what  condition  they  remained.  When  the  Myso* 
reans,  however,  had  shut  him  up  in  his  fort,  and, 
scouring  the  adjacent  country  with  their  cavalry,  had 
prevented  for  some  time  the  arrival  of  supplies,  it 
occurred  to  him,  ratjier  too  late,  that  he  had  better 
see  with  his  own  eyes  on  what  he  had  to  depend. 
His  ally,  he  found,  had  been  selling  the  provisions  at 
an  enormous  price  to  the  people  of  the  town ;  and  he 
was  left  in  that  alarming  condition,  of  which  he 
hastened  to  make  report  to  Major  Ijaurence. 

Qnly^one  resolution  was  left  to  the  English  com- 
mander, that  of  marching  directly  to  the  support  of 
Trichinopoly.  His  army  suffered  greatly  on  the 
march,  both  by  desertion  and  sickness;  and,  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  place,  he  found  that  all  the  force  he 
could  muster  for  offensive  operations,  after  leaving  the 
proportion  necessary  for  the  duties  of  the  garrison^ 
consisted  of  500  Europeans,  and  2,000  Sepoys.  The 
Nabob  had  3,000  horse ;  but  they  were  badly  paid ; 
and  executed  their  duty  vnth  proportional  neglect 
and  disobedience.  The  French  followed  with  200 
Eorqieans  and  500  Sepoys,  to  the  support  of  the 
Mysoreans ;  and  Trichinopoly  became  once  more  the 
seat  of  a  tedious  and  harassing  warfare. 

It  deserves  remark,  that  Major  Laurence,  who 
had  recommended  the  seizure  of  the  Mysorean  and 
Mahratta  chiefe,  uniformly  disapproved  of  the  at- 
tempt to  retain  Trichinopoly  after  the  promise  to  give 
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BOOKIV.  it  up.*  rt  is  equally  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  de- 
^"^^'  ^'  licacy  of  the  Presidency  withheld  their  hands  from 
1754.  *^^  persons  of  the  hostile  chiefs;  but  easily  endured 
the  violation  of  the  engagement  respecting  Trichino- 
poly.  Delicacy  would  have  been  less  violated  in  the 
one  instance  by  following  the  advice  of  Laurence, 
and  prudence  would  have  been  more  consulted  by  fol- 
lowing it  in  both.  I'he  cession  of  Trichinopoly  to 
the  Mysoreans  would  have  enabled  the  English  to 
establish  their  nabob,  with  little  opposition,  in  the  so- 
vereignty of  Camatic,  and  would  have  saved  them 
from  two  years  of  expensive  warfare. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  1753,  that  Major  Lau- 
rence  again  arrived  at  Trichinopoly ;  and  from  that 
day  to  the  11th  of  October,  1754,  the  most  active 
operations  were  carried  on.     Neither  the  French, 
with  their,  allies,  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  reduce  * 
Trichinopoly ;  nor  had  the  English  sufficient  force  to 
compel  them  to  raise  the  siege.     The  two  parties, 
therefore,  bent   their  endeavours;    the  English,  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food, 
.  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  objects  in  another 
quarter ;  the  French,  by  cutting  off"  the  supplies,  to 
compel  the  garrison  to  surrender.     On  both  sides  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made ;  severe  conflicts  were 
frequently  sustained,  in  some  of  which  decisive  ad- 
vantages, at  one  time  on  one  side,  at  another  on 
the  other,  were  on  the  point  of  being  gained :  and 
never  did  English  troops  display  more  gallantry  and 
good  conduct,  than  in  defence  of  the  unimportant 
city  of  Trichinopoly.     More  than  a  year  had  been 
spent ;  and  neither  of  the  contending  parties  seemed 

■  This  fact  it  stated  op  the  satisfactory  authority  of  Col.  Wilks,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  correspondence  of  laurence  with  tho 
tVcvidepcy.    Historical  Sketches,  ut  suprn,  p.  349. 
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nearer  their  object,  when   a  new  scene  was  intro-  book  i v. 
duced.*  ^^^^^  ^' 

The  objects,  which  fired  the  ambition  of  the  Euro-    , --. 
pean  Gk)vemors  in  India,  were  too  distant  to  warm 
the  imaginations  of  the  Directors  and  Proprietors  of 
the  French  and  English  Companies  in  Europe ;  and 
to  them  the  burden  of  the  war  had  become  exceed- 
ingly hateful.     Aware  of  the  passion  for  peace  which 
now  animated  his  employers,  and  of  the  opinion  dis- 
seminated in  Europe  of  his  ambitious  and  warlike 
views,  DupIeiK  had  opened  a  negotiation^^th  Saun- 
ders, the  Governor  of  Madras,  in  Januaiy,  1754. 
The  real  point  in  dispute  was  whether  or  not  Ma- 
homed Ali  should  be  acknowledged  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic;  the  English  contending  that  he  should  be  re- 
cognized by  the  French,  the  French  contending  that 
he  should  be  given  up  by  the  English.     The  parties 
vftr^  far  from  being  disposed,  on  either  side,  to  con- 
cede the  point ;  and  the  state  of  circumstances  was 
iittle  calculated  to  facilitate  a  compromise :  the  nego- 
tiation turned,  therefore,  on  matters  of  form;  and 
never,   surely,   did  negotiation  find  more  ridiculous 
matters  of  form  on  which  to  employ  itself.     In  a 
country  in  which  all  questions  of  dominion  are  deter- 
mined by  the  sWord ;  in  a  question  which,  without  any 
consideration  of  right,  they  themselves  had,  during  four 
years,  been  labouring  to  decide  by  the  sword,  they  af- 
fected to  sit  down  gravely  to  a  comparison  of  pretended 
titles  and  grants.     The  authority  to  which  both  par- 
ties appealed  was  that  of  the  Mogul,  though  the  Mo- 
gul himself,  in  the  district  in  question,  was  an  usurper,  " 
and  that  of  a  very  recent  date;  though  the  power  too 
of  the  Mogul  was  such,  that  he  had  no  more  authority 

^  For  this  war,  Laurence's  Narrative,  in  Cambridge's  War,  p.  S8 — d5; 
Orine,  i.  246—249,  253 — 322,  337 — 365 ;  Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  78— 
Ul;  WUks,  ut  supra,  p.  285—340;  yield  the  most  important  materials'. 
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BOOK  IV.  in  Deccan  than  he  had  at  Ronie.  The  authority  on 
^"^'''  ^'  which  the  government  of  Carnatic  immediately  de- 
1754*.  Ponded  was  that  of  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan ;  and  the 
Subahdar  of  Deccan  was  Salabut  Jung,  the  friend  of 
the  French  :  So  far>  in  point  of  title,  they  had  the  un- 
doubted advantage.  The  patents,  however,  which 
Dupleix  had  received  from  Salabut  Jung,  and  which 
placed  the  nabobship  of  the  Carnatic  entirely  at  his 
disposal,  he  asserted  to  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Mogul.  The  English,  on  their  side,  affirmed  that 
they  had  a-patent  constituting  Mahomed  Ali  Nabob 
of  Carnatic ;  and  they  called  upon  the  French  to  pro- 
duce their,  documents.  The  French  did  exhitut  some 
I)apers,  which  the  English,  and  probably  with  truth, 
asserted  to  be  forged.  The  English  were  called  upon 
to  produce  their  pretended  patent,  and  had  none  to 
pixHiuce :  Upon  this  witli  mutual  crimination  the  pro- 
ceedings broke  offi^ 

The  parties  upon  whom  the  decision  depended  in 
Europe  came  together  with  minds  more  disposed  to 
accommodation.  The  English  Company  had,  from 
an  early  period  of  the  war,  importuned  the  ministry 
with  complaints,  that  during  the  existence  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  England  and  France,  they  were  op- 
pressed by  the  burden  of  a  dangerous  war,  produced 
by  the  ambition  of  a  French  governor  in  India.   The 

I  Orroe,  i.  337;  Laurence's  Narrfttive,  p.  81 ;  Mem.  poor  Dupleix^ 
p.  83 ;  WlTks,  p.  338.  The  English  writers,  with  the  exceptiou  of 
Wilksy  make  no  allusion  to  any  pretence  of  a  patent  held  out  by  th« 
English.  But  it  is  so  distinctly  asserted  by  Dapleix,  who  appeals  to  the 
letters  of  SaunderSy  to  which  his  opponents  had  access,  that  I  doubt  not 
the  fact.  The  English  writers,  who  are  very  severe  upon  the  French 
forgeries,  say,  that  the  conferences  were  broken  off  when  the  French, 
who  bad  permitted  their  papers  to  be.  se  far  copied  by  the  £ni;lish,  with- 
drew them  upon  the  English  allegations  that  they  were  forged.  Dupleix 
on  the  other  hand  says,  that  he  refused  to  permit  the  French  papers  any 
Idtiger  to  be  copied,  when  the  English  failed  to  produce  anv  on  their  hiik' 
whirh  ntif^ht  undergo  the  sanoe  op<-ratlon. 
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some  subject  had  formed  the  mat'ter  of  lemonstranceDOOKiv. 
between  the  English  and  French  gcrremments ;  and  ^"^'  ^^ 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  dispute  should  be  ter-    n^^^ 
minated  by  a  distinct  negotiation.     M.  Duvelaer  ar- 
rived in   London,  vested  with  the  powers  of  the 
French  East  India  Company;  Lord  Htrfdemesse  ne« 
gotiated  on  the  part  of  the  Engiissh ;  while  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  as  minister  of  England,  and  the  Due  de 
Mirepoix,  as  ambassador  of  France,  sliared  when  ne- 
cessary  in  the  conferences  and  decisions. 

Dupleix,  in  stating  afterwards  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  asserted  that,  in  the  situation  into  which 
Deccan  was  thrown,  upon  the  death  of  Nizam  al 
Molk,  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  country 
was  not  a  matter  of  choice.  The  chiefs  who  con* 
tended  for  power,  supreme  and  subordinate,  were  all 
ready  to  tempt,  and  by  the  most  important  conces* 
sions,  the  European  nations  to  grant  them  suppoit.  If 
oqe  nation,  from  an  extraordinary  effort  of  self-denial, 
should  decline  such  advantages,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  another  would  embrace  them  ?  and 
that,  rising  in  power  above  its  rivals,  it  should  first 
oppress,  and  finally  expel  them  from  the  country? 
Dupleix  was  the  first  to  perceive  these  consequences ; 
and,  irom  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  first  to  act  upon  his  discovery.  This  priority, 
which  naturally  promised  to  be  advantageous  to  him, 
was  the  reverse.  It  stamped  his  whole  career  with 
the  character  of  aggression ;  though  the  English  them- 
selves drew  the  same  conclusions,  as  soon  as  they 
were  sug^sted  to  them  by  the  proceedings  of  Du- 
pleix; and  guided  their  proceedings  by  the  belief, 
that  it  was  not  safb  for  thetn  to  see  their  rival  ag- 
grandized by  favour  of  the  native  powers.  That  to 
play  a  high  game  in  India  was  a  wish  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Dupleix>  sufiiciently  ap|)ears ;  but  that  there 
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BOOK  IV.  were  strong  reasons  for  the  part  which  he  acted,  no 
Chap^  one  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  India  will  attempt 
to  dispute. 

The  French  East  India  Company,  however,  and 
the  French  Ministers,  were  bi^t  little  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  India;  those  who  envied,  and 
those  who  hated  Dupleix  accused  him  of  wasting  the 
resources  of  the  Company  in  ambitious  wars;  the 
English  Company  and  the  English  Ministry  accused 
him  of  embroiling  the  two  nations  in  India;  and 
there  was  a  general  prejudice  against  him  and  his 
proceedings,  both  in  France  and  in  England,  at  the 
time  when  the  conferences  in  London  were  held. 
The  English  Ministry  prudently  dispatched  a  con- 
siderable fleet  to  India  while  the  negotiation  was  still 
proceeding.  The  French  Ministry  had  no  fleet  to 
spare;  and  dreaded  the  superiority  which  such  a 
force  might  bestow.  The  Rrench  Company  were  at 
the  same  time  extremely  eager  to  taste  the  gains  of 
commerce,  which  they  promised  themselves  in  peace; 
and,  from  all  these  causes,  were  disposed  to  make 
ample  concessions.  It  ultimately  appeared,  that  no 
definitive  arrangement  could  be  made  except  upon 
the  spot.  The  English,  however,  exclaimed  against 
any  negotiation  ^which  was  to  be  conducted  by  Dupleix, 
the  object  of  which,  they  affirmed,  his  ambition  and 
artifice  would  be  sure  to  defeat.  The  French  Mi^- 
nistry  were  not  far  from  harbouring  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  and  easily  enough  assented  to  the  proposition 
of  sending  commissioners  from  Europe  to  settle  the 
differences  of  the  two  nations  in  India. 

A  point  was  thus  gained  in  favour  of  the  English, 
on  which  their  fortune  in  India  very  probably  hinged; 
for  when,  after  the.  short  interval  of  two  years,  war 
was  renewed  between  the  English  and  French ;  when 
the  English  wei*e  expelled  from  Bengal;   and  the 
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influence  of  Bussj  was  paramount  at  the  court  of  the  book  i v. 
Sobahdar;  had  Dupleix  remained  at  the  head  of  ^^^^\^ 
French  affairs  in  India,  the  scheme  of  that  enter*    i^^^^ 
prising  governor,  to  render  himself  master  of  Car- 
natic^  and  the   Subahdar  master  of  Bengal,  would 
have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  complete  accomplish- 
ment. 

On  the  second  of  August,  1754,  M.  Godheu,  ap« 
pointed  commissary  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the 
English,  and  vested  with  authoritj  to 'supersede 
Dupleix  in  the  government  of  all  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  India,  arrived  at  Pondicherry.  Dupdeix 
aflirms  that  in  the  negotiations  at  London,  for  the 
sake  of  removing  all  local  prejudices  and  views,  it 
had  been  established  tiiat  the  governors  in  Indin  on 
both  sides  should  be  removed;  and  commissioners^ 
free  from  all  bias,  should  be  sent  from  England  to 
terminate  the  costly  dilutes/  If  this  was  a  con- 
dition really  made,  the  French,  it  would  appear, 
consented  to  a  departure  from  it,  as  they  raised  no 
complaint  against  Mr.  Saunders,  who  continued  the 
President  of  Madras.  The  English  in  this  manner 
obtained  the  important  advantage  of  having  the 
negotiation  conducted  on  their  side  by  a  person  con- 
versant with  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  two  na- 
tions in  India,  while  it  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of 
their  antagonists,  by-  a  man  to  whom  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  unknown. 

Godheu  lost  no  time  in  taking  upon  himself  the 
exercise  of  his  authority,  and  in  commencing  his 
negotiations  with  Saunders.  The.  strong  desire  of 
his  employers  for  peace  appears  to  have  been  the  ' 
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BOOK IV.  predominating  consideration  in  his  mind;  and  he 
^"^*''  ^'  niajufested»  from  the  banning,  a  disposition  to  coa- 
,^..  cede,  of  w4iich  the  English  made  ample  advantage. 
On  the  ]  1th  of  Octd;)er,  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
established  for  three  months;  and  on  the  S6.th  of 
December,  a  provisional  ti*eaty,  to  be  confirmed  or 
altered  in  Eurojw?,  was  signed  at  Pondicherry.  By 
this  treaty,  every  .thing  for  which  they  had  been  con- 
tending was  gained  by  tlie  English ;  every  advantage 
of  which  they  had  come  into  possession  was  given  up 
by  the  French.  By  the  stipulation  to  wUlidraw  ef- 
fectually from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  native 
princes,  Mahomed  All  was  left,  by  the  iact,  Nabob  of 
Camatic  or  'Arcot  And  .by  the  stipulation  to  ar- 
range the  territorial  piosse^sions  jq£  the  two  nations  on 
the  principle  of  equality,  the  important  acquisition  of 
the  four  Circars  was  resigned.^  Till  the  decision  of 
1^ 'two 'Companies  in  Europe  should 'be  given,  the 
edntracting  parties  were  to  abstain  from  hostilities^ 
direct  or  indirect ;  and  their-possessions  to  remain  as 
they  were. 

That  the  severe  strictures  which  Dupleix  made 
upon  this  treaty  were  in  some  degree  overcharged,  is 
not  to  be  denied.    There  is  no  reason  to  believe  him, 
when  he  asserts  that  Trichinopoly  was  on  the  pointy 
of  surrendering  for  want  of  supplies;  for,  at  the  time 

1  Col.  Wilks  (p.  345)  must  have  road  the  treaty  very  caijBleMly,  to 
'imagine  that  ^'  the  substantial  Moorish  government  aad  dignity  of  the 
extensive  and  valuable  provinces  of  the  Northern  Circars  vrere  not  no- 
ticed in  the  treaty,*'  when  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty  says,  «  The 
two  Companies,  English  and  French,  shall  rtDoaooe  ibr  ever  all  Moorish 
government  and  dignity,  and  shall  never  interfere  in  any  difference  thmt 
arise  between  the  princes  of  the  country/'  Mr.  Onne  too  (so  oaSBy  is 
the  judgment  warped  of  the  best  of  men  when  their  passions  are  engaged) 
imagined  it  would  have  been  no  infringement  of  the  treaty,  to  assist  the 
Mahrattas  with  English  troops  from  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
palling  Salabut  Jung  to  dismiss  Bussy  and  the  French,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  Northern  Circars.    Orme,  i.  406. 
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of  the  raspefiifiion  of  arras,  the  relative  advantages  of  boor  i  v. 
the  contrading  parties  appear  to  have  been  n^rly  ^°^^'  ^ 
the  same  as  they  had  been  twelve  months  before.  It  j^-. 
is  e^pially  impossible  to  believe,  what  the  English 
writers  affirm,  that  the  advantages  of  the  English 
were  noii^  so  great  as  to  make  it  politic  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  conclude  tlie  treaty,  unfavourable  as 
it  was.  Admiral  Watson  had  indeed  arrived  with  a 
fleets  consisting  of  three  ships  and  a  sloop;  having  on 
hoard  a  king's  regiment  of  700  men,  with  forty  artiL- 
lery  men,  and  200  recruits.  But  1500  European 
troops  had  arrived  with  Godheu  on  the  part  of  the 
Fieoch ;'  and  Dupleix  boasts,  with  some  reason,  that 
he  could  have  added  to  these  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Mysoieansy  and,  on  certain  conditions,  the  King  of 
Taajore.^  Bussy  too  had  improved  with  so  mudhi 
abOity  his  situation  with  Salabut  Jung,  that  he  ruled 
in  a  great  measure  the  counsels  ^of  the  Subahdar  of 
Deccan. 

After  displaying,  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  the 
extraordinary  superiority  of  European  soldiers,  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Patan  rebels,  he  compelled  Salabut 
Jung  to  raise  the  son  of  Mirzapha  Jung,  the  late 
Sabahdar,  and  friend  of  the  French,  to  the  go- 
vernment, originally  enjoyed  by  that  unfortunate 
prince,  of  the  strong  hold  of  Adoni  and  its  territory, 
augmented  by  the  possessions  of  two  of  the  Patan 
nobles,  by  whose  treachery  the  father  was  skein. 
"  An  example  of  generosity,*'  says  Mr.  Onne, 
''  which,  if  true,  could  not  fail  to  raise  admiration  in 

jfit^  is  the  number  stated  by  Laurence,  Narrative,  p.  95 ;  Onne, 
^'Oti^  cattsit  1,200;  Godheu,  in  his  letter  to  Dupleix,  reeeifre4  twu 
dajs  before  his  landing,  calls  it  S,000  (Mem.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  <101). 
And  Dupleix  himself  asserts  (Ibid.  p.  Ill)  that  by  the  troops  newly 
inrived  his  force  was  rendered  superior  to  that  of  the  English. 

'  M«n.  pour  Dupleix,  p.  111. 
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BOOK  IV.  a  country,  where  the  merits  of  the  father  are  so  sel- 
^^'^^'  ^'  dom  of  advantage  to  the  distresses  of  the  son."* 
"TI37~     The  settlement  of  the  dominions  of  Salabut  Jung 
was  formidably  opposed  by  the  Mahrattas,  who,  in 
the  weakness  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Nizam 
al  Mulky  were  actively  employed  in  adding  to  their 
conquests  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan. 
AMahratta  general,  named  Balagee  Row,  had  op- 
posed himself,  at  the  head  of  25,000  horse,  to  the 
march  of  the  Subahdar,  between  the  Kistnah  and 
Golconda,  but,  by  negotiation  and  a  suitable  present, 
was  induced  to  withdraw.     Within  a  few  months  he 
aj^ared  again,  with  a  force  which  woidd  have  ena- 
bled him  to  gain  important  advantages,  had  not  the 
talents  of  Bussy,  and  the  execution  of  European  fire- 
arms,  which  astonished  the  Indians,   decided  in  a 
\    variety '  of   engagements  the  fortune    of  the  day. 
Danger  came  not  from  one  quarter  alone.    Ghazee 
ad  dien  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Nizam  al  Mulk, 
destined  by  his  father  to  maintain  thie  interests  of  his 
family  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul,  had  apparently 
acquiesced  in  the  accession  of  his  second  brother  to 
the  government  of  Deccan,  to  which,  as  to  a  des- 
tined event,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look.     Upon 
the  death  however  of  Nazir  Jung,  as  he  had  become 
very  uneasy  in  his  situation  at  court,  he  solicited,  as 
the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  the 
appointment  of  Subahdar  of  Deccan.     The  assent  of 
the  Emperor,  which  was  now  a  mere  form  without 
power,  was  easily  obtained;   and  Ghazee  ad  dien 
arrived  at  Aurengabad  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
1752,.  at  the  head,  it  is  said,  of  150,000  meif,  of 
whom  a  large  body  were  Mahrattas,  commanded  by 
Holkar  Malhar.     At  the  same  time  Balagee  Row, 

» 
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and  another    Mahratta    general,    named  Ragogee  BOOKiv. 
»)nsla,  in  concert,  it  is  said,  with  Ghazee  ad  dien  ^^^^'  ^' 
Khan,    entered    the    province   of    Golconda   with    j.^-^ 
100,000  horse.     To  jmeet  these  formidable  armies, 
Salabut  Jung  and  Bussy  took  the  field  with  very 
nneqaal  numbers ;  when  Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  sud- 
denly died.     He  was  an  old  man,  worn  out  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem ;  and  his  sudden  death  was 
by  no  means  a  surprising  event ;  but,  as  it  was  sin- 
gularly opportune  for  Salabut  Jung,  it  was  ascribed 
to  poison,  said  to  be  administered,  at  his  instigation, 
by  file  mother  of  the  deceased;  and,  as  the  event  was 
&?ourable  to  the  French,  the  story  of  its  odious  cause 
has  been  adopted,  with  patriotic  credulity,  by  the 
English   historians.^     The  Mahratta  generals  still 
continued  the  war;  but  were  in  every  encounter 
repulsed  with  so  much  slaughter  by  the  French,  that 
tbey  soon  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  Salabut 
Jung  was  hafpy  to  purchase  their  retreat  by  the 
cession  of  some  districts,  to  Balagee  Row  in  the 
neighbourhood    of    Boorhanpore,   and  to   Ragogee 
Bonsda,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Befar ;  where  that 
Mahratta  chief  had  acquired  for  himself  an  extensive 
dominion.  By  the  services  which,  in  all  these  dangers, 
Bussy  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Salabut  Jung,^ 
whom  he  alone    preseiTcd    upon  his   throne;    his 

^  Tke  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  whom  as  hotter  informed  I 
fcllow  ia  aU  affairs  relating  at  this  period  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  says, 
(iii.  19)  that  he  died  suddenly,  without  any  mention  of  poison,  llie 
story  of  the  poisoa  is,  indeed,  presented  in  a  note  hy  the  translator  ;  who  * 
does  not  however  impute  the  fact  to  the  mother  of  Ghazee  ad  dien,  hue 
to  the  ladies  of  his  harem  in  general. 

'The  oriental  historian  describes  the  efficacy  of  the  French  operations 
in  battle  in  such  expressions  as  these :  **  At  which,  time  the  Freocb, 
*ith  their  quick  musketry  and  their  expeditious  artillery,  drew  smoke 
from  the  Mahratta  breasts  :*'  "  they  lost  a  vast  number  of  men,  whom 
the  French  consumed  in  shoals  at  the  fire-altars  of  their  artillery."  Seer 
Mutakhareen,  iii.  118. 

VOL,  III,  K 
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BOOR  IV.  influence  with  that  prince  had  risen  to  the  greatest 
^"^^*  ^'  height :  And  though  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
1754.    Ministers,  and  the  weak  character  of  the  Subahdar, 
exposed  his  power  to  perpetual  jeopardy ;   and  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  absent  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  had  almost  destroyed  it;  the  prudence 
and  dexterity  of  that  able  leader  enabled  him  to  tri- 
umph over  all  opposition.     In  the  latter  end  of  1753 
he  obtained  for  his  country  the  four  important  pro- 
vinces of  Mustaphanagar,  Ellore,  Rajamundry,  and 
Chicacole,  called  the   Northern   Circars ;   "  which 
made  the  French,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  **  masters  of  the 
sea-coast  of  Coromandd  and  Orixa,  in  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  600  miles  from  Medapilly  to  the 
Pagoda  of  Jagemaut;*'^  and  "  which,''  says  Colonel 
Wilks,  *^  not  only  afforded  the  requisite  pecuniary 
resources,  but  furnished  ihe  convenient  means  of 
receiving  reinforcements  of  men  and  military  stores 
from  Pondicherry  and  Mauritius ;  and  thus  enabled 
Bussy  to  extend  his  political  views  to  the  indirect  or 
absolute  empire  of  Deccan   and  the  south."  ^    All 
these  brilliant  advantages   were  now  cordially  re- 
signed by  M.  Gk)dheu;  and  it.  will  certainly  be  al- 
lowed that  few  nations  have  ever  made,  to  the  love 
of  peace,  sacrifices  relatively  more  important. 

Dupleix,  says  Mr.  Orme,  whose  concluding  stric- 
tures upon  his  enemy  are  equally  honourable  to  the 
writer  and  the  subject ;  **  departed  on  his  voyage  to 
Europe,  on  the  14th  of  October,  having  first  deli- 
vered his  accounts  with  the  French  Company  to  Mr. 
Godheu,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  disbursed 
on  their  account  near  three  miUions  of  rupees  more 
than  he  had  received  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
A  great  part  of  this  sum  was  furnished  out  of  his 

1  Orme,  i.  334.  *  Wilks,  ut  svi^pn,  p.  338. 
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own  estate,  and  the  rest  from  tnoneys  which  he  bor^  bookiv, 
rowed  at  interest*  from  the  French  inhabitants  at  ^^^^'  ^' 
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Pondicheny,  upon  bonds  given  in  his  own  name.    |^^^ 
Mr.  (Todheu  referred  the  discussion  of  these  accounts 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Company  in  France,  who 
pretending  that  Mr.  Dupleix  had  made  these  expenses 
without  sufficient  Mithority,  reAised  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  large  balance  he  asserted  to  be  due  to  him ; 
upon  which  he  commenced  a  law-suit  against  the 
Company ;  but  the  ministry  interfered  and  put  a  stop 
to  the  proceedings  by  the  King's  authority,  without 
entering  into  any  discussion  of  Mr.  Dupleix's  claims, 
or  taking  any  measures  to  satisfy  them.     However, 
they  gave  him  letters  of  protection  to  secure  him 
from  being  prosecuted  by  any  of  his  creditors.     So 
that  his  fortune  was  left  much  less  than  that  which 
he  was  possessed  of  before  he  entered  upon  the  go- 
venunent  of  Pondicherry^  in  1742.     His  conduct 
certainly  merited  a  very  different  requital  from  his 
nation,  which  never  had  a  subject  so  desirous  and 
capable  of  extending  its  reputation  and  power  in  the 
East  Indies ;  had  he  been  supplied  with  the  forces  he 
desired  immediately  after  the  death  of  Anwar-o«dean 
Khan,   or  had  he  afterwards  been  supported  from 
France  in  the  manner  necessary  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
tensive projects  he  had  formed,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  placed  Chunda  Saheb  in  the 
nabohship  of  the  Camatic,  given  law  to  the  Subah  of 
the  Deccan,  and  perhaps  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  itself, 
and  have  estaUished  a  sovereignty  over  many  of  the 
most  valuable  provinces  of  the  empire;  armed  with 
whidi  pOiwer  he  would  easily  have  reduced  all  the 
otiier  European  settlements  to  such  restrictions  as  he 
might  think  proper  to  impose.    When  we  consider 
that  he  formed  this  plan  of  conquest  and  dominion  at 
a  time  when  all  other  Europeans  entertained  the 
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BOOK  IV.  highest  opinion  of  the  strength  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
^"^^'  ^'  ment,  suffering  tamely  the  insolence  of  its  meanest 
1754.  officers,  rather  than  venture  to  make  resistance 
against  a  power  which  they  chimerically  imagined  to 
be  capable  of  overwhelming  them  in  an  instant,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  and  admiring  the 
sagacity  of  his  genius^  which  first  discovered  and 
despised  this  illusion."^ 

In  a  short  time  after  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty, 
both  Saunders  and  Godheu  took  their  departure  for 
Europe ;  pleasing  themselves  with  the  consideration 
that,  by  means  of  their  exertions,  the  blessings  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations  in  India  were  now  per- 
manently bestowed.     Never  was   expectation  more 
completely  deceived.     Their  treaty  procured  not  so 
much  as  a  moment^s  repose.    The  English  proceeded 
to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  their  Nabob  the  districts 
of  Madura  antl  Tinivelly.     The  French  exclaimed 
against  these  transactions,  as  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  with  Godheu ;  but,  finding  their  remonstrances 
without  avail,  they  followed  the  English  example,  and 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  reduce  to  their  obedience  the 
petty  sovereignty  of  Terriore. 

Madura  was  a  small  kingdom,  bordering  on  Tri- 
chinopoly  towards  the  south;  and  TiniveUy  was  a 
kingdom  of  similar  extent,  reaching  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Madura  to  Cape  Comorin.  These  coun- 
tries had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul 
government  of  Deccan,  and  had  paid  tribute  through 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  When  Chunda  Saheb  was 
master  of  Trichinopoly,  he  had  set  up  his  own  bro- 
ther as  Governor  of  Madura ;  but  during  the  dis- 

1  Orme,  i.  377.  Voltaire  says,  (Precis  du  Siecle  de  Louis  XV.  bh. 
zxxix.)  Dupleix  fut  reduit  k  dispater  i^  Paris  les  tristes  restes  de  sa  fortuot 
centre  la  Compagnie  des  Indes,  et  ^  solliciter  des  aadiences  dans  raDii- 
yuunbte  de  ses  jugiss.    U  en  mourut  bientdt  de  chagrui. 
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turbances  which  followed,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  named  boor  I  v. 
Aulum  Khan,  obtained  possession  of  the  city  and     ^^^'  ^' 
government.     When  Aulum  Khan  marched  to  the    ns6. 
assistance  of  Chunda  Saheb  at  Trichinopoly,  where 
he  lost  his  life,  he  left  four  Patau  chieis  to  conduct 
his  government,  who  acted  as  independent  princes, 
notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  Mahomed  Ali,  as 
Nabob  of  Arcot.     To  compromise  the  dispute  about 
Trichinopoly,  Mahomed  Ali  had  offer^  to  resign  Ma^ 
dura  to  the  Mysoreans.     And  upon    his  liberation 
from  the  terror  of  the  French  arms,  by  the  treaty  of 
Godheu,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Ei^lish  to  afford  him 
a  body  of  troops  to  coUect,  as  he  hoped,  and  as  the^ 
Engli^  believed,  a  large  arrear  of  tribute  from- the 
southern  dependencies  of  his  nabobship. 

The  troops  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Madura,  which 
they  took.  The  Polygars,  as  they  are  called;  the 
lords,  or  petty  sovereigns  of  the  several  districts ;  over- 
awed by  the  terror  of  European  arms,  offered  their 
submis^ons,  and  promised  to  discharge  the  demanded 
arrears;  but  for  the  present  had  little  or  nothing 
which  they  were  able  to  pay.  Instead  of  the  quan-^ 
tity  of  treasure  which  the  Nabob  and  English  ex- 
pected to  receive,  the  money  collected  sufficed  not  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  The  disap« 
pointment  and  ill  humour  were  consequently  great. 
The  conduct  of  the  English  officer  who  commanded 
became  the  subject  of  blame.  He  formed  a  connexion, 
which  proniised  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  with 
iMaiawar;  a  district,  governed  by  two  Polygars, 
which  extended  along  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Madura,  from  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  till  it  joined 
Tinivelly ;  but  this  connexion  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Polygar  Tondeman,  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  in 
satisfaction  to  whom  it  was  renounced.  With  Ma- 
phuz  Khan,  the  brother  of  the  Nabob,  who  attended 
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BOOK  IV.  the  expedition,  ad  futctre  Governor  of  the  country,  the 
"^^'  ^'  officer  formed  an  agreement,  at  a  rent,  which  was  af- 
1755;  terwards  condemned,  as  not  one  half  of  the  requisite 
amount :  And  the  English ,  detachment,  upon  its  re- 
rum,  was  imprudentlj  exposed  in  a  narrow  pass, 
where  it  suffered  severely  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. From  an  these  causes,  the  existing  displeasure 
ftmnd  an  object  and  a  victim,  in  the  unlucky  officer, 
who  was  tried,  and  dismissed  from  the  Company's  ser- 
vice.^ 

About  the  same  time  with  these  transactions  in 
Madura,  Salabut  Jung,  accompanied  by  Bussy  and 
the  French  troops,  marched  against  the  kingdom  of 
Mysore,  to  extort  arrears  of  tribute,  said  to  be  due 
from  it,  as  a.  dependency  of  the  Subah  of  Deccan. 
Upon  this  emergency,  the  Mysorean  army  before  Tri- 
chinopoly  (the  Mysoreans  had  refused  to  abandon 
their  pretensions  upon  Trichinopoly,  when  the  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  English  and  French),  was 
recalled.     As  the  Mysoreans  were  threatened  at  the 
same  time  by  an  army  of  Mahrattas  under  Balagee 
Row,  they  were  happy  to  acquire  the  protection  of 
Salabut  Jung,  by  acknowledging  his  authority,  and 
paying  as  large  a  sum  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
raise. 

By  the  departure  of  the  Mysoreans  from  Trichi- 
nc^ly,  Mahomed  Ali  was  left  without  an  ostensible 
opponent  in  Camatic :  and  he  was  vested,  as  pom- 
pously as  circumstances  would  permit,  with  the  en- 
signs of  his  office  and  dignity,  at  Arcot.  It  still  re- 
mained to  compel  the  Zemindars  or  Polygars,  and 
other  Governors  of  forts  and  districts,  to  yidid  him  a 
revenue.  The  English,  after  stipulating  to  receive 
one  half  of  all  the  moneys  collected,  sent  with  him  a 

«  Onne,i.  380—387;  Cambridge's  W«r  in  India,  p.  109 113, 
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laige  detachment  to  enforce  a  tribute  from  the  book  tv^ 
north^n  chie&,  who  recognized  the  authority  of  the  ^"^'-  ^* 
Nabob,  and  produced  a  portion  of  the  demanded  ^ 
snms.  The  reputed  riches  of  Mortiz  AIi»  the  Gkiver-* 
nor  of  Yelore,  rendered  his  subjugation  the  main  ob- 
ject of  desire*  The  English  detachment  was  strongly 
reinforced;  and  encamped  with  the  Nabob  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  fort.  Morliz  Ali  aiqf>lied  to  the 
French.  M.  Deleyrit,  who  was  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherrj,  informed  the  English  presidency,  that  he  re- 
garded their  proceedings  at  Velore  as  a  violation  of 
the  treaty ;  and  that  he  should  commence  hostiHtieSf 
if  their  troops  were  not  immediately  withdrawn.  The 
English  rulers,  soon  aware  that  Velore  could  not  be 
easily  taken ;  and  unwiUing  to  put  to  proof  the  threat 
(^Deleyrit,  who  had  made  700  Europeans,  and  2,000 
Sepoys  take  the  field ;  recalled  the  army  to  Madras* 
An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  contribution  for  the 
Company  from  Mortiz  Ali ;  but  the  negotiation  ter- 
minated without  any  effect.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Polygars  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly 
who  had  made  an  ostensible  submission  during  the 
presence  of  tbe  English  troops,  were  affording  dan^ 
gerous  employment  to  the  Governor  Maphuz  Khan. 
A  confederacy  was  formed,  which  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  Governor  was  altogether  unable  to  withstand* 
The  English  sent  a  large  body  of  Sepoys.  But  in 
^yite  of  this  support,  the  refractory  chie^  continued 
unsubdued ;  the  country,  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  a  petty  warfare  which  extended  itself  into  every 
comer  of  the  provinces;  and  no  tribute  could  be 
raised.  Highly  dissatisfied  with  the  unproductive 
state  of  a  country,  which  they  had  fondly  believed  to 
be  the  richest  dependency  of  the  Camatic  Nabob,  the 

English  determined  to  manage  it  themselves;  and 

1  Orme,  i.  388, 398,  419 ;  Cambridge,  p.  111>  1 17, 1 19. 
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BOOK  IV.  Maphuz  Khan  was  ordered  to  return  to  Trichinopoly. 
^^^^'  ^'  But  that  chief  entered  immediately  into  confederacy 
1 755  ^^^^  ^^^  Poljgars ;  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
EngUsh ;  obtained  possession  of  the  town  and  fort  of 
Madura  by  a  stratagem :  And,  with  much  uneasiness 
to  the  English,  the  disturbances  in  Madura  and  Tini- 
velly  were  prolonged  for  several  years.^ 

During  these  transactions  of  the  English,  not  very 
consistent  with  their  agi'eement  not  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  of  the  native  princes  or  add  to  their  territory 
in  India,  the  French  were  restrained  from  that  active 
opposition,  which  otherwise,  it  b  probable,  they 
would  have  raised,  by  the  dangerous  situation  of  their 
affairs  under  the  government  of  the  Subahdar. 

The  enemies  of  Bussy,  in  the  service  and  in  the 
confidence  of  Salabut  Jung,  were  both  numerous  and 
powerful ;  and  exerted  themselves  in  concert,  and 
with  eagerness,  to  change  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  their  feeble-minded  master  into  distrust 
and  hatred.  It  was  now  about  two  years  and  a  half 
since  the  grant  of  the  northern  C!ircars ;  when  certain 
favoura1)le  circumstances  enabled  them  to  make  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  this  prince,  that 
the  French  troops  were  ordered  to  quit  his  territories 
without  delay.  Bussy,  in  expectation,  probably,  that 
the  necessities  of  the  Subahdar  would  speedily  make 
him  eager  to  retract  his  command,  showed  no  hesita- 
tion in  commencing  his  march.  It  was  continued  for 
eight  days  without  interruption  :  but  his  enemies  had 
a  very  different  intention  from  that  of  allowing  him 
to  depart  in  safety.  When  he  approached  the  city  of 
Hyderabad,  he  found  his  progress  impeded  by  large 
bodies  of  troops ;  and  the  road  obstructed  by  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  countries :  who  had  oiders 
to  intercept  his  march.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  oc* 

1  Onne,  i.  399,480;  Cambridge;  p.  186. 
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cojijr  a  post  of  considerable  strength,  adjoining  the  book  I  v. 
city  of  Hyderabad;  to  defend  himself;  and  try  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
effect  of  his  arms,  and  of  his  intrigues  among  the    ,1..^ 
chie&y  whom  he  well  knew,  till  the  reinforcements 
which  he  expected  from  Pondicherry  should  arrive. 
Though  surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  army  of  the 
Subahdar,  and  so  feeble  in  pecuniary  means,  that 
his  Sepoys  deserted  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  durst 
not  veatore  them  in  salKes,  for  fear  of  their  joining 
the  enemy,  he  found  the  means  of  supplying  himself 
fully  with  provisions,  and  of  resisting  every  attack, 
tiU  his  succours  arrived ;  when  the  Subahdar  sent  to 
deoiand  a  reconciliation,  and  he  was  restored  to  a 
still  higher  degree  of  influence  and  authority  than  he 
had  previously  enjoyed. 

Among  the  means  which  had  been  employed  to  re- 
coDciie  the  mind  of  Salabut  Jung  to  the  dismissal  of 
the  French,  was  the  prospect  held  up  to  him  of  re- 
placing them  by  the  English.  No  sooner  therefore 
were  the  measures  against  Bussy  devised,  than  an 
application  was  made  for  a  body  of  troops  to  the  Pre- 
sidency at  Madras.  To  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
few  things  could  have  presented  a  more  dazzling 
prospect  of  advantage ;  and  in  any  ordinary  situation 
of  their  affairs,  the  requisition  of  the  Subahdar  would 
have  met  with  an  eager  acceptance.  But  events  had 
before  this  time  taken  place  in  Bengal  which  demanded 
the  utmost  exertions  of  the  English  from  every  quarter; 
made  them  unable  to  comply  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Subahdar;  and  thenceforward  rendered  Bengal  the 
principal  scene  of  the  English  adventures  in  India.^ 

*  Orme,  i.  499—436,  and  ii.  89—104;  WUks,  p.  S80— 388.  It  it 
amasing  to  compare  the  accouut  of  Bussj's  transactions  on  this  tr}'ing 
occasion,  in  the  pages  of  Owen  Cambridge  (War  in  India,  p.  132 — 135,) 
iriitten  under  half  infonnation,and  fabess  of  national  prejudice,  with  the 
well  informed  and  liberal  narratives  of  Orme  and  of  Wilks. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Suraja  Dowla,  Suhahdar  of  Bengal---take$  dd- 
'  cutta-^attacked  by  an  army  from  Madras — de^ 
throned — Meer  Jaffier  set  up  in  his  stead* 

BOOK  IV.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aumngzebe, 
Chap.  3.  jjj^  Subahs  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  together  with  those 
of  Allahabad  and  Bahar,  were  governed  by  his  grand- 
son Azeem  Ooshaun,  the  second  son  of  Shah  Aulum,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  Azeem  Ooshaun  appointed 
as  his  deputy,  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa^ 
Jaffier  Khan»  who  had  been  for  some  time  the  duan, 
or  supermtendant  of  the  finances,  in  Bengal ;  a  man 
of  Tartar  descent,  but  a  native  of  Boorhanpore  in 
Deccan,  who  had  raised  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
wars  of  Aurungzebe.  Upon  the  death  of  Shah 
Aulum,  and  the  confusions  which  ensued,  Jaffier 
Khan  remained  in  possession  of  his  important  govern- 
ma»t,  till  he  was  too  powerful  to  be  removed.  While 
yet  a  resident  in  his  native  city,  he  had  married  his 
daughter  and  only  child  to  a  man  of  eminence  in  the 
same  place,  and  of  similar  origin  with  himself,  by 
name  Sujah  Khan.  This  relative  had  repaired  with 
him  to  Bengal ;  and  when  Jaffier  Khan  was  elevated 
to  the  Subahdarry  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  Orissa  was 
placed  under  the  government  of  Sujah  Khan,  as  de- 
puty or  nawab  of  the  Subahdar.^ 

Among  the  adventurers  who  had  been  in  the  ser- 

1  Seer  Mutakbareen,  i.  17>  43,  296. 
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▼ice  of  Azeem  Shah,  the  second  son  of  Aurungzebe,  BOORiv, 
was  a  Tartar,  named  Mirza  Mahommed.  Upon  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  death  of  that  prince,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party,  I'^ss^ 
Mirza  Mahommed  remained  without  employment; 
and  was  overtaken,  after  some  years,  with  great  po- 
▼crty.  His  wife  not  only  belonged  to  the  same  place 
from  which  the  family  of  Sujah  Khan  was  derived ; 
bot  was  actually  of  kin  to  that  new  ruler.  By 
this  wife  he  had  two  sons :  the  eldest  named  Hod- 
gee  Ahmed ;  the  youngest,  Mirza  Mahommed  Ali. 
Upon  the  news  of  the  elevation  of  their  kinsman,  it 
was  cfetermined,  in  this  destitute  family,  that  Mirza 
Mahommed,  with  his  wife,  should  repair  to  his  ca- 
ptal  in  hopes  of  receiviug  his  protection  and  bounty. 
The  disposition  of  Sujah  Khan  was  benevolent  and 
generous.  He  received  them  with  favour.  The 
success  of  his  father  and  mother  induced  Mirza  Ma- 
hommed Ali,  the  youngest  of  the  two  sons,  to  hope 
for  similar  advantages.  With  great  difficulty  his  po- 
verty allowed  him  to  find  the  means  of  performing 
the  journey.  He  obtained  employment,  and  distinc- 
tion. His  prospects  being  now  favourable,  he  sent 
for  his  brother  Hodgee  Ahmed ;  and  removed  the 
whole  of  his  family  to  Orissa.  The  talents  of  the  • 
two  brothers  were  eminent.  Hodgee  Ahmed  was 
insinuating,  pliant,  discerning;  and  in  business 
equally  skilful  and  assiduous.  Mirza  Mahommed 
All  to  ail  the  address  and  intelligence  of  his  brother 
added  the  highest  talents  for  war..  They  soon  ac- 
quired a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  counsels  of  Sujah 
Khan;  and  by  their  abilities  added  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  his  administration. 

Jaffier  Kiian  died  in  1725  ;  but  destined  Sereffraz 
Khan,  his  grandson,  instead  of  Sujah  Khan,  the  fa- 
ther of  that  prince,  with  whom  he  lived  not  on 
friendly  terms,  to  the  succession.     By  the  address 
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BOOKIV.  and  activity  of  the  two  brothers,  the  schemes  of 
^'^'''  ^'  Jaffier  were  entirely  defeated :  patents  were  procured 
1755.  from  Delhi;  and  Sujah  Khan,  with  an  army,  was  in 
possession  of  the  capital  and  the  government,  before 
any  time  was  given  to  think  of  opposition.  The 
province  of  Bahar  was  added  to  the  government  of 
Sujah  Kiian  in  17S9 ;  and  the  younger  of  the  two 
brothers,  on  whom  was  bestowed  the  title  of  Aliverdi 
Khan,  was  entrusted  with  its  administration.  He  ex- 
erted himself,  with  assiduity  and  skill,  to  give  pros- 
perity to  the  province,  and  to  acquure  strength  in  ex* 
pectation  of  fiiture  events.'  In  1739,  the  same  year 
in  whidi  Nadir  Shah  ravaged  Delhi,  Sujah  Khan 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sereffraz  Khan,  his  son. 
S^reffraz  Khan  had  been  educated  a  prince ;  and  had 
the  incapacity,  and  the  servile  subjection  to  pleasure, 
which  that  education  usually  implies*  He  hated  the 
brothers ;  and  began  with  disgusting  and  affronting* 
when  he  should  have  either  exterminated,  or  recon- 
ciled. The  resolution  of  Aliverdi  was  soon  taken. 
He  employed  his  influence,  which  was  great,  at 
Delhi,  to  obtain  his  nomination  to  the  government  of 
Bengal  and  the  united  provinces ;  and  marched  with 
an  army  to  dethrone  Sereffraz,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  battie.  With  the  exception  of  the  Governor  of 
Orissa,  whom  he  soon  reduced,  the  whole  country 
submitted  without  opposition.  He  governed  it  with 
unusual  humanity  and  justice ;  and  defended  it  with 
splendid  ability  and  unwearied  perseverance. 

The  Mahrattas,  who  had  spread  themselves  at 
this  time  over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  India, 
seemed  resolved  upon  the  conquest  of  Bengal^  the 

1  Ilolwell  (InterestiDg  Historical  Events,  i.  TO)  represents  his  oondact 
as  highly  cruel  and  unjust,  and  gives  an  account  of  five  baskets  of  hu<« 
man  beads,  which  he  saw  conveying  to  him  in  a  boat. 
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richest  portion  of  the  Mogul  empire.*     The  depend-  BOOKiv. 
ence  of  the  greatest  events  upon  the  slightest  causes  ^"^'*'  *• 
is  often  exemplified  in  Asiatic  story.     Had  Serefiraz  TmF" 
Khan  remained  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  the  Mahrattas 
might  have  added  it,  and  all  the  adjoining  provinces, 
to  their  extensive  dominion :  The  English  and  other 
European  factories  might  have  been  expelled:  No- 
thing afterwards  remained  to  check  the  Mahratta 
progress :  The  Mahomedans  might  have  been  exter- 
minated:   And  the  government  of  Brahmens  and 
Cshatrijas  might  have  extended  once  more  from 
Caubul  to  Cape  Comorin. 

Aliverdi  was  on  his  return  from  the  expedition 
against  the  Governor  of  Orissa,  and  had  disbanded  a 
great  portion  of  his  army,  in  contemplation  of  tran- 
qtiillity  and  enjoyment,  when  he  learned  that  a  large 
army  of  Mahrattas,  had  entered  through  the  valleys 
in  the  mountains,  at  eight  days'  journey  west  of  his 
capital  Moorshedabad.  The  Mahrattas,  besides  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  Candeish  and  Malwa,  had^  be- 
foie  this  period,  overrun  and  subdued  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  where  a  general  named  Ragogee 
fioosla,  of  the  family  of  Sevagee,  had  established  him- 
self in  a  widely-extended  sovereignty  which  acknow- 
ledged but  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  primitive 
throne.  The  dominions  of  Ragogee  Bonsla  were 
separated  from  Bahar,  Bengal,  and  Qrissa,  by  only  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  it  was  easy  for  Mahrattas 
to  penetrate  in  many  parts.  And  now  it  was  that 
the  said  chief,  either  urged  by  the  hope  of  adding  the 
richest  part  of  Hindustan  to  his  empire,  or  at  the 
instigation,  as  was  alleged,  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  sent 
an  army  under  a  Brahmen  general  to  invade  Ben- 

>  Seer  Mtitakhareen,  L  298—389;  Ormei  ii.  26—32. 
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BOOKiv.gaL    ACverdi  matxjied  against  them  instantty  with 
^'°^^'  ^'  the  small  number  of  troops  which  he  had  about  hfa 

1755.  P^'^'^^y  ^^^  ^^  hardy  enough  to  venture  a  battle; 
but  the  Afghaun  troops  in  his  service  were  discontent- 
ed with  some  recent  treatment,  and  were  inclined  to 
make  their  advantage  of  his  necessities.  They  acted 
coldly  and  feeUy  during  the  engagement.  Aliverdi 
found  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  total  defeat^  and  re- 
mained surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  numerous  and 
active  enemy.  He  resolved  to  fi^gfat  his  way  back ; 
and  though  he  suffered  prodigiously  from  the  sword, 
from  fatigue,  and  from  famine,  he  effected  a  gbrious 
retreat;  but  reached  not  his  capital  till  a  detach- 
ment of  the  enemy  had  taken  and  plundered  the 
suburbs.* 

The  Mahrattas,  instead  of  returning  to  their  own 
country,  determined  to  remain,  during  the  period  of 
the  rains ;  and  collected  the  revenue  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ganges*  Aliverdi 
made  the  g^reatest  exertions  to  collect  an  army ;  and 
marching  out  at  the  termination  of  the  rains,  sur- 
prised the  Mahrattas  in  their  camp,  and  put  them  to 
flight ;  pursued  them  from  post  to  post ;  and  at  last 
compelled  them  to  evacuate  his  dominions.^ 

If  Aliverdi  flattered  himself  that  he  was  now  de- 
livered from  a  dangerous  foe,  he  knew  not  the  people 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.     The  Mahrattas  ap- 

1  Holwell,  who  was  in  the  proTince,  and  must  have  bad  oppoituDittes 
oflearning  many  of  the  particalars,  gives  (Interesting  Historical  Events, 
i.  118)  a  detailed  account  of  this  retreat,  which  he  celebrates  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

«  Seer  Mutakhareen,  i.  407-— 438;  Orme,  ii.  35.  Both  Orme  and 
the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen  mention  the  instigation  of  Nizam  ai 
Mulky  but  after  all  it  seems  to  have  been  only  a  vague  conjectun;  and 
there  were  motives  enough  to  Ragogee  Bonsla  without  prompting.  Hoi- 
well  (Interesting  Historical  Events,  i.  108)  says  they  were  instigated  by 
the  Court  of  Delhi. 
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peared  the  very  next  year  #ith  Ragogee  Bonala  him-  BO(»eiv. 
self  at  their  head.     Another  army  of  Mahrattas,  be-  ^^^*^' 
longing  to  the  government  of  S^tarah,  entered  the    j^^^ 
provinoe ;  but  whether  with  hostile  or  friendly  inten- 
tioDs,  is  variously  asserted.     It  is  not  doubtful  that» 
at  this  time,  Aliverdi  delivered  himself  from  his  ene* 
mies,  by  a  sum  of  money ;  upon  receipt  of  which  they 
retired.^ 

After  a  little  time  the  general  of  Ragogee  again 
entered  by  the  province  of  Orissa,  whence  he  ad- 
vanced toward  Bengal.  By  a  train  of  artful  and 
base  negotiation,  he  was  brought  to  trust  himself  at  a 
conference  in  the  tent  of  AliverdL  He  was  there 
assassinated ;  and  his  death  was  the  signal  of  disper«- 
sion  to  his  troops. 

The  next  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas  was  encou^ 
raged  by  the  rebellion  of  one  of  Aliverdi's  principcd 
officers.  The  good  fortune  of  that  chief  still  se- 
conded his  vigour.  The  formidable  rebel  was  killed 
in  battle,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  compelled  to 
retire. 

The  Mahratta  pressure,  incessantly  retumii^, 
though  frequently  repelled,  seldom  failed,  in  the 
long  run,  to  make  the  opposing  body  recede.  The 
subjects  of  Aliverdi  were  grievously  harassed,  and 
the  produce  of  his  dominions  was  greatly  impaired, 
by  these  numerous  invasions,  and  by  the  military 
exertions    which  were    necessary  to  oppose  them. 


*  "Die  author  ofthe  Seer  Mutakhareen,  who  had  the  beftt  opportunities 
of  luiowing,  says,  (i.  450<i)  that  the  Bmperor  claimed,  as  doe  on  account 
of  the  pajioent  of  the  chuut,  the  assistance,  for  the  province  of  Bengal, 
of  the  government  of  Satarah,  against  Ragogee  Bonsia ;  and  that  it  was 
in  compliance  with  this  reqaest,  that  the  army  of  Balagee  Row  came 
into  BoigaL  Holwelly  i.  140,  and  Oniie,ii.  37,  say,  that  the  two  armies 
came  in  concert,  and  only  differed  about  the  division  of  the  plunder. 
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.BOOK IV.  In  a  new  incursion,  headed  by  Jdnogee  tfie  son  of 
Chap.  3.  Ragog^^  the  Mahrattas  possessed  themselves  almost 
1755  completely,  of  Orissa.  The  attention  of  the  Subah- 
dar  was  engaged  in  another  quarter:  Discontent 
again  prevailed  among  his  Afghaun  and  Tartar 
officers,  which  it  required  some  address  to  allay  r  His 
youngest  nephew,  who  was  the  most  distinguished  for 
ability  of  all  his  relations,  and  whom  he  had  appointed 
Nabob  or  Deputy  Governor  of  Bahar,  had  taken  into 
his  pay  two  Afghaun  officers,  who  had  retired  in  dis- 
content from  the  service  of  Aliverdi :  These  leadei^ 
murdered  their  young  master,  the  nephew  of  the 
Subahdar ;  and  with  a  body  of  Mahrattas,  who  had 
entered  the  province  on  purpose  to  join  them,  and  a 
considerable  army  of  their  own  countrymen,  whom 
the  host  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  then  covering 
the  upper  provinces  of  Hindustan,  enabled  them  to 
collect,  erected  against  Aliverdi  the  standard  of  re- 
volt. Never  was  that  governor,  or  rather  king,  for 
it  was  but  a  nominal  obedience  which  he  now  paid 
to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  in  greater  danger.  He  was 
obliged  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  a  very  inferior  force : 
Yet  he  gained  a  complete  victory ;  and  the  Afghaun 
lords  were  killed  in  the  battle.  The  Mahrattas,  how- 
ever, only  retired  on  the  road  towards  Orissa,  with- 
out crossing  the  mountains;  and  halted  at  Midna- 
pore.  He  followed ;  pursued  them  into  Orissa,  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  even  recovered  the  capital  Cut^ 
tack ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  province  in  so  de^ 
fenceless  a  condition,  that  the  Mahrattas  were  not 
long  deprived  of  their  former  acquisitions* 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  Aliverdi*s  *  government 
or  reign,  scarcely  a  year  passed  from  the  ruinous  in- 
vasions of  the  Mahrattas ;  though  during  the  infir- 
mities  of  his  latter  years  he  had,  by  a  tributary 
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payment,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  repose.  He  BOOR  IV- 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty  on  the  9th  of  April,  1766. '  ^°^'''^' 
Aliverdi  ne^er  had  a  son.  He  had  three  daughters,  ]^y5g^ 
and  his  brother  had  three  sons.^  He  married  his 
three  daughters  to  his  three  nephews ;  all  of  whom 
were  men  of  considerable  merit.  The  youngest  was 
slain  by  the  Afghaun  lords,  as  already  related ;  and 
the  two  elder  both  died  a  little  before  the  decease  of 
Aliverdi.  The  eldest  son  of  his  youngest  nephew 
had  from  his  birth  been  taken  under  the  immediate 
care  of  Aliverdi  himself ;  and  was  the  object  of  ex- 
treme and  even  doting  fondness.  This  youth,  on 
whom  had  been  bestowed  the  title  of  Suraja  Dowla, 
was,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncles,  ^  regarded  as  the 
destined  successor  of  Aliverdi  ;^  and  took  the  reins  of 
government  without  opposition  upon  his  decease. 

Suraja  Dowla  was  educated  a  prince,  and  with  more 
than  even  the  usual  share  of  princely  considera- 
tion and  indulgence.  He  had,  accordingly,  more  than 
the  usual  share  of  the  princely  vices.  He  was  igno- 
rant; he  was  voluptuous;  on  his  own  pains  and 
pleasures  he  set  a  value  immense,  on  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  other  men  no  value  at  all;  he  was  im»  ' 
patient,  irascible,  headstrong. 

I  For  a  mionte  and  very  interesting  accouut  of  the  goveroment  of  Ali- 
verdi, see  Seer  Matakhareen,  i.  355—681.  The  narrative  of  Orme,  (ii. 
t8— 5S)  and  that  of  Holwell  (Interesting  Historical  Events,  i.  85-^176) 
do  not  exactly  agree  either  with  Gholam  or  with  one  another.  Scrafton'9 
McoQot  (Reflections,  &c.)  Holwell  says  was  stolen  from  him. 

*  Onne,  ii.  34,  says  that  Aliverdi  had  only  one  daaghter.  The 
tatlior  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  who  was  his  near  relation,  says  be  had 
tbrce,i.S04. 

^  Orme,  ii.  47,  sajs  that  Aliverdi  had  declared  Suraja  DOwla  his  suc- 
cessor, before  the  death  of  his  uncle.  But  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutak- 
tiueeii,  who  was  io  the  confidential  service  of  Seid  Hamet,  the  /sur- 
viving nephew,  tells  11&  that  he  regarded  himself  as  the  successor  of  Ali- 
verdi till  the  time  of  his  death  ;  which  was  during  the  last  illness  of 
Aliverdi. 

TOL.  III.  L 
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BOOK  IV.     The  first  act  of  Suraja  Dewla's  government  was 

Chap  3  . 

^^^^J^  to  plunder  his  aunt,  the  widow  of  his  senior  uncle, 
175a.  ddest  daughter  of  Aliverdi,  reputed  immensely  rich. 
To  this  uncle  had  belonged  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Dacca ;  and  orders  were  dispatched  to 
that  place,  to  seize  the  receivers  and  treasurers  of  the 
family.  His  second  uncle,  who  was  Nabob  of  Poo- 
rania  or  Pumeah,  a  province  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Ganges,  died  during  the  last  illness  of  Aliverdi, 
and  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  son^ 
whose  conduct  was  imprudent,  and  his  mind  vicious. 
Jealousy,  or  the  desire  of  showing  power  by  mischief, 
excited  the  young  subahdar  to  resolve  upon  the  de« 
struction  of  his  cousin,  the  nabob  of  Pumeah.  He 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Raje  Mahl,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  finance 
in  the  service  of  his  late  uncle  at  Dacca,  had  given 
the  slip  to  hb  guards;  .and  found  an  asylumi  at 
Calcutta.  ' 

Suraja  Dowla  had  manifested  aversion  to  the 
English,  even  during  the  life  of  his  grandfather ;  the 
appearance  of  protection,  therefore,  shown  to  a  man, 
who  had  disappointed  his  avarice,  and  was  probably 
imagined  to  have  escaped  wiUi  a  large  treasure^ 
kindled  his  rage ;  the  army  was  that  moment  com- 
manded to  halt,  and  to  march  back  towards  the 
capital*  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  Calcutta  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Governor  ;  but  as  the  messen* 
ger  entered  the  town  in  a  sort  of  disguise,  the  Gk>- 
vemor  thought  proper  to  treat  him  as  an  impostor,, 
and  dismissed  him  from  the  Company's  territory.- 
With  a  view  to  the  war  between  France  and  £ng« 
land,  the  Presidency  had  begun  to  improve  their 
fortifications.  This  too  was  matter  of  displeasure  to 
the  Sudahdar;  and  the  explanation  ofiered  by  the 
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English,  which  intimated  that  those  strangers  were  book  iv. 
audacious  enough  to  bring  their  hostilities  into  his  ^°^'''^* 
dominions,  still  more  inflamed  his  resentment.     The    ^..^^^ 
factory  at    Cossimbuzar    near  Moorshedabad,   was 
seized ;  and  its  Chief,  Mr.  Watts,  retained  a  prisoner. 
The  Presidency  were  now  very  eager  to  appease  the 
Subahdar ;  they  offered  to  submit  to  any  conditions 
whidi  he  pleased  to  impose;   and,  trusting  to  the 
success  of  tlieir  humility  and  prayers,  neglected  too 
long  the  means  of  defence.     The  Subahdar  had  a 
wish  for  a  triumph,   which   he  thought  might  be 
easily  obtained ;  and  he  was  greedy  of  riches,  with 
which,  in  the  imagination  of  the  natives,  Calcutta 
was^  filled. 

The  outposts  of  Calcutta  were  attacked  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1756.  There  was  but  little  of  military  skill 
in  the  place,  and  it  was  badly  defended.  After  a 
short  experiment  of  resistance,  a  general  consultation 
derided  upon  the  policy  of  retreat.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  women  and  effects  should  be  put  on  board 
the  ships  in  the  course  of  the  next  day ;  and  that  the 
persons  emjdoyed  in  the  work  of  defence  should 
escape  in  the  same  manner  the  following  night. 
There  was  hardly  a  chance  of  mishap,  for  the  natives 
always  close  their  operations  with  the  close  of  the 
day ;  but  by  some  strange  inadvertence  no  orders 
were  published  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  plan 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  generally  known 
that  retreat  was  intended :  When  the  embarkation^ 
next  morning  began,  every  person  imagined  he  was 
to  shift  for  himself,  and  hurried  on  board  by  the 
readiest  conveyance :  During  this  confusion  an  ap- 
prehension arose  in  the  ships  respecting  the  security 
of  their  situation ;  and  they  began  to  move  down 
the  river :  The  danger  of  being  left  without  the 
means  of  retreat  now  flashed  on  the  minds  of  the 

1-2 
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BOOK  IV.  spectators  on  shore ;  and  the  boats  were  filled  ami  gone 
^°^^-  ^'  in  an  instant.  •*  Among  those  who  left  the  factory 
1756  ^^  ^^^^  unaccountable  manner  were,  the  GoTemor 
Mr.  Drake,  Mr.  Macket,  Captain  Commandant  Min- 
chin,  and  Captain  Grant."  ^  Great  was  the  indigna- 
tion among  the  people  in  the  fort,  upon  hearing  that 
they  were  in  this  manner  abandoned.  Mi,  HolweH, 
though  not  the  senior  servant,  was  by  the  general 
voice  called  to  assume  the  command ;  and  exerted 
himself  with  great  vigour  to  preserve  order,  and 
maintain  the  defence.  "  Signals  were  now  thrown 
out,'*  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  from  every  part  of  the  fort 
for  the  ships  to  come  up  again  to  their  stations,  in 
hopes  they  would  have  reflected  (after  the  first  impulse 
of  their  panic  was  over)  how  cruel  as  well  as  shame- 
ful it  was,  to  leave  their  countrymen  to  the  mercy  of 
a  barbarous  enemy;  and  for  that  reason  we  made 
no  doubt  they  would  have  attempted  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  those  left  behind,  now  they  had  secured 
their  own ;  but  we  deceived  ourselves ;  and  there 
never  was  a  single  effort  made,  in  the  two  days  the 
fort  held  out  aft;er  this  desertion,  to  send  a  boat  or 
vessel  to  bring  off  any  part  of  the  garrison.*'  ^  "  Never 
perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  was  such  an  opportunity 
of  performing  an  heroic  action  so  ignominiously  neg- 
lected :  for  a  single  sloop  with  fifteen  brave  men  on 
board,  might,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy, 
have  come  up,  and  anchoring  under  the  fort,  have 
carried  away  all  who  suffered  in  the  dungeon/*^ 

I  Evidence  of  John  Cooke,  Esq.  (who  at  that  time  was  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Calcutta)  in  the  First  Re[iort  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  ''  to  inquire  into  the 
Nature,  State,  and  Condition  of  the  East  India  Company,"  in  1772. 

*  Report,  ut  supra.  Mr.  Cooke,  from  notes,  written  immediately  af- 
ter the  transactions,  gives  a  very  interesting  narrative,  from  the  death  of 
Aliverdi,  till  the  morning  after  the  night  of  the  Black  HoU. 

a  Orme,  ii.  78.     * 
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During  these  trying  dayB  Mr,  Holwell  made  several  bookiv. 
eflforts,  by  throwing  letters  over  the  wall,  to  signify  ^"^^-  ^• 
his  wish  to  capitulate ;  and  it  was  during  a  temporary  .^ 
pause  in  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  while  expecting  an 
answer,  that  the  enemy  approached  the  walls  in  num- 
bers too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  the  place  was  car- 
ried by  storm.  The  Subahdar,  though  humanity 
was  no  part  of  his  character,  appears  not  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  have  intended  cruelty ;  for  when  Mr. 
Holwell  was  carried  into  his  presence  witti  his  hands 
tied,  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  loose^  and  assured 
him,  upon  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  that  of  the  heads  of 
him  and  his  companions  not  a  hair  should  be  touched. 
IVlien  evening  however  came,  it  was  a  question  with 
the  guards  to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  how  they 
might  be  secured  for  the  night.  Some  search  was 
made  for  a  convenient  apartment ;  but  none  was 
found ;  upon  which  information  was  obtained  of  a 
place  which  the  English  themselves  had  employed  as 
a  prison.  Into  this,  without  further  inquiry,  they 
were  inipelled.  It  was  unhappily  a  small,  ill-aired, 
and  unwholesome  dungeon,  called,  the  Black  Hole ; 
and  the  English  had  their  own  practice  to  thank  for 
suggesting  it  to  the  officers  of  the  Subahdar  as  a  fit 
place  of  confinement.  ^     Out  of  146  unfortunate  in-  • 

^  The  atrocities  of  English  impiisonment  at  home,  not  then  exposed 
to  detestation  by  the  labours  of  How^ard,  eoo  naturally  reconciled  Eng- 
lishmen abroad  to  the  use  of  dungeons ;  of  Black  Hole».  What  had 
they  to  do  with  a  hlack  hole  f  Had  no  black  hole  eiisted,  (as  none  ought 
to  exist  any  where,  least  of  all  in  the  sultry  and  unwholesome  climate  of 
Beog^l)  those  who  perished  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  would  have 
experienced  a  different  fate.  Even  so  late  as  1782,  the  common  gaol 
of  Calcutta  is  described  by  the  Select*  Committee,  ^*  a  miserable  and 
pesdlndal  place/'  That  Committee  examined  two  witnesses  00  the 
state  of  the  common  gaol  of  Calcutta.  On^  said,  '<  The  gaol  is  an  old 
rain  of  a  house ;  there  were  very  few  windows  to  admit  air,  and- those 
very  small.  He  asl^ed  the  gaoler  how  many  souls  were  then  confined  in 
the  prison?  Who  answered,  upwards  of  170,  blacks  and  whites  included 
-Hhat  there  was  no  gaol  allowance,  that  many  persons  bad  died  for  wont 
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BOOK IV.  dividuals  thrust  in,  only  twenty-three  were  taken  out 
^^^^'  ^'  alive  in  the  morning.  The  horror  trf  the  situation 
175(5  ^^y  ^  conceived,  but  it  cannot  be  described.  "  Some 
of  our  company,"'  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  expired  very 
soon  after  being  put  in  ;  others  grew  mad,  and  having 
lost  their  senses,  died  in  a  high  delirium.''  Applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  guard,  with  the  oflFer  of  great 
rewards ;  but  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  afford  relief. 
The  only  chance  consisted  in  conveying  intelligence, 
by  means  of  a  bribe,  to  some  officer  of  high  autho- 
rity ;  but  to  no  one  does  it  appear  that  this  expedient 
occurred. * 

of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  nauseous  smells,  arising  from  such  a 
crowded  place,  were  beyond  expression.  Besides  the  prisoners,  rhe 
number  of  women  and  attenc|ant8,  to  carry  in  provisions  and  dress 
victuals,  was  so  great,  that  it  was  astonishing  that  any  person  could  long 
survive  such  a  situation.  It  was  the  most  horrible  place  he  ever  saw, 
take  it  altogether."  The  other  witness  said,  *'  It  is  divided  into  small 
apartments,  and  those  very  bad ;  the  stench  dreadful,  and  more  ofiensiTe 
then  tie  ever  experienced  in  this  country — ^that  there  is  no  thorough  draft 
of  air — ^the  windows  are  neither  large  nor  numerous — the  rooms  low — 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  European  to  exist  any  length  of  time 
in  the  prison— that  debtors  and  criminals  were  not  separated — nor  Hin- 
doos, Mahomedans,  and  Europeans. ''  First  Report,  Appendix,  No.  xi. 
>  The  account  of  the  capture  of  Calcutta  has  been  taken  frani  the 
Report  above  quoted;  fix>m  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Holwell  and  Mr. 
Watts;  from  Scrafton,  p.  5S — 6S;  Orme,ii.  49-^80;  and  Seer  Mutak- 
hareen,  i.  716—721.  The  translator  of  this  last  work,  says  in  a  note, 
'.*  There  is  not  a  word  here  of  those  English  shut  up  in  the  Black  Hole, 
to  the  number  of  131,  where  they  were  mostly  smothered.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Hindoostanees  wanting  only  to  secure  them  for  the  night,  as 
they  were  to  be  presented  the  nexf  rooming  to  the  prince,  shut  them  up 
in  what  they  heard  was  the  prison  of  the  fort,  without  having  any  idea 
of  the  capacity  of  the  room ;  and  indeed  the  English  themselves  had 
none  of  it.  This  much  is  certain,  that  this  event,  which  cuts  so  capital 
a  figure  m  Mr.  Watt's  performance,  is  not  known  in  Bengal;  and  even 
in  Calcutta  it  is  unknown  to  every  man  out  of  the  400,000  that  inhabit 
that  city :  at  least  it  is*  difficult  to  meet  a  single  native  that  knows  any 
thing  of  it :  so  careless,  and  so  incurious  are  those  people.  Were  we 
therefore  to  accuse  the  Indians  of  cruelty,  for  such  a  thoughtless  action, 
we  would  of  course  accuse  the  English,  who,  intending  to  embark  400 
Gentoo  Sepoys,  destined  for  Madras,  put  them  in  boats,  wit  boat  one 
single  necessary,  and  at  last  left  them  to  be  overset  by  the  bore,  when 
they  all  perished  after  a  three  days*  fast." 
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The  news  of  the  capture  of  COssimbuzar  arrived  BOOK  I  v.  ^ 
at  Madras  on  the  15th  of  July,  of  that  of  Calcutta 
on  the  5th  of  August.  It  was  fortunate  that  Admiral  j y^Q^ 
Watson  and  Colonel  Clive  were  now  both  upon  the 
coast.  Admiral  Watsoti  was  commander  of  the 
squadron  which  the  £ngUsh  ministry  had  prudently 
sent  to  India  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation 
m  1754.  Soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandeU  the  monsoon  obliged  him  to  sail  to  Bombay, 
from  whidi  he  returned  in  the  January  following,  by 
a  very  able  navigation  against  a  contrary  monsoon ; 
and  was  now  joined  by  Mr.  Pocock,  who  had  arrived 
from  England  with  two  ships  of  superior  force. '  He 
remained  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  till  the  10th  of 
October,  when  he  again  sailed  to  Bombay,  to  escape 
the  monsoon.  At  this  place  matters  of  great  impor- 
tance were  already  in  agitation. 

Captain  Clive  had  arrived  from  England,  where  he 
had  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutepant  Colonel  in  his 
Majesty's  sei'vice,  and  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Governor  of  Fort  St  David.  He  had  landed  at 
Bombay^  with  three  companies  of  the  King's  artil« 
lery,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  of  the 
King's  troops,  with  a  view  to  a  project,  concerted 'in 
England,  of  attacking  Salabut  Jung,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  driving  the  French  out  of 
Deccan.  The  report  which  the  Directors  in  England 
had  received  of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Captain  Clive 
in  India  had  made  them  desirous  of  entrusting  to 
^m  a  service,  highly  delicate,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  requiring  the  fullest  acquaintance  with 
the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  country.  '^  But 
from  that  dependance  on  the  ministry,"  says  Mr. 
Orme,  "  to  which  their  affairs  will  always  be  subject,  . 
whilst  engaged  in  military  operations,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  compliance  with  very  powerful  recom- 
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BOOKIV.  mendations,  appoiifted  Lieutenant  Colonel  Soott  to 
^^^'  ^'  command  the  expedition."  ^  This  officer  had  sailed 
1756.  ^  Ii^dia,  in  the  capacity  of  Engineer-General,  the 
preceding  year.  Clive  was  still  directed  to  land  at 
Bombay,  in  hopes  that  some  accident  might  take  the 
business  out  of  the  hands  of  Scott ;  which  in  reality 
happened,  for  that  officer  died  before  the  other  ar- 
rived. But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  truce  had  been 
concluded  between  the  English  and  French ;  and 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay  refused  to  engage  in  a 
measure  by  which  it  would  be  violated.  There  was 
another  enterprise,  however,  in  which  they  had  al- 
ready embarked,  and  in  which,  with  the  great  force, 
military  and  naval,  now  happily  assembled  at  Bombay, 
they  had  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 
•  The  Mahrattas  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sevagee, 
had  raised  something  of  a  fleet,  to  protect  them 
against  the  enterprise  of  the  Siddees.  In  this  ser- 
vice a  common  man  distinguished  himself ;  and  rose 
from  one  post  to  another,  till  he  became  Admiral  of 
the  fleet.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  a  strong 
fort,  called  Sevemdroog,  situated  on  a  rocky  island, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  continent,  about  eight 
miles  north  from  J)abuL  This  adventurer  quarrelled 
with  the  Mahratta  Government ;  and  revolted  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.  He  not  only  set  the. 
Mahratta  state  at  defiance ;  but  was  able  to  render 
himself  master  of  the  coast,  to  an  extent  of  sixty 
leagues,  from  Tanna  to  Rajapore ;  and  the  Mahrattas 
compounded  their  dispute  with  him,  by  receiving  a 
small  annual  tribute  as  a  mark  of  subjection.  The 
name  of  the  successful  rebel  was  Conagee  Angria ; 
and  he  made  piracy  his  trade.     The  nature  of  the 

1  Orme,  i.  4.06.  **  Colonel  Scott/'  says  Clive  himself,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  (See  Report,  ut  supra)  "  had  been  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 
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coast  is  well  adapted  to  that  species  of  depredation ;  BOOKiv. 
because  it  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,         '^' 
and  the  breezes  compel  ships  to  keep  close  to  the    i>j^q^ 
land.    The  European  nations  had  been  harassed  by 
this  predatory  community  for  nearly  half  a  century ; 
they  had  made  several  efforts  to  subdue  them ;  but 
the  power  of  Angria  had  always  increased  ;  and  his 
fleets  now  Mruck  terror  into  all  commercial  navi- 
gators on  the  western  coast  of  India. 

Several  approaches  towards  the  formation  of  a 
union  for  the  extirpation  of  these  corsairs  had  been 
made  by  the  English  and  Mahrattas;  but  without 
effect^  till  17fi5,  when  an  English  squadron,  under 
Commodore  James,  and  a  land  army  of  Mahrattas, 
attacked  Sevemdroog,  and  took  it,  as  well  as  the  fort  of 
Bancoote.  It  was  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
year  that  Admiral  Watson  with  his  fleet,  and  Colonel 
Clive  with  his  forces,  arrived  at  Bombay :  The  final 
reduction  of  the  piratical  state  was  therefore  decreed. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  1756,  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  eight  ships,  besides  a  grab,  and  five  bomb  ketches, 
having  on  board  800  Europeans  and  1,000  Sepoys, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Clive^  arrived  at  Gheriah; 
while  a  Mahratta  army  approached  on  the  other  side. 
Gheriah,  the  capital  of  Angria,  stood  on  a  rocky  pro- 
montory, nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  and  had  a 
fort  of  extraordinary  strength.  But  the  number  of 
the  assailants,  and  the  violence  of  the  cannonade,  ter- 
rified both  Angria  and  his  people ;  and  they  made  a 
feeble  use  of  their  advantages.  Angria,  with  a  view 
to  effect  an  accommodation,  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  fort  surrendered ;  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition  was  completely  attained. 
Watson  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  I6th  of  May,  and 
Clive  repaired  to  his  goveminent  at  Fort  St.  David, 
from  which,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  was- sum- 
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jBOOK  IV.  moned  to  IMadras,  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  for  re* 

^"^'''  ^'  covering  Calcutta. ' 

1756.  ^^  ^^  resolved,  after  some  de&tte»  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Company's  affairs  in  Bengal 
should  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  every  other  en- 
terprise. A  dispute,  however,  of  two  months  ensued, 
to  determine  in  what  manna*  prizes  should  be  di- 
vided ;  who  should  command ;  and  what  should  be 
the  degree  of  power  entrustsd  with  the  commander. 
The  parties,  of  whom  the  pretensions  were  severally 
to  be  weighed,  were  Mr.  Pigot,  who  had  been  Go- 
vernor of  Madras  since  the  departure  of  Saunders, 
but  was  void  of  military  experience  ;  Colonel  Alder- 
cron,  who  claimed  as  senior  officer  of  the  King,'  but 
was  unacquainted  with  the  irregular  warfare  of  the 
natives;  Colonel  Laurence,  whose  experience  and 
merit  were  unquestionable,  but  to  whose  asthmatical 
complaints  the  dose  and  sultry  climate  of  Bengal 
were  injurious ;  and  Clive,  to  whom  none  of  these 
exceptions  applied.  It  was  at  last  determined,  that 
Clive  should  be  sent.  It  was  also  determined,  that  he 
should  be  sent  with  powers  independent  ctf  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Calcutta.  Among  his  instructions,  one 
of  the  most  peremptory  was,  that  he  should  return, 
and  be  again  at  Madras,  with  the  whole  of  the  troops, 
in  the  month  of  April ;  about  which  time  it  was  ex- 
pected, that  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  a  Fjench  fleet  would  arrive 
upon  the  coast.  It  was  principally,  indeed,  with  a 
view  to  this  return,  that  independence  of  the  Calcutta 
rulers,  who  might  be  tempted  to  retain  him,  was  be- 
stowed upon  Clive. 

The  force,  which  sailed  from  the  road  of  Madras, 
on  the  1 6th  of  October,  consisted  of  five  King's  ships 

«  Sfe  for  this  account,  Orme,i.  406 — 417  ;  Cambridge's  War  in  India. 
p.  IftO— 180 ;   l^jrd  Clime's  Evidence,  Report,  ut  supra* 
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with  Admiral  Watson  as  Commander,  and  five  Com-  BOOKiV. 
pany's  ships,  serving  as  transports ;  having  on  board  ^"^^'  ^'  ' 
900  European  troops,  and  1,500  Sepoys.     All  the    ^^5^^ 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  two,  arrived  in  the  Ganges 
on  the  20th  of  December,  and  found  the  fugitives 
finom  Cidcutta  at  Fulta,   a  town  at  some  distance 
down  the  river,  to  which  the  ships  had  descended, 
and  where  they  had  found  it  practicable  to  remain. 

After  forwarding  letters,  fuli  of  threats,  to  Suraja 
Dowla,  which  the  Governor  of  Calcutta  sent  word 
that  he  dared  not  deliver,  it  was  resolved  to  com-' 
mence  operations,  by  the  capture  of  a  fort,  which 
stood,  on  the  river,  between  Fulta  and  Calcutta*  On 
the  27th  of  December,  at  the  time  when  the  fort  was 
to  be  attacked  by  the  ships>  Clive  marched  out,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  to  lay  an  ambush  for 
intercepting  the  garrison,  who  were  not  expected  to 
make  a  tedious  defence.  The ,  troops,  fatigued  in 
gaining  their  position,  were  allowed  to  quit  their 
arms  to  take  a  littl^  repose ;  ^'  and  from  a  security,** 
says  Mr.  Orme,  "  which  no  superiority  or  ap- 
pearances in  war  could  justify,  the  common  precau- 
tion  of  stationing  centinels  was  neglected."  In  a  few 
minutes  they  were  all  asleep ;  and  in  this  situation, 
surprised  by  a  lai^  body  of  the  enemy.  The  pre^ 
sence  of  mind  and  steady  courage,  which  never  de* 
seited  Clive  in  sudden  emergencies,  enabled  him  even 
in  those  unfavourable  circumstances,  to  disperse  a 
band  of  irregular  troops,  led  by  a  cowardly  comman- 
der. "  But  had  the  enemy's  cavcilry,"  says  Orme, 
**  advanced  and  charged  at  the  same  time  that  the 
in&ntry  began  to  fire,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
war  woujd  have  been  concluded  on  the  very  first  trial 
of  hostUities.^  ^ 

1  Scnfton,  p.  63,  sinks  Um  culpable  circumsUocef . 
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BOOK IV.  Thd  ships  came  up  and  cannonaded  the  fort;  but 
^^*^^'  ^'  the  garrison  frustrated  the  project  of  Clive ;  and,  to- 
^»j^^  tally  unperceived',  made  their  escape  in  the  night. 
The  other  forts  on  the  river  were  deserted,  as  the 
English  approached ;  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  17579 
the  armament  arrived  at  Calcutta.  The  garrison 
withstood  not  the  cannon  of  the  ships  for  two  hours ; 
and  evacuated  the  place.  The  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  the  Company  was  found  mostly  untouched, 
because  it  had  been  reserved  for  the  Subahdar ;  but 
the  houses  of  individuals  were  totally  plundered. 

Intelligence  was  received  from  the  natives,  who 
began  to  enter  the  town,  that  Hoogly,  a  considerable 
city,  about  twenty-three  miles'  up  the  river  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  thrown  into  great  consternation  by  these 
recent  events.  In  this  situation  an  attack  upon  it 
was  expected  to  produce  a  very  favourable  result. 
One  of  the  ships  sent  on  this  service  struck  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  five  days  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
detachment.  On  the  10th  of  January  they  reached 
the  spot;  made  a  breadi  in  the  wall  before  night; 
and  the  troops  no  sooner  mounted  the  rampart,  than 
the  garrison  fled  and  escaped. 

During  the  expedition  to  Hoogly  news  arrived 
of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  England 
and  France.^  The  French  in  Bengal  had  a  force  of 
300  Europeans,  and  a  train  of  field  artillery ;  which, 
if  added  to  the  arqriy  of  the  Subahdar,  would  render 
him  an  in*esistible  enemy.     The  English  were  now 

1  The  Indian  historian  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  France  :  "  Jost  at  this  crisis/'  says  he,  *'  tlie 
flames  of  war  broke  out  between  the  French  and  English;  two  nations 
who  had  disputes  between  themselves  of  five  or  six  hundred  years  stand- 
ing ;  and  who,  after  proceeding  to  blood  shed,  wars,  battles,  and  mas- 
sacres^ for  a  number  of  years,  would  lay  down  their  anns  by  common 
agreement,  and  take  breath  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  come  to  blows 
again,  and  to  fight  with  as  much  fury  as  ever"  Seer  Mutakhareen,  i.  759. 
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rery  desirous  to  make  their  peace  with  that  formidable  boor  iv. 
niler ;  but  the  capture  of  Hoogly,  undertaken  solely  ^^^'''  ^' 
with  a  view  to  plunder,  had  so  augmented  his  rage,    ^  ,,^y^ 
that  he  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  receive  from 
them  any  proposition;  and  his  army  received  its 
orders  to  march.     Happily  for  the  English/the  same 
sforit  by  which  Dupleix  was.  reproached  for  not  hav- 
ing negotiated  a  neutrality  between  the  French  and 
ED^h  Companies  in  India,  though  the  nations  were 
at  war  in  £ur(^,  prevailed  in  the  Councils  at  Chan- 
dernagor.     The  rulers  at  that  settlement  refused  to 
assist  Suraja  Dowla ;  and  proposed  that  they  and  the 
English  should  engage  by  treaty,  notwithstanding  the 
war  between  their  respective  countries,  to  abstain 
bom  hostilities  against  one  another  in  Bengal.     Still 
the  power  of  the  Subahdar  presented  an  appalling 
aspect  to  Clive ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  received  inti- 
mation of  an  abatement  in  the  irritation  of  that  ene- 
my, than  he  renewed  his  application  for  peace.    The 
Subahdar  received  his  letter,  and  even  proposed  a 
conference ;  but  continued  his  march,  and  on  the  3d 
of  February  surrounded  Calcutta  with  his  camp. 
Clive  resolved  to  surprise  it  before  dawn .  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning.    The  design  was  no  less  politic  that! 
bdd ;  both  as  the  audacity  of  it  was  likely  to  alarm  a 
timorous  enemy;  and  as  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provisions,  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
must  soon  have  been  great.  The  execution,  however, 
was  badly  planned ;  and  a' thick  mist  augmented  the 
causes  of  misfortune.     The  troops  suffered  consider- 
ably ;  and  were  several  times  exposed  to  the  greatest 
dangers.     Yet  they  marched  through  the  camp ;  and 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Subahdar  and  his  army 
the  intended  eflfect.     Eager  to  be  removed  from  an 
enemy  capable   of  those    daring    attempts,   Suraja 
Dowla  was  now  in  earnest  to  effect  an  accommodation'. 
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BOOK IV. Overtures  were  received  and  returned;  and  on  the 
Chap.  3.  g^j^  ^£  February  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 

.i-^j.  Nabobi  as  he  was  styled  by  the  English,  agreed  to 
•  restore  to  the  Company  their  factories,  and  all  the 
privileges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  ;  to  permit  them 
to  fortify  Calcutta;  and  to  make  compensation  to 
them  for  such  of  the  plundered  eflfects  as  had  been 
brought  to  account  in  the  books  of  his  government. 
So  greatly  was  he  pleased  with  this  treaty,  that  two 
days  after  its  conclusion,  he  proposed  to  form  with  the 

'  English  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive;  a  con- 

tract which  the  English  eagerly  formed,  and  which 
both  parties  ratified  on  that  very  day. 

In  return  to  the  French  for  that  neutrality  of 
theirs  which  had  saved  the  English,  Clive,  at  the 
very  moment  of  making  peace  with  the  Nabob, 
sounded  him  to  know  if  he  would  permit  the  English 
to  attack  the  settlement  at  Chandemagor,  for  which 
there  still  would  be  time  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
southern  monsobn.  The  proposition  was  hateful  to 
the  Subahdar;  but  for  the  present  he  returned  an 
evasive  answer.  As  this  was  not  a  prohibition,  Clive 
resolved  to  construe  it  as  a  permission  ;  and  he  sent 
his  army  across  the  river.  The  Subahdar  now  in« 
terfered  with  efficacy ;  sent  an  express  prohibition  ; 
and  took  measures  for  opposing  the  attempt. 

The  Council  at  Calcutta,  no  longer  expecting  the 
consent  of  the  Subahdar,  and  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  attempting  the  enterprise  in  defiance  of  his  autho- 
rity, entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Freiich.  They 
had  mutually  agreed  upon  terms ;  and  obtained  the 
assent  of  the  Subahdar  to  guarantee  between  them  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  and  pacification.  But  the  fiu^tory 
at  Chandemagor  was  dependant  on  the  government 
of  Pondicherry,  and  could  only  ratify  the  treaty  pro- 
visionally ;  the  government  of  Calcutta  signed  with 
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definitiire  powers.  This  difference  ^started  a  scruple  BOOK  i v. 
in  the  brain  of  Admiral  Watson ;  and  he  refused  to  ^"^^'  ^' 
agn.  An  the  opinion  of  Clive»  there  was  but  one  al-  11^57^ 
ternative :  that  of  embracing  the  neutrality,  or  in*  |  . 
stantly  attacking  Chandemagon  But  Watson  re- 
fused to  attadc  without  the  Nabob's  consent;  and 
Clive  urged  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  neutrality. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  he  said,  ''  If  the 
neutrality  be  refiised,  do  but  reflect,  Gentlemen,  what 
will  be  the  opinion  of  the  world  of  these  our  late  pro- 
ceedings. Did  we  not,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  Gk>vemor  and  Council  of  Chander- 
nagor,  making  offers  of  a  neutrality  within  the 
Ganges,  in  a  manner  accede  to  it,  by  desiring  they 
would  send  deputies,  and  that  we  would  gladly  come 
into  such  neutrality  with  them  ?  And  have  we  not» 
smce  their  arrival,  drawn  out  articles  that  were  satis- 
&ctory  to  both  parties ;  and  agreed  that  such  articles 
should  be  reciprocally  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to  ? 
What  will  the  Nabob  think,  after  the  promises  made 
him  on  our  side,  and  after  his  consenting  to  guarantee 
this  neutrality  ?  He,  and  all  the  world  will  certainly 
think,  that  we  are  men  without  principles^  or  that  we 
are  men  of  a  trifling  insignificant  disposition." '  While 
the  altercations  on  this  subject^  continued,  news 
leached  the  Subahdar,  that  Ahmed  Shah,  the  Ab- 
daUee,  had  taken  Delhi;  and  meant  to  extend  his 
conquests  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire. Thb  intelligence,  which  filled  him  with  con- 
sternation, su^ested  the  vast  importance  of  securing 
the  co-operation  of  the  English ;  and  he  immediately 
sent  a  letter  to  Colonel  Clive,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  attaining  it,  on  almost  any 
terms-    The  very  same  day  on  which  the  letter  of 

1  Report  at  «tt|>itiy  Appendix,  No.  vL 
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BOOKiv.  the   Nabob  Reached  Calcutta,  the  arrival  was  an* 
^^^^'  ^*  noiinced  of  three  ships  with  troops  from  Bombay^  and 
1757     of  one  of  the  ships,  also  bearing  troops,  which  .sailed 
I  with  Clive  from  Madras,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn.    "  With  such  additions/'  says  Mr.  Orme,  "the 
English  force  was  deemed  capable  of  taking  Chander- 
nagor,  although  protected  by  the   Nabob's   army : 
Colonel  Clive  therefore  immediately  dismissed  the 
French  deputies,  who  were  then  with  him  waiting 
to  sign  the  treaty,  which  was  even  written  out  fair, 
and  which  they  supposed  had  been  entirely  con* 
eluded."* 

The  English  force  advanced ;  while  the  scruples  of 
Admiral  Watson,  under  the  great  accession  of  force, 
were  vanquished  by  some  supposed  contradictions  in 
the  letters  of  the  Subahdar ;  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Subahdar  was  suspended  by  his  apprehension  of  the 
Afghauns.  On  the  14th  of  March,  the  detacbment 
from  Bombay  having  joined  the  English  army,  hosti- 
lities commenced.  The  French  defended  themselves 
with  great  gallantry :  the  Nalx)b  roused  at  last»  and 
eager  to  prevent  their  fall,  sent  peremptory  orders  to 


*  Orme,  ii.  ISQ.  Clive  himself  gives  a  carious  acoount  of  the  delihe- 
ration  upon  this  measure :  ^*  That  the  members  of  the  Ck>nuDittee  H-ere 
Mr.  Drake  (the  Governor),  himself(Col.  Clive),  Major  Kilpatricky  and 
Mr.  Becher: — Mr.  Becher  gave  his  opinion  for  a  neutrality.  Major  Kil- 
patrick,  for  a  neutrality; — he  himself  gave  his  opinion  fer  the  attack  of 
the  place ;  Mr.  Drake  gave  an  opinion  that  nobody  fould  make  any 
thing  of.  Major  Kilpatrick  then  asked  him,  whether  he  thought  the 
forces  and  squadron  could  attack  Chandernagor  and  the  Nabob's  army  at 
the  same  timoP — ^he  said,  he  thought  they  could ;  upon  which  Major  Kil- 
patrick desired  to  withdraw  his  opinion,  and  to  be  of  his.  They  voted 
Mr.  Drake's  no  opinion  at  all ;  and  Major  Kilpatrick  and  he  being  the 
majority,  a  letter  was  written  to  Admiral  Watson,  desiring  him  to  co* 
operate  in  the  attack  on  Chandenagor.''  Report,  ut  supra.  There  is 
something  ludicrous  in  voting  a  man's  opinion  to  be  no  opinion ;  yet  the 
undecisive,  hesitating,  ambiguous  propositions,  of  men  who  know  not 
what  resolution  to  take,  cannot,  in  general,  perhaps,  be  treated  by  a  bet- 
ter rule. 
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the  English  to  desist ;  and  even  put  a  part  of  his  BOORiv. 
army  in  motion:  But  the  fire  from  the  ships  was 
irresistible,  and  the  reduction  of  the  fort  anticipated  1757. 
the  effects  of  his  intended  resistance.  The  resent- 
ment  of  the  Nabob  was  checked  by  his  remaining 
dread  of  the  Abdallees;  and  he  still  courted  the 
friendship  of  the  invaders  :  He,  however,  eluded  their 
request  to  give  up  all  the  other  French  factories  and 
subjects  in  his  dominions ;  and  afforded  protection  to 
the  troops  who  had  escaped  from  the  fort  of  Chander- 
nagor. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when,  according  to  his 
instructions,  Clive  ought  no  longer  to  have  deferred 
hu  return  to  Madras.  He  himself,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Select  Committee,  dated  the  4th  of  March,  had 
said,  respecting  Watson's  objection  to  the  treaty  of 
neutrality ;  **  This  leads  me  to  consider  seriously  the 
situation  of  the  Company's  affairs  on  the  coasts  and 
the  positive  orders  I  have  received  from  the  President 
and  Committee  at  Madras,  to  return  at  all  events 
with  as  great  a  part  of  the  forces  under  my  command 
as  could  possibly  be  spared."*  "  The  situation  of  the 
Company's  affairs  on  the  coast,"  that  is,  in  Camatic, 
was  indeed  in  no  small  degree  alarming,  if  they  re- 
mained without  the  protection  of  their  military  force, 
«nt  for  the  restoration  of  the  settlements  in  Bengal. 
The  Presidency  of  Madras  had  not  left  themselves 
troops  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  French 
even  then  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  known  at  Ma- 
dras, before  the  departure  of  Clive,  that,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  expected  hostilities,  a  powerful  arma- 
ment was  destined  by  the  French  government  for  In- 
dia ;  and  without  doubt  would  make  its  first  landing 
in  Camatic.  On  the  other  side  Clive  beheld  an  open- 

*  Report,  ut  supra,  Appendix,  No.  vi. 
VOL.  III.  M 
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BOOR  IV.  ing  for  exploits,  both  splendid  and  profitaUer  in  Bieii« 
^^^^  ^'  gal ;  overlooked  all  other  considerations ;  violated  his 
^i^^if    instructions^  and  remained. 

The  French^  who  had  ooUected  themselves  at  Cos- 
simbuzar,  became  the  first  subject  of  dispute.  In* 
stead  of  yielding  them  up,  on  the  repeated  soUcita* 
tions  of  the  English ;  the  Nabob  furnisihed  M.  Law^ 
lyho  was  the  head  of  the  factory  at  Cossimbuzar, 
with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  sent  them 
into  Bahar;  Clive,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  his 
new  ally,  threatening,  and  even  preparing,  to  detach 
a  part  of  his  army  to  intercept  them.  By  the  author 
of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  we  are  told,  that  M.  Law^ 
before  his  departure,  revealed  to  Suraja  Dowla  the 
disaffection  of  his  principal  officers;  the  connection 
which  they  would  be  sure  to  form  with  the  English 
for  his  destruction;  and  the  necessity  of  retaining 
the  French  about  his  pei^son  if  he  wished  to  preserve 
himself  from  that  deplorable  fate.  The  persons^ 
however,  who  meditated  his  ruin,  and  who  saw  the 
importance  of  removing  the  French,  pressed  upon  his 
mind  the  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  the  victorious 
English  on  account  of  the  vanquished  and  fugitive 
French.  He  therefore  dismissed  M^  Law,  telling 
him,  ^'  that  if  there  should  happen  any  thing  new, 
he  would  send  for  him  again.'' — **  Send  for  me 
again  ?  "  answered  Law,  ^*  Be  assured,  my  lord  nawab, 
that  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  see  each  other ;  re^ 
member  my  words, — we  shall  never  meet  again ;  it 
is  nearly  impossible."^ 

Lord  Clive,  in  his  statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, said,  '*  that  sher  Chandemagor  was  resolved 
to  be  attacked,  he  repeatedly  said  to  the  Committee, 
as  well  as  to  others,  that  they  could  not  stop  there,  but 

I  S«er  MuUkbareeo,  i.  768. 
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must  go  fiiriher ;  that,  haying  established  themselves  BOOKiv. 
by  force,  and  not  by  consent  of  the  Nabob,  he  would  ^^^^*  ^' 
endeavour  to  drive  them  out  again ;  that  they  had  "TtstT" 
numberless  proofs  of  his  intentions,  many  upon  re- 
cord ;  and  that  he  did  suggest  to  Admiral  Watson 
and  Sir  George  Pococke,  as  well  as  to  the  Committee, 
the  necessity  of  a  revolution ;  that  Mr.  Watson  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Comnuttee  agreed  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  it ;  ^  and  that  the  management  of  that  re- 
Tolution  was>  with  consent  of  the  Committee,  left  to 
Mr.  Watts,  who  was  resident  at  the  Nabob's  capital, 
and  himself;  that  great  dissatisfaction  arising  among 
Suraja  Dowla*s  troops,  Meer  Jaffier  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  the  person  to  place  in  the  room  of  Suraja 
Dowla,  in  consequence  of  which  a  treaty  was 
formed."* 

A  complicated  scene  todc  place,  which  it  would  be 
little  instructive  to  unfold,^  of  plotting  and  intrigue. 
The  first  proposals  were  made  by  an  officer  named 
Yar  Khan  Latty ;  and  they  were  greedily  embraced; 
till  intimation  was  received  that  Meer  Jaffier'  Khan 
was  inclined  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  for  deposing 
the  Subahdar.  This  was  a  personage  of  mudi 
greater  power  and  distinction.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried at  an  early  period  to  the  sister  of  Aliverdi,  and 
held  a  high  rank  in  Hs  army.  Between  him  and 
Aliverdi  had  not  been  always  the  best  understanding; 
and  Meer  Jaffier  had  at  one  time  entered  into  a  pro* 
ject  of  treason.  But  the  interest  of  the  two  parties 
taught  the^i  tQ  master  their  dissatisfaction ;  and  at 

^  Captain  Brereton,  who  waf  Lieatenaot  with  Admiral  Watson,  de* 
dared  in  evidence,  **  that  he  had  heard  Admiral  Watson  say,  he  thought 
it  an  extraordinarj  measure  to  depose  a  man  they  had  so  lately  made  a 
iolenm  treaty  with.^    Report,  ut  supni. 

*  Report,  ut  supra. 

^  II  has  been  done  with  exemplary  minateness  and  patience  by  Mr. 
Onue,  ii.  149—175. 
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BOOK  IV.  the  death  of  Aliverdi,  Meer  Jaffier  was  paymaster- 
Chaf.  8.  general  of  the  forces,  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  an 
^  Indian  government.  Suraja  Dowla  hated  Meer  Jaf- 
fier,  and  was  too  ignorant  and  headstrong  to  use  ma- 
nagement with  his  dislikes.  Shortly  after  his  acces« 
sion,  Meer  Jaffier  was  removed  from  his  office,  and 
remained  exposed  to  all  that  might  result  from  the 
violent  disposition  of  the  Subahdar.  According  to 
the  constitution  however  of  an  Indian  army,  in  which 
every  General  maintains  his  own  troops,  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  army  belonged  to  Meer  Jaffier; 
and  this  he  exerted  himself  to  increase,  by  enlisting 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  adventurers,  with  whom 
the  nature  of  Indian  warfare  made  the  country 
abound. 

In  manufacturing  the  terms  of  the  confederacy, 
the  grand  concern  of  the  English  appeared  to  be 
money.     **  The  Coihmittee  really  believed,"  says  Mr. 
Orme,  "  the  wealth  of  Suraja  Dowla  much  greater 
than  it  possibly  could  be,  even  if  the  whole  life  of  the 
late  Nabob  Aliverdi  had  not  been  s{3ent  in  defending 
his  own  dominions  against  the  invasion  of  ruinous 
^n«mies;    and  even  if  Suraja  Dowla  himself  had 
reigned  many,  instead  of  only  one  year."^    They  re- 
solved accordingly  not  to'  be  sparing  in  their  de- 
mands; and  the  situation  of  Jaffier  Khan,  and  the 
manners  aiid  customs  of  the  country,  made  him  ready 
to  promise  whatever  they  desired.     In  name  of  com- 
pensation   for  losses    by  the  capture  of  Calcutta, 
10,000,000  rupees  were  promised  to  the  English 
Company,  5,000,000  rupees  to  English  inhabitants, 
2,000,000  to  the  Indians,  and  700,000  to  the  Arme- 
nians. These  sums  were  specified  in  the  formal  treaty. 
Over  and  beside  this,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Com- 

>  Orme,  ii.  153. 
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mittee  of  the  Council,  that  is,  the  small  number  of  BOOR  IV. 
individuals  by  whom  the  business  was  performed,  J^]^ 
that  a  donation  of  2,500,000  rupees  should  be  asked  1757. 
for  the  squadron :  and  another  of  equal  amount  for 
the  army.  "  When  this  was  settled,"  says  Lord 
Clive,*  "  Mr.  Becher  (a  member)  suggested  to  the 
Committee,  that  he  thought  that  Committee,  who 
managed  the  great  machine  of  government,  was  en- 
titled to  some  consideration,  as  well  as  the  army  and 
navy."  Such  a  proposition,  in  such  an  assembly, 
could  not  fail  to  appear  eminently  reasonable.  It 
met  with  a  suitable  approbation.  Mr.  Becher  in- 
forms us,  that  the  sums  received  were  280,000  ru- 
pees by  Mr.  Drake  the  Governor;  280,000  by  Colonel 
Clive ;  and  210,000  each,  by  himself,  Mr.  Watts,  and 
Major  Kilpatrick,  the  inferior  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee* The  terms  obtained  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
pany were,  that  all  the  French  factories  and  effects 
should  be  given  up ;  that  the  French  should  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  Bengal ;  that  the  territory  sur* 
rounding  Calcutta  to  the  distance  of  600  yards  be- 
vond  the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  all  the  land  lying 
south  of  Calcutta  as  far  as  Culpee  should  be  granted 
them  on  Zemindary  tenure,  the  Company  paying  the 
rents  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Zemindars. 

For  effecting  the  destruction  of  Suraja  Dowla  it 
was  concerted,  that  the  English  should  take  the  field; 
and  that  Meer  Jaffier  should  join  them  at  Cutwa, 


1  Endence  befbra  the  Committee,  Report,  ut  sapra. 

*  Ibid,  These  latter  receipts  were  the  occasion  of  a  dispute.  '*  Upon 
ibis  being  known,"  said  Clive,  (Report  ut  sapra)  ''  Mr.  Watson  replied, 
thtt  ke  was  entitled  to  a  share  in  that  money.  He  (Clive)  aj^reed  in  opi- 
oioD  with  the  g^tiemen,  when  this  application  was  made,  that  Mr. 
Watson  wsis  not  one  of  the  Committee,  but  at  the  same  time  did  justice 
to  his  senricea  and  proposed  to  the  gentlemen  to  contribute  as  much  as 
would  make  hta  share  equal  to  the  Govemor's  and  his  ovtn;  that  about 
three  or  four  consented  to  It,  the  rest  would  not.'' 

•  3 
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fiOOKtV.  with  his  own  troops,  and  those  of  as  manj  of  the 
^^^^'  ^'  other  commanders  as  it  should  be  in  his  power  to  de- 
1757.  '^^^c^'  ^>^en  the  English  arrived  at  Cutwa,  no 
allies^  however,  appeared:  Letters  were  received 
from  Moorshedabad  by  some  of  the  natives  in  the 
camp,  stating  that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Iftiat  Meer  Jaffier  had  obtained  his  pardon,  on  con- 
dition of  aiding  the  Nabob  with  all  his  resources 
against  the  English.  Instead  of  Meer  Jaffier  and  his 
troopS)  a  letter  from  Meer  Jaffier  arrived.  In  this  it 
was  stated,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Nabob  had 
been  raised ;  that  he  had  constrained  Meer  Jaffier  to 
swear  fidelity  on  the  Koran  ;  that  it  had  thus  become 
impossible  for  Meer  Jaffier  to  join  the  English  before 
the  day  of  battle ;  but  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him, 
in  the  action,  to  desert  the  Nabob,  and  decide  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  mind  of  the  English  com- 
mander was  disturbed.  The  treachery  of  Meer 
Jaffier  could  not  be  regai*ded  as  improbable;  and 
•*  he  thought  it  extremely  hazardous"  (to  use  his 
own  words)  "  to  pass  a  river  which  is  only  fordablc 
in  one  place,  march  150  miles  up  the  country,  and 
risk  a  battle,  when,  if  a  defeat  ensued,  not  one  man 
would  have  returned  to  tell  it/** 

In  these  difficulties  he  called  a  council  of  war. 
^  It  is  very  rare,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  ^  that  a  council 
of  war  decides  fo»  battle."^  Clive  himself  says, 
**  that  this  was  the  only  council  of  war  that  ever  he 
held,  and  if  he  had  abided  by  that  council,  it  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  the  East  India  Company.**^ 
The  singularity  is,  that  in  the  council  Clive  himself 
was  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  majority,  and  by 
delivering  his  opinion  first,  which  was  far  from  the 


1  Evidence,  ut  supni.  <  Orme^  ii.  171. 

3  Evidence,  Report,  ut  sapnu 
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usual  pmctice,  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  BOOK  IV: 
determining  others:  yet  that  afterwards  he  disre*  ^''^^'^- 
garded  that  decision;  and  took  upon  himself  to  act    jn^^y, 
in  direct  opposition  to  it.     The  army  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  river  the  next  morning ;  and  at  a  little  past 
midnight  arrived  at  Plassy.^ 

At  this  place,  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Subahdar 
had  been  intrenched  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the 
Subahdar  himself  had  reached  it  with  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  the  evening  before  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  The  army  with  which  he  was  now  to  con- 
tend for  his  power  and  his  life  consisted  of  50,000  foot, 
18,000  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Of  theEngli^ 
force,  900,  including  100  artillery-men  and  fifty  sail- 
ors, were  Europeans ;  100  were  Topasses;  and  2,100 
Sepoys.  The  battle  was  nothing  but  a  distant  can- 
nonade. Thi»  was  maintained  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  day,  and  sufficed  to  terrify  the  Subahdar^ 
who,  by  the  advice  of  those  who  desired  his  ruin, 
issued  orders  of  preparation  for  retreat.  Up<m  this, 
Jaffier  Khan  was  observed  moving  off  with  his 
troops :  Clive  was  then  convinced  of  his  intention  to 
join  him  :  He  now,  therefore,  ordered  the  English 
to  advance,  and  attack  that  part  of  the  line  which 
still  maintained  its  position.  The  knowledge  of 
these  two  events  determined  the  mind  of  the  Subah- 
dar, who  mounted  a  fleet  camel  and  fled  with  2,000 
attendants.  No  further  resistance  was  offered ;  and 
the  English  entered  the  camp  at  five  o'clock,  having, 
bj  the  assistance  of  a  weak  and  vicious  sovereign, 

'  Scnifton  (Refiecrions,  p.  90,)  says,  that  the  Colonel's  resolution  was 
fottoded  upon  a  letter  he  received  from  Jaffier  in  the  course  of  the  daj. 
Onne,  who  loves  a  little  of  the  marvellous,  says,  **  that  as  soon  as  the 
cou&dl  of  war  broke  up  be  retired  aione  into  the  adjoining  grove,  where 
1m  CQDdnaed  near  an  hour  in  deep  meditation ;  and  gave  orders,  on  his 
mom  to  his  quarters,  that  the  army  should  cross  the  river  the  next  room» 
^g."  ii.  170. 


1(J8  Fall  of  the  Nabo^ 

BOOK  IV.  determined  the  fate  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  of 
^^^^'  ^'  80,000,000  of  people,  with  the  loss  of  twenty  Euro- 
1757     P^^^^  killed  and  wounded,  of  sixteen  Sepoys  killed, 
and  only  thirty-six  wounded.^ 

The  army  advanced,  about  nine  miles,  to  Daudpore, 
the  same  evening,  with  little  occasion  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  who  had  almost  entirely  dispersed.  At  this 
place,  M cer  Jaffier  sent  a  message  to  the  English  com- 
mander ;  that  he,  with  many  more  of  the  great  officers, 
and  a  considerable  part'of  the  army,  waited  his  com* 
mands.  The  next  morning  Clive  sent  to  conduct 
him  to  his  quarters ;  and  he  arrived,  under  some 
apprehensions,  which  the  Colonel,  thinking  it  no 
time  for  reproaches,  hastened  to  dispel.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, that  Meer  Jaffier  should  march  to  the  capital 
immediately,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Suraja  Dowla, 
and  the  removal  of  his  wealth. 

That  wretched  prince  had  arrived  at  his  palace  the 
night  after  the  battle,  where,  now  apprized  that  he 
had  not  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  utterly 
uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  he  remained  till 
the  evening  of  the  following  day,  when  Meer  Jaffier 
entered  the  city.  Then  his  fears  dictated  a  resolution. 
He  disguised  himself  in  a  mean  dress,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night  went  secretly  out  of  a  window  of  the 
palace,  with  his  favourite  conctibine  and  a  single 
eunuch,  intending  to  join  M.  Law,  and  escape  into 
Bahar,  where  he  counted  upon  the  protection  of  the 
Governor.  The  rowers,  however,  of  his  boat,  worn 
out  before  the  morning  with  fatigue,  stopped  at  Raje 


1  Lorrt  Give  stated  (Report,  ut  supra,)  **  that  the  battle's  being  at- 
tended with  50  little  bloodshed  arose  from  two  causes;  first,  the  army 
was  sheltered  by  so  bii^h  a  bsmk  that  the  heavy  artillery  of  the  enemy 
could  not  possibly  do  them  much  mischief;  the  other  \.  as,  that  Suraja 
Dowla  bad  not  confidence  in  his  army,  nor  his  army  any  confidence  ia 
him,  and  therefore  they  did  not  do  their  duty  upon  that  occasion/' 
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Mabl,  where  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  a  BOOK  iv. 
garden.  He  was  there,  at  break  of  day,  discovered  ^^^^'  ^' 
bjaman,  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  with  cru-  ^757. 
elty ;  and  who  now  revealed  him  to  the  Governor. 
Covered  with  indignity,  he  was  hurried  baclc  to 
Moorsbedabad;  and  presented  to  Meer  Jaffier,  who 
placed  him  under  the  custody  of  his  son.  The  son,  a 
brutal,  ferocious  youth,  the  same  night  gave  orders 
for  his  assassination.  JM.  Law,  who  received  a  sum- 
mons to  Join  the  Nabob  as  soon  as  war  with  the 
English  appeared  inevitable,  immediately  began  his 
march;  but  had  not  passed  Tacriagully  when  he 
received  reports  of  the  battle  of  Plassy ;  and  halted 
for  further  information.  *^  Had  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded twenty  miles  further,'*  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  he 
would  the  next  day  have  met  and  saved  Sur^a 
Dowla,  and  an  order  of  events,  very  different  from 
those  which  we  have  to  relate,  would,  in  all  jnto* 
bability,  have  ensued."^ 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  2Sd  of  June,  and  on 
the  25th  Colonel  CUve  with  his  troops  arrived  at 
Moorsbedabad.  On  the  next  day,  a  meeting  was 
held  to  confer  about  the  stipulated  moneys;  when 
the  chief  oflScer  of  finance  declared  that  the  whole  of 
Suraja  Dowla's  treasures  were  inadequate  to  the 
demand.  "  The  restitution,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  with 
the  donations  to  the  squadron,  the  army,  and  the 
committee^  amounted  to  22^000,000  of  sicca  rupees, 
equal  to  2,750,000/.  But  other  donations  were  pro- 
mised, which  have  since  been  the  foundation  of 
several  fortunes."^  The  scantiness  of  the  Bengal 
treasury  was  most  unexpected,  as  well  as  most  pain- 
ful news,  to  the  English ;  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  a  fond  and  literal  belief  of  Oriental  exaggeration 

1  Orme,  ii.  185.  ^  ibid.  ii.  180. 
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BOOKiv.oti  the  subject  of  Indian  riches.  With  great  dif- 
^°^'*-  ^'  ficulty  were  they  brought  to  admit  so  hateful  a  truth. 
j..^-  Fmditig  at  last  that  more  could  not  be  obtained,  they 
consented  to  receive  one  half  of  the  moneys  imme- 
diately, and  to  accept  of  the  rest  by  three  equal  pay- 
ments, in  three  years.  Even  of  the  portion  which 
was  now  to  be  received,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one 
third  not  in  specie,  which  was  all  exhausted,  but  in 
jewels,  plate,  and  other  eflFects,  at  a  valuation.  Before 
the  9th  of  August,  after  a  multitude  of  difficulties, 
the  stipulated  half,  all  but  584,905  rupees,  was  de- 
liviered  and  discharged.^ 

t  A  piece  ofconsniniiiate  treachery  was  practised  upon  an  io(fividii^» 
Among  the  Hindu  merchants  established  at  Calcutta  was  Omichttnd« 
*<  a  man,''  sajs  Mr.  Orme,  '^  of  great  sagacity  and  understanding,'^  who 
had  traded  to  a  vast  amount,  and  acquired  an  enormous  fortune.  *^  Hie 
extent  of  his  habitation,''  continues  Mr.  Orme,  **  divided  into  Tarioos 
departments,  the  number  of  his  servants  continually  employed  in  various 
occupations,  and  a  retinue  of  armed  men  in  constant  pay,  resembled 
more  the  state  of  a  prince  than  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  His  codi- 
oierce  extended  to  all  parts  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  by  presents  and 
services  he  had  acquired  so  much  influence  with  the  principal  officeiB  of 
*  the  Bengal  government,  that  the  Presidency,  in  times  of  difficulty,  used 

to  employ  his  mediation  with  the  Nabob.    TTiis  pre-eminence,  however, 
cRd  not  fail  to  render  him  the  object  of  much  envy."  (Orme,  ii.  50.) 
When  the  alarm,  excited  by  the  hostile  designs  of  Snraja  Dowla,  tluew 
into  consternation  the  minds  of  Mr.  Drake  and  his  council,  among  other 
weak  ideas  which  occurred  to  them,  one  was,  to  secure  the  person  of 
Omichund,  lest,  peradventure,  he  should  be  in  concert  with  thetr  ene-* 
mies.    He  was  seized  and  thrown  into  confinement.    His  guafds,  be* 
lieving  that  violence,  that  is,  dishonour,  wuuld  next  Tall  upon  his  house, 
set  iire  to  it,  after  the  manner  of  Hindus,  and  slaughtered  the  inmates  of 
his  harem.    Notwithstanding  this,  when  Mr.  Holwell  endeavoured  to 
parley  with  the  Nabob,  he  employed  Omichund  to  write  letters  to  his 
friends,  importuning  them  to  intercede,  in  that  extremity,  with   the 
prince.    At  the  capture,  though  his  person  was  liberated,  bis  valuable 
ejects  and  merchandize  were  plundered.  No  less  than  400/)00  rupees  in 
cash  were  found  in  his  treasury.    When  an  order  was  published  that 
such  of  the  English  as  had  escaped  the  black  hole  might  return  to  their 
homes,  they  were  supplied  with  provisions  by  Omichund,  ^  whose  inter- 
cession," says  Orme,   •*  had  probably  procured  their  return."     Onii- 
ehund,  upou  the  ruin  of  Calcutta,  followed  the  Nabobs  army,  and  soon 
acquired  a  high  degree  of  confidence  both  with  the  Nabob's  favourite^ 
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tJpon  the  news  of  the  seizure  and  death  of  Suraja  BOOKiv. 
Dowla,  M.  Law,  with  the  French  party,  hastened  ^"*^-  ^\ 


■od  with  himself.    After  the  recovery  of  Calcatta,  when  the  Nahoh> 
aUimed  at  the  attack  of  his  camp,  entered  into  negotiation,  and  con« 
eluded  a  treaty,  Omichund  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  employed* 
And  when  Mr.  Watts  was  sent  to  Moorshedabad  as  agent  at  the  durbar 
(ooort)  of  Suraja  Dowla,    **  he  was  accompanied,''   says  Mr.  Orme, 
(ii.  137>)  ''  by  Omichund,  whose  conduct  in  the  late  iie^«tidtion  had 
effaced  the  impression  of  former  imputations,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Watts 
was  permitted  to  consult  and  employ  him  without  reserve  on  all  occa- 
aiom.''    He  was  employed  as  a  main  instrument  in  all  the  intrigues  with 
Jaffier*  It  was  never  surmised  that  he  did  not  second,  with  all  his  efforts, 
the  projects  of  the  English ;  it  was  never  denied  that  his  services  were  of 
(be  utmost  importance.     Mr.  Orme  says  expressly  (p.  182)  that  **  his 
tales  and  artifices  prevented  Suraja  Do^la  from  believing  the  represent 
tadoDS  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  who  early  suspected,  and  at  length 
were  convinced,  that  the  English  were  confederated  with  Jaffier.*'   When 
the  terms  of  compensation  for  the  lotees  sustained  by  the  capture  ^ 
Calcatta  were  negotiated  between  Mr.  Watts  and  Meer  Jafier,  3,000,000 
of  rupees  were  set  down  for  Omichuod,  which,  considering  the  extent  of 
hb  property,  and  that  ''  most  of  the  best  houses  in  Calcutta  were  his," 
(Orme,  ii.  198,)  was  probably  not  more  than  his  loss.    Looking  forward 
to  the  rewards  which  he  doubted  not  that  Jaffier,  if  successful,  would 
bestow  upon  those  of  the  English  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of  his 
eialtation;  estimating  also  the  importance  of  his  own  services,  and  the 
lisk,  both  of  life  and  of  fortune,  which,  in  rendering  those  services,  he 
had  iacurred,  Omichund  conceived  that  he  too  might  put  in  his  claim  for 
reward;  and,  according  to  the  example  of  his  countrymen,  resulved  not 
to  injure  himself  by  the  modesty  of  his  demand.    He  asked  a  commission 
offive  per  cent.,  on  the  money  which  should  be  received  from  the  N»- 
bob's  treasury,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  jewels;  but  agreed,  upon  hearing 
the  objections  of  Mr.  Watts,  to  refer  his  claims  to  the  committee.   When 
the  accounts  were  sent  to  Calcutta,  the  sura  to  be  given  to  Omichund^ 
even  as  compensation  for  his  losses,  seemed  a  very  heavy  grievance  to 
meo  who  panted  for  more  to  themselves.    To  men  whose  minds  were  in 
such  a  state,  the  great  demands  of  Omichund  appeared  (the  reader  will 
laoi^^^but  they  did  literally  appear)  a  crime.    They  were  voted  a 
crime;  and  so  great  a  crime,  as  to  deserve  to  be  punished-^to  be  pu- 
nbhed,  not  only  by  depriving  him  of  all  reward,  but  depriving  him  of  his 
compensation,  that  compensation  which  was  stipulated  for  to  every  body : 
It  was  voted  that  Omichund  should  have  nothing.    They  were  in  his 
power,  however,  therefore  he  was  not  to  be  irritated.    It  was  necessary 
be  should  be  deceived.    Clive,  whom  deception,  when  it  suited  his  purT 
pose,  never  cost  a  pang,  proposed,  that  two  treaties  with  Meer  Jaiffier 
should  be  drawn  np,  and  signed :  One,  in  which  satisfaction  to  Omichund 
shoold  be  provided  for,  which  Omichund  should  see;  another,  that  which 
shoukj  really  lie  executed,  in  which  he  should  not  be  named.    To  tiiaf 
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BOOKlv.back,  to  jcnn  the  Governor  of  Bahar,  at  Pataa,'ihe 
^^^^'  ^'  capital  of  the  province.  Upon  the  assassination  of 
1757.  ^^®  father  of  Suraja  Dowla,  Aliverdi  had  nominated 
Suraja  Dowla  himself  to  the  nabobship  of  that  im- 
portant province;  but  appointed  Ram'narain,  a  Hindu, 
in  whom  he  reposed  g^at  confidence,  to  be  Deputy 
Governor  in  the  absence  of  the  Prince.  Ramnarain 
had  administered  the  affairs  of  the  province  during* 
the  life  of  Aliverdi,  and  had  continued  in  the  govern- 
ment since  the  accession  of  Suraja  Dowla.  From 
him  Meer  Jaffier  expected  no  co-operation,  and  dis- 
played anxiety  that  the  French  party  should  be 
pursued.  He  suspected,  however,  the  fidelity  of  any 
part  of  his  own  army ;  and  a  large  detachment  of  the 
English  were  sent  under  Major  Coote.  They  were 
detained  too  long  in  preparation;  they  were  poorly 
provided  with  the  means  of  expedition;  and  the 
European  part  of  the  detachment,  exasperated  at  the 
fatigue  they  had  to  endure,  behaved  mutinously  on 
the  way.  Before  they  reached  Fatna,  the  French 
had  arrived ;  and,  to  obviate  disputes,  had  been  sent 
forward  by  Ramnarain  into  the  territory  of  the  Subah- 
dar  of  Oude,  with  whon^  he  had  begun  to  negotiate 
an  alliance.  Major  Coote  was  at  first  instructed 
to  endeavour  by  intrigue  and  by  force  to  wrest 
the  government  from  Ramnarain:  but  whUe  he 
was  meditating  the  execution  of  these  orders,  he 
received  further  instructions  which  led  to  an  accom- 
modation ;  and  he  returned  to  JVJoorshedabad  on  the 
13th  of  September.     The  detachment  which  he  had 

honour  be  it  spoken,  Admiral  Watson  refused  to  be  a  party  in  tliis  trea- 
chery.   He  would  not  sign  the  false  treaty ;  and  the  committee  forged 
I  his  name.     When  Omichund,  upon  the  final  adjustment,  was  told  that 

I  he  was  cheated,  and  found  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  he  fainted  away, 

I  and  lost  his  reason.     He  was  from  that  moment  insane.    Not  au  Eng- 

^  lishman^  not  even  Mr.  Orme,  has  yet  expressed  a  word  of  sympathy  or 

t  regret. 
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condacted  was  stationed  at  Cossimbuzar,  near  Moor-  BOOKIV, 
shedabad ;  the  rest  of  the  army  was  sent  into  quarters  ^^^^'  ^' 
at  Chandemagor  as  a  more  healthy  situation  than    i^ryr^ 
the  seat  of  the  Presidency ;  and  on  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  Major  Coote,  Colonel  CUve  left  Moor* 
shedabad  and  returned  to  Calcutta.^ 

>  The  chief  anthorides  which  have  beea  followed  for  this  series  of 
craasacdoDS  in  Bengal,  have  been  the  Seer  Matakharecoy  i.  898— f7S ; 
the  First  Report  from  the  Committee  on  the  Nature,  State,  and  Condi* 
doo  ofthe  East  India  Company,  Jn  1772,  which  is  full  of  carious  inibr- 
Dstinn;  Omie*s  War  in  India,  ii.  88 — 196;  and  the  tracts  pnblished  by 
iht  various  acton  in  the  scene,  Scrafton,  Watts,  &c. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Renewal  of  the  war  with  the  French  in  C^rnatiC'^ 
Arrival  ofLally, — French  power  superior  to  the 
English. — English  power  superior  to  the  French. 
-^Pondicjierrjf  tak^n — and  the  French  driven 
nut  of  Carnatic. 

BOOKiv.  WuiEN  the  Epglbh  detachment  for  the  recoveiy  of 
CuAP.  4.  Calcutta,  and  the  French  detachment  for  the  relief 
1756.  of  Bussy,  left  Carnatic,  the  contending  parties  were 
60  far  diminished  in  force,  as  to  meditate  quietness 
and  forbeai'ance :  the  English,  till  the  troops  which 
they  had  sent  to  Bengal  should  return ;  the  French, 
till  the  armament  should  arrive,  which  they  expected 
from  Europe.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  felt  by  the 
English  as  a  grievous  misfortune,  that  though  their 
Nabob  Mahomed  Ali  was  now  without  a  rival  in 
Carnatic,  its  pecuniary  produce  was  remarkably  small. 
The  governors  of  forts  and  distritrts,  the  zemindars, 
polygars,  and  renters,  employed,  as  usual,  all  their 
means  of  artifice  and  force,  to  withhold  their  pay- 
ments ;  and  the  rabble  employed  by  Mahomed  All, 
as  soldiers,  ill  paid  and.  weakly  governed,  were  found 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  authority  in  the  province.  The  notion  which 
was  early  Entertained  of  the  great  pecuniary  supplies 
capable  of  being  drawn  from  Madura  and  Tinivelly, 
appears  still  to  have  maintained  a  determining  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  Madras ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  general  resolution  to  remain  inactive.  Captain  Cal- 
liaud,  the  commanding  officer  at  Trichinopoly,  before 
tne  end  of  the  year  1 756,  received  instructions  to  re- 
new his  attempts  for  the  reduction  of  those  depen- 
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dencies.  In  the  hope  of  prevailiiig  upon  the  Kiiig  B00f(lV. 
of  Tanjore  to  afibrd  some  assistance ;  a  hope  which,  ^^^'^ 
as  usual,  he  took  care  to  disappoint ;  Captain  CfiUiau4  lfs^. 
directed  his  inarch  through  Tanjore,  and  crossing 
Marawar,  arrived  in  Tinivelly.  The  troops  who  acr 
companied  him,  joined  to  the  body  of  Sepoys  who 
had  remained  in  the  countiy,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Poljgars  who  had  espoused  the  English  interest,  com- 
posed a  formidable  army.  JBut  it  was  unable  to  proceed 
to  action  for  want  of  money ;  and  the  utmost  exertions 
of  Calliaud  produced  hut  an  insignificant  supply.  Inr 
teiligence  that  the  rebellious  polygars  were  treating 
with  the  Mysoreans,  who  had  a  station  at  the  fort  of 
Dindigul,  presented  in  strong  colours  the  necessity  of 
expedition ;  yet  he  was  unable  to  leave  Tinivelly  be* 
fore  the  10th  of  April;  when  he  marched  to  attack 
Madura  with  180  Europeans,  2,500  Sepoys,  six  field«> 
pieces,  and  500  horse.  ^  Upon  arriving  at  the  town, 
he  found  it  a  place  of  much  greater  strength  tJien  h9 
had  been  led  to  suppose;  and,  without  battering 
cannon,  not  easy,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced.  H9 
planned  an  eflfort  to  take  it  by  surprise.  The  first 
ladders  were  planted;  and  Calliaud  himself,  with 
twenty  men,  had  got  into  the  fausse-bray,  when  the. 
guard  within  received  the  alarm,  and  they  were  ob« 
ligedto  retreat.  Two  companies  of  Sepoys  were 
loon  after  dispatched  to  bring  two  pieces  of  battering 
artiUery  from  Trichinopoly ;  and  Calliaud  hid  com- 
menced an  intrigue  with  some  of  the  jematders,  or 
captains  of  the  enemy's  troops,  when  be  received 
hitelligence  that  the  French  had  arrived  at  Tri- 
chinopoly. 

During  these  efibrts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ve^ 
veaues  of  Madura  and  Tii)ivelly,  similar  e^orts  bfut 
heen  undertaken  in  other  parts  of  the  prqvinoe.  \ 
brother  of   the   Nabob,    by   uan^    Nezeeb  OaU% 
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BOOK  IV.  who  was  Governor  of  Nelore  and  its  district,  situated 
'^^'  ^'  in  the  northern  quarter  of  Camatic,  evaded  or  re- 
1757.  ^^  payment  of  the  sums  demanded  of  him ;  and 
the  Nabob,  who  possessed  not  the  means  of  coercion, 
was  urgent  with  the  English  to  perform  it  in  his 
stead.  The  rupture  between  the  two  brothers  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  Feburary,  and  it  was  the 
1st  of  April  before  the  English  troops  were  ready  to 
march.  By  the  end  of  the  month  they  had  erected 
batteries  against  the  fort ;  on  the  2d  of  May  a  breach 
was  effected,  which  they  deemed  practicable ;  and  a 
storm  was  attempted  the  next  morning.  But  the 
English  were  repulsed  from  the  breach,  nor  was  it 
deemed  expedient  to  renew  the  attack  till  more  bat- 
tering-cannon should  be  received  from  Afadras.  In 
the  mean  time  the  detachment  received  orders  to  re- 
turn to  the  Presidency  with  all  expedition. 

The  Government  of  Pondicherry,  notwithstanding 
the  pacific  policy  inculcated  by  the  recall  of  Dupleix, 
and  the  commands  which  they  had  received  to  ab- 
stain from  all  operations  of  hazard,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  which  they  expected  from  Europe,  deter- 
mined, when  they  saw  the  English  so  largely  at  work, 
and  their  small  force  separated  to  such  a  distance  as 
Tinivelly  and  Nelore,  to  avail  themselves  of  an  op- 
portunity which  good  fortune  seemed  to  present. 
They  took  the  field  on  the  6th  of  April ;  but,  to 
cover  their  designs,  with  only  a  small  number  of 
troops,  and  for  an  object  of  minor  importance.  By 
forced  marches  they  appeared  before  Ellavanasore  on 
the  10th,  a  fort  possessed  by  a  chief,  who  had  hitherto 
refused  to  acknowledge  either  the  English  or  the 
French  Nabob.  In  a  sally,  in  which  he  threw  the 
French  army  into  great  jeopardy,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  garrison,  during  the  night,  eyaeuated  the  fort. 
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The  Fremh,  after  this  acquiatioBu  mirched  in  the  B0OKirV« 
direction  leading  to  the  territory  of  some  polygars  ^°^*^' 
with  whom  they  had  disputes ;  and  Captain  CaHiaud    ^»^g»j^ 
received  a  letter  from  the  Madras  Pteddency,  on  the 
veiy  day  on  which  he  attempted  to  surprise  Madura, 
tittt  from  the  late  intelligenoe  received  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  French,  no  design  on  thar  part  was 
apprehended  against  Trichinopoly.  ^     The  season  for 
the  arrival  of  the  English  troops  from  Bengal  was 
ebpsed ;  and  it  was  impossible  now  that  any  should 
return  before  September.     The  French,  therefore, 
sttddoly,  barring  their  garrisons ;  leaving  in  PondK 
cherry  itself  none  but  invalids ; .  and  enrolling  the 
European  inhabitants  to  man  the  walls,  dispatdied 
every  soldier  to  the  field ;  and  the  army  took  post 
befiire  TriehiDopoly  on  the  14th  of  May.     The  guw 
riflOD,  dqprived  of  the  troops  which  had  marched  to 
Madura,  were  insufficient  to  guard  the  walls ;  and  they 
had  500  French  prisoners  in  the  fort.  Caliiaud  received 
intelligenoe  before  Aladora  of  the  imminent  danger^  of 
Tiichinopoiy,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of'  the 
81st ;  at  ax  he  w^as  on  his  inarch ;  on  the  S5th  at 
day-break  he  halted  nineteen  miles  from  Trichino^ 
poly.    An  army  five  times  as  great  as  his  watched 
his  ^iproadb,  and  guarded  every  avenue  by  which  it 
was  supposed  he  could  enter  the  tatt.   On  one  side  of 
the  town  was  a  large  plain,  about  seven  miles  in 
extent,  consisting  of  rice  fields,  covered  with  water^ 
which  the  French  deemed  impassable.     Calliaud  con- 
tinued his  march,  as  if  he  intended  to  enter  by  one  ei 
the  ordinary  inlets,  till  night;  when  he  suddenly  took 
anothar  direction  ;  and  arrived  at  the  margin  of  the 
rice  fields  about  ten  o^dock. .   The  fhtigue  e£  •  mard»» 
ing  through  the  rice  fields  up  to  the  knees  in  mud, 

*  Cambri4se,p.  140. 
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BOOK  IV.  after  forced  marches  of  several  days,  was  excessive. 

^'^^'  ^'  At  day-break,  however,  the  main  body  of  the  detach- 
ll^j^  ment  reached  the  fort,  and  were  received  with  that 
ardent  welcome  by  its  inmiltes  which  the  greatness  of 
the  danger,  and  the  exertions  which  the  detachment 
had  made  to  save  it,  naturally  inspired.  The  French 
commander,  astonished  at  the  news  of  their  ^itrance, 
and.  now  desparing  of  success,  marched  away  for 
Pondicherry  the  following  day.  ^ 

Intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  French  against 
Trichinopdy,  and  of  the  repulses  sustamed  by  their 
own  troops,  in  the  two  assaults  upon  Madura  and 
Ndofe»  reached  the  Presidency  of  Madras  at  neaily 
the  same  time.    They  recalled  immediately  the  de- 
tachment from  Nelore ;  sent  as  many  troops  as  pos- 
aibfe  into  the  field;    and  were  uncertain  whether, 
to   relieve    Trichinopoly,   they    should    recall    the 
French  to  the  defence  of  their  own  settlements,  or 
^      march  to  attack  them  before  the  place;  when  the 
welcome  news  arrived  of  the  fact  and  consequences 
of  CalUaud*s  return.     To  possess  and  garrison  the 
forts  which  were  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
which,  by  commanding  the  adjacent  districts,  afforded 
the  only  chance  of  revenue,  was  a  principal  object  of 
denre  to  both  contending  parties.     Several  transac- 
tions took  place  about  this*  time,  rdating  to  places  of 
minor  importance ;  but  Wandewash  was  a  fortress  to 
the  reduction  of  which  peculiar  value  was  attached. 
The  Governor  of  Wandewash  had  paid  no  revenue 
since  1758;  he  had  perpetually  favoured  the  French; 
who  from  that  station  had  been  enabled  to  make  in- 
cursions into  every  part  of  the  province ;  it  not  only 
afforded  a  large  revenue,  it  was  also  a  barrier  to  the 


>Oraiet  ii.  107->tl7;  Cambridge's  Wa^  in  India,  p.  157—153; 
Wilka'  Historical  Skatcbai  ^  tWSootli  of  India,  p.  39S,  395. 
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turroundiBg  districts.     In  hopes  that  it  might  beBOOi^iv 
taken  before  Uie   Frenoh  army  could  arrive  finm  ^'^^'  ^ 
%icbinopol7  to  its  relief,  the  English  commander,  "TtstT" 
sent  to  the  attack,  was  ordered  to  push  his  operations 
with  the  greatest  vigour.     He  got  possession  of  the 
town,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  fort,  after  a  slight 
resistance.     The  French,  however,  were  now  hasten- 
ing to  its  relief;  and  Colonel  Aldercron»  whose  march 
had  not  displayed  any  wonderikil  dispatdi,  thought  it 
prudent  to  renounce  the  enterprise  before  they  arrived. 
At  his  departure  he  set  fire  to  the  defenceless  town  : 
though  no  peculiar  circumstance  is  alleged  to  justify 
an  act  so  cruel  to  the  innocent  inhabitants. 

The  English  Presidency,  to  whom  the  nabobshipof 
Arcot  continued  as  yet  but  little  productive,  were 
straitened  in  their  treasury.  Anxious  therefore  to 
dimimsh  expense,  they  gave  directions,  upon  hearing 
that  the  army  had  retired  from  Wandewash,  for  its 
proceeding  immediately  to  the  Presidency.  Unhap- 
pily the  enemy  were  in  the  field,  of  which  they  were 
thus  left  entirely  the  masters ;  and  they  performed  a 
suGcesrfiil  incursion  as  far  as  Conjeveram,  where  they 
homed  the  town,  to  revenge  the  outrage  committed 
upon  Wandewash.  The  Presidency,  now  aware  of  their 
blunder,  ordered  back  the  army  into  the  field.  The 
two  armies  were  nearly  equal.  The  English  offered  bat- 
tle; but  the  French  kept  within  their  entrenchments. 
The  English,  after  remaining  in  their  presence  for  some 
weeks,  retired  again  at  the  end  of  July ;  and  married 
to  the  several  stations  from  which  they  had  been  drawn 
The  French  were  no  sooner  mastars  of  the  field,  than 
they  renewed  their  incursions,  collected  the  revenues, 

and  levied  contributions  in  several  districts. 

* 

A  pressure  was  now  sustained  of  another  descrtp- 
tion.  The  Mahratta  general  Balagee  Row  had  paid 
a  vidt  of  exaction  to  the  kingdom  of  Mysore  the  pre- 
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BOOK  IV.  ceding  season ;  and,  upon  marching  back  to  his  own 
^  ^^'^'  country,  before  the  period  of  the  rains»  left  an  officer 
y^^^^    with  a  large  detachment,  who,  after  taking  several 
intervening  forts,  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the 
passes  into  Camatic^  about  sixty  miles  n(M*th-west 
from  th^  dty  of  Arcot»  and  sent  a  peremptory  de- 
mand of  the  chout  for  the  whole  nabobship.    The  city 
ef  Arcot  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  alarm :  the 
Nabob  dreaded  the4Bncursion  of  Mahratta  parties 
into  the  very  town ;  and  accepted  the  invitatioad  of 
the  English  to  send  his  family  to  Madras:      The 
Mahrattas  pretended  that  the  chout  had  been  settled 
by  Nizam  al  Mulk,  at  600,000  rupees  a  year  ;  two 
thirds  for  Camatic,  and  one  for  Trichinopoly  and  the 
southern  dependencies.    Of  this  they  asserted  that 
six  years  were  due ;  and  presented  their  demand^  in 
whole,  at  4,000,000  of  rupees.    The^  Nabob,  who 
knew  the  weakness  of  his  physical,  if  not  of  his  in* 
tellectual  lesoiuroes,  was  glad  to  negotiate*    Aflier 
much  discussion,  the  Mahratta  agent  consented  to  ac- 
oept  of  200,000  rupees,  in  ready  money,  and  the 
Nabob's  draughts  upon  the  jgovemors  of  fovts  and 
the  polygars,  for  250,000  more.     To  these  terms 
the  Nabob  agreed ;  but  he  required  that  the  money 
should  be  found  by  the  English,  and  should  be  fur- 
nished out  of  the  revenues  which  he  had  assigned  to 
them  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  •  At  this  time  the 
EogHsh  might  have  obtained  important  assistance 
against  the  Mahrattas.    Moraii  Row,  and  the  Patau 
Nabobs  of  Sav^nore,  Canoul,  Candanore,  and  Cu« 
dapa,  who,  since  the  assassination  o^Nazir  Jung,  had 
maintained  a  scHrt  of  independence,  offered  thek*  al- 
liance.    But  the  English  could  spare  no  troq>s ;  and 
were^as  much  afraid  to  admit  such  allies  into  the  pro- 
vince as  the  Mahrattas  thems^ves.    After  as  much 
delay  and  evasion  as  possible,  they  were  induced^  not- 
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withstanding  the  danger  of  the  precedent,  in  ieAr  of  BOOK  TV. 
greater  evils,  to  comply  with  the  demand.  ^"^' .*! 

During  all  this  period  the  attention  of  the  Pi^- 
dencj  of  Madras  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  di- 
vided between  two  objects ;  the  French  in  Camatic, 
and  the  Polygars  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly.  When 
CalUaud  was  obliged  to  march  from  Madura  for  th^ 
defence  of  Trichinopoly,  he  left  about  sixty  Euro- 
peans, and  upwards  of  1,000  Sepoys,  who  were  not 
inactive ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  no 
further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
French,  he  dispatched  a  reinforcement  fi^m  Trichi- 
nopoly. In  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Presidency,  Calliaud  himself,  with  as  great  a 
portion  of  the  troops  from  Trichinopoly  as  it  was  safi$ 
to  withdraw,  marched  on  the  Si5th  of  June,  and  ar- 
rived at  Madura  on  the  8d  of  Jtdy.  Having  effected 
a  breach  on  the  lOth^  he  resolved  to  storm.  He  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  For  some  days  the  opera- 
tions of  the  besiegers  were  retarded  by  the  sickness 
of  their  leader.  The  admission  of  supplies  into  the 
town  was  now,  however,  cut  off;  and  the  n^otia- 
tiona  for  its  surrender  were  renewed.  After  some 
time  was  spent  in  bargaining  about  the  price,  Cal- 
Kaud,  on  the  8th  of  August,  on  payment  of  170,000 
rupees,  was  received  into  the  town. 

On  the  8th  of  September  a  French  fleet  of  twelve 
ships  anchored  in  Pondicherry  rbad ;  but,  after  land- 
ing about  a  thousand  men,  it  again  set  sail,  for 
Mauritius.  This  was  not  the  grand  armament  which 
the  govemmen  At  Pondicherry  expected ;  and,  till 
the  arrival  of  which,  all  operations  of  magnitude 
were  to  be  deferred.  The  army,  however,  which  had 
been  scouring  the  country,  was  still  in  its  camp  at 
Wandewash.  It  was  now  strongly  reinforced  by  the 
tnx^  newly  arrived ;  and  marched  against  the  fort 
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BOOKlv.pf  Obittapet     The  Nabob,  Mahomed  All,  hdd  a 
^°^'*'  '*'  personal  dislike  to  the  Governor  of  Chittapet,  and 
nsi.    ^^  infiised  into  the  English  suspicions  of  his  fidelity, 
which  imprudently  diminished  the  efforts  necessary 
for  h'is  support.     He  fell,  defending  his  fort  to  the  last 
extremity ;  and  thus  another  place  of  considerable 
importance  was  gained  hj  the  French.     From  Chit< 
tapet  they  marched  to  Trinomalee,  which  was  aban- 
.    doned  by  the  Governor  and  garrison,  upon  their ' 
approach.     After  this  they  divided  themselves  into 
several  detachments ;  and  before  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  they  were  recalled,  they  had  reduced  eight 
forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chittapet,  Trinpmalee, 
and  Gingee ;    and  estabHshed  collectors  in  the  de- 
pendent districts. 

On  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet, 
Captain  CaUiaud  returned  to  Trichinopoly,  with  all 
the  Europeans,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  the 
Sepoys,  who,  however,  went  back,  as  soon  as  it  ap» 
peared  that  Trichinopoly  was  not  in  danger.    The 
Mysoreans,  who  had  been  long  expected  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  confederate  Polygars,  arrived  in  the 
month  of  November,  took  the  fort  of  SholavovleD, 
and  plundered  to  the  walls  of  Madura,  under  which 
they  remained  for  several  daySi     They  allowed  them- 
selves, however,  to  be  attacked  in  a  narrow  pass,  by 
the  commander  of  the  British  Sepoys,  and  suffered  a 
severe  defeat.     In  the  mean  time  Captain  CaUiaud, 
under  the  safeguard  of  a  passport  from  Pondicherry, 
repaired  in  person  .to  the  Presidency,  to  represent  the 
state  of  the  southern  dependencies,^  !br  the  reduction 
of  which  so  many  useless  effcnrts  had  been  made ;  and 
declared    his   (pinion  that  the  settlement   of   the 
country  could  not  be  achieved,  (»^  a  revenue  drawn 
firom  it,  without  a  greater  force,  or  the  removal  of 
Maphuz  Khan.     It  was  agreed  with  the  Nabob  thiA 
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an  annual  income^    adequate    to  hii  maintenance,  book  rv. 
should  be  offered  to  this  his  elder  hrother,  provided  he  ^'^'^  ^' 
would  quit  the  province  and  disband  his  troops,    ^m^m 
Maphuz  Khan,  however,  would  listen  to  no  terms 
importing  less  than  the  government  of  the  whole 
country ;  and  the  confederates  continued  in  fbrmid- 
aUeftvce. 

Thoi^,  after  the  recall  of  the  French  troops  in 
November,  no  armj  was  in  tiie  field ;  the  garrisons 
left  in  the  sereral  forts  continued  to  make  incursions 
upon  one  another,  and  mutually  ravaged  the  unhappy 
country.  As  these  operations,  '^  being  always  le- 
velled at  defenceless  villages,  carried,"  says  Mr.  Orme, 
"  the  reproach  of  robbery,  more  than  the  reputation 
of  war ;"  each  side,  too,  losing  by  them  more  than  it 
gamed ;  the  French  officer  at  Wandewash  proposed  a 
conference,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  this  wretched 
species  of  war&re ;  and  an  English  officer  was  autho- 
rised to  conclude  an  agreement.  The  governments 
of  JMbidras  and  Pondicherry  were  both  now  diqK)sed 
to  suspend  their  efforts — ^the  French,  till  the  arrival 
of  the  forces  which  they  boasted  were  to  render  them 
iiresistible  in  Camatic — the  English,  that  they  might 
husband  their  resources  for  the  danger  with  which 
thejr  were  threatened.  ^  In  this  situation  they  conti- 
nued till  the  38th  of  April,  when  a  French  squadron 
of  twelve  sail  arrived  in  the  road  of  Fort  St.  David. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England  in  1756,  the  French  ministry  resolved 
to  strike  an  important  Uow  in  India.  The  Count  de 
Lilly,  a  member  of  one  of  those  Irish  families,  whidi 
had  transported  themselves  into  France  along  with 
James  11.^  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  French  forces  in  India.  He  had  distinguished 
Mmself  in  the  battle  of  Fountenoy,  where  he  took 
several  ^English  officers  with  his  own  hand,  and  re- 
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BOQKlv.ceived  the  rank  of  Colonel  Irom  the  King,  upon  the 
C«AP.4.  ft^^  of  battie:  It  was  he  who  profMMed  the  daring 
1759.  I^^  ^^  landing  in  England  with  10,000  men,  while 
the  Prince,  Charles  Edward,  was  trying  his  fortune  fyf 
a  crown  in  another  part  of  the  island :  And  his  hatred 
of  the  English,  and  his  reputation  for  courage,  now 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  crush  the  pre- 
tensions  of  that  nation  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 
He  was  accoihpanied  with  his  own  regiment  of  Iridi, 
1080  strong;  with  fifty  of  the  royal  artillery,  and  a 
great  number  of  olSioers  of  distinction.  They  left  the 
port  of  Brest  on  the  4th  of  May,  1757,  when  a  ma- 
lignant fever  raged  in  the  town,  of  which  they  carried 
the  Infection  along  with  them.  No  fewer  than  SOO 
persons  died  in  the  fleet  before  they  reached  Bio  Ja* 
neiro,  where  they  remained  for  two  months,  and,  after 
all,  departed  with  a  residue  of  the  sickness  on  board. 
At  Mauritius  they  were  joined  by  a  part  of  the  ships  , 
which  had  landed  the  troops  at  Pondicherry  in  the 
(treceding  year;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  made  the 
coast  of  Coromaqdel  on  the  S5th  of  April. 

The  court  of  Versailles  anticipated  nothing  but 
triumphs  from  this  splendid  armament ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  L^y  well  assorted  with  that  of  his 
government.  It*  was  even  laid  down  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  ministers,  that  he  should  commenee  his 
operations  with  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David.  For  this 
purpose,  before,  communicating  with  the  land,  he 
made  the  fleet  anchor  at  the  place  of  attack.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  two  of  the  vessels  to  Pondicherry,  where 
he  arrived  at  five  in  the  aft;emoon  ;^  and  before  the 


>  He  iiimself  complains  that  little  preparation  was  made  to  co-operate 
with  him.  Among  the  proofs  of  carelessness,  one  was  that  he  was  sa- 
lated  with  five  discharges  of  cannoo,  loaded  with  ball,  of  which  three 
pierced  the  ship  through  and  through,  and  the  two  Dthers  damaged  the 
riggibg ;  Memoire  pour  LaU j,  i.  S9. 
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Bigl)t  dosed  he  had  1,000  Europeans,  and  as  many  BOOK  i v. 
SqN>7s»  on  their  mardi  to  Feat  St.  David.     In  mili-  ^"^''•^' 
tary  <^ratioDs,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of    ^753 
dispatch,  something  more  than  dispatch  is  necessary. 
The  troops^  marched  without  provisions,  and  with  un- 
skilful guides,  who  led  them  astray,  and  brought 
them  to  Fort  St.  David  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
iog,  worn  out  with  hunger  and  fatigue.^     This  gave 
them  a  motive  and  an  apology  for  commencing  a  sys- 
tem of  plunder  and  insubordination,  irom  which  they 
could  not  easily  be  recalled. 

'  These  tnx>ps  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Da- 
vid, when  the  ships  in  the  road  descried  the  English 
fleet  making  way  from  the  south.  Mr.  Pococke, 
with  the  ships  of  war  from  Bengal,  had  arrived  at 
Madras  on  the  24th  of  February ;  on  the  24th  of  the 
foUowing  month  a  squadron  of  five  ships  from  Bom^ 
bay  had  arrived  under  Admiral  Stevens ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  April,  the  whole  sailed  to  the  southward, 
looking  out  for  the  French.  Having  in  ten  days 
worked  .as  high  to  windward  as  the  head  of  Ceylon, 
they  stood  in  again  for  the  coast,  which  they  made, 
off  Negapatnam,  on  the  S8tb,  and,  proceeding  along 
shore,  discovered  the  French  fleet  at  nine  the  next 
morning,  riding  near  Cuddalore.  The  Fi*ench  imme^ 
diately  weighed^  and  bore  down  towards  Fondicherry 
throwing  out  signals  to  recall  the  two  ships  which  had 

>  Lflllj  complains,  and  with  gocxi  reason,  of  the  deplorable  ignorance 
of  the  French  Governor  and  Council.  They  could  not  tell  him  the 
amount  of  the  English  forces  on  the  coast ;  nor  whether  Cuddalore  was 
fmoiuided  with  a  dry  wall  or  a  rampart;  nor  whether  there  was  any 
river  to  pass  between  Pondicherry  and  Fort  St.  David.  He  complains 
that  he  lost  forty-eight  hoars  at  Cnddalore,  because  there  was  not  a  man 
at  Pottdicfaerry,  who  conid  tejl  him  that  it  was  open  on  the  side  next  the 
Ma;  that  he  was  unable  to  find  twenty-four  hours'  provisions  at  Pondi- 
dierry ;  and  that  the  Governor,  who  promised  to  forward  a  portion  to 
upon  the  road,  broke  his  word;  whence  the  troops  were  two  days 
fiwd^  and  some  of  them  died«    Ibid.  40,41. 
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BOOK  IV.  sailed  with  Lally ;  and  the  English  Admiral  gave  the 

Chap.  4.  sigual  for  chase.    The  summona#for  the  two«hips  not 

,  -,--g     being  answered,  the  French  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  and 

formed  the  line  of  battle.     The  French  consisted  of 

nine  sail,  the  English  onlj  of  seven.     The  battle  was 

indecisive ;  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  with  some  damage 

to  the  ships,  being  the  only  result.^     Both  fleets  fell 

considerably  to  leeward  during  the  ^gagement ;  and 

the  French  were  six  days  in  working  up  to  the  road 

^of  Pondicherry,  where  the  troops  were  landed.  Lally 

himself  had  some  days  before  proceeded  to  Fort  St. 

David  with  the  whole  force  of  Pondicherry,  and  the 

troops  from  the  fleet  were  sent  after  him,  as  fast  as 

they  came  on  shore.  , 

The  English  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm. 
So  much  was  the  power  of  the  enemy  now  superior 
to  their  own,  that  they  scarcely  anticipated  any  other 
result,  than  their  expulsion  from  the  country ;  and  had 
Dupleix  been  still  the  guide  and  conductor  of  the 
enemy's  affairs,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  their 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  would  have  been  realized.* 
Not  only  had  an  overwhelming  addition  been  made 
to  a  force,  against  which  they  had  previously  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  themselves ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  Bussy,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Deccan,  had  ob- 
tained the  most  important  advantages,  and  brought 
upon  the  English  the  heaviest  disasters.  After  the 
brilliant  exploit  of  1756,  when  he  defended  himself  at 
Hyderabad  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Subahdar, 

)  A  French  ship  was  driven  on  shore,  and  obliged  to  be  abandoned ; 
-^      but  this  was  owing  to  an  accident  after  the  battle. 

*  Lor4  Clive  himself  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committoe,  in 
1772 :  ^*  Mr.  Lally  arrived  with  such  a  forqe  as  threatened  not  onlj  the 
destruction  of  all  the  settlements  there,  but  of  all  the  East  India  Com* 
pany's  possessions,  and  nothing  saved  Madras  from  sharing  the  Ate  of 
Fort  St.  David,  at  that  time,  but  their  want  of  money,  which  gave  time 
for  strengthenmg  and  reinforcing  the  place.'*    Report,  at  supra. 
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and  imposed  his  own  terms  upon  his  enemies,  he  had  book  i  v. 
proceeded  to  the  Northern  Circars;  where  his  presence  ^^^^'  "*' 
was  necessary,  to  collect  the  revenues,  and,  by  an  ad*  "7758^ 
justment  of  the  government,  to  provide  for  the  future 
r^larity  of  their  payment.  He  began  his  march  on 
the  16th  of  November  of  that  year,  with  500  Euro* 
peans  and  4,000  Sepoys;  leaving  only  a  small  de* 
tachment  to  attend  the  person  of  the  Subahdar.^  In 
accomplishing  his  progress  through  the  country,  he 
eDoountered  no  considerable  resistance;  The  Polygar 
of  Bobilee  defended  his  fort  to  the  last  extremity ;  and 
exhibited  the  customary,  spectacle  of  Hindu  despera* 
tion,  the  fortress  in  flames,  and  the  peo|)le  in  garrison 
batchered  by  their  own  hands :  But  he  was  excited  to 
this  desperation  by  the  command  to  exchange  the 
government  of  his  present  for  that  of  another  district, 
on  account  of  the  annoyance  he  gave  to  a  neighbour* 
ing  Chief  from  whom  Bussy  had  received  a  train  of 
important  services.  When  Bussy  had  nearly  com* 
pleted  the  arrangement  which  he  intended  to  make, 
he  received  about  the  1st  of  April  letters  from  Suraja 
Dowla,  inviting  him,  by  the  largest  offers,  to  assist 
him  in  expelling  the  English  .fix>m  BeugaL  Bussy 
waited  on  his  northern  frontier,  ready  to  march 
through  Orissa  into  Bengal,  a^  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive satisfactory  intelligence ;  but,  learning  the  capr 
ture  of  Chandemagor,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  Sub- 
ahdar,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  the  English  establishments  within  the  Cir- 
cars«  There  were  three  factories,  on  three  different 
branches  of  the  Godavery,  in  a  district  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  its  cloths.     They 

1  Orme  (ii.  104)  says  he  left  100  Eoropeaiis  and  1,000  Sepoys.  Wilks 
(Histor.  Sketches,  p.  387)  says  he  left  $00  Europeans  and  500  Sepoys. 
Onne  again  (Ibid.  p.  864)  speaks  of  ch^  detachment  as  oonsistiog  of  900 
Suropeans  and  500  Sepoys. 
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BOOK  TV.  were  places  of  no  strength,  and  surrendered  on  the 
^^^'  ^'  first  requisition.  Vizigapatam,  however,  was  one  of 
^•753^  the  places  of  greatest  importance  belonging  to  the 
English  in  India.  It  was  a  fort,  garrisoned  hj  150 
Europeans,  and  SCO  Sepoys ;  but  so  injudidousij  con- 
strocted,  that  the  attempt  to  defend  it  was  unani- 
mously determined  to  be  vain.  The  van  of  Bussy's 
army  appeared  before  it  on  the  24th  of  June ;  and  a 
capitulation  was  concluded ;  that  all  the  Europeans, 
both  military  and  civU,  should  be  regarded  as  pri« 
soners,  and  all  the  efiects  of  the  Company  as  prize  of 
war.  The  Sepoys,  and  other  natives,  Bussy  allowed 
to  go  where  they  pleased ;  he  also  promised  to  respect 
the  property  of  individuals.  ^*  And  he  kept  his  word," 
says  Mr.  Orme,  '*  with  the  utmost  liberality,  resigning, 
without  discussion,  whatsoever  property  any  one 
claimed  as  his  own." 

During  these  transactions,  however,  a  great  revo« 
lution  was  preparing  in  the  army  of  Salabut  Jung. 
He  had  two  younger  brothers,  whom  Bussy,  ac« 
aquainted  with  the  temper  of  Oriental  governments, 
had  advised  the  Subahdar  to  provide  with  establish* 
ments,  and  every  indulgence  suitable  to  their  rank, 
but  from  whom  he  had  exhorted  him  carefully  to 
withhold  those  governments  and  places  of  power, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  near  relations  of  the 
Prince,  were  the  cause  of  so  numy  revolutions  in  In- 
dia* This  prudent  course  was  pursued  till  the  period 
of  the  alienation  from  Bussy  of  the  mind  of  the  So* 
bahdar ;  when  that  Prince  was  easily  persuaded,  by 
his  designing  courtiers,  to  reverse  the  policy  which 
the  sagacity  of  Bussy  had  established.  The  eldest  of 
the  two  brothers,  Bassalut  Jung,  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  the  strong  fort  and  country  of  Adoni ;  and  Ni- 
zam Ali,  the  youngest  and  most  dangerous,  was  made 
Governor  of  Berar,  the  most  extensive  province  of 
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Deecan,  of  which  the  Mahrattas  now  possessed  the  book  i v. 
principal  part.  ^^^^'  ^• 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1757,  whfle  a  body  <rf  ^^^^ 
Mahrattas  insulted  Aurengabad,  which  was  then  the 
residence  of  the  Subahdar,  a  mutiny,  under  the  usual 
shape  of  damour  for  pay,  was  excited  in  his  army. 
The  utmost  alarm  was  affected  by  the  Duan,  or  mi* 
nister,  who  took  shelter  in  a  strong  fort :  The  Subahr 
dai,  without  resources,  was  driven  to  dismay  :  Nizam 
All,  who  had  acquired  some  reputation,  and  intrigued 
successfully  with  the  troops,  offered  to  interpose  and  • 
allay  the  tumults,  provided  the  requisite  powers,  and 
among  other  things  the  great  seal  of  the  Subah,  were 
committed  to  his  hands :  The  requisition  was  obeyed : 
and  Nizam  Ali,  leaving  only  the  name  of  Subahdar  to 
hisbroth^^graspedthe  whdepowers  of thestate*  With 
an  affectation  of  indifference  he  committed  the  seal  to 
his  brother  Bassalut  Jung,  but  under  sufficient  secu* 
rity  that  it  would  be  used  agreeably  to  his  directions. 

Bussy  received  intelligence  of  these  events  in  the 
Ij^nning  of  January ;  immediately  began  his  march 
with  the  whole  of  his  army ;  and  by  a  road  never 
tiavdled  before  by  European  troops,  arrived  in  twen- 
ty-one days  at  Aurengabad,  a  distance  by  the  peram- 
bulator of  nearly  400  mUes.^  Four  separate  armies 
were  encamped  about  the  dty ;  that  of  Nizam  Ali 
from  Berar ;  that  of  the  Subah,  of  which  Nizam  AU 
had  now  the  command ;  that  of  Ba^alut  Jung  from 
Adoni;  and  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  commanded  by 
Balagee  Row.  The  presence  of  Bussy,  with  his 
handfiil  of  Europeans,  imposed  i^espect  upon  them  all ; 
and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  his  movements.  His 
first  care  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Subah- 

>  Mr.  Ome  states  the  days  od  report  merely ;  but  we  maj  prestine  it 
««s  the  best  infonDadou  which  that  careful  hii»toria;i  could  procure. 
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BOOK  IV.  dar,  whom  the  presence  alone  of  the  French  detadi- 
^^^^'  *'  ment,  which  had  vigilantly  guarded  his  person,  had 
1758.    P^^ftbly  saved  from  the  assassination  which  generally 
forms  the  main  ingredient  of  Indian  revolutions. 

The  two  brothers  at  first  assumed  a  high  tone ;  and 
when  obliged  to  part  with  the  seal,  exhibited  unusual 
marks  of  rage  and  indignation.  Bussy  clearly  saw 
that  the  safety  of  the  Subahdar,  and  the  existence  of 
the  present  government',  demanded  the  resumption  of 
the  power  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Nizam  Ali ; 
but  when  the  proposition  of  a  large  pension  was  made 
to  him  in  lieu  of  his  government,  he  had  the  art  to 
interest  his  troops  in  his  behalf,  and  Bussy  found  it 
necessary  to  temporize.  To  remove  still  further  the 
umbrage  which  he  found  was  gaining  ground  at  the 
uncontrolable  authority  with  which  a  stranger  dis- 
posed  of  the  powers  of  Deccan,  and  of  the  sons  of 
the  great  Nizam  al  Mulk,  he  re-committed  the  seal  of 
state  to  Bassalut  Jung,  but  under  securities  which 
precluded  any  improper  use. 

To  provide  a  permanent  security  for  his  predo* 
minating  influence  in  the  government  of  the  Subah, 
there  was  wanting,  besides  the  distant  provinces 
which  yielded  him  the  necessary  revenue,  a  place  of 
strength,  near  the  seat  of  government,  to  render  him 
independent  of  the  sudden  machinations  of  his  ene* 
mies.  The  celebrated  fortress  of  Dowlatabad,  both 
from  locality  and  strength,  was  admirably  adapted  to 
his  views.  It  was  at  precent  in  possession  of  the 
prime  minister,  the  mortal  foe  of  Bussy,  the  ^rhief 
actor  in  the  late  commotions,  and  the  assured  instru- 
ment of  others  in  every  hostile  design.  By  a  sum  of 
money,  Bussy  gained  the  Deputy  Governor  to  admit 
him  secretly  with  his  troops  into  the  fort ;  and  this 
invaluable  instrument  of  power  was  gained  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.    As  the  utmost  efforts,  however. 
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^  the  resentment  of  the  minister  were  now  assured,  bookiv. 
Bussy  secured  the  means  of  rendering  him  a  prisoner  ^^*^'  '*• 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp  of  the  Subahdar,  at  the  very  j^^g 
hour  when  he  himself  was  received  into  the  fort  of 
Dovhitabad*  These  events  alarmed  Nizam  Ali  into 
submission ;  and  an  accommodation  was  effected,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  divest  himself  of  his  government 
of  Berar,  and  accept  of  Hyderabad  in  its  stead. 
When  holding  his  court,  to  receive  the  compliments 
of  the  principal  persons,  before  his  departure  for  his 
new  government,  he  was  waited  upon,  among  others, 
by  Hyder  Jung,  the  Duan  of  Bussy.  This  personage 
was  the  son  of  a  Governor  of  Masulipatam,  who  had 
been  friendly  to  the  French ;  and  he  had  attached 
himself  to  Bussy,  since  his  6rst  arrival  at  Golconda. 
Bussy  was  soon  aware  of  his  talents,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  great  benefit  he  might  derive  from  them. 
He  became  a  grand  and  dexterous  instrument  for 
unravelling  the  plots  and  intrigues  against  which  it 
was  necessary  for  Bussy  to  be  incessantly  on  his 
guard ;  and  a  no  less  consummate  agent  in  laying  the 
trains  which  led  to  the  accomplishment  of  Bussy's 
designs.  To  give  him  the  greater  weight  with  his 
countrymen,  and  more  complete  access  to  the  persons 
and  the  minds  of  the  people  of  consequence,  he  ob- 
tained for  him  titles  of  nbbility,  dignities,  and  riches ; 
and  enabled  him  to  hold  his  Durbar,  like  the  greatest 
diie&.  He  was  known  to  have  been  actively  em- 
plqjred  in  the  late  masterly  transactions  of  Bussy; 
and  an  occasion  was  chosen  on  wMdi  a  blow  might 
be  strtdc,  both  at  his  life,  and  that  of  Salabut  Jung. 
A  day  was  appointed  by  the  Subahdar  for  paying  his 
derotions  at  the  tomb  of  his  father,  distant  about 
twenty  miles  from  Aurengabad ;  and  on  the  second 
day  of  his  absence,  Nizam  AU  held  his  court.  Hyder 
JuDg  was  received  with  marked  respect;  but|  on 
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BOOKIV.  some  pretext,  detained  behind  the  rest  of  the  assem- 
^'  bly,  and  assassinated.  The  first  care  of  Bussj,  upon 
1758*  ^^  ^^^  emergency,  was,  ^o  strengthen  the  slender 
escort  of  Salabut  Jung.  The  next  was,  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  late  minister;  of  whose  share  in  the 
present  perfidy  he  had  no  doubt,  and  whom  he  had 
hitherto  allowed  to  remain  under  a  slight  restraint  in 
the  camp.  That  veteran  intriguer,  concluding  that 
his  life  was  in  danger,  excited  his  attendants  to  re- 
sist, and  was  slain  in  the  scufile.  Struck  with  dis- 
may, upon  the  news  of  this  unexpected  result,  Nizam 
Ali  abandoned  the  camp  in  the  night,  taking  with 
him  his  select  cavalry  alone ;  and  pursued  his  flight 
towards  Boorhanpore,  about  150  miles  north  from 
Aurei^gabad,  with  all  the  speed  which  the  horses 
could  endure.  Thus  was  Bussy  delivered  from  his 
two  most  formidable  enemies,  by  the  very  stroke 
which  they  had  aimed  against  him ;  and  in  this  state 
0f  uncontrolable  power  in  the  wide-extended  govern- 
ment of  Deccan,  was  he  placed,  when  the  arrival  of 
Lally  produced  an  extraordinary  change  in  his 
views;  and  insured  a  new  train  of  events  in  the 
Sttbah. 

The  character  of  that  new  Gk>vemor  was  ill 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  act.  Ardent  and  impetuous,  by  the 
original  structure  of  his  mind,  his  early  success  and 
distinction  had  rendered  him  vain  and  jMresumptuous. 
With  natural  talents  of  considerable  forces  hb  know- 
ledge was  scanty  and  supei'ficial.  Having  never  ex- 
perienced difficulties,  he  never  anticipated  any :  For 
him  it  was  enough  to  will  the  end ;  the  means  ob- 
tained an  inferior  portion  of  his  regard.  Acquainted 
thoroughly  with  the  technical  part  of  the  militaryj 
profession,  but  acquainted  with  nothing  else,  he  wa^ 
totally  unable  to  apply  its  principles  in  a  new  situ»^ 
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tioB  of  tfaiBgs.    Unacquainted  with  thd  (^ancter  and  book! v. 
manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  called  .'5,°^^'/*' 
upon  to  act;  he  was  too  ignorant  of  the  theory  of   ....g 
war»  to  know,  that  on  the  management  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  instruments,  the  success  of  the  Ge- 
neral mainly  depends. 

He  began  by  what  he  conceived''  a  very  justifiable 
act  of  authority,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  crud 
vidation  of  the  customs^  the  religion,  and,  in  truth, 
the  legal  rights  of  the  natives.  As  there  was  not  at 
Pondicherry,  of  the  persons  of  the  lower  castes,  who 
are  employed  in  the  servile  occupations  of  the  camp, 
a  sufficient  number  to  answer  the  impatience  of  M. 
Lally,  in  forwarding  the  troops  to  Fort  St.  David,  he 
ordered  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be 
pressed,  and  employed,  without  distinction  of  caste,  itt 
canying  burdens,  and  performing  whatever  labour 
might  be  required.  The  terror  and  consternation 
created  by  such  an  act  was  greater  than  if  he  had 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  butchered  every  man  whom 
it  contained.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  natives 
were  afraid  to  trust  themselves  in  his  power ;  and  he 
thus  insured  a  deficiency  of  attendants.^ 

1  Hiis,  at  least,  is  sttted  by  the  Eii^ish  historians,  and  bj  the  Duoiep- 
Otis  and  too  successful  enemies  of  Lally.  In  the  original  correspondence, 
tliereis  no  proof  that  I  can  perceive.  In  one  of  Lally's  letters  (to  De 
Lepit,  18th  of  May)  he  presses  him  to  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Poodicherry,  by  extra  rewards,  to  lend  their  assistance.  This  Joolcs  not 
like  ft  general  order  to  impress  the  inhabitants.  The  truth  is^that  he 
lumself  brings  charges,  which  were,loo  n^\  /oundfid,  of. o|»presftiou  co^;^ 
mitted  by  others  against  the  natives.  In  his  letter  to  De  Leyrit,  !25th  of 
Mayy4758y  he  says,  ^  J'appreod  que  dans  yojtre  c;ivii  et  .dans  votre  mili- 
taire,  3  se  comnoet  des  vexations  visHEt-vis  des  gens  du  pays  qui  les  elojig- 
KDt  et  les  empScbent  de  vous  faire  les  fouroitures  necessaires.  a  l^*  su)^ 
nttaace  de  l*ann^e.*'  Lally  say:  in  his  Memoir^  p.  50,  '^  Bes  employ^ 
da  Sieor  Desvaux,  prot^i6  par  le  Sieur  de  Leyrit,  ^rr^toiept.d^P'QZi'* 
sioQs  qui  arrivoient  as  camp,  et  exigeoient  de  i'argent  dcs  noirs,  pour 
lew  ifflHTler  la  ItitMrt^  du  passage.     Un  de  ces  hrigiands  ovoit  i\^  pris 
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194  Lally  unpopular  ; 

BOOKiv.  The  feeUe  bullocks  of  the  country^  and  the  small- 
^'^^'  ^  ness  of  the  number  which  the  Governor  and  Council 
1758.  ^  Pondicheny  were  able  to  supply,  but  ill  accorded 
with  Lally's  ideas  of  a  sufficiency  of  draught  cattle. 
The  very  depressed  state  of  the  treasury  precluded 
the  possibility  of  affording  other  fistcilities,  the  want 
of  which  his  impatience  rendered  a  galling  disi^ 
pointment  He  vented  his  uneasiness  in  reproaches 
and  complaints.  He  had  carried  out  in  his  mind  one 
of  those  wide»  and  sweeping  conclusions,  which  men  of 
little  experience  and  discrimination  are  apt  to  form ; 
that  his  countrymen  in  India  were  universally  rogues: 
And  to  this  sentiment,  that  ignorance  and  avidity,  at 
home,  which  recalled  Dupleix,  were  well  calculated  to 
conduct  him.  The  Directors  had  told  him  in  their 
instructions;  '^  As  the  troubles  in  India  have  been 
the  source  of  fortunes,  rapid  and  vast,  to  a  great 
numba*  of  individuals,  the  same  system  always  reigns 
at  Pondicherry,  where  those  who  have  not  yet  made 
their  fortune  hope  to  make  it  by  the  same  means ; 
^  and  those  who  have  already  dissipated  it  hope  to 
make  it  a  second  time.  The  Siem*  de  Laliy  will 
have  an  arduous  task  to  eradicate  that  spirit  of  cu- 
pidity ;  but  it  would  be^ne  of  the  most  important 
services  which  he  could  render  to  the  Company."^ 
Every  want,  therefore,  which  he  experienced ;  every 
delay  which  occunred,  he  ascribed  to  the  dishonesty 
and  misconduct  of  the  persons  employed  ;^  and  bad 

•n  fla((r«Dt  4elit.  On  avoit  saisi  sur  Iqi  on  sac  plein  d'espeoet  et  de  petits 
jojanx  enlev^  aux  paysans/' 

1  Mem.  poor  Lally,  p.  81.  In  their  letter  of  the  20th  March^  1759» 
they  say,  **  Votu  Toodraa  bien  prendre  en  consideration  i'administiation 
des  affiEures  de  la  Compagnie,  et  I'origine  de$  ahus  ions  nombre  que  nous 
y  Toyons:  Un  despotitm  ahtolu  nous  paroit  la  premiere  chose  a  conifer." 
—They  add,  **  Nous  troavons  par>tout  des  preuves  de  la  prodigality  la 
|>ln8  ontrfe,  et  da  plus  grand  desordre.'' 

*  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  neglect  of  all  preparatioo,  to  eo- 
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»  little  prudence  as  incessantly  to  declare  those  book  iv. 

opmions  in  the  most  pointed  and   offensive  terms 

which  his  language  could  supply.    These  proceedings    1753, 

rendered  him  in  a  short  time  odious  to  every  class  of 

men  in  the  colony ;  precluded  all  cordial  co-operation, 

and  insured  him  every  species  of  ill-office  which  it 

was  safe  to  render.     The  animosity  at  last  between 

him  and  his  countrymen  became  rancour  and  rage ; 

and  the  possibility  of  a  tolerable  management  of  the 

common  concerns  was  utterly  destroyed. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Lally  himsdf  arrived  at  Fort 
St. David;  and  when  joined  by  the  troops  from  the 
ships,  and  those  whom  he  had  drawn  from  the  forts 
in  Camatic,  he  had^  according  to  Mr.  Orme,  2,500 
Europeans,  exclusive  of  officers,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Sepoys,  assembled  for  the  attack.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  1,600  native^,  and  619  Europe-  ^ 
ans,  of  whom  eighty-three  were  sick  or  infirm,  and 
250  were  seamen.^  The  place  held  out  till  the  1st  of 
June,  when,  having  nearly  expended  its  ammunition, 


able  him  to  act  with  promptitude^  though  they  had  been  expecting  him 
atPoodidierry  for  eight  months,  was  extreme,  and  to  the  last  degree  cul- 
pable.  There  was  a  total  want  of  talent  at  this  time  at  Pondicherry^ 
a  weak  imagination  that  the  expected  armament  was  to  do  every  thing, 
■nd  that  those  who  were  there  before  had  no  occasion  to  do  any  thing; 
otherwise  with  the  great  superiority  of  force  they  had  enjoyed  since  the 
arrival  of  the  1,000  Europeans,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  they 
nnght  have  performed  actions  of  no  trifling  importance,  and  have  at 
last  prepared  tome  of  the  money  and  other  things  requisite  for  the  oper- 
adoos  of  Lally.  ^ 

1  Orme.  Lally  (Mem  p.  42)  says,  ^^  II  y  avoit  dans  le  Fort  de  Saint 
David  sept  cent  Europ^ens,  et  environ  deux  mille  Cipayes.  Les  troupes 
da  Comta  de  Lally  consistoient  en  seize  cents  Europ^ens,  et  six  cents 
Aoin,  tant  cavalerie  qu'  infanterie,  ramass^s  k  la  h&te.  Son  regiment, 
qui  avoit  essay^  un  combat  de  mer,  on  il  avoit  perdu  quatre-viugt-quatre 
honuiies,  et  k  qui  on  n'  avoit  donn^  depuis  son  debarquement  k  Pondi- 
cheny,  que  quarante-huit  heures  de  repos,  etoit  k  peine  en  etat  de  loi 
iboniir  deax  piquets."— It  is  at  least  to  be  remembered  that  this  state- 
ment of  facts  was  made  in  the  face  of  Lally's  numerous  and  bitter 
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190  English  expect  an  Attack  on  Madras. 

BOOK  IV.  it  }nelded  on  capitulation.  It  was  expected  to  have 
Chap. 4.  m^d^  ^  better  defence;  and  the  English  historians 
""TZTT"  have  not  spared  the  conduct  of  the  commanding 
oflScen  He  had  courage  and  spirit  in  suflScient 
abundance;  but  was  not  very  rich  in  mental  re- 
sources, or  very  accurate  in  ascertaining  the  conducive- 
tiess  of  his  means.  In  consequence  of  instructions 
brought  from  France,  Lally  immediately  issued  orders 
for  razing  the  fortifications  to  the  ground :  As  soon 
as  the  fort  capitulated,  he  sent  a  detachment  against 
Devi-Cotah,  which  the  garrison  immediately  aban- 
doned ;  and  on  the  7th  of  June,  he  returned  with  the 
army,  in  triumph,  and  sung  Te  Deum  at  Pondi- 
cherry. 

The  English,  in  full  expectation  that  the  next 
operation  of  Lally  would  be  the  siege  of  Madras,  had 
called  in  the  troops  from  all  the  forts  in  the  interior, 
except  Trichinopoly ;  and  had  even  debated  whether 
they  should  not  abandon  that  city  itself.  AH  the 
troops  from  Tinivelly  and  Madura  were  ordered  to 
return  to  Trichinopoly,  and,  together  with  the  garri- 
son, to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emer* 
gency. 

The  great  poverty,  however,  of  the  French  exche- 
quer ;  and  the  inability,  created  or  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  unpopular  proceedings  of  Lally,  of  supplying 
its  deficiencies  by  credit;  cramped  his  operations, 
and  sharpened  the  asperities  of  his  temper.  He  had 
written  from  fort  St.  David  to  the  Governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  in  the  following  terms ;  *^  This  letter  shall 
be  an  eternal  secret  between  you,  Sir,  and  me,  if  you 
afford  me  the  means  of  accomplishing  my  enterprise. 
I  left  you  100,000  livres  of  my  own  money  to  «id 
you  in  providing  the  funds  which  it  iieqtures.  I 
found  not,  upon  my  arrival,  in  your  purse,  and  in 
that  of  your  whole  council,  the  resource  of  100  pence. 
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You,  as  well  as  they,  have  refused  me  the  support  of  book  i v. 
your  credit.     Yet  I  imagine  you  are  all  of  you  more  ^"^'*'  ^' 
indebted  to  the  Company  than  I  am..     If  you  con-    1 753. 
tioue  to  leave  me  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  exposed 
to  contend  with  universal  disaffection,  not  only  shall 
I  inform  the  King  and  the  Company  of  the  warm  zeal 
which  their  servants  here  display  for  their  interest, 
twt  I  shall  take  effectual  measures  for  not  depending, 
during  the  short  stay  I  wish  to  make  in  this  country, 
on  the  party  spirit  and  the  personal  views,  with  which 
I  peitdve  th^t  every  member  appears  occupied,  to  the 
total  hazard  of  the  Company."  ^ 

Despairing  of  funds  from  any  other  source,  he  re- 
served to  devote  to  this  object  the  next  operations  of 
the  war.^  He  at  the  same  time  recalled  Bus^y, 
against  whose  character  he  fostered  the  strongest 
prejudices,  and  the  importance  of  whose  transactions 
under  the  Subahdar  he  treated  as  interested  pretence 
and  imposture. 

Two  plans  presented  themselves  for  the  supply  of 

>  Memoire,  ut  sQpra,  Pieces  Jastificatives,  p.  $0.  De  Leyrit  defended 
bimseif  by  asserting  the  wao't  of  means ;  '^  Je  vous  rendrai  compte^'^  says 
he,  ^  de  ma  conduite,  et  de  la  disette  de  fonds  dans  laqaelle  on  m'a 
laiii6  depais  deav  ans,  et  je  compte  vous  faire  voir  que  j'ai  iait  i  tous 
egards  plus  qu'on  ne  devoit  attendre  de  rooi.  Mes  resources  sont  au* 
jourdai  epuis^s,  et  nous  n'en  avons  plus  ^  attendre  que  d'un  succ^s.  Ou 
(0  trouverois-je  de  suifisantes  dans  un  pays  ruin^  par  quinze  ans  de 
Cuen-e,  pour  foaroir  aux  depcnses  considerables  de  votre  arm^e  et  aux 
besoins  d'une  escadre,  par  laquelle  nous  attendions  bien  des  especes  de 
secoQis,  et  qui  se  trouve  au  contraire  denude  de  tout?''  lb.  No.  SO. 
Lett,  do  Sieur  De  Leyrit  au  Comte  de  Lally,  24th  May,  1758.  Lally, 
bowerer,  asserts  tbit  he  bad  received  two  millions  oflivres  by  the  arrival 
of  the  fleet.    liffem.  p.  49. 

^  This  at  least  is  the  account  of  the  English  historians.  Lally  himself 
sajSy  that  it  w|0  Ins  own  design  to  proceed  directly  from  Fort  St  David 
to  Madras;  but  the  commander  of  the  fleet  absolutely  refused  to  co- 
operai% with  him ;  would  go  upon  a  cruize  to  the  south,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  smcb  vessels  as  might  arrive  from  England;  and  carried 
with  1^  the  detachment  which  Lally  had  put  on  board  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  tnut  himself  again  at  sea  after  the  first  engagement.  Mem.  p.  57. 


igg  Lalltf  marchei 

bOoKiv.  his  wants.  All  the  western  and  northern  districts  of 
^"^^'  ^'  the  nabobship,  evacuated  by  the  English,  lay  open  to 
j,-.g  his  incursions,  and  in  the  rents  which  might  be  col- 
lected offered  a  certain  resource.  But  the  collection 
of  rents  was  a  tedious  operation,  and  the  expected 
produce  a  scanty  supply.  The  King  of  Tanjore, 
when  pressed  in  1751  by.  Chunda  Saheb  and  the 
French,  had,  among  his  other  efforts  to  procrastinate 
and  evade,  given  his  bond,  which  still  remained  at 
Pondicherry,  for  5,600,000  rupees.  This  sum,  could 
it  only  be  extorted  from  him,  was  a  large  and  present 
resource ;  and  in  Fort  St.  David,  as  a  prisoner,  had 
been  found  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Tanjore, 
who  might  now  be  employed  as  an  instrument  to 
frighten  the  Rajah  into  compliance.  The  expedition 
against  Tanjore  was  accordingly  undertaken ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  June  Lally  took  the  field.^ 

From  the  terror  of  the  natives,  the  alienation  of  the 
Europeans,  and  the  want  of  money,  the  equipment  of 
the  expedition,  in  attendants,  draught  cattle,  and  even 
provisions  and  ammunition,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
defective.  In  seven  days  the  army  arrived  at  Cari- 
cal,  not  without  suffering,  at  this  early  stage,  both 
from  fatigue  and  from  hunger.^  At  this  place  Lally 
was  met  by  a  messenger  from  the  King,  who  was  de- 

'  Lally  repeats  with  what  regret  he  postponed  the  siege  of  Madras ; 
and  shows  that  it  was  by  earnest  persuasions  of  the  Governor,  and  the 
Jesuit  Lavaur  (a  missionary  of  a  most  intriguing  spirit,  who  had  contrived 
to  gain  a  vast  influence  in  the  Councils  of  Pondicherry),  that  he  iindei^ 
look  the  expedition  to  Tanjore.    Mem.  p.  63. 

*  Lally  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  trust  to  the  information  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  country ;  and  the  letters  of  Lavaur  and  De  Leyrit 
make  it  sufficiently  appear  that  they  extenuated  beyond  measure  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking;  and  made  him  set  out  upon  representations 
which  they  knew  to  be  false,  and  promises  which  were  neyer  intended  to 
be  fulfilled.  In  fact  it  would  have  required  a  cooler,  and  a  more  fertile 
head  than  that  of  Lally,  to  counteract  the  malignity,  to  stimulate  the  in- 
difierence,  and  to  supply  the  enormous  deficiencies,  by  which  he  was  8ur» 
rounded. 
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sirous  to  treat.  Lally  understood,  that  some  of  his  BOOK  IV. 
predecessors  had  been  duped  into  impolitic  delay,  by  ^"^^'  ^\ 
the  artful  negotiations  of  the  Ring  of  Tanjore.  He  2758. 
resolved  to  display  superior  wisdom,  by  a  conduct  di- 
pectly  the  reverse.  He  proceeded  to  Nagore,  a  town 
accounted  rich,  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Ne- 
gapatnam;  but  the  merchants  had  time  to  remove 
tbor  most  valuable  eifects,  and  the  acquisition  yielded 
only  a  trifle.  On  the  28th  he  arrived  at  Kiveloor, 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Pagoda,  which  Eastern  exag- 
geration represented  as  containing  enormous  riches, 
tlie  accumulated  offerings  of  the  piety  of  ages :  Had 
it  been  plundered  by  a  Mahomedan  conqueror,  and 
the  transaction  recorded  by  a  Persian  historian,  he 
would  have  described  his  hero  as  bearing  away,  in  his 
fortunate  chariots,  a  mountain  of  gold.  Under  the 
Tulgar  persuasion,  Lally  ransacked,  and  bven  dug  the 
houses ;  dragged  the  tanks,  and  took  away  the  idols ; 
but  no  treasures  were  found,  and  the  idols,  instead  of 
gold,  were  only  of  brass*  Six  unhappy  Brahmens 
lingered  about  the  camp,  in  hopes,  it  is  probable,  of 
recovering  some  of  their  beloved  divinities.  The  sus* 
pdons  of  Lally  took  them  foi^  spies ;  his  violence  and 
precipitation  took  his  suspicions  for  realities ;  and  he 
ordered  the  six  Brahmens  to  be  treated  as  the  Euro- 
peans are  accustomed  to  treat  the  natives  convicted 
as  spies ;  that  is,  to  be  shot  away  from  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns.  The  King's  army  took  the  field ;  but  after 
a  slight  §bow  of  resistance  retreated  to  the  capital, 
near  which  Lally  arrived  on  the  18th  of  July.  Con- 
ferences ensued :  The  King  offered  a  sum  of  money, 
but  greatly  inferior  to  what  was  required:  Lally 
(tfered  to  abate  in  his  pecuniary  demand,  provided  he 
were  furnished  with  600  bullocks,  and  a  supply  of 
gunpowder.  t*His  agents  were  more  prudent  than 
hinuet^  and  suppressed  the  article  of  gunpowder, 
the  deficiency  of  which,  if  known   to  the  King, 
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BQOKrv:.w^  not  likely  to  improve  his  disposition  to  com^ 
Chap.  4.  pU^Q^e :  and  the  bullocks  the  King  observed  that 
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17/K*  ^^^  religion  did  not  permit  him  to  grant.  The  can- 
nonade and  bombardment  began.  After,  a  fbw  days 
the  King  renewed  his  efforts  for  an  accoDHDfodatiDn. 
The  obliquities  of  Eastern  negotiation  wore  out  the 
temper  of  Lally ;  and  he  threatened  to  carry  the 
Ring  and  all  his  family  slaves  to  Mauritius.  This  out- 
rage produced  in  the  Hindu  a  final  resolution  to  de- 
fend himself  to  the  last  extremity.  He  had  early, 
among  his  applications  for  assistanc6»  imfdored  the 
co-operation  of  the  English ;  and  Captain  Calliaud  at 
Trichinopoly  was  commissioned  to  make  all  those  e& 
fok*ts  in  his  fiivour  which  his  own  security  might  ap- 
peiEu:  to  allow.  That  officer  sent  to  him  without  delay 
a  small  detachtnent,  which  might  feed  his  hopes  of  a 
noore  efficient  support,  and  afford  him  no  apology  for 
making  his  peace  with  the  French.  But  he  was 
afraid  to  intrust  with  him  any  condderable  portion  of 
his  troops,  fully  aware  that  the  French  might  at  any 
time  make  with  him  an  ackrommodation,  and  receive 
his  assistance  to  destroy  the  very  men  who  had  come 
to  protect  him.  Upon  this  last  Occun*tede  Cidliaud 
inferred  that  the  time  for  accommodation  was  elapsed, 
and  sent  an. additional  detachment.  Lally  bontimied 
his  operation^,  and  on  the  7th  (of  August  effected  a 
breach. 

At  this  time,  however,  only  150  charges  of  powder 
for  the  canfion,  not  twenty  cartouches  a  man  for  the 
troops,  artd  not  provisions  for  two.  days,  renlained  in 
the  camp.^     The  next  morning  intelligence  was 


*  Tliis  is  the  statement  of  Orme  (ii.  ST).  That  of  laHy  i»-H)ii'il  ne 
restoit  au  pare  d'aitillerle  ^ue  trois  mUliers  cfe  poudre  poor  lea  caqoos, 
et  ♦ingt  coups  par  soldat  en  cartouche— he  adds  that  he  had  no  other 
balls  for  the  cannon  but  thuse  which  were  shot  by  the  enemy,  of  which 
few  corresponded  with  the  calibre  of  his  guti;  that  twmty-foar  faowV 
batteiiAg  were  still  requisito  to  make  the  fartacb  practicable ;  that  he  had 


drfeaied.  SOI 

ceived,  that  the  English  fleet»  after  a  firesh  engage-  bookiv* 
meat  with  the  Frendi,  had  anchored  before  CaricaU  ^^^^'  ^ 
finom  which  alone  the  French  army  could  derive  its  |  i-^g 
supplies.  Lally  summoned  a  council  of  war.  Out  of 
thirteen  officers,  twt),  the  Count  d'Estaign,  and  M. 
Saubinet)  advised  an  immediate  assault,  considering 
the  success  as  certain,  and  the  landing  of  the  English 
at  Carical,  while  the  French  fleet  kept  the  sea,  as 
highly  improbable.  It  was  determined,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  the  other  eleven,  to  raise  the  siege*^ 
Istdligeoce  of  this  resdution  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the 
ncgUgence  and  security  in  which  they  encamped,  en* 
coaraged  the  Tanjorines  to  attempt  a  surprise ;  which 
brought  Lally  and  his  army  into  imminent  danger. 
After  a  disastrous  march,  in  which  they  suffered  se* 
verely,  from  the  enemy,  from  fatigue,  and  from  ia« 
mine,^  they  arrived  on  the  S26th  at  Carical,  and 
saw  the  English  fleet  at  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

After  the  first  of  the  naVal  engagements,  the  Eng* 
lish  fleet,  before  they  could  anchor,  were  earned  a 
feagoe  to  the  north  erf*  Sadras ;  the  French,  whidi  had 
saifered  less  in  the  rigging,  and  sailed  better,  atichored 
fifteen  miles  to  the  windward.  The  Enj^h  as  soon 
as  possiMe  weighed  again,  and  after  a  fruitless  endea* 
vour  to  reach  Fort  St.  David,  discovered  the  French 
fleet  on  the  28tfa  of  May  in  the  road  of  Pondicherry. 

bot  a  lew  6»yB*  prdvittoos  for  the  £iirop«an  part  of  his  army,  while  the 
Dative  part  aiid  the  attendants  were  entirely  without  provisions,  and  had, 
the  greater  pan  of  thetn,  deserted.    Mem.  ut  stipm,  p.  7S. 

*  Lally  smy»,  that  he  had  at  tlie'same  time  reeeived  a  leUer  frooa  the 
CammaDdiaf;  Officer  at  Pondicherry,  announcing  that  a  body  of  1,900 
English,  who  hed  marched  from  Madras,  were  menacing  Pondicherry; 
tad  ene  from  Cky^  Row  the  M\ihtatta,  threatening  with  a  «visit  the  leiw 
ntOf)r  oC  the  Freiid^  if  dieir  araiy  did  &ot  immediaitely  evacuate  Tai^re, 
MeiD.p.  73. 

^  Notwithstanding  their  hardships  tfbd  fatigues  Lally  asserts  that  they  * 

iMt  lot  Kitle.  lb.  p.  191. 


sot  Operatians  of  the  FUeit. 

BOOK  IV.  The  next  day,  the  French^  at  the  remonstrance  of 
Chap.  4.  i^y^  ^ho  Sent  on  board  a  considerable  body  of 
1758.  ^^^^P^»  ^^  under  sail ;  but  instead  of  bearing  down  on 
the  English,  unable  to  advance  against  the  wind,  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  St.  David,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
evening  after  the  surrender.  The  English  sailing 
badly,  fell  to  leeward  as  far  as  Alamparva,  where  in- 
telligence Was  received  of  the  loss  of  the  fort.  The 
admiral  therefore,  not  having  water  on  board  for  the 
consumption  of  five  days,  made  sail,  and  anchored  the 
next  day  in  the  road  of  Madras.  The  fleet  had  nu* 
merous  wants ;  Madras  had  very  scanty  means  of  sup* 
ply ;  and  nearly  eight  weeks  elapsed  before  i%  was 
again  ready  for  sea.  On  the  8d  of  July  three  of  the 
Company's  ships  arrived  from  Bengal,  with  money, 
merchandize,  and  stores,  but  no  troops.  The  mon- 
soon had  obliged  them  to  make  the  outwaid  passage 
towards  Acheen,  and  they  came  in  from  the  south- 
wanL  The  French  Admiral,  after  touching  at  Fort 
St.  David,  had  stood  to  the  southward,  to  cruize  off 
Ceylon ;  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lally, 
who  desired  the  fleet  to  co-operate  in  the  destined 
enterprise  againt  Madras.  Lally  hastened  from  Fort 
St.  David  to  Pondicherry,  and  summoned  a  coundi  by 
whose  authority  he  recalled  the  fleet.  The  injunc- 
tion reached  the  Admiral  at  Carical  on  the  I6th  of 
June,  and  he  anchored  the  next  day  in  the  road  of 
Pondicherry.  Had  he  continued  his  destined  course 
to  the  southward,  he  could  not  have  missed  the  three 
English  East  Indiamen  from  Bengal,  and  by  their 
capture  would  have  obtained  that  treasure,  the  want 
of  which  alone  disconcerted  the  scheme  of  English  de- 
struction. On  the  25th  of  July  the  English  fleet  were 
again  under  sail ;  and  on  the  27th  appeared  before 
Pondicherry,  where  the  French  lay  at  anchor.  They 
put  to  sea  without  delay ;  but  the  difficulties  of  tlM^ 
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navigation,  and  the  aims  of  the  commanders,  nuule  it  BOOKIV. 
the  2d  of  August  before  the  fleets  encountered  off  Ca-  ^^^^'  ^' 
rical.     The  French  line  consisted  of  eight  sail ;  the    i»j^g^ 
English)  as  before,  of  seven.   The  fight  lasted  scarcely 
an  hour ;  when  three  of  the  French  ships  being  driven 
out  of  the  line,  the  whole  bore  away,  under  all  the 
sail  they  could  carry.     The  English  Admiral  gave 
chase;  but  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  enemy  were 
beyond  the  distance  of  certain  shot.     Toward  night 
the  English  gave  over  the  pursuit,  and  came  to  an- 
dior  off  Carical.     The  French  steered  for  Pondi- 
cherry,  when  the  Admiral  declared  his  intention  of 
returning   to   Mauritius.      Lally   sent   forward  the 
Count  D'Estaign  to  remonstrate  with  him  on  the  dis- 
grace of  quitting  the  sea  before  an  inferior  enemy, 
and  to  urge  him  to  renewed  operations.     D'Estaign 
offered  to  accompany  him  on  board,  with  any  propor- 
tion of  the  troops.     Lally  himself  moved  with  the 
army  from  Carical  on  the  24th  of  August,  and,  hav- 
ing passed  |he  Coleroon,  hurried  on  with  a  small  de* 
tachment  to  Pondicherry,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
iSth.     He  immediately  summoned  a  mixed  Council 
of  the  administration  and  the  army,  who  joined  in  a 
fresh  expostulation  to  the  Admiral  on  the  necessity  of 
repairing  to  Madras,  where  the  success  of  an  attack 
must  altogether  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  naval 
and  military  operations.  That  commander,  represeift- 
ing  his  ships  as  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  disablement, 
and  his  crews  extremely  enfeebled  and  diminished  by 
disease,  would  yield  to  no  persuasion,  and  set  sail 
with  his  whole  fleet  for  Mauritius  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember,* 

1  These  erents  are  minutely  recorded  by  Orme,  ii.  197—359.  The 
sketdies  and  criticisms  of  Col.  Wilks,  p.  379 — 398,  are  professional  and 
sensible.  Cambridge,  p.  135 — 185,  goes  over  the  same  ground.  A  spi- 
rited abstract  is  giTen,  p.  96—102,  by  the  author  of  the  Histoiy  and  Ma* 
nagemcQt  of  the  Sast  India  Company.    For  the  operations  of  Lally,  his 


SOI  Lalljf  taku  Arcot. 

BOOK  IV.  If  we  trust  to  the  declaration  of  Lally,  his  iBten* 
Cbap.4.  ^^^  ^f  besieging  Madras*  still  more  his  hopes  of 
1728,  taiung  it,  were  abandoned  from  that  hour.  Before 
the  fleet  departed,  an  expedition  against  Arcot,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  the  cruel  pressure  of  those  pecuni- 
arp-  wants  which  the  disastrous  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Tanjore  had  only  augmented,  was  pro- 
jected and  prepared.  Arcot,  the  capital  of  Camatic, 
had  been  left  under  the  government  of  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  Mohamed  Ali^  the  Eng- 
lish Nabob,  with  a  small  body  of  Sepoys  and 
native  cavalry.  With  this  dficer.  Raja  Saheb,  (the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Chunda  Saheb,)  now  decorated 
by  the  French  with  the  title  of  Nabob,  had  opened  a 
corve^ondence ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded^  accoard- 
img  to  which  the  Governor  was  to  deliver  up  the  place» 
to  receive  as  a  reward  10,000  rupees,  and  to  be 
taken,  along  with  his  troops,  into  the  pay  and  service 
of  Lally.  As  auxiliary  measures,  the  previous  pos- 
session of  the  secondary  forts  of  Trivatf^re,  Trino- 
malee,  Carangoly,  and  Timery,  was  deemed  expe- 
dient. Laliy  divided  his  army  into  four  parts,  to  two 
of  which  the  forts  of  Carangoly  and  Timery  sur- 
iendeied  without  resistance ;  Trivatore  and  Trino- 
malee  were  taken  by  assault.  On  the  terms  of  a 
pretended  capitulation,  on  the  4th  of  October,  Lally, 
amid  the  thunder  of  cannon,  made  his^  entrance  into 
▲reot. 

The  fort  of  Cfaingl^ut,  the  occupation  of  whidi^ 
fimn  want  of,  funds,  or  ignorance  of  its  importance^ 
LaHy  had  postponed  to  the  acquisition  of  Arcot, 
covered  the  country  whence  chiefly,  in  a  case  kA  sie^, 
Madras  would  iind  it  necessary  to  draw  its  provi- 
BJons*     In  the  consternation  under  which  the  English 

onm  MevMMT,  with  the  origiiiAl  doeiunaitft  mi  the  appendix,  u  in  the 
fai^heit  degree  iMtiuBtive  and  enteitttuuvg. 


had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  country  forts,  book  i v. 
upon  the  arrival  of  Lalljr,  Chingliput  among  the  rest  ^^'^ 
Imd  been  left  in  a  very  defenceless  condition;  and  275s. 
when  the  French  marched  against  Carangoly,  they 
might  have  taken  Chingliput  by  escalade  in  open 
day.  The  English,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  import* 
ance,  left  Arcot  to  its  fate,  and  made  all  their  exer* 
tions  to  save  Chingliput.  A  fleet  had.  arrived  from 
England  in  the  middle  of  September,  which  brought 
850  of  the  King's  troops,  and  with  them  Colonel  Drapier 
and  Major  Brereton:  Captain  Calliaud,  with  the 
whole  of  the  European  troops,  was  recalled  from  Tri- 
chinopoly :  And  before  Lally  entered  Arcot,  ChitigU* 
put  was  supplied  with  a  strong  garrison.  The  ap- 
plications of  Lally  to  the  government  at  Pondicherry 
for  10,000  rupees,  which  were  necessary,  after  the 
acquisition  of  Arcot,  to  put  the  troops  in  motion  for 
Chingliput,  were  answered  only  by  representations 
of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  thehr  resources ;  and 
that  General,  obliged  for  want  of  funds  to  place  the 
troops  in  cantonments,  returned  to  Pondicherry,  full 
of  mcMiification  and  diagrin.  ^ 

He  had  been  Joined  by  Bussy  about  the  time  at 
which  he  entered  Arcot«  That  ofiicer,  who  had  con* . 
ducted  himself  with  such  rare  ability  in  the  domi* 
Dions  of  the  Subahdar,  and  with  his  handful  of 
French  had  raised  himself  to  an  elevated  station 
among  the  princes  of  India,  had  left  the  Subahdar 
on  a  tottering  throne,  which  nothing  but  his  strong 
support  could  much  longer  uphold.  The  Subahdar, 
when  informed  of  the  intended  departure  of  the 
French,  was  too  mdch  amazed  to  believe  the  dread- 
ful intelligence ;  and,  when  too  well  assured  of  its 
ominous    reality,  took    his  leave  of    Bussy,  in   an 

>  Mem.  poar  le  Compte  4e  Laliy,  p.  86-^9 ;  Orme^  u.  341--^70. 


206  Lally^i  Opinion  of  Bussy. 

BOOK  IV.  agony  of  grief  and  despair.  Bussy,  it  is  possible, 
^°^'''  ^'  took  '  his  departure  with  the  more  alacrity,  as  he 
1758.  ^^P^>  through  the  representations  which  in  person 
he  would  be  able  to  make,  that  he  could  prevail  upon 
Lally  to  send  him  back,  and  with  augmented  force, 
to  his  important  station.  Having,  on  his  march,  been 
joined  by  Moracin,  the  Governor  of  M asulipatam, 
who  with  his  troops  was  also  recalled^  he  left  the 
march  to  be  conducted  by  Moracin,  and  under  a  safe- 
guard granted  him  from  Madras  hastened  to  the 
meeting  with  Lally. 

The  head  of  that  General  was  filled  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  project,  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  India ;  and  with  contempt  for  the  schemes 
of  Bussy,  as  of  all  other  men  who  had  different  views 
from  his  own.  In  his  letter  to  Bussy,  upon  the 
taking  of  Fort  St.  David,  he  had  said,  "  It  is  the 
whole  of  British  India  which  it  now  remains  for  us 
to  attack.  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that,  having 
taken  Madras,  it  is  my  resolution  to  repair  imme- 
diately, by  land  or  by  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  your  talents  and  experience  will  be 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  me."  Bussy  employed 
,  every  effort  to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of  re- 
taining the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Subahdar ;  and  the  most  pressing 
and  passionate  letters  arrived  from  the  Sutebdar 
himself.^  But  Lally,  who  had  ahready  treated  the 
representations  of  Bussy  as  the  visions  of  a  madman, 
and  had  told  the  Gk)vemor  of  Pondicherry  that  he 
thought  himself  too  condescending  in  reading  his 

*  Lally  himself  informs  us,  that  these  letters  uniibrmly  began  with 
&uch  expressions  as  these,  "  Renvoyez  moi  M.  de  Bassy  avec  un  corps 
de  troupes;  vous  savex  que  je  ne  peux  pas  m'en  passer;"  or,  "TOtt« 
savez  que  je  ne  peux  pas  me  passer  deM.de  Bussy;  renvoycs  leiDoi 
avec  un  corps  de  troupes,  &c."    Mem.  pour  le  Compte  de  Lally,  p.  95. 
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fettersy  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  remonstrances  which  in-  BOOKiv. 
wanflj  he  r^arded  as  the  fruit  of  delusion  or  impos-  ^^^^'  ^' 
tore.*    Apprized  of  the. money  which  Dupleix  had    i^g%^ 
raued  on  his  personal  credit,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  that^  Bussy  might  be  possessed  of  similar  re- 
miTces ;  and  he  states  as  a  matter  of  great  surprise, 
mixed  with  incredibility,  the  averment  of  Bussy,  that 
in  this  way  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  aiding 
the  general  cause. 

A  hi^  testimony  from  another  quarter  was  yielded 
to  the  merits  of  Bussy.  His  rank  as  an  o0icer  was 
ODly  that  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  Besides  a  Major- 
General,  six  Colonels  had  arrived  with  the  army  of 
Lally.  The  six  Colonels,  yielding  to  the  nobler  im^ 
pulses  of  the  humaii  mind,  signed  a  requisition  that 
Bussy  might  supersede  them.*  **  Their  names,''  says 
Mr.  Orme,  ''  highly  worthy  of  record  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  mostly  of  ancient  and  noble  descent ; 
D'Estaign,  de  Landivisiau,  de  la  Faire,  Breteuil,  Ver- 
diere,  and  Crillon."  > 

To  whatever  quarter  LaUy  turned  his  eyes,  he 
found  himself  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties. 
The  government  at  Pondicherry  declared,  as  they  had 
frequently  declared  before,  that  in  their  exhausted 
{otuation  it  was  altogether  impossible  for  them  to  find 
the  means  of  subsisting  the  army  at  Pondicherry. 
When  «  council  of  war  was  called,-  the  Count 
IXBstaigii,  and  other  officers,  pronounced  it  better  to 
die  by  a  musket  ball,  under  the  ramparts  of  Madras, 
than  by  hunger,  within  those  of  Pondicherry.  The' 
idea  of  undertaking  a  siege,  says  LaUy,  the  total 
want  of  funds  excluded  from  the  mind  of  every  one. 
But  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  bombard  the  place, 

t  Letter  to  De  Leyrit^  38tb  June,  1756.    Mem.  ut  supni,  Appen. 
No.  nxTt. 
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BOOK  XV.  to  shut  up  the  English  within  the  fort,  to  oUain  the 
^"^'''  ^'  pillage  of  the  black  town,  and  to  lay  waste  the  sur- 
1758,    'o^^ding  country.* 

The  Governor  of  Pondicherry  declared  that  he  was 
destitute  of  every  species  of  resource,  either  for  the 
pay  or  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  Lcdly  ad- 
vanced 60,000  rupees  of  his  own  money,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  some  members  of  the  council,  and  other 
individuals  in  Pondicherry,  to  follow,  in  some  degree, 
his  example.  From  this  species  of  contribution  or 
loan,  he  obtained  34,000  rupees,  which,  added  to  his 
own,  made  a  sum  of  94,000.  This  was  the  treasure 
with  which,  at  the  head  of  2,700  European  troops, 
and  4,000  Indians,  he  marched  against  Madras. 

The  expedition  was  ready  for  its  departure  at  the 
beginning  of  November,  but  the  continuance  of  the 
rains  retarded  its  arrival  before  Madras  till  the  l^Slth 
of  December,  when  Lally  had  not  funds  to  ensure  the 
subsistence  of  the  army  for  a  single  week.  The 
English  had  made  active  use  of  the  intervening  period 
for  providing  themselves  with  the  means  of  defence. 
When  Admiral  Pococke  quitted  the  coast  in  October 
to  avoid  the  monsoon,  he  left  behind  him  the  niariaes 
of  the  squadron,  and  was  expected  back  in  January. 
A  body  of  cavalry,  under  an  adventurer  of  the  coun- 
try, was  taken  into  pay ;  and  so  posted,  along  with 
the  Sepoys  from  .Trichinopoly,  as  to  make,  war  upon 
the  line  of  the  enemy's  convoys.  The  veteran  Liau- 
rence,  who  was  still  in  Madras,  was  put  at  the  head 
of  the  troops ;  and  took  post  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  on  elevated  ground  at  some  diatoilce  from 
the  town.  It  was  not,  however,  his  intention  to  run 
.the  risk  of  an  action ;  and  as  the  enemy  advanced, 
he  gradually  yielded  ground,  till  on  the  12th  he 
entered  the  fort  with  all  his  army.     The  comqiand 

'  Mem.  ut  supra,  i.  98, 100« 
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ia  die  £9rt  bdbnged  to  the  GovCTOor,  Vigdt.    B«t  h^BOOKiv. 
was  an  intelligent,  and  an  active  man ;  and  the  har-  ^^^'  ** 
mony  of  the  defence  experienced  no  interruption*    x758* 
The  militarj  within  the  walls  now  consisted  t>f  lt7A8 
Europeans,  3,S20  Sepojs,  and  SOO  horse  of  the  Na^ 
bob,  on  whom  by  experience  little  dependance  was 
pboed.    The  other  Europeans  ware  150  men,  wlio 
were  emfriicyed  without  distinction  -in  serving  out 
stores,  and  other  auxiliary  operations. 

On  the  13th  the  etemy  remained  on  the  plain, 
and  reoQBUoitred  the  plaoe.  On  the  14th,  early  in 
the  morning,  they  took  possessioa  of  the  black  town, 
where  the  soldiery,  from  want  of  skill,  or  ^tharifef^ 
on  the  part  of  their  commander,  ahandoned  them-» 
sel?es  to  intemperance  and  disorder.  In  hopes  of 
prafitingi  by  tim  opportunity,  the  English  made  a 
stroBf  sidly  with  600  chosen  bien.  They  penetratecl 
into  the  blade  town  beftire  the  enemy  were  coUeeted 
in  gufident  numbers  ;  but  were  at  last  opposed  by  a 
force  which  they  could  not  withstand ;  and,  bad  thQ 
divisioD  of  tibe  enemy,  which  was  under  i^  com^ 
mand  of  Bussy^  advanced  with  suffident  promptitude 
to  cot  cff  their  retreat,  it  is  highly  {probable  that  few 
of  them  would,  have  made  their  escape,  Lally  ad<» 
daces  the  testimony  of  the  officers,  who  commanded 
under  Bussy,  that  they  joined  in  urging  him  to  in* 
tercept  the  English  detachment ;  but  that  he,  allege 
ing  the  want  of  camicMD,  absolutely^  reftised.  Mn 
Oime  si^s  that  he  justified  himself  by  the  delay  of 
Laily's  (Mxlers,  without  which  it  was  contrary  to  his 
duty  ta  advance.  To  gun  however  a  great  advan- 
tage, at  a  critical  moment,  a  zealous  officer  will  ad^ 
venture  somewhat,  under  ^une  defidency  both  of  can- 
non and  of  orders^  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Bng^ 
iish  was  not  less  than  200  soldiers^  and  six  officers, 

VOL.  III.  p  ' 
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BOOKiv.In  mm  numbers  that  of  the  enemy  win*  nearly  the 

^"^'**-  same. 

1758<  "^^^  capture  of  the  black  town  had  furnished  to 
LaUy  for  the  demands  of  the  service  only  8O9OOO 
livres,  lent  to  him  by  an  Armenian  merchant,  whom 
he  had  saved  from  plunder ;  and  to  these  were  added 
12,000  livres  furnished  by  an  Hindu  partizan.  With 
these  funds  he  began  to  construct  his  batteries,  in  the 
intention,  as  he  repeats,  of  only  bombarding  the  place, 
when  intelligence  was  brought,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, that  a  frigate  from  the  islands  had  arrived  at 
Pondicherry  with  a  million  of  livres.  It  was  this 
circumstance,  he  says,  which  now  determined  him  to 
convert  the  bombardment  into  a  siege. 

'With  only  two  engineers,  and  three  artitleiy 
offiders,  excepting  the  few  who  belonged  to  the  Com- 
pany«  all  deficient  both  In  knowledge  and  enterprise ; 
with  officers  in  general  dissatisfied  and  ili^lisposed) 
with  Only  the  common  men  on  whom  he  could  de- 
pend, and  of  whose  alacrity  he  never  had  reason  to 
complain,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with  a  vigour  and 
activity  which  commanded  the  respect  even  of  the 
besieged,  though  they  were  little  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  under  which  he  toiled.  By  means  of  the 
suppUes  which  had  plentifully  arrived  from  Bengal, 
aod  the  time  which  the  Presidency  had  enjoyed  to 
make  preparation  for  the  siege,  the  English  were 
supplied  with  an  abundance  both  of  money  and  of 
storei.  The  resolution  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  which  has  seldom  been  shared 
more  universally  and  cordially  by  any  body  of  meD» 
inspired  them  with  incessant  vigilance  and  activity. 
The  industry  of  the  enemy  was  perpetually  counter- 
acted by  a  similar  industry  oa  the  part  of  their  oppo- 
nents.   No  sooner  had  those  without  erected  a  work} 
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than  the  most  active,  and  enterprising,  and  often.  BOOK  iv; 
skilAil' exertions  were  made  from  within  to  destroy  ^"^'^^ 
it.  Whatever  ingenuity  the  enemy  employed  in  n^^^ 
devising  measures  of  attack  was  speedily  discovered 
by  the  keen  and  watchful  eyes  of  the  defenders*  A 
breach,  in  spite  of  all  those  exertions,  was  however 
effected;  and  the  mind  of  Lally  was  intensely  en- 
gaged with  preparations  for  the  assault;  when  he 
found  the  officers  of  his  army  altogether  indispctod 
to  second  his  ardour,  Mr.  Orme  declares  his  opinion 
that  their  objections  were  founded  on  real  and  pru- 
dential considerations,  and  that  an  attempt  to  storm 
the  place  would  have  been  attended  with  repulse  and 
disaster.  Lally,  however,  says  that  the  most  ^odious 
intr^^s  were  carried  on  in  the  army,  and  groundless 
apprehensions  were  propagated,  to  shake  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  soldiers,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
plan;  that  the  situation  of  the  General  was  thiw 
rendered  critical  in  the  highest  d^pree,  and  the 
chance  of  success  exceedingly  diminished ;  yet  he 
stiU  adhered  to  his  design,  and  only  waited  for  the  - 
setting  of  the  moon,  which  in  India  sheds  a  light  not 
much  feebler  than  that  of  a  winter  sun,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  an  English  fleet  of  six  sail  arrived  at 

Madras. 

The  fleet  under  Admiral  Pococke,  which  had  left 
Madras  on  the  1  Ith  of  October,  had  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay  0^  the  10th  of  December,  where  they  found  six 
of  the  Company's  ships,  and  two  ship^  of  the  line, 
with  600  of  the  King's  troops  on  board.  On  the  . 
31st  of  December  the  Company's  ships,  with  all  the 
troq)s,  sailed  from  Bombay,  under  the  convoy  of  two 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  I6th  of  February,  at  a 
critical  moment,  at  Madras.  "  Words,"  says  Lally, 
**  are  inadequate  to  express  the  effect  which  the  ap« 

p  2 
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BOORiv.  pearanoe  of  tbem  produced.    The  ofiBcer  who  com* 
^^^'  ^'  maiided  in  the  trenches  deem^  it  even  inexpedieDt  to 
1758.   wait  for  the  landing  of  the  enem^t  aDd  two  hours  be* 
fore  receiving  orders  retired  from  his  post." 

Lally  waa  now  constrained  to  abandon  the  siege. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  on  no  more  than 
half  pay  during  the  first  isixweeksof  the  expedition,  aod 
entirely  destitute  of  pay  during  the  remaining  three. 
The  expenses  of  the  siege,  and  the  half  pay,  had  cod- 
.  sumed,  during  the  first  month,  the  milUon  of  livres 
winch  had  arrived  from  the  islands.  The  officers 
were  on  the  allowance  of  the  scddiers.  The  subnrt- 
ence  of  the  acmy  for  ibt  last  fifteen  days  had  de- 
•  pended  almost  entirely  upon  some  rice  and  butter, 
captured  in  two  small  vessels  fimn  Bengal*  A  very 
small  qumtity  of  gunpowder  remained  in  the  caaap ; 
and  Aot  a  larger  at  Pondicherry.  The  bombs  were 
wholly  consumed  three  weeks  befiire.  The  Sepojs, 
deserted  for  want  of  pay»  and  the  European  cavalry 
threatened  every  hour  to  go  over  to  the  enemy. 
The  defence  of  Pondicherry  rested  upon  SOD  inva* 
Kds;  and,  within  twelve  hours,  the  Englbh,  with 
their  reinforcements^  might  land  and  take  possession 
of  the  place.  On  the  night  of  Uie  17th  the  French 
army  decamped  from  Madras  ;*and  the  English  n>ade 
no  efforts  to  molest  their  retreat/ 

We  may  Judge  of  the  feelings;  towards  one  ati- 
other,  of  Lally  and  his  countrymen,  when  he  tells  us, 
that  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Madras  produced 

1  Qnne,  u.d8d — 469;  Mem.  pour  Leily,  p.  90^117.  Of  the  sick 
and  woaoded,  those  who  were  too  ill  to  be  removed^  to  the  namber  of 
thkty-three^  aocording  to  Lally's  own  account,  .to  that  of  iattj^Diat  ac- 
OordiDg  to  Idr.  Orme's,  wen  Jeft  behind,  and  lecommeiided  bjr  a  letter 
of  Lalljr  to  the  English  commander.  They  were  treated,  as  Lally  biio- 
tdf  dedaree,  with  all  the  care  which  the  laivs^  both  of  war  and  of  ^^' 
mtnitfi  prescribed. 
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at  FoBcficberrjr  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  joy^BOOKiv. 
and  itas  celebrated  by  his  enemies  as  an  occasion  of  '  ^' 
triumph,  j75^^ 

The  Nabobs  Midiomed  AIi»  who  had  retreated  into 
Madras  when  the  French,  regained  the  ascendancy  in 
the  province,  had  been  removed  during  the  siege  to 
Trichinopoly ;  and  of  his  two  refractory  brothets 
Ahdul  Wahab  and  Nejeeb  Oolla,  who  had  taken  the 
side  of  the  French,  the  former  returned  to  the  Eng- 
liah  connexion,  before  the  siege  of  Madras,  and  was 
joined  to  the  party  of  the  Eng^h  kept  in  tlie  field  to 
act  upon  the  enemy's  communications;  the  latter, 
induced  by  the  event  of  the  siege  to  anticipate  suc- 
cess to  the  party  which  he  had  renounced,  murdered 
an  the  French  in  his  service,  except  a  single  officer, 
and  professed  himself  a  partizan  of  the  English. 

The  English  now  elevated  their  hopes  to  the  re* 
covery  of  the  province,  but  found  their  operations 
cramped  by  the  narrowness  of  their  funds.  It  was 
the  6th  of  Mardi  before  the  army,  consisting  of 
II56  Europeans,  rank  and  file,  1570  Sepoys,  1120 
coQeriea  (insular  troops  of  the  southern  Polygars,) 
and  1956  horse,  was  in  a  condition  to  move.  The 
countries  of  Madura  and  Tiiiivelly  at  the  same  time 
recalled  the  attention  of  the  Presidency,  No  sooner 
had  the  troops  been  withdrawn  for  the  defence  of 
Madras,  than*  the  refractory  chiefs  begain  their  en- 
croachments. Only  the  towns  of  Madura  and  Pa* 
lam-Cotah,  preserved  by  the  steadiness  of  the  Se- 
poys in  garrison,  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
English.  And  Mahomed  Issoof,  who  had  com- 
manded with  reputation  the  Company's  native  iroops, 
in  their  former  attempts  in  that  country,  was  now 
sent  back,  in  the  quality  of  renter,  with  a  body  c^ 
SqjKvys,  for  the  recovery  of  the  country* 
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« 

BOOK  IV.  The  French  army  had  marched  from  Madras  in 
^^^'  ^'  the  direction  of  Conjeveram ;  and  there  the  French 
1759,  ^^^  English  armies  remained  in  sight  of  one  another, 
without  any  operation  of  importance,  for  twx>  and 
twenty  days.  The  English,  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
made  a  march  upon  Wandewash ;  took  possesabn  of 
the  town,  and  began  to  open  ground  against  the  fort. 
This  brought  the  French  army  to  defend  it ;  upon 
which  the  English  decamped  in  the  night;  by  a 
forced  march  of  two  days  arrived  at  Conjeveram, 
and  took  it  by  assault.  The  two  armies  continued 
to  watch  one  another  till  the  28th  of  May,  whenthey 
both  went  into  cantonments. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  Admiral  Pococke  had  ar- 
hved  upon  the  coast  from  Bombay,  but  had  con- 
tinued to  windward  of  Pondicherry,  and  prindpally 
-at  Negapatnam,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  French 
squadron,  which  was  expected  from  the  isles.  And 
near  the  end  of  June,  three  of  the  usual  ships  arrived 
at  Madras,  with  100  recruits  of  the  Company,  and 
intelligence  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Coote,  with 
1000  of  the  King's  troops,  might  be  shortly  expected 
on  the  coast.  The  satisfaction,  however,  which  this 
good  fortune  was  calculated  to  excite^  was  grievously 
damped  by  an  attendant  piece  of  advice ;  that  the 
Court  of  Directors,  "  dazzled,"  as  Mr.  Orme  ex- 
presses it,  "  by  representations  of  the  great  wealth 
acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  and  of  its  suffi- 
ciency to  supply  their  other  presidencies,  had  dete^ 
mined  to  send  no  more  treasure  to  any  of  them  till 
the  year  1760."  From  the  first  moment  of  Indian 
conquests  to  a  late  period  in  their  history,  were  the 
Company  led  into  blunders,  and  were  but  too  success- 
ful in  misleading  the  councils  of  the  nation,  by  their 
absurd  estimates  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  Indian  do- 
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minion.    This  intelligence  was  so  disadtroiis^  and  full  BOOK  IV. 
of  discouragement,   "  that  for  every  reason,''   says  ^"^^'  ^ 
Mr.  Orme,  **  it  was  kept  within  the  Coundl.**  ^^gg^ 

Towards  the  end  of  July  five  of  the  expected  ships, 
with  the  first  division  of  the  troops,  arrived  at  Negai- 
patnam,  and  having  given  out  the  provisions  and 
stores  which  they  had  brought  for  the  use  of  the 
squadron,  sailed  for  Madras.     On  the  20th  of  August 
the  squadron  left  Negapatnam,  and  sailed  for  Trinco- 
malee  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Frendi  fleet 
was  descried,  on  the  2d  of  September.     D'Ach£  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  three  ships  from 
France ;  but  as  the  resources  of  the  islands  were  in- 
adequate to  refit  and  supply  the  fleet,  not  only  much        '^ 
time 'had  been  lost,  but  he  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  sea,  in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  equipment. 
It  was  the  10th  of  September  before  the  state  of  the 
winds  and  the  weather  permitted  the  encounter  of  the 
fleets.    The  English  having  the  wind,  came  down 
a-breast,  whUe  the  French,  who  were  farthest  out  at 
sea,  lay-to  in  line   of  battle  a*head.     The  English 
squadron  consisted  o(  nine  sliips  of  the  line,  a  frigate, 
the  Queensborougb,  two  of  the  Company's  ships, 
and  a  fire  ship.     The  French  were  eleven  sail  of  the 
fine,  and  three  frigates ;  and  their  total  batterer  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  English  by  174  guns,  and  conse- 
quently, by  eighty-seven  in  action.    The  engagement 
lasted  scarcely  two  hours,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  ships  having  quitted  the  line,  the  whole 
fleet  sailed  away,  and^  in  a  few  minutes  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  English  shot.     Such  was  the  indeci- 
sive character  of  naval  actions  in  general,  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  we  now  refer.     The  English,  though 
they  had  clearly  the  victory,  had  also  the  principal 
share  of  the  loss.     In  point  of  men  the  injury  was 
uipposed  to  be  nearly  equal  on  both  sides ;  but  all 
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BOOK  IV.  tiA  French  ships,  one  only  excepted^  carried  t^^naik 
^^^'  ^'  when  they  retired  from  the  fight ;  noee  of  the  Eng- 
17A9  ^^^  ship^t  after  the  engagement,  could  set  half  their 
saila»  and  two  w&e  obliged  to  be  taken  in  tow.  The 
English  fleet  anchored  the  next  day  in  the  road  of 
Negapatnani,  and  the  French  in  four  days  arrived  at 
Posidicherry. 

As  nothing  could  exceed  the  distress  of  the 
French  in  respect  to  supplies ;  so  their  hqpes  were 
ardent  of  relief  by  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  The  fort 
bf  Covrepawk  had  surrendered  upon  summons^  to  a 
detachment  of  the  English  army,  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  Lally's  own  re* 
giment  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and,  by  their  ex- 
ample, subverted  the  Qiiscipline  of  the  whole  array. 
The  confidence  of  the  English  had  mou)ited  so  high, 
that  Major  Brereton^  who  commanded  the  troops,  and 
who  burned  for  an  opportunity  of  performing  some 
exploit  before  the  arrival  of  Coote,  pei*suaded  the 
Presidency  to  sanction  an  attempt  for  the  reduction 
of  Wandewash.  After  waiting  till  the  roads  were 
passable,  the  whole  army  marched  from  Conjeveram 
on  the  26th  of  September.  The  princi{>al  part  of  the 
French  forces  were  concentrated  at  Wandewash  ;  and 
the  enterprise  was  unsuccessful.  The  English  made 
a  spirited  attack  on  the  night  of  the  29th,  but  were  re- 
sisted with  great  gallantry,  and  finally  repulsed  with  a 
loss  of  more  |;han  SDO  men.  In  this  action,  a  detach- 
ment  of  grenadiers  were  very  expeditiously  quitting 
the  vicinity  of  danger ;  when  their  officer,  instead  of 
calling  aftisr  them,  an  imprudence  which  would,  in  aU 
probaMlity,  have  converted  their  retreat  4nto  a  flight, 
ran  till  he  got  before  them,  and  then,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  said,  **  Halt,*?  as  giving  the  ordinal^ 
wcuxl  of  command.  The  habit  "of  discipline  pre- 
yailed..     The  men  stopped^  formed   accordiog  to 
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atdetSf  and  mardied  baift:  into  the  some  .of  actidik  boqriv. 
But  Mb  success  of  the  French,  however  brilliant,  ^""^^^  ^ 
neithar  clothed  the  men,  not*  provided  them  with  pro-    2759^ 
viaoos.    Neither  the  English  nor  the  French  had 
erer  been  able  to  draw  from  the  districts  which  thej  * 
hdd  in  the  country  auffident  fimds  to  defray  the  est^ 
pense  of  ^e  troops,  employed  in   conquering  and    ^ 
defeodiiig  them.      A  considerable  portion  of  those 
districts,  whidi  the  French  hftd  been  able  to  seize 
upon  the  arrival  of  Lally,  the  English  had  again  re- 
corered.     The  Government  of  Pondicherry,  left  at- 
mosfc  wholly  destitute  of  supplies  from  Europe,  was 
utterly  exhausted,  first,  by  the  long  and  desperate 
struggle  in  which  they  had  been   engaged;    and 
secondly,  (for  the  truth  must  not  be  disguised,  though 
the  complaints  of  Lally  have  long  been  treated  with 
ridicule)  by  the  misapi^ioation  of  the  public  funds :  a^ 
calamity,  of  which  the  violent  passion  of  individuals 
&r  private  wealth  Was  a  copious  and  perennial  foun«> 
tab.    LaUy  had,  from  his  first  arrival,  been  strug'*- 
glbg  on  the  boiders  of  despair,  with  wants  which  it 
was  altogether  out  ii  his  power  to  supply.     The 
English  ha4  iteceived^  or  were  about  to  receive,  the 
most  important    accession  to  their  power.     And 
nothing  bat  the  fleet,  which  bad  now  arrived,  and  the 
supplies  which  it  might  have  brought,  could  enable 
Urn  much  longer  to  contend   with  the  difficulties 
which  environed  him. 

M.  d*Ach6  had  brought,  for  the  use  of  the  colony^ 
16,000/.  in  dollars,  with  a  quantity  of  diamonds, 
valued  at  17,000/.,  which  had  been  taken  in  an 
Ei^;fish  East  Indiaman  ;  and,  having  landed  these 
e&cts^  together  with  180  men,  he  declared  his  reso- 
lutioii  of  sailing  again  immediately  for  the  islands. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  constematiim 
of  the  cokmy  upon  this  unexpected  and  alarming  in- 
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fioOKlv.  tdfigence.    Eiren  those  who  ^  were  the  most  iodif- 
^°^^'  ^'  ferent  to  the  success  of  affairs,  when  the  rq)Utation  of 
I'j^g^    Lallj,  and  the  interest  of  their  country  alone  were  at 
stake,  now  began  to  tremble,  when  the  very  ex- 
istence t>f  the  colony,  and  their  interests  along  with 

>  it,  were  threatened  with  inevitable  destnlttion.     All 

the  principal  inhabitants,  civil  and  military,  assembled 
at  the  Gk)vemor*s  hous^,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  national  council.  A  vehement  protest  was  signed 
against  the  departure  of  the  fleet  But  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Admiral  was  inflexible;  and  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  leave  400  Cafires,  who  served  in 
the  fleet,  and  500  Europeans,  partly  marines,  and 
partly  sailors. 

At  the  Same  time  the  departure  of  Bussy  had  been 
attended,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Subahdar,  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  events,  ruinous  to  the  interests  of 
the  French.  An  expedition  from  Bengal,  fitted  out 
by  the  English  against  the  Northern  Circars,  those 
important  districts  of  which  Bussy  had  obtained  the 
dominion  from  Salabut  Jung,  had  been  attended  with 
the  most  brilliant  success  $  had  not  only  driven  the 
French  entirely  out  of  the  country,  but  had  com- 
pelled the  Subahdar  to  solicit  a  connexion  with  th^ 
English.  Nizam  Ali,  whose  audacious  and  aspiring 
character  rendered  him  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
feeble  resources  and  feeble  mind  of  his  brother,  had 
returned  from  the  flight,  to  which  he  had  been  urged 
by  the  spirit  and .  address  of  Bussy,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army ;  and  compelled  the  Subahdar  to 
replace  him  in  that  commanding  situation,  from 
which  he  had  recently  been  driven.  Bassalut  Jung, 
the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  who  anticipated  the 
revolution  which  the  victorious  return  of  Nizam  Ali 
portended,  premised  himself  important  advantages 
from  the  assistance  of  the  French,  in  the  changes 
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which  he  expected  to  ensue ;  and  dispatched  a  letter  bookie. 
to  Lally,  in  which  he  told  him  he  was  coining  to  ^^^^'  ^ 
throw  himself  into  his  arms.  *  Bussy  urged  in  strong  jy^j^^ 
terms  the  policy  of  declaring  Bassalut  Jung  Nabob 
of  Camatic.  This  wa^  opposed  by  the  step  which 
had  been  recently  taken  by  Lally,  of  making  this 
declaration^  with  nouich  ceremony  and  pomp,  in  favour 
of  the  son  of  Chunda  Saheb.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  that  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Busay,  should  be  sent  to  join  Bassalut  Jung,  who 
hovered  upon  the  borders  of  Camatic.  He  had  left 
Hyderabad,  under  pretence  of  regulating  the  affairs 
of  his  government  of  Adoni ;  but  he  sopn  directed 
his  march  toward  the  south-east,  supporting  his  army 
by  levying  contributions  as  he  proceeded,  and  ap- 
proached Nelore  in  the  month  of  July. 

M.  Bussy  arrived  at  Wandewash  the  very  day 
after  the  repulse  of  the  English ;  and,  having  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  detachment,  which  was 
destined  to  accoinpany  him  to  the  c^mp  of  Bassalut 
Jung,  proceeded  on  his  march.  But  the  French 
army,  which  had  long  been  enduring  extraordinary 
privations^  now  broke  out  into  the  most  alarming 
disorders.  More  than  a  yearns  pay  was  due  to  them ; 
they  were  destitute  of  clothing,  and  many  times  iU 
supplied  with  provisions.  The  opinion  was  dissemi- 
nated, that  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  pretended" 
had  been  left  by  the  fleet ;  and  that  the  General  was 
acquiring  immense  wealth  by  dilapidation.  On  the 
I6th  of  October  the  whole  army  was  in  mutiny,  and 
the  officers  deprived  of  all  authority.  Intelligence  of 
these  disastrous  events  overtook  Bussy  at  Arcot,  and 
induced  him  to  suspend  his  march.  The  troops  were 
at  last  restored  to  obedience  by  the  payment  of  six 

1  Meui.  pour  Lally,  p.  135. 
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BOOR  IV.  months  of  their  arrears,  and  a  complete  amnest j. 
^"^*''  ^'  But  the  delays  which  had  intervened  had  exhausted 
•11 SP.  ^^^  resources  which  enabled  Bassalut  Jung  to  re- 
main on  the  borders  of  Camatic :  He  was  at  the  same 
time  solicited,  by  a  promised  enlargement  of  hia  ter- 
ritory, to  join  with  Nizam  Ali,  who  dreaded  the  re- 
Appearance  of  M.  Bussy  in  the  territories  of  the 
Subahdar :  His  trdciur  for  the  French  alliance  was 
cooled  by  the  intelligence  of  the  disorders  among 
their  troops :  He  was  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  an 
English  corps  of  observation,  which  had  been  sent  to 
act  upon  his  rear,  if  he  should  advance  into  the  pro- 
▼ince :  And  on  the  19th  of  October  he  struck  off 
across  the  hills  into  the  district  of  Rurpa;  where 
Bussy,  who  followed  him  by  a  different  route,  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  November.  Bassalut  Jung  offered 
to  accompany  the  French  detachment  to  Arcot,  pro* 
Tided  he  was  recognized  by  the  French  as  sovereign  of 
Carnatic,  and  furnished  with  four  lacks  of  rupees  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops.  The  French  were  not 
without  objections  to  the  first  of  these  conditions,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  ftilfilling  the  last.  The  nego- 
tiation, therefore,  proved  fruitless;  and'Bussy  re- 
turned;' with  an  addition,  however,  of  400  good 
horse,  \^hom  he  had  found  the  means  of  attaching  to 
his  service.  * 

Urged  by  the  necessity  of  making  efforts  for  the 
supply,  and  even  subsistence,  of  the  army,  Lally, 
shortly  after  the  reconciliation  of  his  troops,  thought 
proper  to  divide  his  army  into  two  parts ;  with  the 
one  of  which  he  proposed  to  collect  the  rents  of  the 
southern ;  with  the  other,  stationed  at  Wandewash 

1  In  the  account  of  Bu&sy's  march,  I  haFO  followed  his  owa  and 
Orme's  accouDt.  Laliy  (Mem.  p.  136)  complains  of  his  delays,  and 
insinuates  that  to  the  misconduct  through  which  these  delays  toc^  P^*C^# 
the  loss  of  Bassalut  Jangfs  alliance  ought  lo.be  ascribed. 
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and  Arcot,  to  protect  wbai  beloog^  to  the  French  book  i v. 
in  the  northern  districts.     De  Leyrit  and  the  Council  ^^^^'  ^ 
of  Pondicherry  represented  the  danger,  which  could    u^^ 
not  be  concealed  from  Laliy  himself,  of  dividing  the 
army  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy ;  but  they 
pointed  out  no  means  by  which  it  .was  possible  to  pre* 
serve  it  togetherr    On  the  20th  of  November,  the 
division  which  marched  to  the  south  took  possession 
of  the  rich  island  of  Seringham,  which  the  garrisoir 
at  Tridiinopoly  was  too  feeUe  to  defend. 

The  English  took  the  field.  Colonel  Coote,  with 
the  last  division  of  his  regiment,  had  arrived  on  the 
87th  of  October ;  and  on  the  21st  of  November  pro- 
ceeded to  Conjeveram,  where  the  troops  were  can^ 
toned  finr  the  rains.  The  first  of  his  acts  was  to  as- 
aemUe  a  Council  of  the  principal  officers ;  that .  he 
might  obtain  from  them  a  knowlfidge  of  faitets^ 
and  profit  by  their  observatiws.  To  divide  the  at^ 
tendon  of  the  enemy,  he  began,  with  moveittenta 
wbidi  indicated  an  attack  upon  Arcot ;  but  his  real 
intentioB  was  to  gain  possession  of  Wandewash; 
which  was  attacked  and  carried  on  the  29th.  .  The 
inaction  of  the  French  army,  at  Chittapet,  which» 
^obaUy  deeming  itself  too  weak,  made  no  efibrt  for 
the  protection  of  Wandewash,  induced  the  EngHsh  to 
march  immediately  to  Carangoly,  which  made  a 
feeble  resistance,  and  surrendered  on  the  10th  dt 
December. 

The  loss  of  Arcot,  And  with  it  the  command  of  all 
the  northern  districts  of  the  province,  now  pi^esented 
itself  to  the  egres  of  LaUy  as  threatened  to  an 
farming  d^^e.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops 
were  hastily  Mcalled  from  Seringfaam ;  Bussy  ak 
the  same  time  arrived  from  his  expedition .  to  the 
camp  of  Bassajut  Jung;  a  Mahratta  cliief  and 
his  body  of  horse  were  taken  into  pay ;  and  LaUy; 
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BOOKiv.  was  eager  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery  of  Wan- 
^"^'•*-  dewash. 

lY^g^  Bussj,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion,  as  the 
French  were  superior  in  cavahy,  which  would  render 
it  dangerous  for  the  English  to  hazard  a  battle,  ex- 
cept in  circumstances  of  advantage,  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  this  superiority,  by  acting  upon 
the  communications  of  the  English,  which  would 
soon  compel  them  either  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage, 
or  retire  for  subsistence  to  Madras  :  whereas  if  they 
besieged  Wandewash,  the  English  would  have  two 
important  advantages ;  one,  that  of  fighting  with 
only  a  part  of  the  French  arhfiy,  while  another  part 
was  engaged  in  the  siege ;  the  other,  that  of  choos- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  ground,  from  the  obligation 
of  the  French  to  cover  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time  the  motives  ci  Lally  were  far 
from  groundless.  The  mental  state  of  the  soldiers 
required  some  brilliant  exploit  to  raise  them  to  the 
temper  of  animated  action.  He  was  deprived  of  all 
means  of  keeping  the  army  for  any  considerable  time 
in  the  field.  By  seizing  the  English  magazines,  he 
counted  upon  retarding  for  several  days  their  march 
to.  the  relief  of  Wandewash  ;  and  as  the  English  had 
breached  the  fort  and  taken  it  in  forty-eight  hours, 
he  counted,  and  not  unreasonably,  upon  rendering* 
himself  master  of  the  place  before  the  English  could 
arrive. 

Amusing  the  English,  by  s6me  artful  movements, 
he  surprized  and  took  Conjeveram,  which  he  con* 
eluded  was  the  place  of  the  English  magazines.  The 
fact  however  was,  that  •  the  English  had  no  maga- 
zines, but  were  dependant  on  the  purchases  of  the 
day,  and  already  straitened  for  supplies  by  the  ex- 
tensive excursions  of  his  Mahratta  horse.  Lally  re- 
paired  to  Wandewash ;  but  several  days  elapsed  be- 
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fore  his  battery  was  readj  to  play ;  and  in  the  mean  book  i v. 
time  the  English  approached.      Lally  throws  the  ^"^^-^ 
blame  upon  his  engineer  ;  whom  he  ordered  to  batter    ^^^^ 
in  breach  with  three  cannon  upon  one  of  the  towers 
of  Uie  fort,  which  was  only  protected  by  the  fire  of  a 
single  piece,  and  which,  five  weeks  before,  the  Eng- 
lish with  inferior  means  had  breached  in  forty-eight 
hours.     But  the  engineers  insisted  upon  erecting  a 
battery  in  exact  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
schools ;  and  the  soldiers  in  derision  asked  if  they 
were  going  to  attack  the  fortifications  of  Luxem- 
burgh.' 

The  project  of  Lally  having  in  this  manner  failed, 
now  was  the  time,  at  any  rate,  to  have  profited  by  the 
judicious  advice  of  Bussy,  and,  abandoning  the  siege» 
to  have  made  war  upon  the  English  means  of  supply. 
But  Lally,  who  was  aware  that  his  character  had 
fidien  low  with  the  army,  couid  not  brook  the  impu- 
tation of  retreating  before  his  enemy ;  he  prepared^ 
therefore,  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  English  army, 
and  to  continue  his  operations.     It  was  the  policy  of 
the  English  commander  to  leave  the  enemy  at  work^ 
till  they  were  ready  to  assault  the  fort,  when  he  was 
sure  of  attacking  separately,  at  his  choice,  either  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  siege,  or  those  who  covered 
them.     His  movements  were  judiciously  made ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  he  was  on  the  ground 
before  the  French  camp,  his  army  drawn  up  in  two 
fines  in  a  most  advantageous  position,  where  he  had  a 
firee  communication  with  the  fort,  and  one  of  his  flanks 
protected  by  its  fire.      The  trench  occupied  the 
ground  in  firont  of  their  line,  where  the  field  of 

A  Mem.  pour  Lally,  p.  161 ; — Orme,  ii.  577,  sayv  tbat  cannoA  ibr  the 
battery,  which  did  not  open  tiU  the  fiOth,  six  days  after  Lally  took  pos- 
•ession  of  the  Pettah  or  town  adjoining  the  fort*  were  brought  from 
V'aldore  on  carriagee  sent  from  Pondlcherry. 


<j24  the  French  defeated, 

BOOK IV.  battle  had  previously  been  marked  out.  The  English 
^"^^'  ^'  army  consisted  of  19Q0  £urq)eans,  of  whom  eighty 
1759.  ^^^  cavab*y,  2100  Sepoysi  1250  black  horse,  and 
twenty-six  field-pieces.  -  The  French,  including  SOO 
marines  and  sailors  from  the  squadron,  consisted  of 
2,2 AO  Europeans,  and  1,300  Sepoys;  for  the  Mab- 
rattas  kept  aloof  at  the  distance  of  9ome  mtte$  from 
the  field  of  battle.^  Lally,  and  apparently  with 
reason,  complains  that  his  troops  did  thdr  duty  ill  in 
the  action.  While  the  English  army  were  advancing, 
Lally,  who  imagined  he  perceived  some  wavering  on 
their  left,  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  his  artillery, 
though  Mr.  Orm^  says  they  had  not  yet  come  ¥rithin 
cannon  shot,  put  himself  at  the  h^qd  of  the  cavalry, 
to  profit  bjrihe  favourable  moment*  The  cavalry 
^fused  to  march.  The  General  suspended  t^e  Com* 
Branding  Officer,  and  ordered  the  seoodd  Captain  to 
take  the  command.  He,  also,  disobeyed.  Lally  ad- 
^^essed  himself  to  the  men ;  and  a  Comet  crying  out 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  desert  their  General  in  the  day 
of  battle,  the  officer  who  commanded  on  the  left  offered 
to  put  0ie  troop  in  motion.  They  had  not  advanced 
many  paces,  when  a  single  cannon^hot,  says  Lally, 
the  rapid  firing  of  two  pieces,  says  Mr,  Orme,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  they  galloped  off,  leaving  him  absolutely 


^  Orme,  ii.  589.  Lally  (Mem.  p.  161)  gtres  a  veiy  different  aocoant 
of  the  respective  numbers :  ibat  the  Frtocb  bwi  000  infandy,  150  ca- 
Yalry,  ;100  marines  and  sailors,  in  all  1,S50  Buropeans, .  wiA  1,S00 
Sepoys ;  and  that  the  Englith  had  2,600  infantry  and  100  cavalry,  all 
Europeans ;  of  black  troops  nearly  an  equal  number  with  the  Pre»cbv 
•^There  is  some  appearance  that  Mr.  Orme^s  account  .of  the  French 
force  is  conjectqral,  and  hence  exaggerated,  an  all  his  numbers  are  round 
numbers,  one  regiment  400,  another  700,  another  400,  caralry  300,  &je* 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  trust  to  Lally's  account  of  his  own  forces,  because 
it  was  given  in  the  face  of  bis  enemies,  who  wen  inttreated,  and 
well  able,  to  contradict  it  if  untrue ;.  and  we  need  not  besitate  t» 
take  Mr.  Orme*»  account  of  the  English,  whan  bit  knowledga  wm 
•omplete.       ' 
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alone  upon  the  plain.  ^  LaHy  returned  to  the  in-  BOOKIV* 
fimtry,  and  In^ogbt  up  his  line.  The  French  fired  ^°^*''^ 
rashlj,  and  ineffectually,  both  with  artillery  and  ^^^^^ 
musketry;  the  English  leader,  who  was  cool,  and 
perfectly  db^edy  made  his  men  reserve  their  fire,  till 
sure  of  its  execution.  The  r^ment  that  occupied 
the  enemy's  right,  when  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  English  was  now  inconsiderable,  threw  them« 
selves  into  column,  and  rushed  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Coote,  directing  the  opposite  regiment  to  be  firm,  and 
preserve  their  fire,  gave  the  command  when  the  enemy 
were  at  fifty  yards  distance.  The  fire  fell  heaYy,both  on 
their  firont  and  flanks.  Yet  it  stopped  not  the  course 
of  the  column ;  and  in  an  instant  the  two  regiments 
were  mingled  at  the  push  of  the  bayonet.  The 
wei^t  of  the  column  bore  down  what  was  opposed 
to  it;  but  as  it  had  been  left  unprotected  by  the 
flight  of  the  cavalry,  posted  on  its  right,  its  flanks- 
were  completely  exposed,  and  in  a  few  moments  lie 
ground  was  covered  w«th  the  slain,  when  it  broke,  and 
fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  tumbril  blew  up  in  the  redoubt  in  firont  of  thif 
enemy's  left ;  and  during  the  confusion  which  this 
accident  produced,  the  En^ish  tock.  possession  of  the 
post.  No  part  of  the  French  line  continued  firm 
niudi  longer.  When  ordered  to  advance,  the  sepoys 
absolutely  refused.  Bussy,  who  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  regiments,  to  lead  them  to  the 
puA  of  the  bayonet,  as  the  only  chance  of  restoring  * 
tlie  battle,  had  his  horse  wounded  under  him,  was 
abandoned  by  the  troops,  and  taken  prisoner.  Lally 
firankly  acknowledges,  that  his  cavaliy,  who  had  be- 
haved so  ill  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  protected 

^Jtfr.  Orme,  ii.  583,  aayis,  that  two  field-pieces,  which  fired  severs! 
times  in  one  minute,  and  brought  down  ten  or  fifteen  men  or  horses^ 
caafced  the  flight. 

▼01-.  Ill,  Q 
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BOOKIV.  his  retreat  with  great  gallantly :  He  was  thus  ^n-» 
^^^'  ^'  abled  to  wait  for  the  junction  of  the  detachment  at 
1760.    Wandewash,  and  to  carry  off  his  light  baggage  and 
the  wounded     The  black  cavalry  of  the  English 
were  too  timid,  and  the  European  too  feeble  in  num- 
bers, to  impede  the  retreat. 

Lally  retired  to  Chittapet,  from  which,  without 
strengthening  the  garrison,  he  proceeded  the  follow- 
ing day  towards  Gingee.  The  enterprise  next  re- 
solved on  by  Colonel  Coote  was  the  reduction  of 
Arcot,  toward  which,  the  day  after  the  battle;  he 
sent  forward  a  body  of  troops*.  Intelligence  however 
of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  enemy  had  left 
Chittapet,  gave  him  hopes  of  making  that  a  previous 
acquisition.  In  two  days  the  English  effected  a 
breach,  and  the  garrison  surrendered.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  Coote  arrived  at  Arcot.  On  the^th  three 
batteries  opened  on  the  town^  On  the  night  of  the 
6th  the  army  began  their  approaches.  Although 
.  operations  were  retarded  for  want  of  ammunition,  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  the  sap  was  carried  near  the 
foot  of  the  glacis ;  and  by  noon,  two  breaches,  but 
fiar  from  practicable,  were  effected;  when,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  English,  a  flag  of  truce  a[>peared, 
and  the  place  was  surrendered.  Not  three  men  had 
been  lost  to  the  garrison,  and  they  might  have  held 
out  ten  days  longer,  before  the  assault  by  storm 
could  have  been  risked. 

From  Gingee  Lally  withdrew  the  French  troops  to 
Valdore,  both  to  prevent  the  English  from  taking 
post  between  them  and  Pondicherry,  and  to  protect 
the  districts  to  the  south,  from  Vhich  alone  provisions 
could  be  obtained.  The  difficulties  of  Lally,  which 
had  so  long  been  great,  were  now  approaching  to  ex- 
tremity. The  army  was  absolutely  without  equip- 
ments, stores,  and  provisions,  and  he  was  destitute  of 
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resources  to"  supply  them.     He  repaired  to  Pondi- BOOK  iv. 
cherry  to  demand  assistance,  which  he  would  not  be-  1 

Keve  that  the  governor  and  council  were  unable  to    1760. 
afford.     He  represented  them  as  embezzlers  and  pe- 
culators ;  and  there  was  no  imputation  *  of  folly,  of 
cowardice,  or  of  dishonesty,  which  was  spared  against 
him  in  return. 

To  proceed  with  the  reduction  of  the  secondary 
forts  which  the  enemy  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
province ;  to  straiten  Pondicherry,  arid,  if  sufficient 
force  should  not  arrive  from  France  for  its  relief,  to 
undertake  the  reduction  of  that  important  place,  was 
the  plan  of  operations  which  the  English  embraced.  ^ 
The  country  between  Alamparva  and  Pondicherry 
was  plundered  and  burnt;  Timery  surrendered  oh 
the  1st  of  February;  Devi-Cotah  was  evacuated 
about  the  same  time ;  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
Trinomalee  surrendered ;  the  fort  of  Permacoil  was 
taken  after  some  resbtance  in  the  beginning  g( 
March ;  and  Alamparva  on  the  12th.  Carical  now 
remained  the  only  station  on  the  coast,  except  Pon* 
dicherry,  in  possession  of  the  French  ;  and  of  this  it 
was*  important  to  deprive  them,  before  the  shortly 
expected  return  of  the  fleet.  A  large  armament 
was  sent  from  Madras,  and  the  officer  who  com- 
manded at  Trichinopoly  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Carical  with  all  the  force  which  could  be  spared  from 


>  Lally  says  (Tableau  llistor.  dc  I'Expedition  de  Flnde,  p.  32),  and 
appftrently  with  jastice,  <<  11  n'est  pas  douteux  que  si  rennemie  se  Hit 
pmU  tout  de  raite  [after  the  battle  of  Waadewash]  sur  Pondtcb^ry,  il 
s'en  fQt  reodu  maitre  en  buit  jours.  II  n';  avoit  pas  un  grain  de  ris  dans 
la  place;  les  lettres,  prieres>  ordres,  et  menaces  que  le Compte De  Lally 
eiaployoit  depois  deox  mtn  via-a-^is  da  Sieur  de  Leyrit,  n*avoient  pa  1« 
detenninerii  y  Softner  un  t eul  magazin/'  The  English  leaders  appear 
to  hare  bad  no  conception  of  the  extremely  reduced  state  of  the  French^ 
and  how  sutfe  it  would  have  been  t^  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  seat  of 
tbe  coloqy.  .        ; 

Q  2 


iS8  Lalfy  mgoiiates 

BOOK  IV.  the  garrison.  Lally  endeavoured  to  send  9r  strong 
^^^^'^'  detachment  to  its  relief;  but  tlie  place  made  a 
1760.  i^^^b^^  defence,  and  yielded  on  the  &ih  of  April 
before  assistance  could  arrive.  On  the  15th  of  that 
month  Valdore  surrendered  after  a  feeble  resistance ; 
as  did  Chillambaram  on  the  20th.  Cuddalore  was 
taken  about  the  same  time,  and  several  strong  at* 
tempts  by  the  enemy  to  regain  it  were  successfiilly 
resisted. 

By  the  1st  of  May  the  French  army  was  confined 
to  the  bounds  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  English  en* 
camped  within  four  miles  of  the  town ;  the  English 
powerfully  reinforced  frcnn  England,  and  elated  with 
remembrance  of  the  past,  as  well  as  hope  for  the 
future ;  their  antagonists  abandoned^  by  neglect  at 
homa^  to  iqsuperable  diflSculties ;  and  lodang  with 
eager  eyes  to  the  fleet,  which  never  arrived.  On  the 
part  of  the  English,  Admiral  Cornish  had  reached 
the  const'with  six  ships  k£  the  Une,  bdbre  the  end  of 
February :  On  the  Sdtii  of  April  Admiral  Stevens, 
who  now  commanded  in  room  of  Pococke,  amved 
with  four  ships  of  the  liae ;  and  on  the  28d  of  May 
came  anolAer  diip  of  the  line,  with  three  companies 
of  tjbe  royal  artillery  on  board. 

As  the  last  renudning  chance  of  prolonging  tlfe 
sta'uggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  French  calonyi 
Lally  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  natives ;  and  fixed 
upon  the  Mysoreans  as  the  power  most  capable  of 
rendering  him  the  assistance  whic^  he  required. 
The  adventurer  Hyder  AU  was  now  at  the  head  of 
a  fiirmidable  army,  and,  though  not  as  yet  witiioat 
powerful  opponents,  had  nearly  at  his  disposal  the  re* 
sources  of  Mysore.  Negotiation  wias  performed ;  and 
nn  i^;reement  was  conchided.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Mysdrean  chief  undertook  to  supply  a  certain  quan* 
tity  of  bullocks  for  the  provision  of  Pondicfaeny,  and 
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to  jdn  the  French  with  8,000  select  horse,  and  5,000  BOOK  IV. 
Sepoys.     On  the  other  hand  the  French  consented  ^^^-^ 
to  give  the  Mysofeans  immediate  possession^  of  the    ^  760. 
fort  of  Thiagar,  a  most  important  station,  near  two 
of  the  principal  passes  into  Camatic,  at  an  easy  dis- 
tance from  Baramhal,  and  about  fifty  miles  E.  S.^E^      /  '  /  .. 
from  Ppndicheny.  Even  Madura  and  TiniveHywere  ;// 

said  to  be  promised,  if  by  aid  of  such  valuable  allies  ' ' 
the  war  in  Camatic  were  brought  to  a  favourable 
conclusion.  This  resource  proved  of  little  importance 
to  the  French.  The  My soreans  (who  routed  however  a 
detachment  of  the  English .  army  sent  to  interrupt 
their  march)  were  soon  discouraged  by  what  they  be- 
held of  the  condition  of  the  French ;  and  soon  re- 
called fay  an  emergency  which  deeply  affected  Hyder 
at  home.  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Pondi- 
cherry  about  four  weeks,  during  which  time  I^ally 
had  found  it  impossible  to  draw  from  them  any  ma- 
terial service ;  and  departing  in  the  night  without  his 
knowledge  they  marched  back  to  Mysore.  A  few 
days  before  their  departure  sax  of  the  English  Com- 
pany's ships  arrived  at  Madras  with  king's  troops  to 
the  amount  of  600  men :  On  the  2d  of  September^ 
one  month  later,  several  other  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany arrived,  and  along  with  them  three  ships  of 
war,  and  a  portion  of  a  Highland  regiment  of  the 
King,  increasing  the  fleet  in  India  to  the  amount  of 
seventeen  sail  of  the  line. 

Lally  had  now,  and  it  is  no  ordinary  praise,  during 
almost  eig^t  months  since  the  total  discomfiture  of 
his  army  at  Wandewash,  imposed  upon  the  English 
so  much  respect,  as  deterred  them  from  the  siege  of 
Pondicherry;  and»  notwithstanding  the  desperate 
state  of  his  resources,  found  means  to  supply  the 
fort,  which  had  been  totally  destitute  of  provisions, 
with  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  the  garrison  for 
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BOOK  ly.  several  nvonths.  And  he  still  resolved  to  strike  a 
Chap.  4.  ^^^^^  w^ich  might  impress  them  with  an  opinion  that 
'  1 760.  ^^  ^^^  capable  of  offensive  operations  of  no  incon- 
siderable magnitude.  He  formed  a  plan,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  indicate  both  judgment  and  sagacity, 
ibr  attacking  the  English  camp  by  surprise  in  four 
places  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September.  But 
one  of  the  four  divisions,  into  which  his  army  was 
formed  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise,  fell  be- 
hind its  time,  and  disconcerted  the  operation^  of  the 
remainder. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  in  the  English  armyi 
which  affords  another  proof  (we  shall  find  abundance 
of  them  as  we  proceed)  of  the  impossibility  of  govern- 
ing any  country  well  from  the  distance  of  half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  No  government,  which 
had  any  regard  to  the  maxims  either  of  justice  or  of 
prudence,  would  deprive  of  his  authority  a  comman- 
^er»  who,  like  Colonel  Coote,  bs^d  brought  a  great 
and  arduous  service  to  the  verge  of  completion,  at 
the  very  moment  when,  without  a  chance  of  failure, 
he  was  about  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  which  would 
give  to  his  preceding  operations  the  principal  piut  of 
their  splendour  and  renown.  Yet  the  East  India 
Company,  without  intending  so  reprehensible  a  con- 
duct, and  from  their  unavoidable  ignorance  of  what 
after  many  months  was  to  be  the  state  of  affairs,  bad 
sent  out  a  commission,  with  the  fleet  just  arrived,  for 
Major  Monson  the  second  in  command,  to  supersede 
Coote  who  was  destined  for  Bengal.  Monson  was 
indeed  directed  to  naake  no  use  of  his  commission 
while  Coote  remained  upon  the  coast ;  but  the  spirit 
of  Coote  would  not  permit  him  to  make  any  advan- 
tage of  this  indulgence ;  and  had  he  been  less  a  man 
of  sense  and  temper,  had  he  been  more  governed  by 
that  boyish  sensibility  to  injury^  which  among  vulgar 
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people  passes  for  honour,  this  imprudent  step  of  the  BOOK  IV. 
Company  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  ^"^^'  *' 
serious  consequences.     When  Coote  was  to  proceed    i^qq^ 
to  Bengal,  it  was  the  destination  of  his  regiment  to 
proceed  along  with  *  him.     The  Council  of  Madras 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm.     Monson  de- 
clared that  if  the  regiment  were  removed  he  would 
not  undertake  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.     Coote  con- 
sented that  his  regiment  should  remain,  to  encircle 
the  brows  of  another  with  laurels  which  belonged  to 
his  own.' 

Around  Pondicherry,  like  many  other  towns  in 
India,  ran  a  hedge  of  the  strong  prickly  shrubs  of  the 
country,  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  the  sudden  incur- 
sions of  the  irregular  cavalry  of  the  country.  As  the 
position  of  the  French  was  contrived  to  give  it  what- 
soever protection  this  rampart  could  yield,  the  first 
operation  of  Monson  was  intended  to  deprive  them 
of  that  advantage.  The  attack  was  indeed  success- 
ful ;  but,  through  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  officers,  the  plan  was  badly  executed;  and 
cronsiderable  loss  was  incurred.  Among  the  rest, 
Monson  himself  was  wounded,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble for  a  time  of  acting  in  the  field.  Colonel  Coote 
had  not  yet  sailed  for  Bengal ;  and  Monson  and  the 
Goundl  joined  in  requesting  him  to  resume  the  com- 
mand. He  returned  to  the  camp  on  the  20th  of 
September,  and  actively  proceeded  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  outposts.  When  the  rains  began,  in  the 
beg^ning  of  October,  the  camp  was  removed  to  an 
elevated  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  town; 
and  during  the  rains  no  efforts  were  made,  except 
those  on  the  part  of  the  French,  to  introduce  provi- 
sions, and  those  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  frus- 
trate their  attempts.  About  the  beginning  of  Dcr 
cember,  the  rains  drawing  to  a  close,  preparations 
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BOOK  IV.  were  made  fiur  improving  the  blockade  into  moite  ex- 
^"^^'  ^*  peditious  methods  of  reduction.  Several  batteries 
J76L  ^^^  prepared,  which  played  on  the  town  from  the 
8th  to  the  80th  of  December.  On  that  day  a  dread- 
ful storm  arose,  which  stranded  three  of  the  English 
ships  in  the  road,  and  seriously  damaged  the  greater 
pert  of  the  fleet ;  while  it  tore  up  the  tents  of  the 
addiers,  and  threw  the  camp  into  the  utmost  con- 
AisioD.  Fortunately  the  inundation  produced  by  the 
storm  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  enemy  ta 
move  their  artillery,  nor  could  the  troops  carry  their 
own  ammunition  dry.  The  greatest  diligence  was 
exerted  in  restoring  the  works.  An  attempt  fiEoled, 
which  was  made  on  the  5th  of  January  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  redoubt  still  retained  by  the  enemy.  But 
on  the  12th  of  January  the  trenches  were  opened^ 
The  enemy  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
privation.  Lally  himself  was  sick;  worn  out  with 
vexation  and  fatigue.  The  dissensions  which  raged 
within  the  fort  had  deprived  him  of  almost  all  au- 
thority {  A  very  feeble  resistance  was  therefore  made 
to  the  progress  of  the  English  works.  The  provi* 
aions,  which  such  arduous  efforts  had  been  required 
to  introduce  into  the  fort,  had  been  manag^  without 
economy ;  the  importunities  of  Lally  to  force  away 
the  black  inhabitants,  who  consumed  the  stores  of 
the  place  with  so  much  rapidity,  were  resisted,  till 
matters  were  approadiing  to  the  last  extremity. 
While  provisions  for  some  days  yet  lemained,  Lally 
.  urged  the  Council,  since  a  capitulation  must  regard 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  affairs  of  the  colony, 
to  concert  general  measures  for  obtaining  the  most 
favourable  terms;  and  procured  nothing  but  chica- 
nery in  return.  The  device  of  the  Council  was  to 
l^reserve  to  themselves,  if  possible,  the  appearance  d 
having  had  no  share  in  the  unpopular  transaction  of 
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8iirr»ider,  ftod  the  advanti^,  dear  ta  their  resent-  BO(»iv. 
menta,  of  throwing  with  all  it$  wei^t  the  Uame  ^'^'^ 
upon  Laity*    When  at  last  not  two  days'  provisions    n^^ 
remained  in   the  magazines,  Lally  informed  them 
that  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  delivering  up 
the  military  possession  of  the  place;  for  the  civil 
afiairs  it  rested  with  them  to  make  what  provision 
was  in  their  power.     Toward  the  dose  of  day  on 
the  14th,  a  commissioner  frdm  Lally,  together  with  a 
deputation  from  the  Council,  approached  the  English 
camp*     The  enemy  claimed  the  benefit  of  a  cartd 
which  had  been  conclnded  between  the  two  crowns^ 
and  which  they  represented  as  precluding  them  from 
proposing  any  capitulation  for  the  town  of  Pondi* 
<^ierry.    As  a  dispute  respecting  that  cartel  remained 
still  undecided,  Coote  refused  to  be  guided  by  it,  or 
to  accept  ,any  other  terms  than  those  of  an  uncondi- 
tional  surrender.    Their  compliance,  as  he  concluded 
with  sufficient  assurance,  the  necessity  of  their  affain 
rendered  wholly  indispensable. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  surrender,  there  arose 
between  the  English  civil  and  military  authorities  a 
dispute,  which,  had  the  military  been  as  daring  as 
the  dvil,  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  Mr.  Pigot,  the  Governor  of 
Madras,  made  a  formal  demand,  that  Pondichary 
should  be  given  up  to  the  Presidaicy,  as  the  pro> 
perty  of  the  East  India  Company.  Coote  assemUed 
a  council  of  war,  consisting  of  the  chief  officers,  both 
of  the  fleet  and  the  army,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  place  ought  to  be  held  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Sing.  Pigot»  with  a  hardihood  wffich  subdued  them ; 
thoii^h,  in  a  man  without  arms  in  his  hands,  to- 
ward men  on  whose  arms  he  totally  depended,  it 
might  have  been  a  hardihood  attended  with  risk; 
dedared  that^  unless  Pondicherry .  were  given  up  to 
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BOOK  IV.  the  Presidency,  he  would  furnish  no  money  for  the 
^'^'  subsistence  of  the  King's  troops  or  the  French  pri- 
1761.  ^°^i^-  Upon  this  intimation  the  military  authorities 
submitted. 

Two  places,  Thiagar,  and  the  strong  fort  of 
Gingee,  still  remsdned  in  possession  of  the  French  in 
Camatic.  The  garrisons,  4iowever,  who  saw  no  hope 
of  relief,  made  but  a  feeUe  i*esistance ;  and  on  the 
5th  of  April  Gingee  surrendered,  alter  which  the 
French  had  not  a  single  military  post  in  India ;  for 
even  Mah6  and  its  dependencies,  on  $Jie  Malabar 
coast,  had  been  attacked  and  reduced  by  a  body  of 
troops  which  the  fleet  landed  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. The  council  of  Madras  lost  no  time  in  levelling 
the  town  and  fortifications  of  Pondicherry  with  the 
ground. 

Dreadful  was  the  fate  which  awaited  the  unfortu- 
nate Lally,  and  important  are  the'  lessons  which  it 
reads.  By  the  feeble  measures  of  a  weak  and  defec- 
tive government,  a  series  of  disasters,  during  some 
preceding  years,  had  fallen  upon  France;  and  a 
strong  sentiment  of  disapprobation  prevaSled  in  the 
nation  against  the  hands  by  which  the  machine  of 
government  was  conducted.  When  the  total  loss  of 
the  boasted  acquisitions  of  the  nation  in  India  was 
reported,  the  public  discontent  was  fanned  into  a 
flame ;  and  the  ministry  were  far  from  easy  with  re- 
gard to  the  shock-  which  it  might  communicate  to 
the  structure  of  their  power.  Any  thing  was  to  be 
done  which  might  have  the  effect  to  avert  the 
danger.  Fortunately  for  them,  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons arrived  from  India,  boiling  with  resentment 
against  Lally,  and  pouring  out  the  most  bitter  accu- 
sations. Fortunately  for  them,  too,  the  public, 
swayed  as  usual  by  first  appearances,  and  attaching 
the  blame  to  the  man  whq  had  the  more  imiftediate 
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^dance  of  the  affturs/upon  x^hich  ruin  had  come,  BOOiciv. 
appeared  abundantly  disposed  to  overlook  the  minis*  ^^''^'  ^' 
try  in  their  condemnation  of  Lally.  The  pqmlar  in*  ^,.^1^ 
dignation  was  carefully  cultivated;  and  by  one  of 
those  acts. of  imposture  and  viUainy  of  which  the  his* 
tory  of  ministries  in  ail  the  countries  of  Europe  affords 
no  .lack  of  instances,  it  was  resolved  to  rase  a  screen 
between  the  ministry  and  popular  hatred,  by  the  crad 
and  disgraceful  destruction  of  Lally.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  France,  he  was  throwq  into^he  Bastille; 
fix>m  the  Bastille,  as  Ik  place  too  honourable  for  him» 
he  was  removed  to  a  common  prison.  An  accusjfitioUi 
consisting  of  vague  or  Mvobus  imputartions,  was 
preferred  against  him.  Nothing  whaitsoever  wa» 
proved,  except  that  his  conduct  did  not  cpme.  up  to 
the  very  perfection  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  and  that 
it  did  display  the  greatest  ardour  in  the  service^  the 
greatest  disinterestedness,  fiddity,  and  perseverance, 
with  no  common  share  of  militarj^  talent,  and  of  men- 
tal resources.  The  grand  tribunal  of  the  nation,  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  found  no  difficulty  in  seconding 
the  wishes  of  the  ministry,  and  the  artificial  cry  of  the 
day,  by  condemning  him  to  an  ignominious  death. 
Lially,  confident  in  his  innocence,  had  never  once  an- 
ticipated the  possibility  of  any  other  sentence  than 
th^t  of  an  honourable  acquittal.^  When  it  was  read 
to  mm  in  his  dungeon,  he  was  thrown  into  an  agony 
of  surprise  and  indignation ;  and  taking  up  {i  ^pair  of 
compasses,  with  which  he  had  been  sketching  a  chart 
of  the  Coromapdel  coast,  he  endeavoijred  to  strike 
them  to  his  heart ;  but  his  arm  was  lield  by  a  per- 
.  son  that  was  neat  him.  With  indecent  precipitation 
he  was  executed  that  very  day.  He  was  dragged 
through  the  stress  of  Paris  in  a  dirty  dung  cart ; 
and  lest  he  shdtild  address  the  people,  a  gag  was 
stuffed  into  his  mouth,  so  large  as  to  project  beyond 
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BOOKlv.his  lipft.     Vditaire,  who  had  already  signalized^  ha 
Cbap.  4.  p^ii  lyy.  gome  memorable  interpootioiis  in  favour  of 

1761.  j^>^i^  ^^  ^^  oppreseedy  against  French  jndges  and 
their  law,  exerted  himself  to  expose,  in  a  clear  %ht, 
the  real  circumstances  of  this  horrid  transaction; 
which  Mr.  Orme  scruples  not  to  caU  ^  a  murder 
committed  with  the  sword  of  justice*"  It  was  the 
son  of  this  very  man»  who,  under  the  name  of  Layy 
Toleiidalt  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
My,  and  by  his  ekxjuence  and  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  contributed  to  crumble  into  dust  a  monarchjs 
under  which  acts  of  this  atrocioos  description  were 
so  liable  to  happen.  Thus  had  the  French  East  In« 
diaCompai^p  within  a  few  years,  destroyed  three, 
the  only  eminent  men  who  had  ever  been'  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  affairs  in  India,  Labodrdonnais,  Du- 
{dleix,  and  Lally.  It  did  not  long  survive  this  last 
display  of  its  imbecility  and  injustice.^ 

*•• 

*  For  theM  evcots  leeJIleiii.  pour  le  Comte  d«  Lallj;  Mem.  paurit 
Siear  De  Leyrit;  Mem.  pour  Buuy;  Orme,  vol.  ii.;'Cambrid|^; 
Wilks ;  Voltaire,  Fragmens  Hist,  sur  Tlnde^  et  sor  la  Mort  di  Comte 
aeLallj. 
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CHAP.  V. 

First  Nabohship  of  Meer  Jaffier — Ejppedition 
against  the  Northern  Circars — Emperor^s  eldest 
Son,  and  Nabobs  of  Oude  and  Allahabad^  iwoadc 
Bengal — Cliw  resigns  the  Government,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Vansittart — Jaffier  dethronedp 
and  Meer  Catisim  set  up — Disorders  by  the  pri- 
vate Trade  of  Company^ s  Servants — War  xoith 
Causim — He  is  dethroned,  and  Jaffier  again  set 
up — TVar  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude-^Death  of 
Jaffier^His  Son  made  nominal  Nabob-^Courts 
of  Proprietors  and  J^irectors^^Clive  sent  back 
to  govern  Bengal. 

A  BBFECTIVE  treasury  is  the  grand  and  perennial  BOOKIV. 
source  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  sovereigns  of  ^* 

India.  This  evil  pressed  with  peculiar  weight  upon  ^^57. 
Meer  Jaffier.  Before  the  battle  (^  Plassy*  which 
rendered  him  Subahdar,  his  own  resources  were 
scanty  and  precarious.  The  liberality  of  Aliverdi, 
the  expense  of  his  war  with  the  Mahrattas^  and  the 
ravages  of  that  destructive  enemy»  left  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  province  a  scanty  inheritance  to  Suraja 
Dowla :  The  thoughtless  profligacy  of  that  princet 
even  had  his  reign  been  of  adequate  dui'ation,  was 
oat  likely  to  add  to  the  riches  of  the  state :  To  pur- 
chase the  conspiracy  of  the  £oglJsh|  Meer  Jaffier, 
with  the  prodigality  of  Eastern  iMrofession^  had  pro* 
mised  sums  which  he  was  altogether  unable  to  piQr : 
The  chiefs. whom  he  had  ^^ebaucfaied  by  (he. hopes  of 
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BOOK  IV.  sharing  in  his  fortunes,  were  impatient  to  reap  the 

^^^^'  ^'  fruits  of  their  rebellion ;  And  the  pay  of  the  troops 

1757.   ^^  deeply  in  arrear.     In  these  circumstances,  it  was 

almost  impossible  for  any  man  to  yield  satisfaction. 

The  character  of  Meer  Jaffier  was  ill  calculated  for 

approaching  to  that  point  of  perfection. 

In  making  promises,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  any  great  and  attractive  object,  an  Indian  sove- 
reign seldom  intends  to  perform  any  more,  than  just 
as  much  as  he  may  find  it  unavoidable  to  perform ; 
and  counts,  in  general,  too,  with  a  well-grounded  cer- 
tainty, upon  evading  a  considerable  part  at  least  of 
th^t  for  which  he  had  engaged.  To  Meer  J^er  the 
steadiness  with  wliich  the  English  adhered  to  the 
original  stipulations  appeared,  for  a  time,  the  artifice 
merely  of  cunning  men,  who  protract  an  accommoda- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  advantage- 
ous. Private  bribes,  to  defeat  public  ends,  in  Orien- 
tal politics,  an  engine  seldom  worked  in  vain,  were 
applied  with  some  perseverance.  When  he  found 
the  rigid  fuHilment  of  the  vast  engagements  to  the 
.  English,  still  peremptorily  and  urgently  claimed,  he 
was  not  only  surprised  but  exasperated ;  and  began 
to  hope,  that  some  favourable  event  would  deliver 
him  from  such  obstinate  and  troublesome  associ- 
ates.* 

The  English  were  not  the  parties  against  whom 
his  animosities  were  first  displayed.  Aliverdi  Khan, 
aware  of  the  rebellious  and  turbulent  spirit,  which 
almost  always  reigned  among  those  adventurers  from 
Iran  and  Turan  who  commonly  rose  to  the  chief 
command  in  the  armies  of  the  Mahomedan  princes  in 
HindustaYi,  liad  adopted  the  sagacious  policy  of  bring-' 
ing  forward  the  gentle,  the  less  enterprising,  and  less 

I  Clire'»  Letter  U>  the  Proprietors  of  £.  I.  Stock,  in  1764,  p.  90. 
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dangerous  Hindus.     And  he  had  raised  various  in- BOOK  iv. 
dividuals  of  that  race  to  the  principal  places  of  power  •^' 

and  emolument  under  his  government.  Of  Kamna-  1757^ 
rain^  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  important  govern- 
ment of  Berar,  the  reader  has  already  received  infor- 
mation.  Dooloob  Ram,  another  Hindu,  held  the 
grand  office  of  Duan,  or  Superintendant  of  the  Fi- 
nances. That  celebrated  family,  the  Seets  of  Moor- 
sheddbad,  who  by  merchandize  and  banking  had  ac- 
quired the  wealth  of  princes,  and  often  aided  him  in 
his  trials,  were  admitted  largely  to  share  in  his  coun- 
sels, and  to  influence  the  operations  of  his  govern- 
ment. Aliverdi  had  recommended  the  same  policy 
to  Suraja  Dowla ;  and  that  prince  had  met  with  no 
temptation  to  depart  from  it} 

Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  under  the  deepest  obliga-e 
tions  to  Dooloob  Ram.  When  he  was  convicted  of 
malversation  in  his  office,  and  stood  in  disgrace  with 
his  master,  it  was  Dooloob  Ram  who  had  made  his ,  . 
peace.^  In  the  late  revolution,  Dooloob  Ram  had 
eqx>used  his  interests,  when  the  influence  of  that  mi- 
nister, and  his  command  of  treasure,  might  have  con- 
ferred the  prize  upon  another  chief.  Whether  he 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  Hindu  connexion,  or  was 
stimulated  with  a  desire  of  their  wealth,  Meer  Jaffier 
resolved  to  crush  them ;  and  with  Dooloob  Ram,  as 
the  most  powerful  individual,  it  was  prudent  to 
be^n.  Before  the  departure  of  Clive,  he  had  sum- 
moned Ramramsing,  the  Governor  of  Blidnapore,  and 
bead  of  the  Spy-office,  to  repair  to  the  capital  to  an- 
swer for  the  arrears  of  his  government;  but  the  cau- 
tious Hindu,  already  alarmed, .  evaded  the  mandate 
by  sending  two  of-rhis  relations.  The  Nabob,  so  by 
the  English  now  .was  Jitffier  styled,  threw  both  into 

>  OnDe,ii,  53.  r  Seer  Mutakhareen/ii.  8. 
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BOOK IV. prison;  and  easily  reconciled  Clive,  by  informing 
^"^^'  ^'  him,  that  Ramramsing  was  an  enemy  to  the  £ngliah» 
1757.  ^^^  ^^  h&^n  the  agent  through  ^om  the  corres- 
pondence  between  Suraja  Dowla  and  Bussy  had  been 
carried  on.  A  closd  connexion,  had  long  subsisted 
between  Ramramsing  and  Dooloob  Ram;  and  the 
latter,  to  whose  sagacity  the  designs  of  Jaffier  were 
not  a  secret,  regarded  the  present  step .  as  a  prelimi- 
nary part  of  the  plan  wliich  was  laid  for  his  own  de- 
struction. 

Meantime  opposition  began  to  display  itself  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  provinces.  The  Rajah  of  Midoa^ 
pore  took  arms  upon  the  news  of  the  detention  of  his 
relatives :  An  insurrection  in  jEBivour  of  a  son  of  Se- 
reffraz  Khan,  whom  Aliverdi  deposed,  was  rMsedi  at 
Dacca :  In  the  province  of  Poorania,  the  duan  of  the 
late  governor  had  raised  a  creature  of  his  own  to  the 
chief  command :  Pfadi  Jaffier  had  resolved  on  the  re* 
moval  of  Ramnarain  from  the  province  of  Berar. 
Colonel  Clive  found  the  means  of  reconciling  Ram^ 
ramsing ;  and,  with  the  assistance,  of  the  English,  Uie 
imurrection  at  Dacca  was  easily  quelled.  But  wheo 
the  troops  were  drawn  out  to  proceed  to  Poorania, 
they  refused  to  march,  without  payment  of  their 
ailiears.  Clive  was  preparing  to  join  the  Nabob ;  but 
his  troops,  it^ith  the  prize  money  distributed  among 
them  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  had  in- 
dulged in  such  intemperance,  that  many  of  the  Euro- 
peans had  died,  a  still  greater  proportion  were  sidk, 
and  the  army  was  unable  to  leave  Cfaandarnagor  be- 
fore the  1 7th  of  November. 

The  Nabob^s  troops  wene  ordered  to  mardi  on  the 
%Bb,  of  October.  Partial  pairments,  and  other  means 
kA  overcoming  their  disobedience  were  emjdoyed  till 
the  7th  of  November,  when  the  Nabob  repaired  to 
the  camp.    No  sooner  had  he  left  the  dfy,  than  his 
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son  Meeran,  who  was  to  act  as  Governor,  distributed  BOOKiv: 
intelligence,  that  a  confMerac^  was  formed,  under  ^^^'  ^\ 
the  authority  of  the  Emperor  at  Delhi,  between  Ram*  "Ttst^ 
narain,  the  Subahdar  of  Oud^,  and  Dooloob  Ram,  to 
raise  to  the  government  of  Bengal  the  son  of  a 
younger  brother  of  Suraja  Dowla«^    He  then  com^ 
missioned  a  band  of  ruffians  to  enter  in  the  night  the 
palace  of  the  widow  of  Aliverdi,  with  whom  the  mo^ 
ther  of  Suraja  Dowla,  and  grandmother  of  the  prince^ 
resided.     They  murdered  the  child,  and  sent  the  two 
princesses  to  Dacca.     The  Nabob,  who  denied  all 
participation  in  the  action,  received  from  the  English* 
saysMr.  Orme,  "  no  reproaches." 

Clive  arrived  at  Moorshedabad,  on  the  25th  of  Nor 
vember,^ where  Dooloob  Ram,  who,  under  pretence  of 
sickness,  had  reused  to  accompany  Jaffier,  remained 
with  his  troops.  On  the  3d  of  December  he  joined 
the  Nabob  at  Raje  Mahl.  Cuddum  Hussun,  who 
had  long  been  an  associate  in  the  pleasures  of  Jaffier, 
was  destined  for  the  government  of  Poorania;^  and  v 
some  days  had  elapsed  since  he  crossed  the  river  into 
that  province,  with  a  body  of  troops.  The  terror  in- 
spired by  the  >f abob's  army,  the  intrigues  which  Gud- 
dum  Hussun,  by  mean^  of  letters  and  spies,  was  able  to 
raise  in  the  enemy's  cwnp,  together  with  the  rawness 
of  the  insurgent  troops,  made  them  tCtke  flight  and 
disperse,  upon  the  very  approach  of  Cuddum  Hussun ; 
who  took  quiet  possession  of  the  government,  and 
began  immediately  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  the  se- 
verest exactions. 


1  Orme,  ii.  S72.  Clive,  however,  (Report,  ut  supra);  and  the  author 
of  the  Seer  Matakhareen  (ii.  S),  hoth  say  that  the  raurtfered  prince  was 
a  brocfaer  of  Suraja  Dowla. 

2  Orme  calls  him  Jaffier's  relation ;  but  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutak- 
hareen  (ii.  9),  who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing,  says  he  was 
•nly  the  son,  by  a  concubine,  of  a  man  who  had  married  Jaffier's  sister. 

VOL.  III.  R 
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BOOKiv,  The  mind  of  ibe  Nabob,  now  tranquil  on  account 
^^^'  ^'  of  other  quarters,  turned  itself  to  the  more  arduous 
1 758*  proceeflingB  which  it  maditated  in  Bahar.  Clive  per* 
oeived  his  oppprtunity ;  and  revised  to  proceed  with 
him,  unless  all  the  sums,  due  upon  the  agreements 
with  the  English,  w^re  previous^  discharged.  No 
payments  could  be  made  without  Dooloob  Bam.  A 
lecondlement,  therefore,  was  necessary;  and  Clive 
undertaking  for  his  security,  Doofeob  Ram  joined  the 
camp  with  10,000  troops.  Twenty-three  lacks  of 
rupees  were  now  due :  Orders  were  signed  upon  the 
treasury  for  one  half;  and  tuncaws,  that  is,  orders 
to  the  local  receivers  to  make  payment  out  -  of  the 
revenues  as  they  come  in,  were  granted  on  certain 
districts  for  the^remainder. 

Clive,  however,  now  stated  as  objections  to  the  re* 
moval  of  Ramnarain ;  the  strength  of  his  army ;  the 
probability  that  he  would  receive  assistance  from  the 
Subahdar  of  Oude ;  the  probability  that  the  English 
would  be  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own  settle- 
ments by  the  arrival  of  the  French ;  and  the  danger 
lest  Ramnarain  should  bring  an  armj  of  Mahrattas  to 
his  aid.  Jaffier  was  not  willing  to  oppose  directly  an 
opinion  of  Clive ;  and  offered  to  accept  of  his  media- 
tion ;  reserving  in  his  mind  the  use  of  every  clan- 
destine effort  to  accomplish  his  own  designs.  The 
army  began  its  march  to  Patna ;  and  was  joined  by 
Ramnarain,  after  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Clive,  as* 
suring  him,  that  both  his  person  and  government 
should  be  safe.  The  intended  delays  and  machina* 
tions  of  the  Nabob  were  cut  short,  by  intelligence 
that  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  with  tKe  French  party 
under  M.  Lftw,  and  a  great  body  of  Mahratta  hora^ 
was  about  to  invade  the  province ;  and  by  the  actual  ar* 
rival  of  a  Mahratta  chij^,  who  came  in  the  name  of  the 
principal  Mahratta  commanders  to  demand  the  ar- 
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rean  of  cliout,  amooiiting  to  twenty *foor  lacks  of  fiOORiv. 
rapte^  which  were  due  from  Bengal.  These  events  ^^^^'  ^* 
produced  a  speedy  accommodation  with  Ramnaram.  \fst^ 
The  Nabob)  indeed,  nsed  various  efforts  to  remain 
bdiind  the  English,  in  order  to  defeat  the  securities 
which  diat  Governor  had  obtained.  But  CKve  pene- 
trated; and  disappointed  his  designs.  He  even  ex- 
t(Hted  from  him  another  grant,  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  the  English  ta^asury.  A  leading  article  in  the 
European  traffic  was  the  salt-petre  produced  in  Bengal, 
the  whole  of  which  was  made  in  the  country  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  Ganges  above  Patna.  This  manufac- 
ture had  in  general  been  farmed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Government ;  and  CUve  saw  the  advantage  of  obtaining 
the  monopoly  for  the  English.  He  offered  the  highest 
terms  which  the  government  had  ever  received ;  but 
the  Nabob  knew  he  could  not  demand  from  the 
Engli^  the  regular  presents  which  he  would  derive 
from  a  renter  [daced  at  his  mercy ;  he  was  not,  there- 
fore, inclined  to  the  arrangement ;  but,  aft^  a  variety 
of  objections,  the  necessity  of  his  circumstances  com-* 
peUed  him  to  comply. 

Clive  got  back  to  Moorshedadab  on  the  15th  of 
May ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  received  intelligence 
from  the  coast  of  Corohiandel,  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Fr&ch  fleet,  and  of  the  indecisive  first  engagement 
between  it  and  the  English.  A  friend  to  the  use 
which  governments  commonly  make  of  their  intelli- 
gence of  the  events  of  war,  ^^  Clive  spread,'*  says 
Ome,  ''  the  news  he  received,  as  a  complete  naval 
victory ;  two  of  the  French  ships  sunk  in  the  fight^ 
instead  of  one  stranded  afterwards  by  a  mischance ; 
the  rest  put  to  flight,  with  no  likelihood  of  being  able  ^ 
to  land  the  troops  which  they  had  brought  from  Pon- 
dicherry." 

On  the  24(h,  Clite  departed  from  Moorshedabad, 

r2 
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BOOK  IV.  without  waiting  for  the  Nabob.  On  the  20th  of 
^^^^'  ^'  June,  a  ship  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  England ;  and 
1758.  brought  along  with  it  a  commission  for  new  model- 
ling the  government.  A  council  was  nominated  con- 
sisting of  ten ;  and,  instead  of  one  Gk)vemor,  as  in 
preceding  arrangements,  four  were  appointed,  not  to 
preside  collectively,  but  each  during  three  months  in 
rotation.  The  inconvenience  of  this  scheme  of  go- 
vernment was  easily  perceived.  **  But  there  was 
another  cause,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  which  operated  on 
opinions  more  strongly.  Colonel  Clive  had  felt  and 
expressed  resentment  at  the  neglect  of  himself  in  the 
Company's  orders,  for  no  station  was  marked  for  him 
in  the  new  establishment."  Convinced  that  he  alone 
had  sufficient  authority  to  overawe  the  Nabob  into  the 
performance  of  his  obligations,  the  council,  induding 
the  four  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  the  gover- 
nors, came  to  a  resolution,  highly  expressive  of  their 
own  disinterestedness  and  patriotism,  but  ftill  of  dis- 
regard and  contempt  for  the  judgment  and  authority 
of  their  superiors.^  This  high  legislative  act  of  the 
,  Company  they  took  upon  them  to  set  aside,  and^ 
with  one  accord,  invited  Clive  to  accept  the  un- 
divided office  of  President.  With  this  invitation  he 
assures  us,  that  <*  he  hesitated  not  one  moment  to 
.comply.' 


»>  2 


1  Mr.  Scrafton  (Reflections  on  the  Goverment,  Sec.  of  IndoBtan,  p. 
115)  says,  "  At  this  qrisis,  when  military  virtae  and  unanimity  were 
more  immediately  necessary,  the  Directors,  divided  by  violent  contests 
among  themselves,  which  certainly  did  them  no  honour,  were  so  un* 
fortunate  in  their  judgment,  as  to  appoint  four  Governors  of  Bengal,  to 
govern  each  four  months,  and  left  Colonel  Clive  entirely  out  of  this  list. 
The  absurdity  of  such  a  system  was  too  apparent  to  take  place."  &c. 

>  Report,  ut  supra.    The  influence  of  the  Colonel  is  depicted  by  ttie 

following  anecdote.    There  was  an  officer  of  rank,  to  whom  Jaffier  had 

been  often  indebted  before  his  elevation,  remarkable  for  his  wit.    This, 

rom  their  former  intimacy,  and  ^  jealousy  of  present  neglect,  be  did  not 

spare  <on  the  Nabob  binsalf.     While  the  urmies  of  the  Nabob  and  of 
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In  the  mean  Ume  considerable  events  were  prepar-  book  iv. 
ing  at  Moorshedabad.  On  the  approach  of  Clive  ^!'^^'  ^' 
and  Dooloob  Ram,  Meeran  had  thrown  the  city  into  |Y58. 
violent  agitation,  by  quitting  it  with  demonstrations 
of  fear,  summoning  all  the  troops  and  artillery  of  the 
government,  and  giving  it  out  as  his  intention  to 
march  for  the  purpose  of  joining  his  father.  Clive 
wrote  with  much  sharpness  to  the  Nabob;  and 
Meeran  apologized  in  the  most  submissive  strain. 
Though  inability  to  discharge  the  arreas  due  to  the 
troops,  who  could  with  much  difficulty  be  preserved 
from  tumults,  compelled  the  Nabob  to  delay  his  pro- 
ceedings, he  was  impatient  for  the  destruction  of 
Dooloob  Bam;  the  severity  of  his  despotism  in- 
creased ;  and  he jieclared  to  one  of  hfs  favourites,  who 
betrayed  him,  *'  that  if  a  French  force  would  come 
into  the  province  he  would  asdst  them,  unless  the 
English  relealied  him  from  ^  their  claims  of  money, 
territoiy,  and  exemptions."  ^  Among  the  Hindus, 
wbo  had  risen  to  high  employment  under  the  en* 
couraging  policy  of  the  late  Subahdars,  was  Nud- 
comar,  who  acted  as  Governor  of  Hoogly  at  the  time 
of  Suraja  Dowla's  march  against  Calcutta.  Nun- 
comar  had  followed  the  armies  to  Patna,  and,  as  con- 


Clive  were  at  P&tna,  be  nvai  one  day  accused  to  the  Nabob  of  having 
Mrmitted  a  fray  between  some  of  his  own  soldiers  and  some  of  Clive*s. 
**  It  chanced,''  says  the  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  19,  '^  that 
Mirza  Shemseddin  himself  made  his  appearance  at  that  very  moment :  it 
was  in  fall  durbar,  and  in  the  hall  of  audience.  The  Nawab  fixed  hit 
eyes  open  him,  and  spoke  a  few  words  that  seemed  to  border  upon  re- 
priioand :  '  Sir/  said  he,  '  your  people  have  had  a  fray  with  the  Colonel's 
people :  Is  your  honour  to  learn  who  is  that  Colonel  Clive,  and  in  what 
station  heaTen  has  seated  him  V  *  My  Lord  Nawab,'  answered  the  Mirza, 
getting  op  instantly,  and  standing  "bolt-upright  before  him :  *  Me,  to 
quarrel  with  the  Colonel!  me  I  who  never  get  up  in  the  morning,  witb- 
oat  making  three  profound  bows  to  his  very  jack  ass !  How  then  could  I 
be  doling  enough,  after  that,  to  fall  out  with  the  rider  himself  | ' " 
I  Ormeyii.  356. 
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BOOK  IV.  versant  with  the  details  of  the  revenue^  was  ^nploj^ed 
^^^  ^  bjr  Dooloob  Ram.  When  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
1758.  P^yii^iit  upon  ^^  tuncaws  granted  to  the  English 
liiegan  to  be  felt,  he  {Hroffbred  his  assistance ;  and,  if 
supported  by  the  government  of  the  Nabob,  assured 
the  Eng^h,  that  he  would  realise  the  sums.  He 
was  vested  with  such  authority  as  the  service  ap^ 
peared  to  require ;  but  as  he  .expected  not  to  elude 
the  knowledge  of  Dooloob  Ram,  in  the  practices 
which  he  meditated,  for  raising  out  of  his  employ- 
ment a  fortune  to  himself,  he  resolved  to  second  the 
designs  of  the  Nabob  JTor  the  removal  of  that  vigi- 
lant Duan.  He  persuaded  the  Seets  to  withdraw 
their  protection  from  this  troublesome  inspector,  by 
awakening  their  fears  of  being  callejj^upon  for  money, 
if  Dooloob  Ram  withheld  the  revenues  and  sup- 
plied not  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  He  assured  the 
Nabob  and  Meeran,  that  th^  English  iVould  cease  to 
interfere  in  their  government,  if  the  money  was  re- 
gularly paid.  Dooloob  Ram  took  the  alarm,  and 
requested  leave  to  retire  to  Calcutta,  wth  his  family 
and  effects.  Permission  was  refiised,  till  he  should 
find  a  sum  of  inoney  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  troops. 
Under  profession  of  a  design  to  visit  Colonel  Clive  at 
Calcutta,  the  Nabob  quitted  the  capital ;  but,  under 
pretence  of  hunting>  remained  in  its  neighbourhood* 
On  the  second  day  after  his  departure,  Meeran  in- 
cited a  body  of  the  troops  to  repair  to  the  residence  of 
Dooloob  Ram,  and  tp  clamour  turaultuously  for  their 
pay.  The  English  agent  interfered ;  but,  as  the 
troops  were  directed  by  Meeran  to  make  sure  of  Doo- 
loob Ram,  the  agent  found  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
his  life.  Clive  at  last  desired  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed, Mrith  bis  fapiily,  to  repair  to  Calcutta;  and  the 
consent  of  the  Nabob  was  ng  longer  withheld. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  Nabob 
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from  Calcutta,  a  tumult  was  exdud  in  his  capital  hj  boqkiv. 
the  acddkn  rf  one  of  the  chie&,  and  assumed  the  ^^^*  ^- 
^^arance  of  being  aimed  at  the  Nabob's  life.  A  ^^^ 
letter  was  produced^  which  bore  the  character  of  a 
letter  from  Dooioob  Ram  to  the  commander  of  the 
diaofderlj  troops,  inciting  him  to  the  enterprise,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  concurrence  of  CliTC,  and  other 
leading  Englbhmen,  was  obtained.  Clire  suspected 
that  the  letter  was  a  forgery  of  Jaffier  and  Meeran, 
to  ruin  Dooioob  Ram,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English^ 
and  procure  his  expulsion  from  Calcutta ;  when  his 
person  and  wealth  would  Temain  in  their  power.  AU 
doubts  might  be  resdved  by  the  interrogation  and 
confrontation  of  the  commander,  to  whom  the  letter 
^was  said  to  be  addressed*  But  he  was  ordered  by  the 
^abob  to  quite  his  service,  was  way-laid  on  bis  de- 
parture, and  assassinated. 

In  the  mean  time  advices  had  arrived  from  the  Pre* 
sidency  at  Madras,  that  Fort  St  David  had  yielded, 
that  a  second  engagement  had  taken  place  between 
the  fleets,  that  the  Frendi  army  was  before  Tanjore, 
that  M.  Bussy  was  on  his  march  to  join  Lally  :  And 
the  most  earnest  aoUcitations  were  sul^oined,  that  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  troops  as  possible  might  be 
sent  to  afford  a  chance  of  averting  the  ruin  of  the 
national  afiadrs  in  Camatic.  '*  No  one,**  says  Orme, 
*^  doubted  that  Madras  would  be  besieged,  as  soon  as 
the  monsoon  had  sent  the  squadrons  off  the  coast,  if 
reinforcements  should  not  arrive  before.*'  ^  Clive  chose 
to  remain  in  Be^al,  where  he  was  master,  rather 
than  go  to  Madras,  where  he  would  be  under  com- 

*  Onamr  m^  (ii*  S6S)  "  Clive  did  not  entertain  a  i urmUe  that  it 
w9fM  b«  xakmtL  iwldlit  tc  had  proviiioM.^  Bat  Clive  himself  says^  (Re- 
piHty  at  supra)  ^  Nothing  saved  Madras  from  sharing  the  fate  of  Fort 
Sft.  Dttvid^  bal  dMir  [the  French]  want  of  money,  which  gave  tine  for 
•tpcngthening  sad  reinfiwdng  the  place." 
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BQOKIV.  mand;  and  detemiiiied  not  to  lessen  his  power  by 
Chap.^.  geoding  troops  to  Madras,  which  the  Presidency, 
jM^g  copying  his  example,  might  forget  to  send  back.  An 
enterprise,  at  the  same  time,  presented  itself,  which, 
though  its  success  would  have  been  vain,  had  the  French 
in  Camatic  prevailed,  bore  the  appearance  of  a  co- 
operation in  the  struggle,  and  afforded«a  colour  for 
detaining  the  troops. 

One  of  the  leaiting  Polygars  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  fixing  his  eye  upon  the  advantages  which  he 
might  expect  to  derive  from  giving  a  new  master  to 
the  provinces,  communicatctl  to  the  Engtish  in  Bengal 
his  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  in  driving  out  the 
French,  while  Bussy  was  involved  in  a  struggle  with 
the  brothers  of  the  Subahdar.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
exploit  had  no  feeble  attractions  for  the  imagination  of 
Clive ;  and  after  the  recall  of  Bussy  to  Pondicherry, 
he  imparted  his  intentions  to  the  Council.  The  pro- 
ject met  with  unanimous  condemnation.^  But  CUve, 
disregarding  all  opposition,  prepared  his  armament. 
It  eons^ted  of  500  Europeans,  2,000  Sepoys,  and 
100  Lascars,  with  six  field-pieces,  six  battering  can^ 
non,  one  howltz,  and  one  eight4nch  mortar.  The 
expedition,  commanded  by  Colonel  Forde,  was  des- 
tined to  proceed  by  sea ;  but  the  altercations  in  the 
council,  which  the  disapprobation  of  the  measure 
produced,  and  the  delays  which  occurred  in  the  equip* 
ment  of  the  ships,  retarded  its  departure  till  the  end 
of  September.  *^  ... 

On  the  20th  of  October   Colonel  Forde  disem« 


k  Orme,  only  says  (ii.  364)  ''The  measure  was  too  vigorous  to  b# 
acceptable  to  lUl  the  members  of  the  council.^  But  Clive  himself  says 
(Report>  ut  supra)  that  he  undertook  it,  <<  contrary  to  the  indinatioiis 
of  his  whole  council." 

•  Orme,   ii.   saif— 2B7,    and    359—303 ;    Seer   Mutakhareep,    it. 
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balked  at  Vizigapatam,  and  joined  his  troops  with  bookIV. 
those  of  the  Rajah  Anunderauz ;  at  whose  instigation  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  exploit  was  undertaken.  It  was  expected,  that  1759. 
this  chief  would  afford  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops ;  and  hence  but  a  small  supply  of  that  ne- 
cessary  article  was  brought  from  Bengal.  The  Rajah 
was  in  the  usual  state  of  Rajahs,  Nabobs,  Subahdars, 
and  Emperors  in  India ;  he  was  reputed  by  the  Eng- 
lish immensely  rich,  while  in  reality  he  was  miserably 
poor :  He  was,  therefore,  not  very  able  to  provide  the 
sums  expected  from  him ;  and  still  less  willing.  The 
delays  by  which  he  contrived  to  elude  the  importu- 
nities of  the  English  were  highly  provoking ;  and,  by 
retarding  their  movements,  threatened  to  deprive 
them  of  all  the  great  advantages  of  rapidity  and  sur- 
prise. A -sort  of  treaty  was  at  last  concluded,  by 
which  it  jwas  agreed  that,  excepting  the  seaports,  and 
towns  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  conquered 
country  should  all  be  given  up  to  Anunderauz,  upon 
the  condition  of  his  advancing  a  certain. monthly  sum 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops. 

M.  Conflans,  who  had  been  sent  to  command  the 
French  troops  upon  the  recall  of  Bussy,  had  concen- 
trated  his  forces  about  Rajamundri ;  towards  which 
the  Engtish  and  the  IU(fah  directed  their  march.  The 
force,  which  remained  under  the  command  of  Con- 
Bans,  after  the  departure  of  the  troops  which  were 
recalled  with  Bussy,  was  stiU  considerably  superior  to 
that  which  had  arrived  with  the  English ;  but  when 
the  troops  for  other  services  were  deducted,  he  took 
the  field  against  the  English  with  numbers  nearly 
equal.  A  battle  was  brought  on ;  and  the  French 
were  completely  defeated;  they  were  not  only  stript  of 
their  camp,  but  fled  firom  Rajamundri. 

During  the  battle,  the  Rajah  and  his  troops  re- 
mained cowering  in  the  hollow  of  a  dry  tank,  which 
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BOOK  IV.  protected  them  from  shot.  After  the  battle  all  his 
Cbap.  5.  operations  were  tardy ;  what  was  worse,  no  money 
*  could  be  extracted  from  him ;  all  the  cash  which  had 
been  brought  from  Bengal  was  expended ;  and  during 
fifty  days,  when  advantage  might  have  been  taken 
of  the  want  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  of  the  dejection  arising  from  their  defeat,  the 
English  were  unable  to  move.  At  last,  by  a  new  ar- 
rangement, a  small  sum  was  obtained  from  the 
Rajah  \  the  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  on  the 
€th  of  February  arrived  at  Ellore  or  Yalore,  wheie 
they  were  joined  by  the  Zemindar  or  chief  of  the 
district. 

Conflans  had  no  longer  confidence  to  meet  the 
English  in  the  field,  but  withdrew  to  defend  himself 
in  Masulipatam,  the  principal  fort,  and  prindpai 
station  of  the  French,  on  that  part  of  the  coast; 
while  he  ui^ed  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan  to  march  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  territories,  the  French  being 
occupants  under  his  authority,  and  subject  to  his  law, 
while  the  English  intended  to  wrest  the  country 
wholly  from  his  hands.  The  views  of  .the  courtiers 
of  the  Subahdar  happened  at  the  moment  to  coincide 
with  his  own  wishes  to  preserve  for  himself  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Frendi,  and  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
towards  Masulipatam.  f 

This  prevented  not  the  English  commander. from 
hastening  to  attack  the  place.  He  arrived  on  the  6th 
of  March,  The  French  treated  his  pretensions  with 
ridicule.  Masulipatam,  for  an  Indian  town,  and  against 
Indian  means  of  attack,  was  of  no  inconsiderable 
strength :  The  defenders  within  were  more  numerous 
than  the  besiegers :  A  considerable  army  of  observa- 
tion was  left  in  the  field :  The  Subahdar,  with  the 
grand  army  of  Deccan,  was  cm  the  march :  And  a  re- 
inforcement of  Europeans  was  expected  firom  Pondi- 
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cheny.    A  sum  of  money  for  the  English  had  arrived  book  iv. 
from  Bengal;  but  the  French  army  of  observation  ^°^^- ^' 
rendered  it  dangerous,  or  rather  impracticable,  to    j^^j. " 
send  it  to  the  camp.     The  English  troops  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty,  and 
by  large  promises,  that  they  were  induced  to  resume 
the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Three  batteries  continued  a  hot  fire  on  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  without  having  affected  any 
considerable  damage,  from  the  S5th  of  March  to.  the 
6th  of  April,  when  the  situation  of  the  English  began 
to  wear  a  very  threatening  aspect.  Salabut  Jung  was 
approaching;  the  French  army  of  observation  had 
retaken  Rajamundri,  and  might  effect  a  junction  with 
the  Subahdar ;  it  was  impossible  for  the  English  now 
to  retreat  by  the  way  which  they  had  come,  or  even 
to  embark  at  Masulipatam  with  their  cannon  and 
heavy  stores ;  the  monsoon  had  begun  ;  the  reinforce- 
ment from  Fondicherry  was  expected ;  and  to  crown 
all,  the  engineers  reported  that  no  more  than  two 
days*  ammunition  for  the  batteries  remained  uncon- 
sumed.  In  these  circun^stances,  however  apparently 
desperate.  Colonel  Forde  resolved  to  try  the  chance  of 
an  assault.  The  batteries  were  directed  to  play 'with 
the  utmost  activity  during  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and 
the  troops  to  be  under  arms  at  ten  at  night.  The  at- 
tack, in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  render  uncertain  the  point  of  danger,  was  to  be 
in  three  places  at  once ;  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
army  were  to  be  on  their  respective  grounds  exactly 
at  midnight.  The  struggle  was  expected  to  be  se- 
vere ;  from  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  little  damage  which  the  works  had  sustained.  A 
part  of  the  army  faultered  considerably ;  nor  did  all 
the  officers  meet  the  danger  with  perfect  composure. 
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BOOK  IV.  They  got,  however,  within  the  walls  with  compara- 
^^^'  ^'  tive  ease ;  where,  being  met  by  superior  forces,  they 
1759.  flight  have  paid  dear  for  their  temerity,  had  not  sur- 
prise aided  their  arms,  and  had  not  M.  Conflans^  con- 
founded by  uncertainty,  and  by  various  and  exagge- 
rated  reports,  after  a  ^ort  resistance,  surrendered  the 
place.  ' 

Within  one  week  iwo  ships  appeared  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  800  troops  from  Pondicherry.  The 
Subahdar,  whose  arrival  had  been  anticipated  but  a 
very  few  days  by  the  fall  of  Masulipatam,  foUtid  him- 
self in  circumstances  but  ill  calculated  to  carry  on  by 
himself  a  war  against  the  English.  He  was  ansdous 
on  the  other  hand,  being  now  deprived  of  the  French, 
to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  English,  and  to  ob- 
tain from  them  a  body  of  troops,  to  protect  him 
against  the  dangerous  ambition  of  his  brother  Nizam 
Ali,  who  since  the  departure  of  Bussy  had  returned 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  filled 
him  with  serious  alarm.  Colonel  Forde  repaired  to 
his  camp,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion, and  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  a  considerable 
territory  about  Masulipatam  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Subahdar  engaged  to  allow  no  French 
settlement  for  the  future  to  exist  in  his  dominions. 
The  French  army  of  observation,  which  by  the  same 
treaty  it  was  stipulated  should  cross  the  Kistna  in 
fifteen  days,  joined  the  army  of  Bassalut  Jung,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  Subahdar,  who  had  accompanied 
him  on  the  expedition  to  the  Northern  Circars,  and 
now  marched  away  to  the  south*  The  two  ships 
which  had  brought  the  reinforcement  from  Pondi- 
cherry,  upon  discovering  the  loss  of  Masulipatam, 
sailed  away  to  the  north,  and  landed  the  troops  at 
Ganjam.    They  made  several  efforts  to  render  som^ 
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ttsefiil  service,  but  entirety  fruitless ;  and  after  endur-  bookiv. 
ing  a  variety  of  privations^  returned  greatly  reduced  ^=^^-^- 
in  numbers  to  Pondidierry,^  "1759" 

While  the  detachment  from  the  army  of  Bengal 
was  engaged  in  these  operations,  the  solicitude  of 
Clive  was  attracted  by  an  enemy  of  high  pretensions 
in  a  different  quarter.  Toward  the  close  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  it  appeared,  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Aulumgeer  II.,  not  daring 
to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizir,  the  daring 
Umad  al  Mulk,  by. whom  the  emperor  was  held  in  a 
state  of  wretched  servitude,  had  withdrawn  into  the 
district  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  the  Rohilla,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  the  Vizir,  and  a  partizan  of  the  Imperial 
family.  •  At  this  time,  the  revolution  effected  by  the 
English  in  Bengal,  the  unpopularity  and  disorders  of 
Jaffier^s  administration,  and  the  presumed  weakness 
of  his  government,  excited  hopes  in  the  neighbouring 
cbiefe,  that  an  invasion  of  his  territories  might  be 
tamed  to  advantage.  The  imagination  of  Mahum- 
mud  KooUee  Khan,  the  Subahdar  of  Allahabad,  was 
the  most  highly  elevated  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  . 
in  the  spoils  of  the  English  Nabob.  He  was  insti- 
gated by  two  powerful  Zemindars,  the  Rajahs;  Sunder  - 
l^ng,  and  Bulwant  Sing.  And  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
his  near  kinsman,  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  m 
Hindustan,  joined  with  apparent  ardour  in  the  design. 
The  Nabob  $f  Oude .  entertained  a  double  purpose ; 
that  of  obtaining,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  seized,  as 
great  a  share  as  possible  of  Bahar  or  Bengal ;  and 
that  of  watching  his  opportunity,  while  his  ally  and 
kinsman  was  intent  upon  his  expected  acquisitions,  to 
seize  by  force  or  stratagem  the  fort  of  Allahabad. 
The  influence  of  the  imperial  name  appeared  to  them 

N 

*  Om«,  11.  575-«SS0,  47f— 491»  554 ;  Wilks,  p.  401. 
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•  - 
B(X)Klv.of  no  small  importance  in  the  war  with  Jaffier;  and 
Cbap.  5.  ^  ^|j^  prince,  who  had  fled  into  Rohilcond^  was  soli-* 
j--g  citing  them  for  protection,  it  was  agreed  to  place  him 
ostensibly  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise.  Preparations 
were  made ;  and  the  Prince,  having  obtained  fimn  the 
Emperor  legal  investiture,  as  Subahdar  of  Bengal»^Ba* 
har,  and/  Qrissa,  crossed  the  Carumnassa,  a  river 
which  bounds  the  province  of  Bahar,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  1758.  From  the  eidiaustion 
of  the  treasury  when  Jaffier'was  raised  to  the  go^ 
vemment,  the  great  sums  which  he  had  paid  to  the 
English,  the  difBculty  of  extracting  money  from  the 
people^  his  own  negl^ent  and  wasteful  administration^ 
and  the  cruel  and  brutal  diaracter  oi  his  son  Meeran, 
Jaffier  was  lU^irepared  to  meet  a  formidable  invasion. 
From  his  own  rabble  of  ill-paid  and  mutinous  soldiers, 
he  was  obliged  to  turn,  and  place  aE  his  hopes  of 
safety  in  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  English,  whom^ 
before  the  news  of  this  impending  danger,  he  had 
been  plotting  to  expel.  The  English  appear  to  have 
had  no  foresight  of  such  an  event.  '  By  the  absence 
of  the  troops  in  the  Northern  Circars,  their  force  was 
so  inconsiderable,  and  both  they  and  Jaifier  needed  so 
much  time  to  prepare^  that  had  the  invaders  pro- 
ceeded with  tolerable  expedition  and  skill,  they  might 
have  gained,  without  difficulty,  the  whole  province  of 
Bahar.  A  blow  like  this,  at  so  critical  a  period,  would 
have  shaken  to  such  a  degree  the  tottering  govern- 
ment of  Jaffier,  that  the  incipient  power  of  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  despaired  of  restoring  it ;  and  a  mo* 
mentary  splendour  might  again  have  surrounded  the 
throne  of  the  Moguls. 

The  march  of  the  Prince  and  his .  confederates  to- 
wards Patna  placed  Ramnarain  the  Governor  between 
two  dreadful  fires:  To  Jaffier  he  neither  felt,  nor 
owed  attachment.    But,  joining  the  prince,  he  risked 
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ereiy  thing,  if  Jaffier ;  adhering  to  Jafiier,  he  risked  boor  I  v. 
as  much,  if  the  prince;  should  succeed.  The  situation  ^^^'  ^' 
was  calcukted  to  exercise  Hindu  duptidtj  and  ad-  ^>jgf^^ 
diess.  An  application  to  Mr.  Amjatt,  the  chief  of 
the  English  factory,  was  the-  first  of  his  steps ;  from 
whom  as  he  could  receive  no  protection^  he  expected 
sudi  latitude  of  advice,  as  would  affohl  a  colour  to  anjr 
measures  he  might  find  it  agreeable  to  pursue.  It 
haj^ned,  as  he  foresaw.  Mr.  Amyatt,  informing  him 
that  the  English  would  remain  at  Patna,  if  assistance 
should  arrive;  if  not,  would  retire  from  the  danger ; 
firankly  and  sincerely  instructed  him,  to  amuse  the 
Prince  as  long  as  possible ;  but  if  all  hopes  of  succour 
should  fiul,  to  provide  for  himsqlf  as  events  might 
direct  Ramnarain  studied  to  conduct  himself  in 
sudi  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  join  with  the  greatest 
advantage  the  party  for.  whom  fortune  should  declare..  ,. 
He  wrote  to  Bengal  importuning  for  succour ;  and  he 
at  the  same  time  privately  sent  a  messenger  to  propi* 
tiatethe  Prince.  He  was  even  induced,  wh^  the 
Englidi  of  the  factory  had  retired  down  the  river,  to 
pay  him  a  visit  in  his  camp ;  and  the  troops  of  the 
Prinoe  might  have  entered  Patna  along  with  him.  The 
opportunity  however  was  lost ;  and  the  observations 
which  the  Hindu  made  upon  the  Prince's  camp  and 
upon  the  counsels  which  guided  him,  induced  him  to 
shut  the  gates  of  the  city  when  he  returned,  and  to 
prepare  for  defence. 

The  hardihood  of  Clive  was  seldom  overcome  by 
scruples.'  Yet  the  Emperor  Aulumgeer  was  legi- 
timate sovereign  of  Bengal ;  and  had  undoubted  rigt^t 
to  appoint  his  dkkst  son  to  be  his  deputy  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  province:  To  oppose  him,  was 
UQ^Bsguised  rebellion.^  .The  English  forces,  a  slender 

>  The  Prince,  Holwell  assures  us,  (Memorial,  p.  $)  repeatedljr  ofknd 
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BOOK  IV.  band,  marched  to  Moorshedabad»  and,  being  joined 
^°^^'  ^'  by  the  best  part  of  Jaffier^s  troops,  commanded  by 
1759.  ^6^A°»  ^^^7  advanced  towards  Patna;  where  Ram- 
narain  had  amused  the  prince  by  messages  and  oyer- 
tures  as  long  a^  possible,  and  afterwards  opposed 
iiim.  Though  the  attack  was  miserably  condMctedi 
a  breach  was  made,  and  the  courage  and  resources  of 
Ramnarain  would  have  been  soon  exhausted ;  when 
intelligence  reached  the  camp,  that  the  Subahdar  of 
Oude,  who  was  on  his  march  with  an  army  under 
pretence  of  joining  the  prince,  had  treacherously 
seized  the  fortress  of  Allahabad.  Mahummud  KooU 
lee  Khan,  by  whom  the  prince's  affairs  were  con- 
ducted, and  whose,  forces  were  his  entire  support, 
resolved  to  march  immediately  for-  the  recovery  or 
protection  of  his  own  dominions ;  and  though  he  was 
joined  at  *four  miles'  distance  from  the  city  by  M. 
Law,  who  had  hastened  from  Chutterpore  with  his 
handful  of  Frenchmen,  and  importuned  ^him  to 
return  to  Patna,  of  which  he  engaged  to  put  bim  in 
possession  in  two  days,  the  infatuated  Nabob  pon- 
tinued  his  march,  and  being  persuaded  by  the 
Subahdar  of  Oude  to  throw  himself  upon  his  gene- 
rosity, was  first  made  a  prisoner,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death. 

When  Clive  and  Meeran  approached,  the  enemy 
had  already  departed  from  Patna;  and  the  unhappy 
prince,  the  descendant  of  so  many  iUustrious  sove- 
reigns, the  legal  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  and  the  undoubted  heir  of  a  throne,  once 
among  the  loftiest  on  the  globe,  was  so'  bei^ft  of 
friends  and  resources,  that  he  was  induced  to  write  a 


lif,'     ^  grant  the  English  their  own  terms,  if  they  would  Assist  him  in  reoo- 
•^       Tering  his  rights.    On  wh&t  side  justice  lay,  is  evident  enoagh.    On 

what  side  policy,  whether  on  that  which  Clive  rejected,  or  that  which 

he  chose,  i^  a  more  subde  inquiry. 
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letter  to  CKve,  requesting  a  sum  of  money  for  his  BQOKiv, 
subsistence,  and  offering  in  requital  to  withdraw  ^^^'•^• 
fipom  the  province.     Upon  these  easy  terms  was    .^^g 
Clive,  by  his  good  fortune,  enabled  to  extricate  him- 
self from  a  situation  of  considerable  difficulty.    Ram- 
narain  obtained,  or  it  was  convenient  to  grant  him^ 
credit  for  fidelity;   the  Zemindars  who  had  joined 
the  Prince  hastened  to  make  their  peace;  and  Clive 
returned  to  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  June.  ^ 

This  was  a  fortunate  expedition  for  Clive.  So 
unbounded  was  the  gratitude  of  Jai^r,  that  after 
obtaining  for  his  defender  the  rank  of  an  Omrah  of 
the  empire,  he  bestowed  upon  him,  under  the  title  of 
Jaghire,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  or  rent,  which  the 
Company,  in  quality  of  Zemindar,  were  bound  to 
pay,  for  the  territory  which  they  held  round  Cal- 
cutta. The  grant^  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  30,000/.  per  annum.  "  Clive's  Jaghire'*  is  an 
expression  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  of  consider^ 
aWe  weight,  in  the  History  of  India. 

The  Shazada  (such  was  the  title  by  which  the 
ddest  son  of  the  Mogul  was  then  distinguished  in 
Bengal)  was  thus  fortunately' repulsed,  and  Colgnel 
Forde  with  his  troops  was  no  less  fortunately  re- 
turned from  the  south,  when  the  English  were 
alarmed  by  the  news  of  a  great  armament,  fitted  out^ 
by  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  and  destined  for  Bengal. 
The  Dutch  were  not  then  at  war  with  England,  and 
being  excited  to  cupidity  by  the  lofty  reports  of  the 
rich  harvest  lately  reaped  by  the  English  in  Bengal, 
possibly  aimed  at  no  more  than  a  share  of  the  same 
advantages,  or  to  balance  before  its  irresistible 
ascendency   the    increasing  power  of   their  rivals, 

1  Scott's  History  of  Bengal,  p.  379^^391;  Seer  Mut^khareen,  roi. 
ii.  part  u.  p.  4S-*89;  Francklin's  Shah  Aulum,  p.  8—11;  First  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  in  1772;  HoiweU*8  Memorial,  p.  S. 
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BOOK  IV.  They  had    received   encouragement    from  Jaffier; 

Chap.  5.  ^^^  ^j^^  ruler,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Mogul 
j«g^  Prince,  felt  so  powerfully  his  dependence  on  the  Eng- 
Ush,  that,  when  called  upon  by  the  English  for  the 
use  of  his  authority  and  power,  he  durst  not  decline. 
In  the  month  of  August  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  in  the 
river,  fiUed  with  troops;  and  this  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  six  more,  the  whole  having  on  board  700 
Europeans  and  800  Malays.  To  attack  without 
provocation  the  ships  or  troops  of  a  nation  in  friend- 
ship with  this  country,  was  not  regarded  by  Clive  as 
less  than  a  hazardous  step.  The  advantages,  how- 
ever, of  standing  without  a  rival  in  Bengal  out* 
weighed  his  apprehensions;  he  obtained  an  order  of 
the  Subahdar,  commanding  the  Dutch  to-  leave  the 
river ;  and  under  pretence  of  seconding  his  authority 
resolved  upon  hostilities.  The  seven  ships  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  a  few  miles  below  Calcutta,  and 
landed  their  troops,  which  were  thence  to  march  to 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Chinsura.  Clive  detached 
Colonel  Forde,  with  a  force,  consisting  of  300  Euro* 
peans,  800  Sepoys,  and  about  150  of  Jaffier's  cavalry, 
to  intercept  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  commanded 
three  of  the  Company's  ships,  fitted  out  and  manned 
for  the  purpose,  to  attack  the  Dutch  East  Indiamen. 
Colonel  Forde,  by  the  dexterity  and  success  of  his 
'exploit,  converted  it  into  one  of  the.  most  brilliant 
incidents  df  the  war;  and  of  the  700  Europeans,  not 
above  fourteen  werc  enabled  to  reach  Chinsura^  the 
rest  being  either  taken  prisoners  or  slain.  The  at- 
tack upon  the  ships  was  equally  successful;  after  an 
engagement  of  two  hours,  six  of  them  were  taken, 
and  the  seventh  was  intercepted  by  two  English 
ships  which  lay  further  down  the  river.  After  thia 
heavy  blow  the  Dutch,  to  prevent  their  total  expul- 
aion  from  Bengal,  were  contented  to  put  themselves 
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ita  the  wrong,  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war;  BOOK IV. 
and  the  irregularity  of  his  interference  made  Clive     ^^^'  ^' 
^ell  pleased  to  close  the  dispute,  by  restoring  to  the    1750^ 
Dutch  their  ships,  with  all  the  treasure  and  effects* 
The  agreement  with  .the  Dutch  was  ratified  on  the 
5th  of  December ;  and  Clive,  who  for  some  months 
had  been  meditating  return  with  his  fortune  to  Eu- 
rope, resigned  the  government  early  in  February^ 
and  sailed  from  Calcutta.  ^ 

He  left  not  the  country  in  peace.  Meeran  before 
he  departed  from  Patna,  the  preceding  year,  had 
sown  the  seeds  of  a  future  war.  He  treated  with  in^^ 
justice  some  officers  of  considerable  rank  and  infIu-> 
ence ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than  a  confederacy 
was  formed  between  them  and  some  neighbouring 
Zemindars  to  support  the  Shazada  in  a  fresh  inva- 
sion. Intelligence  of  their  designs  had  reached 
Calcutta  before  the  contest  with  the  Dutch  was  de- 
cided. And  the  *Nabob  of  Poorania,  whom  Meeran 
had  already  endeavoured  to  cut  off  by  treachery,  had 
taken  the  field,  and  was  expected  to  join  the  Mogul 
prince. 

Colonel  Calliaud  had  been  called  from  Camatic  to 
take  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Bengal,  when 
Clive  and  Forde,  who  meditated  simultaneous  depar- 
ture, should  sail  for  Europe.  He  arrived  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  toward  the  end  of  November; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  proceed  to  stop 
the  menaced  invasion  without  a  moment's  delay.  He 
left  Calcutta  with  a  detachment  of  300  Europeans; 
1,000  Sepoys,  and  fifty  artillery  men,  with  six  pieces 

>  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  in  177S;  HolwelPs  Memo- 
rial; Calltaud's  Narrative.  The  author  of  the  Seec  Mutakhareen  won- 
ders greatly  what  coald  be  the  reason  of  Clive's  quitting  the  government^ 
a  sentiment  very  natural  to  him,  who  well  understood  the  pleasures  of 
govemiog ;  but  could  not  so  easily  conceive  the  passion  of  an  English" 
to  see  lodged  a  princely  fortune  in  his  own  country. 

S2 


S0O  The  Shaxada^  now  Emperor, 

BOOKIV.  of  cannon,  and  arrived  at  Mporshedabad  on  the  36th 

"^'     of  December.     He  was  joined  by  Clive  on  the  6th  of 

1760.    ^^^i^uaiy,  who,  having  made  his  arraagements  with 

.the  Subahdar,  or  Nabob,  set  out  after  a  we^  for 

Calcutta..    Calliaud,  being  joined  by  15,000  horse 

and  foot,  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  of  the 

Nabob,  under  command  of  Meeran,  resumed  his 

march  on  the  18th. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Mahrattas,  who  had  been 
incited  by  the  Vizir,  Umad  al  Mulk,  to  invade  the 
provinces  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund^  had  been  de- 
feated and  obliged  to  fly;  while  the  powerfiil  King 
of  the  Abdallees  was  again  on  his  march  for  the 
invasion  of  Hindustan.  Excited  by  the  approadi  of 
insuperable  danger,  the  Vizir,  in  a  fit  of  exasperation 
or  despair,  ordered  the  murder  of  the  Emperor,  the 
wretched  Aulumgeer;  and  the  news  of  this  tragical 
event  reached  the  Shazada,  just  as  he  had  passed  the 
Carumnassa  into  the  province  of  Bahar.  He  was 
advised  to  assume  immediately  the  state  and  tide  of 
Emperor;  to  confer  the  ofiice  of  Vizir  upon  Suja 
Dowla,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  to  confirm  Nujeeb 
ad  Dowla  in  the  office  of  Ameer  ul  Omrah.  Tlie 
majesty  of  the  imperial  throne,  and  his  undoubted 
title,  had  an  influence  stSU  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
It  was  now  clear  and  immediate  rebellion,  to  resist 
him ;  and  whatever  guilt  could  be  involved  in  making 
war  upon  tlieir  lightful  soverdgn,  must  be  incurred 
by  those  who  carried  arms  against  him.  The  Eng-- 
lish  had  already  familiarized  themselves  with  the  idea 
of  rebellion  in  India ;  and  the  consideration  of  In- 
timate sovereignty,  though  the  sovereign  would  have 
purchased  their  protection  by  unlimited  grants^  ap- 
(fears  not  to  have  excited  a  scruple  in  a  single  bre^. 
The  new  dignity,  however,  of  Vizir  called  upon  the 
Nabob  of  Oude  for  some  exertions  in  favour  of  his 
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sovereigii ;  and  the  fiiscination  of  the  imperiai  title  BOOKiv. 

was  still  of  force  to  collect  around  him  a  considerable         "  ^' 

■ 

«™7-  1760. 

The  march  of  the  English  was  retarded  by  the 

necessity  of  settling  terms  with  the  Nabob  >of  Poora- 
nia,  who  had  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
between  Moorshedabad  and  Patna»  and  pi^fessed  a 
desire  of  remaining  obedient  to  J#iffier,  provided  the 
English  would  engage  for  his  security.     This  nego^ 
tiation  wasted  seven  days;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  Emperor  advanced  towards  Patna.     Ramnarain, 
whom  the  sagacity  of  Aliverdi  had  selected  to  be 
deputy  Govemoi'  of  Bahar,  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
matters  of  finance,  was  destitute  of  military  talents ; 
and  considering   his   situation,    under  the   known 
hatred  of  JafBer,  as^  exceedingly  precarious,  he  was 
unwilling  to  lay  out  any  of  the  wealth  he  had  ac- 
quired, in  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  countiy. 
He  was  still  enabled  to  draw  forth  a  respectable 
army,  reinforced  by  seventy  Europeans  and  a  bat* 
talion  of  English  sepoys,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Cochrane  ;  and  he  encamped  under  the  walls,  with  a 
view  to  cover  the  city.     He  had  received  by  letter 
the  strongest  injunctions  from  Calliaud,   on  no  ac- 
count to  hazard  a  battle  till  Meeran  and  he  should 
arrive.     An  action  however  took  place;  the  army  of 
Ramnarain  was  attacked  with  impetuosity ;  some  of 
his  officers  behaved  with  treachery ;  his  troops  were . 
giving  way  on  all  sides;  and  he  himseirwas  dan- 
gerously pressed ;  when  he  sent  an  importunate  re- 
quest to  the  English  for  immediate  assistance.     The 
Lieutenant  had  advised  him  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action  to  place  himseli^  for  the  security  of  his  person, 

'  It  is  staled  at  60,000  men  by  Calliaud  (Narrative  of  what  hap* 
pened  in  Bengy.  in  1760,  p.  7);  bat  thia  we  conceive  is  an  exaggerated 
corijectare. 
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BOOKiV.  near  the  English  battalion;  an  advice  with  which  his 
°^'''  vanity  did  not  permit  him  to  comply.  That  officer 
1760.  marched  to  his  relief  without  a  moment's  delay;  but 
he  imprudently  divided  his  handful  of  troops;  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  numbers ;  all 
the  European  officers  of  the  Sepoys  fell»  when  the 
Sepoys  dispersed  and  were  cut  to  pieces.  The 
English  who  remained  alive,  resolved  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  city ;  and  such  was  the  awe  and  terror 
which  the  sight  of  their  courage  inspired,  that  the 
enemy,  not  daring  to  resist,  opened  instantly  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  allowed  them  to  retire.^ 

Had  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  pushed  on  with 
vigour,  immediately  after  this  victory,  when  Ram« 
narain  was  severely  wounded,  his  army  panic-struck 

1  The  remarks  of  the  Mogul  nobleman,  who  was  in  Patna  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  action,  are  amusing  at  least.    *^  What  remained  of  their 
people/'  be  says,  '<  was  rallied  by  Doctor  William  Fallerton,  ja  friend  of 
mioe^  and  possibly  by  some  English  oificers  whose  names  I  know  not, 
who  ranged  them  in  order  again ;  and  as  one  of  their  gun6  was  to  be  lefb 
on  the  field  of  battle,  they  found  means  to  render  it  useless  and  of  no 
avail,  by  thrusting  a  laiige  needle  of  iron  into  its  eye.    The  other  being  in 
good  condition,  they  took  it  with  them,  together  with  its  amronnition ; 
and  that  handful  of  men  had  the  courage  to  retire  in  the  Ikce  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy  without  once  shrinking  from  their  ranks. .  During  their 
journey,  the  cart  of  ammunition  chanced  to  receive  some  damage ;  the 
Doctor  stopped  unconcernedly,  and  after  having  put  it  in  order,  he 
bravely  pursued  his  route  again;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
nation's  presence  of  mind,  firmness  of  temper,  and  undaunted  bravery, 
are  past  all  question.    They  join  the  most  resolute  courafge  to  the  most 
cautious  prudence;  nor  have  they  their  equals  in  the  art  of  ranging 
themselves  in  battle  array,  and  fighting  in  order. .  If  to  so  many  military 
qualifications  they  knew  how  to  join  the  arts  of  government ;  if  they 
showed  a  concern  for  the  circumstances  of  the  husbandman  and  the 
gentleman,  and  exerted  as  much  ingenuity  and  solicitude  in  relieving  and 
easing  the  people  of  God,  as  they  do  in  whatever  concerns  theif  military 
affairs,  no  nation  in  the  world  would  be  preferable  to  them,  or  prove 
worthier  of  command.     But  such  is  the  little  regard  which  they  show  to 
the  people  of  these  kingdoms,  and  such  their  apathy  and  indifference  for 
their  welfare,  that  the  people  under  their  dominion  groan  every  where, 
and  are  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress.    Oh  God  I  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  thine  afiQicted  servants,  and  deliver  them  from  the  oppressions 
they  suffer.*'    Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  101. 


repulsed^  26S 

and  dispersed,  and  the  city  without  defenders^  they  BOOKiv. 
might  have  taken  Patna  with  the  greatest  ease.  ^^^][^ 
But  they  employed  themselves  in  ravaging  the  open  i^qq^ 
country,  and  in  receiving  messengers  and  overtures 
from  Ramnarain  till  the  19th  of  February ,  when 
they  learned  that  Meeran  and  the  English  were  dis* 
tant  from  them  but  twenty-eight  miles.  The  resolu- 
tion was  taken  to  march  and  engage  them ;  and  next 
day  the  two  armies*  approached.  Colonel  Calliaud 
urged  immediate  attack ;  but  Meeran  and  his  astro- 
logers found  that  the  stars  would  not  be  favourable 
before  the  SSd.  Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day^ 
Calliaud  was  in  motion ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  enemy  the  day  w^  so  far  spent,  '*  by  the  insuf- 
ferable delays/'  as  he  himself  complains,  **  of 
Meeran's  march/'  that  wishing  to  have  time  before 
him,  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  till  the  following 
morning.  The  enemy  however  advanced,  and  Calli- 
aud drew  up  his  men  between  two  villages  which 
covered  both  his  flanks;  advising  Meeran  to  form  a 
second  line,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  two 
wings,  would  have  been  covered  by.  the  English  and 
the  villages.  But  though  this  was  agreed  upon, 
^  he  crowded  his  army  upon  the  right,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  most  pressing  and  repeated  solicitations,  pre- 
sented to  battle  a  body  of  15,000  men  with  a  front 
of  scarcely  200  yards  in  a  tumultuous  unformed 
heap.**  With  a  feigned  appearance  of  directing  the 
main  attack  upon  the  English,,  the  enemy  advanced 
with  the  best  part  of  their  army  against  Meeran, 
who  in  about  ten  minutes  began  to  give  way.  Co- 
lonel Calliaud  however  marched  with  a  battalion  of 
Sepoys  to  his  aid,  and  immediately  decided  the  fate 
of  the  day.  The  Sepoys  drew  up  within  forty  yards 
upon  the  enemy's  flank,  and  having  poured  in  a 
couple  of  fires,  advanced  with  the  bayonet,  when  the 
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BOOK  IV.  enemy  recoiled  upon  one  another,  fell  into  confusion. 

^^^'  ^'  and,  being  charged  by  Meeran's  cavalry,  dispersed 
I7fl0.  ^"^  ^^^'  Calliaud  was  eager  to  pursue,  but  Meeraln, 
who  had  received  a  trifling  wound  in  the  battle,  pre- 
ferred an  interval  of  ease  and  pleasure  at  Patna.  He 
would  not  even  permit  the  service  to  be  performed 
without  him ;  and  though  CalUaud  offered  to  proceed 
with  his  own  troops  alone,  if  only  a  few  horse,  which 
lie  earnestly  entreated,  were  panted  him,  he  found 
all  he  could  urge  without  avail. 

The  Emperor  fled  the  same  night  to  Bahar,  a  town 
about  ten  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  a 
measure  of  great  promise  suggested  itself:  To  leave 
Meer^n  and  the  English  behind;  andj  marching  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  Ben]|al,  surprise  Moorshe- 
dabad,  and  take  the  Nabob  prisoner*  It  was  the 
69th  of  the  month  before  Meeran  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  abandon  the  indulgences  of  Patna ;  when  he 
and  the  English  marched  towards  Bahar,  and  were 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  enemy  had  already  per- 
formed two  marches  towards  Bengal.  The  strongest 
motives  pressed  for  dispatch :  The  English  embarked 
in  boats,  and  along  with  JMeeran's  cavalry  in  three 
days  overtook  the  foe ;  who  adopted  a  bold  and  po- 
litic resolution.  No  longer  able  to  proceed  along  the 
liver,  the  Emperor  directed  his  march  across  the 
mountains ;  and  Calliaud  still  resolved  to  fo^ow  his 
steps.  The  route  was  long  and  diflScult,  and  it  was 
near  the  end  of  March  before  the  Emperor  emerged 
on  the  plains  of  Bengal,  about  thirty  miles  west  from 
Moorshedabad.  During  this  interval,  intelligence  was 
in  sufficient  time  received  by  Jaflier  to  enable  him  to 
collect  an  army  and  obtain  a  body  of  200  Europeans 
from  Calcutta :  but  the  Emperor  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  Mahrattas,  who  had  lately  broken  into  that 
part  of  the  country;  a^d  had  he  rapidly  attacked  the 
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Nabob,  he  still  eiyoyed,  in  the  opinion  of  Calliaud,  bookiv. 
the  fairest  prospect  of  success.     But  he  lingered  till  ^^^^'  ^' 
Meeran  and  the  English  joined  the  Nabob  on  the    j-^^q. 
4th  of  April ;  and  on  the  7th,  when  they  advanced 
to  attack  him,  he  set  fire  to  his  camp^  and  fled.     Cal- 
liaud  again  urged  for  cavalry  to  pursue^  and  again 
was  abscdutely  refused. 

Ope  object  of  hope  was  even  yet  preserved  to  the 
Emperor.  By  the  precipitation  with  which  his  pur- 
suers had  followed  him,  Patna  was  left  in  a  miserable 
state  of  defence.  Could  he  return  with  expedition^ 
and  anticipate  the  arrival  of  succour,,  it  mu&t  fall  into 
his  hands.  At  this  very  time  M.  Law,  with  his  small 
body  of  Frenchmen,  passing  that  capital,  to  join  the 
Emperor  who  had  again  invited  him  from  Chitter- 
pore,  threw  it  into  the  greatest  alarm.  It  was  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  the  oieans  of  defence ;  but  Law 
was  ignorant  of  its  situation ;  and  proceeded  to  Ba^ 
bar  to  wait  for  the  Emperor.  At  this  time  the  Naib 
of  Poorania  took  off  the  mask,  espousing  openly  the 
cause  of  the  Emperor ;  and  had  he  seized  the  present 
opportunity  of  marching  to  Patna,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  it  from  falling  into  his  hands.  The 
exertions  however  of  Bamnarain,  and  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  English  factory,  had  collected,  before  the 
Emperor  was  able  to  arrive,  a  sufficient  body  of  de- 
fenders to  secure  the  city  against  the  first  impres- 
sion ;  and  Colonel  Calliaud,  who  foresaw  the  danger, 
formed  a  detachment  of  200  chosen  Europeans,  and 
a  battalion  of  Sepoys,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  , 
to  Captain  Knox^  and  commanded  them  to  marcl^ 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Patna.  The  Emperor 
had  lost  no  time  in  commencing  the  siege ;  and  after 
several  days  of  vigorous  operation,  during  which 
Mr.  Fullerton,  the  English  Surgeon,  and  Raja  Shita- 
broy,  had  distinguished  themselves  peculiarly  within 
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BOOK  IV.  the  walls,  Law  attempted  an  assault.  Though  re- 
^^^^'  ^'  pulsed,  he,  in  two  days,  renewed  the  attempt ;  and 
1 760  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  being  demolished,  the  rampart  was 
scaled.  The  enemy  were  still  compelled  to  retire; 
but  the  city  wa*  how  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm ; 
a  renewed  assault  was  expected  the  following  night ; 
and  scarcely  a  hope  was  entertained  of  its  being 
withstood ;  when  Captain  Knox  with  a  flying  party 
was  seen  approaching  the  walls.  He  had  performed 
the  march  from  Moorshedabad  to  Patna,  under  the 
burning  heat  of  a  Bengal  sun,  in  the  extraordinary 
space  of  thirteen  days»  himself  marching  on  foot,  as 
an  example  and  encouragement  to  the  men.  That 
very  night  the  Captain  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
camp  in  person ;  and  next  day,  watching  the  hour  of 
afternoon's  repose,  surprised  them  when  asleep,  and 
drove  them  from  their  works,  to  which  they  never 
returned. 

While  the  Emperor,  conscious  of  his  weakness, 
withdrew  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Teekaury,  waiting 
the  result  of  his  applications  to  the  Abdallee  Shah, 
who  was  now  commanding  from  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Mogul  government  the  whole  of  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindustan,  the  Naib  or  Deputy  Governor 
of  Poorania  had  collected  his  army,  and  was  on  the 
march  to  join  him.  To  counteract  his  designs,  the 
EngUsh  army  under  Calliaud,  and  that  of  JafBer 
under  Meeran,  rendezvoused  at  Raje  mahl,  on  the 
23d  of  May.  They  moved  upwards  on  the  one  side 
of  the  river,  the  Naib  advancing  on  the  other ;  and 
orders  were  forwarded  to  Captain  Knox  to  cross 
over  from  Patna,  and  harass  his  march  till  the  main 
army  should  arrive ;  while  his  boats,  which  were  not 
able  to  ascend  the  river  so  fast  as  he  marched,  were 
overtaken  and  seized.  Captain  Knox  aftiazed  the 
inhabitants  of  Patna  by  declaring  his  resolution,  as 
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soon  as  the  enemy  appeared,  of  crossing  the  river  BOOK  iv. 
with  his  handful  of  men,  and  giving  them  battle.  ^°^^'  ^* 
Part  of  Ramnarain's  troops  were  placed  under  his    ^..g^ 
command ;  but  as  the  enterprise  appeared  to  them 
an  act  of  madness,  they  formed  a  determined  resolu- 
tion to  have  no  share  in  it.     Raja  Shitabroy,  having 
between  two  and  three  hundred  men  in  his  pay,  with 
whom  he  had  performed  important  services  in  the  de« 
fence  of  Patna,  joined  the  Captain  with  a  real  dispo- 
sition to  act.    Two  hundred  Europeans,  one  battalion 
of  Sepoys,  five  field-pieces,   and  about  800  horse, 
marched  to  engage  an  army  of  12,000  men,  with 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon.     Arrived  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  enemy,  Knox  proceeded  in  the  dark  to  the 
quarters  of  Shitabroy,  to  communicate  his  design  of 
surprising  the  enemy's  camp  during  the  night:   he 
found  that  gallant  associate  fully  prepared  to  second 
his  ardour ;  the  troops  were  allowed  a  few  hours  for 
repose ;   and  a  little  after  midnight  they  began  to 
march.     The  guide  having  missed  his  way,  fron>  the  , 
daricness  of  the  night,  they  wandered  till  within  two 
hours  of  day-break,  and  having  lost  the  time  for  at- 
tacking the  enemy  by  surprise,  abandoned  the  de*     ^ 
sign.     They  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  a  little  repose,  when  the  vanguard  of 
the  enemy  appeared.   The  gallantry  of  Knox  allowed 
not  a  moment^s  hesitation.    He  took  his  ground  with 
skill ;  and  though  completely  surrounded  by  the  ene- 
my, repulsed  them  at  every  point ;  sustained  a  con- 
flict of  six  hours,  in  which  Shitabroy  fought  with  the 
greatest  activity  and  resolution ;   and  having  com- 
pelled them  at  last  to  quit  the  field,  pursued  them  till 
night.^ 

1  The  author  of  the  Seer  Mutakhareen,  who  had  a  distant  view  of  the 
battle  from  the  walls  of  Patna,  describes,  with  much  effect,  the  altema- 
tJOQ  of  hopes  and  fears  which  agitated  the  inbabitauts,  as  the  various 
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BOOKiv.  In  omsequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Naib  postponed 
Chap,  i,  ^  resolution  of  joining  the  Emperor,  and  marched 
towards  the  north.  In  a  few  days  CalUaud  and  Mee- 
ran  crossed  the  Ganges  to  pursue  him,  and,  as  his 
army  was  encumbered  with  baggage  and  artilleiy, 
soon  overtook  him.  He  immediately  formed  his  line^ 
as  if  to  engage ;  but  unloading  the  treasure,  and  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  baggage,  putting  it  upon 
camels  and  elephants ;  and  skirmishing  only  till  the 
English  came  up,  he  marched  away  with  great  expe- 
dition, leaving  his  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  be- 
hind.^ The  rains  were  now  set  in  with  unusual  vio- 
lence, yet  Calliaud,  animated  by  the  reports  of  the 


reports  of  the  battle  reached  the  city,  or  the  tokens  which  came  to  their 
ejF^s  and  their  ears  were  variously  interpneted.  At  last,  he  says,  ^  when 
the  day  was  far  spent,  a  note  came  to  Mr.  Amyatt  from  Captain  Knox, 
which  mentioned  that  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  flying.  This  intelli- 
gence was  sent  to  all  the  principal  men  ot  the  city,  and  caused  a  deal  of 
joy.  I  went  to  the  factory  to  compliment  the  gentlemen,  when  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  Captain  Knox  himself  crossed  over,  and  came  with 
Shitabroy  in  his  company.  Hiey  were  both  covered  with  dust  and 
•weait.  The  Captain  then  gave  some  detail  of  the  battle,  and  paid  ^ 
greatest  encomiums  on  Shitabroy*s  zeal,  activity,  and  valour.  He  ex* 
claimed  several  times,  <  This  is  a  real  Nawab ;  I  never  saw  such  a  Na- 
wab  in  my  life.*'  A  few  moments  after,  Ramnarain  was  introduced.  ITe 
had  in  his  company  both  Mustapha  Coollee  Khan,  and  the  Catwal  of 
the  city,  with  some  other  men  of  consequence,  who,  on  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  these  two  men,  had  flocked  to  the  factory;  and  on  seeing  them 
alone  could  not  help  believing  that  they  had  escaped  from  the  slaughter; 
so  far  were  they  from  concaving  that  a  few  hundrads  of  men  conld  defeat 
a  whole  army.  Nor  could  they  be  made  to  believe  (impressed  as  they 
were  with  Hindian  notions)  that  a  commander  could  quit  his  army  so 
imeoncemedly,  unless  he  had  indeed  run  away  from  it;  nor  would  listen 
to  what  Mr.  Amyau  repeatedly  said  to  convince  Bamnarun  and  others 
of  their  mistake.*'    Seer  Mutakbareen,  ii.  1S3. 

1  Calliaud,  on  this  occasion  too,  complains  heavily  of  Meeran :  ''The 
yooDg  Nabob  and  his  troops  behaved  in  this  skirmish  in  their  usual  man- 
ner, halting  above  a  mile  in  the  rear,  nor  ever  once  made  a  motion  to  sus- 
tain the  English.  Had  he  but  acted,  on  this  occasion  with  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  spirit,  and  made  even  a  semblance  of  fighting,  the  affair 
must  have  proved  decisive ;  nor  could  Cuddum  Houssein  Khan  or  his 
treasure  have  escaped.''    Calllaud's  Narrative,  p.  34. 
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Bch  treasure  (the  English  were  credulous  on  the  sub-  BOOKiv. 
ject  of  treasure)  which  the  Naib  carried  in  his  train,  ' 

resolved  to  make  die  utmost  exertions  to  overtake  him 


before  he  coukl  reach  tiie  forests  and  mountains.  The 
porsuit  had  been  continued  four  days,  when  during^ 
the  night  g£  the  2d  of  July,  which  proved  exceedingly 
tempestuous,  the  tent  of  M eeran  was  struck  with 
lightning,  and  he,  with  all  his  attendants,  were  kiDed 
on  the  spot.  The  death  of  their  leader  is,  to  all  In- 
dian army,  the  signal  to  disband.  The  probability  of 
this  event,  which  would  deliver  the  province  of  Bahar 
into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  struck  the  English 
commander  with  the  utmost  alarm.  His  whole  at- 
tention was  now  occupied  in  keeping  the  army  to- 
gether, tiU  reconducted  to  Patna,  toward  which  he 
naarched  with  all  possible  expedition;  and  distributed 
the  troops  in  winter  quarters  on  the  29th  of  July.* 

The  political  ^Ifairs  of  the  jwovince  were  hastening 
to  another  crisis.  The  government  of  Jaffier  was  in 
a  state  approaching  dissolution.  The  English  Presi- 
dency was  distressed  by  want  of  pecuniary  resources, 
and  the  seeds  of  vicJent  discords  were  sown  in  tilie 
council. 

When  Jaffier  got  possession  of  the  viceroyalty  by  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  his  master  Suraja  Dowia, 
and  when  the  English  leaders  Wjere  grasping  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  revolution  placed  in  their  hands, 
both  parties  dazzled  with  first  appearances,  overlooked 
the  consequences  which  necessarily  ensued.  The  cu- 
pidity natural  to  mankind,  and  the  credulity  with 

*  Ob  ike  history  of  this  second  invaskm  of  the  Mogal  Prince^  see  Scott's 
Hist,  of  Beogal,  p.  59fl— *S97;  Seer  Mutakhareen,  ii.  91 — 1S9;  Ctd- 
luuid's  Nanattve  of  what  happened  in  Bengal  in  1760,  p.  1 — $6 ;  Cal- 
IhkmTs  fMeaiee  before  the  Committee  of  1779 ;  Calliaud's  Letters  in 
Molwell's  Tracts,  p.  37 ;  Francklin's  Shah  Aulum,  p.  IS. 
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BOOK  IV.  which  they  believe  what  flatters  their  desires,  made  the 
Chap.  5.  English  embrace,  without  deduction,  the  exag^;era- 
'  ^g  lions  of  Oriental  rhetoric  on  the  riches  of  India ;  and 
believe  that  a  country,  which  they  saw  was  one  of  the 
poorest,  was  nevertheless  the  most  opulent  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  sums  which  had  been  ob- 
tained from  JafBer  were  now  wholly  expended.  "  The 
idea  of  provision  for  the  future,"  to  use  the  words  of 
a  governor,  **  seemed  to  have  been  lost  in  the  apparent 
immensity  of  the  sum  stipulated  for  compensation  of 
the  Company's  losses  at  Calcutta.^  No  rational  fore- 
sight was  applied,  as  the  same  observer  remai'ks,  to 
the  increased  expenditure  which  the  new  connection 
with  the  government  of  the  country  naturally  pro- 
duced ;  and  soon  it  appeared  that  no  adequate  provi- 
sion was  made  for  it.  **  In  less  than  two  years  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  up  money  at  interest,  althou^ 
large  sums  had  been  received  besides  for  bills  upon 
the  Court  of  Directors.*'  ^  The  situation  of  Jaffier 
was  deplorable  from  the  first.  With  an  exhausted 
treasury,  an  exhausted  countiy,  and  vast  engagements 
to  discharge,  he  was  urged  to  the  severest  exactions ; 
while  the  profusion  with  which  he  wasted  his  treasure 
upon  his  own  person,  and  some  unworthy  favourites, 
.  was  ill  calculated  to  soothe  the  wretched  people,  un- 
der the  privations  to  which  they  were  compelled. 
The  cruelties  of  which  he  and  Meeran  were  guilty, 

1  Vansittart's  Narrative,  i.  19,  32.  The  distress  at  home  created  by 
these  bills  was  not  inferior  to  what  vas  endured  in  India.  "  The  foods 
of  the  Company  in  Europe/'  says  the  same  unquestionable  authority, 
«  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  bills  when  they  became  due :  and  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  in  the  year  1758,  the 
Directors  (>revailedy  not  without  difficulty,  upon  the  bill-holders,  to  grant 
a  further  time  for  the  payment  of  their  bills-;  if  this  accommodation  had 
failed,  the  consequence  would  have  been  what  I  need  not  name.''  A 
Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Stock  from  Mr.  Ueory  Van- 
•ittart,  p.  13. 
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made  them  objects  of  general  detestation :  the  neg«  BOOKiv. 
ligence,  disorder^  and  weakness  of  their  government,  ■^^^''-  ^' 
exposed  them  to  contempt ;  and  their  troops,  always    i>7qq^ 
mutinous  from  the  length  of  their  arrears,  threatened 
them  every  moment  with  fatal  extremities.    When 
the  news  arrived  at  Mopshedabad  of  the  death  t>f 
Meeran^  the  troops  surrounded  the  palace,  scaled  the 
waUsy  and  threatened  the  Nabob  with  instant  death ; 
nor  were  they,  in  all  probability,  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting their  menaces,  otherwise  than  by  the  interfer* 
CDce  of  Meer  Causim,  his  son-in-law,  who,  on  pro- 
mise of  succeeding  to  the  place  and  prospects  of  Me&- 
ran,  discharged  a  part  of  their  arrears  from  his  owii 
treasury,  and  induced  them  to  accept  of  Jaifier's  en-  ' 
gagements  to  pay  the  whole  within  a  limited  time. 

When  Clive  resigned  the  government  of  Bengal, 
instead  of  leaving  the  elevation  to  the  chair  in  the 
established  order  of  succession,  his  influence  was  suc- 
cessfully exerted  to  procure  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
V^ansittart,  who  was  called  from  Madras.  Mr.  Hoi- 
well,  on  whose  pretensions  there  had  been  violent  de- 
bates in*the  Court  of  Directors,  was  promoted  to  the 
office^  in  virtue  of  his  seniority,  till  July,  when  Mr. 
Vansittart  arrived.  The  new  Governor  found  the 
treasury  at  Calcutta  empty,  the  English  troops  at 
Patna  on  the  very  brink  of  mutiny,  and  deserting  in 
multitudes  for  want  of  pay ;  the  Presidencies  of  Ma- 
dras and  Bombay  totaUy  dependant  upon  Bengal  for 
pecuniary  resources ;  the  provision  of  an  investment 
actuaUy  suspended;  the  income  of  the  Company 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  current  expenses  of  Cal- 
cutta; the  allowance  paid  by  the  Nabob  for  the 
troops  several  months  in  arrear;  and  the  attainment 
of  that,  as  well  as  of  a  large  balance  upon  his  first 
agreements,  totally  hopeless.  Some  change,  by  which 
the  revenue  of  the  Company  could  be  placed  on  a 
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BOOK  IV.  level  with  their  expenditure,  was  indispensable.^  They 
Chap.  5.  might  retire  from  all  concern  with  the  government  of 
-,_gQ    the  country,  and  content  themselves  with  the  protec- 
tion of  Calcutta,  for  which  a  small  body  of  troops  and 
a  small  expenditure  would  suffice.     But  not  to  speak 
of  the  golden  hopes  which  had  been  so  fondly  che- 
rished, fears  suggested  themselves  (fears  When  they 
favour  wishes  are  potent  counsellors)  that  the  plac^ 
which  the  Company  might  resign  in  directing  the 
government  of  the  country  would  be  occupied  by  the 
French  or  the  Dutch.     From  the  administration  of 
Jaffier,  resigned  as  he  was  to  a  set  of  unworthy  fa- 
vourites ;  old,  indolent,  voluptuous,  estranged  from 
the  English,  and  without  authority ;  no  other  conse- 
quences were  to  be  expected,  than  those  which  had 
already  been  experienced.     From  a  strong  sense  of 
the  incurable  vices  of  Jaffier  and  his  family,  Mr.  Hol- 
well,  during  the  few  months  of  his  administration,  had 
advised  the  council  to*  abandon  him ;  and,  embracing 
the  just  cause  of  the  Emperor,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  high  offers  which  that  deserted  monarch  was 
ready  to  make.     An  idea,  however,  of  fidelity  to  the 
connexion  which  they  had  formed,  though  with  a 
subject  in    rebellion  to  his  •king,   prevailed  in   the 
breasts  of  the  council;  and  a  middle  course  was 
chosen.    Of  all  the  members  of  Jaffier*s  family,  whose 
remaining  sons  were  young,  Meer  Causim,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  talents^ 
appeared  the   only  person   endowed  with  qualities 
adapted  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  government. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  the  active  powers  of  administra- 
tion should  be  placed  in  his  hands  ;  Jaffier  not  beings 

>  The  necessity  of  an  increased  expenditure,  and  the  total  want  of  funds 
for  defraying  it,  under  the  arrangements  of  Clive,  is  satisfactoriij  defended 
against  objectors  by  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Proprietors^ 
p.  17—22. 
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dethroned  in  name,  but  only  in  reality.  A  treaty  was  bookiv. 
excluded  with  Meer  Causim  on  the  27th  of  Septem-  ^°^^-  ^^ 
ber.  He  agreed^  in  return  for  the  powers  thus  \>jqq  * 
placed  in  his  hands^  to  assign  to  the  Company  the  re- 
venues of  the  three  districts  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore^ 
and  Chittagong^  to  pay  the  balance  due  by  JafBer^ 
and  a  present  of  five  lacks  for  the  war  in  Camatic. 
On  the  2d  of  October^  Mr.  Vansittart^  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Calliaud  and  a  detachment  of  troops,  pro- 
ceeded to  Moorshedabad  to  persuade  or  io  compel  the 
Nabob  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
fonned. .  JaflSer  discovered  intense  reluctance ;  and 
Mr.  Vansittart  wavered.  Meer  Causim,  who  could 
be  safe  no  longer  in  the  power  of  Jaffier,  exclaimed 
Against  the  perfidy  of  making  and  not  fulfilling  an  en- 
gagement such  as  that  which  was  contracted  between 
them :  and  formed  his  resolution  of  joining  the  £m- 
paror  with  all  his  treasure  and  troops..  The  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Vansittart  was  at  last  confirmed ;  and  a 
&vourable  moment  was  chosen  for  occupying  the  pa- 
lace of  Jaffier  with  the  troops.  When  assured  that 
no  designs  against  his  person  or  authority  were  enter- 
tained; that  notliing  was  proposed  beyond  a  reform 
of  his  government  in  the  hands  of  liis  son-in-law,  who 
would  act  as  his  deputy;  he  replied,  with  disdain, 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  meaning  of  such  lan- 
guage ;  and  too  well  acquainted  with  the  characters 
of  men,  particularly  that  of  his  son-in-law,  to  be  in 
doubt  respecting  the  consequences.  He  perempto- 
rily refused  to  remain  a  vain  pageant  of  royalty,  and 
desired  permission  to  retire  to  Calcutta,  to  lead  a  pri- 
vate life  under  the  English  protection.^ 

1  First  Report  of  the  Committee  in  177S;  Vansittart's  Narrative,  i. 
19— ISS ;  HolwelFs  Memorial ;  Scrafton's  Observations  ou  Vansittart's 
Narrative ;  Vansittart's  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Bast  India  Stock  in 
answer  to  Scraflon ;  Verelst*s  View  of  the  English  Government  in  Ben- 
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BOOK  IV.     When  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  CompanT'i 
^^^^'  ^'  government,  and  the  enormous  disorders  in  that  of 
1760.    *^^  Nabob,  were  under  the  deliberation  of  the  board 
at  Calcutta,  there  was  but  one  opinion  concerning  the 
necessity  of  some  important  chatige.     To  vest  Meer 
Causim  with  the  power  requisite  {or  reforming  the 
government  of  the  Nabob,  was  the  plan  approved  of 
unanimously  in  the  Select.  Committee.     The  force 
which  might  be  necessary  to  subdue  his  reluctance 
was  provided ;  and  though  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
he  would  resign  the  government  rather  than  comply, 
the  step  which  that  resolution  made  necessary  w^  a 
natural  consequence ;  and  was  without  hesitation  de- 
creed.    When  Mr.  Vansittart  returned  to  Calcutta 
on  the  7th  of  November,  he  found  there  w«re  persons 
by  Whom  those  measures  were  by  no  means  improved. 
Mr.  Vere&t  and  Mr.  Smyth,  two  members  of  the 
Council,  who  were  not  of  the  Select  Committee^  en- 
tered a  minute  on  the  8th,  in  wlpch  thej  cotoplamed 
that  a  measure  of  so  much  importance  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  Council  at  lai^ ;  and  laying  gteat 
stress  upon  the  engagements  which*  had  been  lormed 
with  Jaffier,  insinuated  their  ignorance  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  cause  why  those  engagements  should  be 
abandoned  and  betrayed.   When  Clive  made  his  plan 
for  the  government  of  Bengal,  by  the  irregular  eleva- 
tion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  he  seems  to  have  ov^eriooked, 
or  very  imperfectly  to  have  estimated,  the  passions 
.  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite.   Mr.  Amyatt«  who 
was  a  man  of  merit,  and  next  to  the  chair,  could  not 
behold  himself  postponed  or  superseded  without  dis- 
satisfaction;  and  those  among  the  Bengal  servants, 
who  stpod  next  to  him  in  hopes,  regarded  their  in« 

terests  as  involved  in  his.  A  party  thus  existed,  with 

* 

(pl ;  Setr  MuUkltarevn,  ii.  130*160;  Scott's  Hist,  of  B«Dg«],  p.  399— 
401. 
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feefings  averse  to  the  Governor ;  and  they  soon  t)ecanie  BOOKiv, 
a  party,  opposed  to  his  measures.  Other  passionis,  of  ^°^'^'  ^' 
a  still  grosser  nature,  were  at  this  time  thrown  into  ]76o» 
violent  operation  in  Bengal.  The  vast  sums,  obtained 
by  a  few  individuals,  who  had  the  principal  manage* 
ment  of  the  former  fevolution^  when  Meer  Jaffieif 
trode  down  Suraja  Dowla  his  master,  were  held  in 
vivid  remembrance ;  and  the  persuasion  that  similar 
advantages,  of  which  every  man  burned  for  a  share, 
were  now  meditated  by  the  Select  Committee^  excited 
the  keenest  emotions  of  jealousy  and  envy.  Mr* 
Amyatt  was  joined  by  Mr.  Ellis,  a  person  of  a  violent 
temper,  whom,  in  some  of  his  pretensions,  the  Gover« 
nor  had  opposed ;  and  by  Major  Camac,  who  had 
lately  arrived  in  the  province  to  succeed  Calliaud,  but 
whom  the  Gk)vemor  had  offended  by  proposing  that 
he  should  not  take  the  command  till  the  affairs  at 
Patna,  in  which  Calliaud  was  already  engaged,  and 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  should  be  con<^ 
ducted  to  a  close.  A  minute,  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  and 
Mr.  Smyth  coincided,  and  in  which  the  deposition  o^ 
Jaffier  was  formally  condemned,  was  entered  by  Mr. 
Amyatt  on  the  8th  of  January.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  deny  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  the 
English  government  was  placed,  or  the  disorders  and 
enormities  of  Jaffier^s  administration ;  it  was  only  de- 
nied that  any  of  these  evils  would  be  removed  by  the 
revolution  of  which,  in  violation  of  the  national  faith, 
the  English,  by  the  Select  Committee,  had  been  ren« 
dered  the  instruments. 

Meer  Causim,  aware  that  money  was  the  pillar  by 
which  alone  he  could  stand,  made  so  great  exertions 
that,  notwithstanding  the  treasury  of  Meer  Jaffier  was 
found  almost  empty,  he  paid  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  arrears  of  the  English  troops  at  Patna ;  so 
far  satisfied  the  troops  of  the  Subah,  both  at  Moorshe-* 
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BOOKiv.dabad  and  Patna,  that  they  were  reduced  to  order 
,^::lt  «,4  r«,dy  to  fUce  the  fidd ;  «Ki  p«,ridrf  dx  «r  ««n 
176}  ^^  ^  discharge  of  his  engagements  with  the  Com- 
pany, insomuch  that  the  Presidency  were  enabled  in 
November  to  send  two  lacks  and  a  half  to  Madras, 
whence  a  letter  had  been  received  declaring  that 
without  a  supply  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  must  be 
raised. 

In  the  month  of  January,  Major  Camac  arrived  at 
Patna,  and  took  the  command  of  the  troops.  The 
province  of  Bahar  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  re^ 
peated  incuisions  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  finances 
both  of  the  Nabob  and  of  the  Company  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  the  expense  of  the  army  required  to 
oppose  him,  that  the  importance  was  strongly  felt  of 
driving  him  finally  from  that  part  of  the  country. 
The  rains  were  no  sooner  at  an  end,  than  the  English 
commander,  accompanied  by  the  troops  'of  Ramna- 
rain,  and  those  which  had  belonged  to  Meeran,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Emperor,  who  was  stationed  at 
Gyah  Maunpore.  The  unhappy  Monardi  made 
what  exertions  he  could  to  increase  his  feeble  army ; 
but  Camac  reached  his  camp  by  three  days'  march ; 
forced  him  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  a  victory. 
The  only  memorable  incident  of  the  battle  was,  that 
M.  Law-was  taken  prisoner :  And  the  British  oflicers 
exalted  themselves  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  rude 
natives,  by  treating'  him  with  the  highest  honour 
and  distinction.^ 

>  It  19  interesdng  and  deligfitful  to  hear  the  account  of  the  natiTa 
historiao.  **  When  the  Emperor  left  the  field  of  battle,  the  handful  of 
troops  that  followed  M.  Law,  discouraged  by  this  flight,  and  tired  of  the 
wandering  life  which  they  had  hitherto  led  in  his  sernce,  turned  aboot 
lik.ewise  and  followed  the  Emperor.  M.  Law^  finding  himself  abandoned 
and  alone,  resolved  not  to  turn  his  back  -,  he  bestrode  one  of  his  guns, 
and  remained  firm  in  that  posture,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  his  death. 
This  beiog  reported  to'  Miiyor  Camac^  he  detnched  hiniMlf  fitwa 


MebelliouM  Zemindars.  87)" 

At  this  time  the  Zemindara  of  Birboom,  and  Burd-  book  i v. 
wan.  two  important  districts  of  Bengal,  not  far  from^f-^ 


main,  with  Captain  Knox  and  some  other  officers^  and  he  advanced  to 
die  man  on  the  guo^  without  taking  with  him  either  a  guard  or  «iy 
Talingas  {Sepoys)  at  all.  Being  arrived  near,  this  troop  alighted  from 
their  bonesy  and  pulling  their  caps  from  their  heads,  they  swept  the  air 
with  them,  as  if  to  make  him  a  ialam:  and  this  salute  heing  returned  by 
M.  Law  in  the  same  manner,  some  parley  in  their  language  ensued. 
The  Major,  after  paying  high  enoomioms  to  M.  Law  for  his  perseverance, 
coadoct,  and  bravery,  added  these  words :  ''  You  have  done  every  thing 
which  could  be  eipected  from  a  brave  man ;  and  your  name  shall  be 
undoubtedly  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  history :  now  loosen 
your  sword  from  your  loins,  come  amongst  us,  and  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  contending  with  the  English.^  The  other  answered,  <  That  if  they 
would  accept  of  his  surrendering  himself  just  as  he  was,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  that  as  to  surrendering  himself  with  the  disgrace  of  being 
witboat  his  sword,  it  was  a  shame  he  would  never  submit  to ;  and  that 
they  might  take  his  life  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  that  condition.' 
The  English  commanders,  admiring  his  firmness,  consented  to  his  sur- 
rendering himself  in  the  manner  he  wished ;  after  wMch  the  Major  with 
his  officers  shoc^  hands  with  him,  in  their  European  manner,  and  evei^ 
sentiment  of  enmity  was  instantly  dismissed  on  both  sides.  At  the 
same  time  the  Major  sent  for  his  own  palankeen,  made  him  sit  in  it,  and 
he  was  sent  to  camp.  M.  Law,  unwilling  to  see  or  to  be  seen,  shnt  up 
the  cortMos  of  tlje  palankeen  for  fear  of  being  recognized  by  any  of  his 
fiiends  at  camp ;  but  yet  some  of  his  acquaintances,  hearing  of  his 
being  arrived,  went  to  him.  The  Major,  who  had  excused  him  from  ap- 
pearing in  public,  informed  them  that  they  could  not  see  him  for  some 
days,  as  he  was  too  much  vexed  to  receive  any  company.  Ahmed  Khan 
Koteishee,  who  was  an  impertinent  talker,  having  come  to  look  at  him, 
thought  to  pay  his  court  to  the  English  by  joking  on  the  man's  defeat ;  a 
behaviour  that  has  nothing  strange,  if  we  consider  the  times  in  which 
we  Uve,  and  the  company  he  was  accustomed  to  frequent ;  and  it  was  in 
that  notion  of  his,  doubtless,  that  with  much  pertness  of  voice  and  air, 
he  asked  him  this  question ;  '  And  Biby  (Lady)  Law,  where  is  she  ? ' 
The  Major  and  the  officers  present,  shocked  at  the  impropriety  of  the 
question,  reprimanded  him  with  a  severe  look,  and  very  severe  expressions: 
'This  man,'  they  said, '  has  fought  bravely,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
brave  men ;  the  impertinances  which  you  have  been  offering  him  may  be 
customary  amongst  your  friends  and  your  nation,  but  cannot  be  suffered  in 
oars,  which  has  it  for  a  standing  rule,  never  to  offer  an  injury  to  a  vanquished 
ibe.*  Ahmed  Khan,  checked  by  this  reprimand,  held  bis  tpngue,  and 
did  not  answer  a  word.  He  tarried  about  one  hour  more  in  his  visit,  and 
then  went  away  much  abashed ;  and,  although  he  was  a  commander  of 
importance,  and  one  to  whom  much  honour  had  been  always  paid,  no 
one  did  speak  to  him  any  morp,  or  made  a  show  of  standing  up  at  his 
departure*    This  reprimand  did  much  honour  to  the  English ;  and,  it 
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BOOK  IV.  Moorshedabad,  took  arms.  It  has  been  alleged  th^t 
^°^^'  ^'  they  acted  in  concert  with  the  Emperor ;  with  whom 
1761.  ^^  ^^  ''^^^  arranged  during  his  former  campaign^ 
that  a  body  of  Mahrattas  should  penetrate  into  Ben- 
gal  immediately,  after  the  rains ;  that  he  himself 
should  advance  to  Bahar^  and,  by  as  menacing  an  ap- 
pearance as  possible,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
English  and  Nabob  ;  that  the  Zemindars  should  held 
themselves  in  readiness,  till  the  Emperor,  giving  his 
enemies  the  slip,  should  penetrate  into  Bengal,  as  he 
had  done  the  year  before;  when  they  should  fall 
upon  the  province  by  one  united  and  desperate  eflbrt. 
There  seems  in  this  too  much  of  foresight  and  of 
plan  for  .  Oriental  politicians,  especially  the  weakr 
minded  Emperor  and  his  friends :  At  any  rate  the 
movements  of  the  Zemindars  betrayed  them :  Meer 
Causim,  attended  by  a  detachment  of  Bnglish  under 
Major  Yorke,  marched  in  haste  to  Beerboom,  de^ 
feated  the  troops  which  were  opposed  to  them,  re- 
duced both  provinces  to  obedience,  and  drove  the 
Mahrattas  to  the  south, 

Immediately  after  the  battle  with  the  Emperor, 
Major  Camac  sent  to  him  the  Raja  Shitabroy,  to 
make  an  overture  of  peace ;  and  to  ask  permission  to 
visit  him  in  his  camp.  At  first,  by  the  instigation  of 
one  of  the  restless  Zemindars  who  supported  him,  he 
declined  the  proposal ;  presently .  aft^erwards,  having* 
listened  to  other  counsels,  he  became  eager  to  make 
his  terms.  He  was  tired  of  his  dependence  upon 
the  rude  and  insolent  chiefs  who  hitherto  had  upheld 

must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  honour  of  those  strangers,  that  as  their 
conduct  in  war  and  in  battle  is  worthy  of  admiration,  so  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  is  more  modest  and  more  becoming  than  their  behanour 
to  an  enemy,  whether  in  the  heat  of  action,  or  in  the  pride  of  success  and 
victory ;  these  people  seem  to  act  entirely  according  to  the  rules  ob-> 
«nrved  by  our  ancient  commanders,  md  our  men  of  genius*''  Seer 
MntakhareeD,  ii  165,  }66. 
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bis  cause ;  and  cherished  hopeq  that  the  late  revolu-  BOOKIV. 

•  Chap  5» 

tion  at  Delhi  might  produce  some  turn  in  his  &TOur«  '. 

The  Abdallee  Shah,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  1761. 
Mahrattas,  had  acknowledged  him  as  sovereign  of 
Hindustan;  had  appointed  his  son  to  act  in  the 
i^piality  €i  hk  deputy  at  Delhi;  and  had  recom- 
mended his  cause  to  the  Afghaun  chiefs,  and  to  his 
vizir  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  Major  Camac  paid  his 
coqapliments  to  him  as  Emperor,  in  his  own  camp> 
and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies,  conducted  him  to 
Patna* 

Meer  Causim  was  not  easy  upon  tilie  prospect  of  a 
connexion  between  the  Emperor  and  the  English ; 
and  hastened  to  Patna,  to  observe  and  to  share  in  ttie 
present  proceedings.     Upon  his  arrival  he  declined 
waiting  upon  the  Emperor  in  his  own  camp ;  either 
because  he  was  afraid  of  treachery,  of  which  there 
was  no  appearance ;  or  because  (so  low  was  the  house 
of  Timur  fallen)  he  was  pleased  to  measure  dignities 
with  his  King.    Aft;er  much  negotiation  the  English 
invented  a  compromise ;  by  planning  the  interview  in 
the  hall  of  the  factory,  where  a  musnud  was  formed  of 
two  dining  tables  covered  with  doth.     The  usual 
ceremonies  were  performed ;  and  Meer  Causim,  upon 
condition   of  receiving   investiture  as  Subahdar  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa^  engaged  to  pay  annually 
twenty-four  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  Emperor,  as  the 
revenue  of  the  provinces,  with  the  goiwmment  of 
which  he  was  entrusted.    After  a  short  stay  at  Patna, 
where  the  intrigues  of  the  Nabob  had  as  yet  pre* 
vented    his    being  proclaimed   as  sovereign.    Shah 
Aulum  acoqi^ted  the  invitation  of  the  Subahdar  of 
Oade,  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  and  other  Afghaun  chiefs^ 
to  whom  his  cause  was  recommended  by  the  Ab- 
dallee Shah,  to  place  himself  under  their  protection, 
and  marched  toward  his  capitals    He.  was  escorted 
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BOOK  IV.  by  Major  Camac  to  the  boundaries  of  the  prbvhice 
.^^^^'  ^'  of  Bahar ;  and  made  a  tender  to  the  English  of  the 
1761.  duanf^  of  Beng^,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  for  whieh,  and 
all  their  other  privileges,  he  offered  to  grant  phir- 
mans,  whenever  the  petition  for  them  should  be  pre- 
sented in  form.  The  intention  was  distinctly  formed 
at  Calcutta,  to  afford  assistance  for  placing  and  con- 
firming him  on  his  paternal  throne ;  but  the  want  of 
money,  and  the  disinclination  of  the  Nabob,  proved 
decisive  obstructions. 

Meer  Causim,  who  had  supplied  his  first  necessi- 
ties, by  squeezing  out  of  those  persons,  who  were 
suspected  pf  having  made  riches  in  the  public  service, 
all  that  terror  or  cruelty,  under  pretence  of  making 
them  account  for  their  balances^  was  calculated  to 
extort, '  regarded  the  supposed  treasures  of  Ramna- 
rain,  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  his  government,  with 
a  craving  appetite ;  and  resolved  to  omit  -no  effort  or 
contrivance,  to  get  both  in  his  power.  As  Ramna- 
rain,  however,  had  been  assured  of  protection  by  the 
'English,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
art.  The  pretence  of  calling  upon  him  to  account 
'for  the  receipts  of  his  government  was  the  instru- 
ment employed.  It  was  'the  purpose  of  the  Nabob 
to  accede  to  no  accommodation  which  should  not 
leave  Ramnarain  at  his  mercy !  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Ramnarain  to  avoid,  by  every  effort  of  chicanery, 
the  rendering  of  a  fair  account.  These  endeavours, 
truly  Oriental,  of  the  Nabob  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ramnarain  on  the  other,  operated  to  the  ruin  of 
both. 

Mr.  Vansittart,  and  the  party  who  supported  him, 
desirous  of  finding  the  conduct«of  Meer  Causim, 
whom  they  had  raised,  of  a  nature  to  justify  their 
choice,  were  disposed  to  interpret  all  appearances  in 
his  favour :  The  opposite  party,  who  condenmed  the 
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elevation  of  Meer  Causim,  were  not  les^  disposed  toBOOKivl 
interpret  all  appearances  to  his  disadvantage.    Un-  ^^^^'  ^• 
fortunately  for  Ramnarain,  and,  in  the  end,  not  less    ,,.g, 
unfortunately  for  the  Nabob,  the  persons  at  Patna,  in 
whose  hands  the  military  power  of  the  English  at 
this  time  was  placed,  belonged  to  the  party  by  whom 
the  Governor  was  opposed.     Major  Camac  was  in^ 
deed  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  the  arrival 
of  Colonel  Coote,  shortly  after  the  Emperor  was  re- 
ceived at  Patna ;  but  Coote  fell  so  entirely  into  the 
views  of  his  predecessor,  that  Carnac,  though  in  ^ 
subordinate  station,  remained  at  P&tna,  to  lend  his 
countenance  and  aid  to  measures,  the  line  of  which  he 
had  contributed  to  draw. 

So  far  was  Mr.  Vansittart  from  intending  to  per- 
mit any  injustice  towards  Ramnarain,  that  Major 
Camac,  in  his  first  instructions,  was  particularly  in- 
formed of  the  engagements  subsisting  between  the 
English  government  and  Ramnarain;  and  of  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  life,  fortune,  and  govern- 
ment against  the  Nabob,  should  any  hostile  design 
appear  to  be  entertained.  Mr.  Vansittart,  however, 
listened  to  the  representations  which. the  Nabob  art- 
fully sent  him,  of  the  artifices  by  which  Ramnarain 
evaded  the  settlement  of.  his  accounts:  ITie  exi- 
gencies of  the  Calcutta  government  urgentiy  re- 
quired the  payments  *  due  from  the  Nabob :  The 
Nabob  declared  that  the  recovery  of  the  balances 
from  Ramnarain  was  the  only  fund  from  which  those 
payments  could  be  made :  And  Vansittart,  with  the 
usual  credulity,  believed  the  vulgar  reports,  of  the 
greattreasures,as  well  as  the  vast  balances,in  the  hands 
of  Ramnarain ;  though  the  accounts  of  only  three 
years  of  his  government  were  unexamined,  and 
though  in  each  of  those  years  his  country  had  been 
regularly  over-run  by  hostile  armies,  and  he  had  been 
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600KIV.  obliged  for  defence  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  greater 

•  lyg.  Major  Carnac  and  Colonel  Coote,.on  the  other 
hand,  allowed  their  minds  to  be  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  evidence  which  appeared  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Nabob  to  destroy  Ramnaraio.  The  proof  which 
they  possessed  was  indeed  but  too  conclusive,  since 
they  have  both  left  their  declarations  upon  record, 
that  the  Nabob  tempted  them  with  enormous  bribes 
to  leave  Ramnarain  in  his  power.^  Their  o[^osition 
to  the  Nabob,  which  was  often  offensive  and  excep* 
tionable  in  the  mode,  appeared  to  Vansittart  to  have 
no  better  aim  than  vexation  to  himself;  it  lessened 
the  care  of  Ramnarain  to  save  appearances  in  evad- 
ing the  extortion  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  and 
it  enabled  the  Nabob  at  last  to  persuade  Vansittart, 
that  he  was  a  man  requiring  nothing  but  justice^ 
which  Ramnarain  was  labouring  to  defeat ;  and  that 

1  Major  Caraae  (see  his  Evidence  in  the  Third  Beport  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  1772)  believed  that  he  owed  nothing  atVU. 

<  Both  iDsisted  opon  the  fact>  that  Ramnarain  was  ready  to  account 
lairly.  In  a  letter  of  Major  Camac's  to  the  Select  Committeey  date^ 
ISth  Aprils  1761 9  he  says,  "  I  have  long  had  reason  to  saspect  the 
Nabob  had  ill  designs  against  Rarenarain,  and  have  now  found  my  sus- 
^ciona  to  be  too  true.  His  Eicetlency  (the  Nabob)  made  a  heavy  com- 
plaint to  me  yesterday,^  in  the  preMnce  of  Mr.  M^Giiire,  Major  Yorke, 
Messrs.  Lushington  and  Swinton,  that  there  was  a  considerable  balance 
dae  on  the  revenues  of  this  province.  Ramnarain  has  declared  to  me, 
that  he  was  ready  to  lay  the  accounts  before  him;  however,  as  the  two 
parties  differ  widely  in  their  statements,  Mr.  M'Guire  and  I  proposed, 
that  they  should  each  make  out  their  accounts,  and  refer  them  to  year 
board,  who  would  fairly  decide  between  them.  This,  which  I  thooght 
was  a  reaaonable  proposal,  was  so  far  from  being  satiafadtoiy  to  the 
Nabob,  that  he  plainly  declared,  nothing  less  could  satisfy  him  than 
the  Mahraje\  being  removed  from  the  Naibut  of  this  province  before  be 
returned  to  Moorshedabad/'  First  Report  of  the  Committee  in  1779, 
Aj^.  No.  13.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  Camac  says, 
**  The  plea  of  his  being  in  aiTear  was  the  pretext  always  made  use  of  for 
oppressing  him,  but  without  foundation ;  fur  in  the  frequent  conversa- 
tions 1  had  with  Ramnarain  on  the  subject,  he  always  seemed  ready  te 

08ine  to  a  fair  and  equitable  account.** 
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his  goTanraent  was  hastenfaig  to  ruin  from  the  ob-  bookiv. 
stiiiate  dishonesty  of  one  man,  supported  by  two  J"°^*  ^* 
English  commanders.  .^..^j 

So  &r  did  these  altercations  and  animosities  pro- 
ceed, that  on  the  25th  of  Jone,  Yansittiart,  who  had 
a  majority  in  the  council,  came  to  the  unhappy  r&- 
sohition  of  recalling  both  Coote  and  Carnac  from 
Patna,  and  of  leaving  Ramnarain  at  the  mercy  «f  the 
Nabob.  He  made  that  use  of  his  power,  which  it 
was  the  height  of  weakness  in  Vandttart  not  to 
foresee.  Ramnarain  was  immediately  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison ;  his  Very  hduse  was  robbed ;  his 
friends  were  tortured  to  make  confession  of  hidden 
treasures ;  his  life  was  only  for  the  moment .  spared^ 
lest  the  indignation  of  the  English  should'  be  too 
violently  soused ;  and,  iafter  all,  the  quantity  of  trea* 
sure  which  he  was  found  to  possess  was  insignificant, 
a  sum  barely  sufficient  for  the  daily  expemes  of  his 
g[ovemment.^ 

This  was  the  fatal  oror  of  Mr.  Vansittart^s  ad- 
ministration;  because  it  extinguished  among  the 
natives  of  rank  all  confidence  in  the  English  protec- 
tion ;  and  because  the  enormity  to  which,  in  this  inr 
stance,  he  had  lent  his  support,  created  an  opinion  of 
a  weak  or  a  corrupt  partiality,  and  diminished  the 
weight  of  his  interference  when  the  Nabob  was 
really  the  party  aggrieved.  For  now  began  the  me- 
morable disputes  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Com- 
pany's service  about  the  internal  trade ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  such  changes  were  produced  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  Calcutta,  as  impaired  considerably  the  Gover- 


I  Vaosktart's  Namtiye,  i.  141—971;  The  Bvidente  of  Caraac  and 
Coote  in  the  First  Report,  and  that  of  Clive,  M^Guire,  and  Carnac,  in  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  1773;  Scott's  Hist,  of  Bengal,  p.  404 
-—409;  Seer  Motakhareen,  ii«  160 — 181;  Verebt's  View  of  the  English 
Oovemment  in  Deii|sa^  p,  47. 
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BOOKIV.  iior*s  power.    These  changes  constitute  an  inddent 
^^*^*  ^'  in  the  history  of  the  Company^  the  memoiy  of  which 
1761.    is  of  peculiar  importance. 

Just  before  Colonel  Clive  resigned  the  govemmeot 
in  Bengal,  the  147ih  paragraph  of  one  of  the  last  of 
the  dispatches,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  ad- 
dressed the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  foUowing  tenps. 
^  Having  fully  spoken  to  every  branch  of  your  aflairs 
at  this  Presidency,  under  their  established  heads,  we 
cannot,  consistent  with  the  real  anxiety  we  feel  for 
the  future  welfore  of  that  respectable  body  for  whom 
you  and  we  are  in  trust,  dose  tiiis  address  without 
expostulating  with  freedom  on  the  unprovoked  and 
general  asperity  of  your  letter  per  Prince  Henry 
Packet.  Our  sentiments,  on  this  head,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  acquire  additional  weight,  fix)m  the  con- 
sideration of  liieir  being  subscribed  by  a  minority  of 
your  Council,  who  are,  at  this  very  period,  quitting 
your  service,  and  consequently,  independent  and  dis- 
interested. Permit  us  to  say.  That  the  diction  of 
yoiu*  letter  is  most  unworthy  yourselves  and  us,  i^ 
whatever  relation  considered,  either  as  masters  to 
servants,  or  gentlemen  to  gentlemen.  Mere  inadver- 
tencies, and  casual  neglects,  arising  from  an  unavoid- 
able and  most  complicated  confusion  in  the  state  of 
your  affairs,  have  been  treated  in  such  language  and 
sentiments,  as  nothing  but  the  most  glaring  and  pre- 
meditated faults  could  warrant.  Groundless  infor- 
mations have,  without  further  scrutiny,  borne  with 
you  the  stamp  of  truth,  though  proceecUng  from  those 
who  had  therein  obviously  their  own  purpose  to  serve, 
no  matter  at  whose  expense.  These  have  received 
fiom  you  such  countenance  and  encouragement,  as 
must  most  assuredly  tend  to  cool  the  warmest  zeal  of 
your  servants  here  and  every  where  eke ;  as  they 
will  appear  to  have  been  only  the  souroa  of  general 
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h  thrown  out  at  random  agamst  your  faith-  bookiv. 
fill  servants  of  this  Presidency,  in  various  parts  of  ^^^^'  ^* 
your  letter  now  befote  us, — ^faithful  to  little  purpose,  ' 

— if  the  breath  of  scandal,  joined  to  private  {^que  or 
private  and  personal  attachments,  have  power  to 
blow  away  in  one  hour  the  merits  of  many  years' 
services,  and  dq>rive  them  of  that  rank,  and  those 
rising  benefits,  which  are  justly  a  spur  to  their  in« 
tegnty  and  aj^lication.  Hie  little  attention  shown 
to  these  considerations  in  the  indiscriminate  fovours 
heaped  on  some  individuals,  and  undeserved  censures 
on  others,  wiU^  we  apprehend,  lessen  that  spirit  of  zeal 
so  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of  your  affairs,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  end,  if  continued,  prove  the  de- 
struction of  them.  Private  views  may,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared,  take  the  lead  here,  from  examples  at  home ; 
and  no  gentlemen  hold  your  service  longei*,  nor  exert 
themselves  fiirther  in  it,  than  their  own  exigencies 
require.  This  being  the  real  present  state  of  your 
service,  it  becomes  strictly  our  duty  to  represent  it  in 
the  strongest  light,  or  we  should  with  little  truth, 
and  less  propriety,  subscribe  oursdves, 

**  May  it  please  you  Honours,  ^ 

**  Your  most  faithful  servants, 

*^  ROBEET  ClIVE, 

«  x  z.  holwell,  * 
**  Wm.  B,  Sumner, 

"  W.  M^GUIRE." 

The  Company  were  even  then  no  strangers  to  what 
they  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  longer 
they  have  acted ;  to  that  which,  firom  the  very  nature 
of  theur  authority,  and  from  their  local  drcumstances, 
^  was  evident  they  must  experience ;  a  disregard  of 
thdr  orders,  when  contrary  to  the  interests  or 
passions  of  their  servants :  but  as  they  never  before 
had  a  servant  of  such  high  pretensions,  and  so  auda- 
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BOOK  IV.  cious  a  character  as  Clive,  they  had  never  before  been 
Chap.  5.  treated  with  so  much  contumely  in  words.  Tliey 
^g-  were  moved  accordingly  to  resent  it  highly.  In  the 
very  first  paragraph  of  their  general  letter' to  Bengal, 
dated  the  21st  of  January,  1761,  they  said,  **  We 
have  taken  under  our  most  serious  consideration,  the 
general  letter  from  our  late  President  and  council  of 
Fort  William,  dated  the  29th  December,  1759,  and 
many  pari^aphs  therein  containing  gross  insults 
upon  and  indignities  offered  to  the  Court  of  Direc-> 
tors ;  tending  to  the  subversion  of  our  authority  over 
our  servants,  and  a  dissolution  of  all  order  and  good 
government  in  the  Company's  affairs:  To  put  an 
immediate  stop  therefore  to  this  evil^  we  do  posi- 
tively order  and  direct,  that  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  all  those  persons  still  remaining 
in  the  company's  service,  who  signed  the  said  letter, 
viz.  Messieurs  John  Zephaniah  Holwell,  Charles 
Stafford  Playdell,  William  Brightwell  Sumner,  and 
WiUiam  M*Guire,  be  dismissed  from  the  Company's 
service ;  and  you  are  to  take  care  that  they  be  not 
permitted,  on  any  consideration,  to  continue  in  India, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  sent  to  England  by  the  first 
ships  which  return  home  the  same  season  you  receive 
this  letter." 

The  dismissals  of  which  this  letter  was  the  signal, 
not  only  gave  a  majority  in  the  Council  to  the  party  ' 
by  whom  Vansittart  was  opposed;  but  sent  Mr. 
EIUs,  the  most  intemperate  and  arbitrary  of  all  his 
opponents,  to  the  chiefship  of  the  factory  at  P^tna. 
He  treated  the  Nabob  with  the  most  insulting  airs  of 
authority ;  and  broke  through  all  respect  for  his  go- 
vernment. So  early  as  the  month  of  January  he 
gave  his  orders  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  to 
seize  and  keep  prisoner  one  of  the  Nabob's  collectors, 
who  had  raised  some  difficulties  in  permitting  Jt 


quantity  of  opiaiii,  the  private  property  of  one  of  the  BOOKiv. 
Company'?  serrants,  to  pass  duty  free  as  the  property  ^^^^  ^' 
of  tile  Company.  This  outrage  the  discretion  of  the  ^  >i^i  ^ 
cScet  avdded,  by  suspending  obedience  to  the  order^ 
and  sending  a  letter  to  the  Nabobs  to  redress  by  his 
own  authority  whatever  might  appear  to  be  wrong* 
About  the  same  time  another  servant  of  the  Nabpbt 
a  man  of  high  connexions  and  influence^  purchased 
for  the  Nabob's  use  a  quantity  of  nitre.  But  the  mo- 
n<^ly  of  the  sdtpetre  trade  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  Company.  Though  an  exception  m  favour  of 
the  Nabob  to  the  extent  of  his  own  consumptioa 
was,  from  standing  usage,  so  much  understood,  that 
to  express  it  had  appeared  altogether  useless  and 
vain,  this  purchase  was  converted  by  Mr.  Ellis  into 
such  an  invasion  of  the  English  rights,  that  the  Na» 
bob  was  not  to  be  consulted  in  the  punishment  of  hia 
own  servant.  The  unfortunate  mim  was  seized  put 
in  irons,  and  sent  down  a  prisoner  to  Cakutta  to  re* 
ceive  whatever  chastisement  the  Council  might 
direct.  It  required  the  utmost  address  and  power 
of  the  President  to  get  him  sent  back  to  be  punished 
by  his  master.  As  to  sending  him  back  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  ascertaining  whether  he  was  guilty  br  inno- 
cent, that  was  a  preliminary  which  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  propose.  Some  of  the  Council  in« 
sisted  that  he  should  be  publicly  whipped  at  Cat 
cnttsL ;  others,  that  he  should  have  his  ears  cut  offl 
Not  many  days  after  these  vicdent  prooeedings,  Mr, 
£Uis,  having  heard  by  vague  report  that  two  English 
deserters  were  concealed  in  the  fort  of  Mongeer,  dis« 
patched  a  company  of  Sepoys^  with  orders  to  recebre 
the  deserters,  or  to  search  the  fort.  The  Governor 
declared  that  no  Europeans  were  there;  and  for 
ampler  satisfaction  carried  two  officers  of  the  Com« 
pany  round  the  fprt.    From  apprehension,  however^ 
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BOOK  IV.  of  some  evil  design,  or  from  a  very  plain  prinaple  dT 
^^^'  ^-  miUtarj  duty,  he  refused  withont  orders  to  admit  a 
yi^l^   body  of  armed  men ;  shut  the  gates ;  and  threatened 
to  fire  upon   them  if  they  approached  the  walk. 
This  Mr.  Ellis  treated  as  the  highest  excess  of  inso- 
lence ;  and  obstinately  refused  to  withdraw  the  Se- 
poys till  they  had  searched  the  fort.     By  these  re- 
peated invasions  of  his  government,  the  pride  of  the 
Nabob  was  deeply  wounded.     He  complained  to  the 
'  President  In  bitter  terms ;  and  with  reason  dedared 

that  the  example,  which  was  set  by  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  of  trampling  upon  his  authority,  de- 
prived him  of  all  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, 
aad  rendered  it  vain  to  hope  for  their  obedience. 
After  a  dispute  of  three  months,  during  which  Ellis 
was  supported  by  the  Council,  the  difference  was 
compromised^  by  the  Nabob's  consenting  to  admit 
any  person  to  search  the  fort  whom  Mr.  Vansittart 
should  name;  when  Lieutenant  Ironside,  after  the 
strictest  investigation,  was  convinced,  that  no  Euro^ 
pean  whatsoever,  except  an  old  French  invalid, 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Hastings  procured,  had  been  in 
the  fort. 

Hitherto  Meer  Causim  had  conducted  his  govern- 
ment with  no  ordinary  success.  He  had  reduced  to 
obedience  all  the  rebellious  Zemindars :  What  was  of 
still  greater  importance,  he  had,  as  was  declared  by 
the  President  in  his  minute  of  the  22d  of  Marcfa^ 
1762,  discharged  the  whole  of  his  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions to  the  English ;  and  satisfied  both  his  own  and 
his  predecessor's  troops.^  He  had  extorted  money 
with  unsparing  hands  from  the  Zemindars  and  other 

s  Hu  paymeDts  to  tfato  Company  consisted  of  twenty-six  lacs  of  stcca 
rupees,  of  2<.  Slcf.,  together  with  fifty-three  lacs  of  current  rupees,  of 
3«.  4d.,  derived  from  the  ceded  districts.  See  Vansittart's  Minute,  Nar- 
ratife,  ti.  S3. 
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flinctionaries :  In  the  financial  department  of  his  go-  BOOK  iv« 
Terament,  he  was  clear-sighted,  vigilant,  and  severe :  ^"^^'^' 
He  had  introduced  a  strict  economy,  without  appear-    ^762. 
ance  of  avarice,  ih  his  whole  expenditure :  And  he 
bad  made  considerable  progress  in  new-modelling 
and  improving  his  army ;  when  the  whole  internal 
economy  of  his  government  became  involved  in  dis* 
order  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants* 

In  India,  as  under  most  uncivilized  governments, 
the  transit  of  goods  *within  the  country  was  made 
subject  to  duties ;  and  upon  ail  the  roads  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  toll«>houses,  or  custom-houses,  (in  the 
language  of  the  country  chokeys)  were  erected,  which 
had  power  of  stopping  the  goods,  till  the  duties  were 
levied.  By  the  rude  and  oppressive  nature  of  the 
government  these  custom-houses  were  exceedingly 
multiplied ;  and  in  hmg  carriages  the  inconvenience 
of  numerous  stoppages  and  payments  was  very 
severe.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  in  this,  there  was  nothing  regular  and  fixed ; 
the  duties  varied  at  different  times  and  difierent 
places ;  and  a  wide  avenue  was  always  open  for  the 
extordon  of  the  collectors.  The  internal  trade  of 
the  country  was  by  these  causes  subject  to  ruinous 
obstructions* 

The  English  Compiany  had  at  an  early  period 
availed  themselves  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  so- 
licit exemption  from  duch  oppressive  interruptions  and 
expense;  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  who  felt  in 
their  revenues  the  benefits  of  foreign  commerce 
granted  a  phirmaun  by  which  the  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  the  Company  was  completely  relieved, 
as  both  the  goods  which  they  imported  were  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  interior,  and  those  which  for  exporta- 
tion they  purchased  in  the  interior  were  allowed  to 
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BOOKIV.  pass  to  the  sea,  without  either  stoppage  or  duties.    A 
^°^^*  ^'  certificate,  signed  by  the  English  Prerident,  or  diie& 
'  „2     *>f  factories,  (in  the  language  of  the  country  a  dus- 
tuck)  shown  at  the  toll-houses  or  chokeys,  protected 
the  property.     The  Company,  however,  engrossed  to 
themselves  the  import  and  export  trade  between  In* 
dia  and  Europe,  and  limited  the  private  trade  of  ther 
servants  to  the  business  of  the  country.    The  benefit 
of  this  exemption  therefore  accrued  to  the  Company 
alone;   and  though  attempts  had  been  sometimes 
made  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  Company's  do* 
stuck  to  the  trade  carried  on  by  their  servants  in  the 
interior,  this  had  been  always  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Subahdars,  both  as  defrauding  the  puUk  revemie, 
and  injuring  the  native  merchants. 

No  sooner  had  the  English  acquired  an  ascendiin<7 
in  the  government,  by  the  detIn*one«lueut  of  Suf^a 
Dowla,  and  the  elevation  of  Meet  Jaflier,  than  the 
servants  of  the  Company  broke  through  the  restraints 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  former  Su- 
bahdars, and  engaged  largely  in  the  interior  trade  of 
the  country.  At  first,  however,  they  carried  not 
their  pretensions  beyond  certain  bou«ds;  and  they 
paid  the  same  duties  which  were  levied  on  the  sulv- 
jects  of  the  Nabob.  It  appears  not  that  during  the 
administration  of  Clive,  any  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vant^ unless  clandestinely,  attempted  to  trade  oti  any 
other  terms.  According  however  as  they  a^uired 
experience  of  their  power  over  the  government  of  the 
country;  and  es|)ecially  after  the  fresh  and  signal 
instance  of  it,  the  elevation  of  a  new  sovareign  m  the 
person  of  Meer  Causim,  the  Company's  dustudL  or 
passport,  which  was  only  entitled  to  protect  the  goods 
of  actual  exportation  and  importation,  w^  employed 
by  the  Company's  agents  of  all  descriptions  to  protect 
their  private  trade  in.  every  part  of  the  countiy.     So 
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great  was  now  the  ascendancy  of  the  English  name,  BOOK IV, 
that  the  collectors  or  officers  at  the  chokeys  or  toll-  ^"^'*'  ^' 
hoases,  who  were  fully  aware  of  the  dependence  of  "T7I2" 
their  own  government  on  the  power  and  pleasure  of 
the  English,  dared  not  in  general  to  scrutinize  the 
use  which  was  made  of  the  Company's  dustuck,  or  to 
stop  the  goods  which  it  fraudulently  screened.  The 
Company's  servants,  whose-  goods  were  thus  conveyed 
entirely  free  from  duty,  while  those  of  all  other  mer- 
chants were  heavily  burthened,  were  rapidly  getting 
into  their  own  hands  the  whole  trade  of  the  country, 
and  thus  drying  up  one  of  the  sources  of  the  pubtic 
revenue.  When  the  collectors  of  these  tolls,  or  tran- 
sit duties,  questioned  the  power  of  the  dustuck  and 
stopped  the  goods,  it  was  customary  to  send  a  party 
of  Sepoys  to  seize  the  offender  and  carry  him  prisons* 
to  the  nearest  factory.  Meer  Causim  was  hardly 
seated  on  the  musnud,  when  grievous  complaints  of 
these  enormities  came  up  to  him  from  all  quarters, 
and  he  presented  the  strongest  remonstrances  to 
the  President  and  Council.  In  his  letter  to  the  Go- 
vernor, dated  March  26th,  1762,  he  says,  "From 
the  factory  of  Calcutta  to  Cossimbuzar,  Patna,  and 
Dacca,  all  the  English  chiefs,  with  their  gomastafas, 
officers,  and  agents,  in  every  district  of  the  govern- 
ment, act  as  collectors,  renters,  and  magi^rates,  and, 
setting  up  the  Company's  colours,  allow  no  power  to 
my  officers.  And  besides  this,  the  gomastafas  and 
other  servants  in  every  district,  in  every  market  and 
village,  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil,  fish,  straw,  bamboos, 
rice,  paddy,  beetel-nut,  and  other  things ;  and  every 
man  with  ^  Company's  dustuck  in  his  hand  regards 
himself  as  not  less  than  the  Company."  It  is  abund- 
antly proved  that  the  picture  drawn  by  the  Nabd[> 
was  aot^overcharged.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Freadent,  dated  Bauglepore,  25th  April,  1762, 

u  2 
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BOOKiv.  said,  "  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  a  grievance,  which 
°^^*  loudly  calls  for  redress,  and  will,  unless  duly  attended 
2752,  to»  render  ineffectual  any  endeavours  to  create  a  firm 
and  lasting  harmony  between  the  Nabob  and  the 
^  Company ;— I  mean,  the  oppressions  committed  under 
the  sanction  of  the  English  name,  and  through  the 
want  of  spirit  to  oppose  them.  This  evil,  I  am  well 
^assured,  is  not  confined  to  our  dependants  alone,  but 
is  practised  all  over  the  country,  by  people  falsdy 
assuming  the  habit  of  our  Sepoys,  or  calling  them* 
selves  our  gomastahs.  As  on  such  occasions  the  great 
power  of  the  English  intimidates  the  people  firom 
making  any  resistance ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
indolence  of  the  Bengalees,  or  the  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing access  to  those  who  might  do  them  justice,  pre- 
vents our  Jiaving  knowledge  of  the  oppressions:  I 
have  been  surprised  to  meet  with  several  English 
flags  flying  in  places  which  I  have  passed;  and 
on  the  river  I  do  not  believe  that  I  passed  a  boat 
without  one.  By  whatever  title  they  have  been  as- 
sumed, I  am  sure  their  frequency  can  bode  no  good 
to  the  Nabob's  revenues,  the  quiet  of  the  country,  or 
the  honour  of  our  nation.-^A. party  of  Sepoys,  who 
were  on  the  march  before  us,  afforded  sufficient  proofs 
of  tlie  rapacious  and  insolent  spirit  of  those  people, 
where  they  are  left  to  their  own  discretion.  Alany 
complaints  against  them  were  made  me  on  the  road ; 
and  most  of  the  petty  towns  and  serais  were  deserted 
at  our  approach,  and  the  shops  shut  up  from  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  same  treatment  from  us."  ^ 

I  Mr.  Verelst  says,  (View  of  Bengal,  p.  .8  and  i6)  ^<  The  reader  must 
here  be  iuformed,  that  a  trade,  free  from  duties,  had  been  claimed  by 
the  Company's  servants,  supported  by  their  forces,  and  established  by 
the  last  treaty  with  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  that  this  article,  though  oon* 
deroned  by  the  Directors,  was  aftenvards  transcribed  into  the  treaty 
with  his  son  Nudjum  al  Dowlah.  The  contention  during  two  years  with 
Meer  Conim,  in  support  of  this  trade,  greatly  weakened  {he  country  go- 
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At  first  the  Governor  endeavoured  to  redress  these  BOOKIV. 
evils  by  gentle  means ;  by  cautioning  the  servants  of  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  Company;  by  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  X762» 
Nabob,  and  lending  his  own  authority  to  enable  the 
native  toll-gatherers  to  check  the  illegitimate  traffic 
of  the  English.  The  mischief  however  increased : 
The  efforts  of  the  collectors  were  not  only  resisted, 
and  the  collectors  themselves  punished  as  heinous 
offenders  on  the  spot;  but  these  attempts  of  theirs 
excited  the  loudest  complaints;  they. were  repre- 
sented as  daring  violations  of  the  Company's  rights ; 
and  undoubted  evidence  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Nabob  to  expel  the  English  from  the  country. 
As  usual,  one  species  of  enormity  introduced  another. 
When  the  officers  of  government  submitted  to  op- 
pression, it  necessarily  followed  that  the  people  must 
submit.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
even  after  the  most  undeniable  proof,  that  it  became 
a  common  practice  to  force  the  unhappy  natives, 
both  to  buy  the  goods  of  the  Company's  servants  and 
of  all  those  who  procured  the  use  of  their  name,  at  a 
greater;  and  to  sell  to  the  Company's  servants  the 
goods  which  they  desired  to  purchase,  at  a  less,  than 
the  market  price.  The  native  judges  and  magis-  - 
trates  were  resisted  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ; 
and  even  their  functions  were  usurped.     The  whole 

temment,  which  his  subsequent  overthrow  quite  annihilated.  At  this 
tiiae  many  black  merchants  found  it  eipediont  to  purchase  the  name  of 
any  youpg  writer  in  the  Company's  service,  by  loans  of  money,  and  under 
this  sanction  harassed  and  oppressed  the  natives.  So  plentiful  a  supply 
was  derived  from  this  source,  that  many  ypung  writers  were  enabled  to 
spend  1,500^  and  8,000/.  per  annum,  were  clothed  in  fine  linea,  and 
ived  sumptuously  every  day.''-^''  A  trade  was  carried  on  without  pay* 
inent  of  dttties,  in  the  prosecution  of  wl^ich  infinite  oppressions  were 
coramiued.  •  English  agents  or  gomastahs,  not  contented  with  injuring 
the  people,  trampled  on  the  authority  of  government,  binding  and  pu- 
oi&hing  the  Nabob's  officers,  whenever  they  presumed  to  interi'^^r^.  This 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  wi^  Meer  Cossim.'' 
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BOQKIV.  frame  of  the  goveniment  was  relaxed :  and  in  many 
^'  places  the  Zemindars  and  other  ccdlectors  refused  to 
1762.    ^  answerable  for  the  revenues.^ 

The  President,  aware  of  the  prejudices  which  were 
fostered,  by  a  majority  of  the  board,  against  both 
the  Nabob  and  himself,  submitted  not  to  their  deli- 
beration these  disorders  and  disputes,  till  he  found 
his  own  authority  inadequate  to  redress  them.    The 

>  The  following  letter  to  the  Nabob  from  one  of  bis  officers  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  complaints;  it  is  dated  Backei^unge,  May  25, 1763  : 
^^Tlra  situation  of  affairs  at  this  place  obliges  me  to  apply  to  your  honour 
for  in&truptions  for  my  further  proceedings.— My  instructions  which  I 
brought  here  were,  that  in  case  any  Europeans  or  their  servants  committed 
toy  disorders,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  Calcutta,  notwithstanding  any 
pretence  tfaey  shall  make  for  so  doing. — Notwithstanding  the  rigoor  of 
tho&e  iodtn,  I  have  ever  made  it  my  business  (whea  any  thing  trifling 
happened)  to  endeavour>  by  gentle  means,  to  persuade  the  gentlemen's 
gomastahs  here  to  act  in  a  peaceable  manner ;  which,  although  repeated 
several  times,  has  bad  no  e£fect ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  occasioned 
their  writing  complaints  of  me  to  their  respective  masters,  that  1  ob- 
structed them  in  their  business,  and  ill-used  them ;  and  in  return  I  have 
received  meuadng  letters  from  several  gentlemen,  threatening,  if  I  inter- 
iere  with  their  servants,  (o  use  such  measures  as  I  may  repeat ;  nor  liaya 
the  gentlemen  only  done  this,  their  vefy  gomastalis  have  made  it  public 
here,  that  in  case  I  stop  them  in  any  proceeding,  they  will  use  the  same 
tnethods;  for  the  truth  of  which  I  have  good  proofs.    Now,  Sir,  I  am  to 
inform  you  what  I  have  obstructad  them  in ;  this  place  was  of  great  trade 
formerly,  but  now  brought  to  nothing  by  the  foUov/ing  practices. — ^A  gen- 
tleman sends  a  gomastah  here  to  buy  or  sell.    He  immediately  looks 
upon  himself  as  sufficient  to  force  every  inhabitant,  either  to  buy  his 
goods  or  seH  him  theirs;  and  on  refusal  (in  case  of  non-capacity),  a  flogg- 
ing or  confinement  immediately  ensues.      This  is  not  sufficient  even 
when  willing,  but  a  second  force  is  made  use  of,  which  is  to  engross  the 
difierent  branches  of  trade  to  themselves,  and  not  to  soflSsr  any  persons 
to  buy  or  sell  the  articles  they  trade  in ;  and  if  the  country  people  do  ity 
then  a  repetition  of  their  authority  is  put  in  practice;  and  again,  what 
things  they  purchase,  they  think  the  least  they  can  do  is,  to  take  them 
ifbr  a  considerable  deal  less  than  another  merchant,  and  often  times  refose 
paying  that,  and  my  interfering  occasions  an.  imme^ale  complaiat.— 
These,  and  many  other  oppressions  which  are  daily  practised,  it  the 
reason  that  this  place  is  growing  destitute  of  inhabitants,  fcc^  ■  Before, 
justice  was  given  in  the^ublic  cutcheree,  but  now  every  gomastah  is  be- 
come a  judge ;  they  evein  pass  sentences  on  the  Zemindars  thennselves, 
and  draw  money  fh>m  them  by  pretended  injuries.*    Vansittart's  Nar* 
rative,  ii.  US.  / 
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nqpresentationsy  presented  to  them^  of  the  enormities  BOOKr\\ 
to  which  the  private  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  ^' 

gave  birth  in  the  country,  were  treated,  by  the  majo-  1752. 
rily  of  the  Coundl,  as  the  effect  of  a  weak  or  interested 
subflervience  to  the  views  of  the  Nabob;  while  they  re- 
ceived the  complaints  of  these  servants  and  their  agents 
against  the  native  officers,  more  often  in  fault,  ac* 
cording  to  Hastings  and  Vansittart,  from  laxity  than 
tyrannyj  as  proofs  of  injustice  demanding  immediate 
punishmenty  and  of  hostile  designs  against  which 
effectual  securities  could  not  be  too  speedily  taken. 
Of  the  Council  a  great  proportion  were  deriving  vast 
emoluments  from  the  abuses,  the  existence  of  which 
they  denied;  and  the  President  obtained  support 
ftom  Mr.  Hastings  alone,  in  his  endeavours  to  check 
enonnities,  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  President,  the  servants  of  the  Com* 
pany  themselves,  and  the  whole  world,  joined  in 
reprobating,  with  every  term  of  condemnation  and 
aUhorrence. 

Observing  the  progress  of  these  provocations  and 
resentments,  Vansittart  anticipated  nothing  but  the 
calamity  of  war,  unless  some  eflGectuaIr  measures  could 
be  adopted  to  prevent  them.  Dependence  upon  the 
English,  though  it  had  beeti  light,  was  a  yoke  which 
tlie  Nabob  would  doubtless  have  been  very  willing  to 
throw  off.  This  presumed  inclination  t]ie  majority 
of  the  Council  treated  as  a  determined  purpose;  and 
every  measure  of  his  administration  was,  according  to 
them,  a  proof  of  his-  hostile  designs.  The  Nabob, 
aware  6(  the  strength  of  the  party  to  whom  bis  ele- 
vation was  an  object  of  aversion,  naturally  considered 
the  friendship  of  the  English  as  a  tenure  far  from 
secure.  The  report  was  spread,  that  the  views  of 
his  enemies  would  be  adopted  in  England ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder  if,  against  a  contingency  so  very  probable, 
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BOOK  IV.  he  was  anxious  to  be  prepared.     Vansittart,  how- 
^'^'*'  ^'  ever,  who  was  not  mistaken  as  to  the  interest  which 
ji-g2     the  Nabob  had  in  maintaining  his  connection  with 
the  English,  and  his  want  of  power  to  contend  with 
them,  remained  assured  of  his  disposition  to  peace, 
unless  urged  by  provocations  too  great  for  his  temper 
to  endure.   He  formed  the  plan,  therefore,  of  a  meet* 
ing  with  Meer  Causim,  in  hopes  that,  by  mutual 
explanations  and  concessions,  there  might  be  drawn, 
between  the  rights  of  the  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Company's  servants 
on  the  other,  such  a  line  of  demarcation  as  would 
preclude  all  future  injuries  and  complaints.     With 
Mr.  Hastings,  as  a  coadjutor,  he  arrived  at  Mongeer 
on  the  80th  of  November,  and  was  received  with  all 
the  marks  of  cordiality  and  friendship.     After  some 
bitter  complaints,  the  Nabob  agreed  that  all  pre^ 
ceding  animosities  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
and  that  the  present  interview  should  be  wholly  em- 
ployed in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  dan* 
gerous  evils.     For  this  purpose,  he  insisted  that  the 
interior  trade,  or  that  from  place  to  place  within  the 
countiy,  should  be  entirely  renounced,  as  a  trade  to 
which  the  Company  had  no  claim,  and  in  which 
their  servants  had  never  been  allowed  to  engage  by 
any  Subahdar  preceding  Meer  Jaffier;  a  trade  which 
introduced  innumerable  disorders  into   his  govern- 
ment, and  was  not  carried  pn  for  the  benefit  of  tiie 
Company,  but  of  individuals,  who  reaped  the  prodt 
of  their  own  offences.     Mr.  Vaosittart,  though  fully 
aware,  as  he  himself  declares,  that  the  interior  trade, 
which  had  been  grasped  by  the  Company's  servants, 
was  purely  usurpation,  was  yet,  he  says,  <*  unwilling 
to  give  up  an  advantage  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  five  or  six 
years.**    A  still  stronger  reason  probably  was»  that 
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he  knew  himself  unable  to  make  them  ^  give  it  up ;"  bookiv. 
and  therefore. limited  his  endeavours  to  place  it  upon  ^°^^'  ^' 
such  a  foundation  as  appeared  the  best  calculated  for  ^  ^^^ 
the  exclusion  of  abuse.  He  proposed  that  the 
interior  trade  should  be  open  to  the  servants  of  the 
Company,  but  that  they  should  pay  the  same  duties 
as  other  merchants ;  and  that,  for  the  prevention  of 
all  disputes,  a  fixed  and  accurate  rate  of  duties 
should  be  established.  To  this  arrangement,  the 
Nabob,  who  saw  but  little  security  against  a  repe« 
tition  of  the  preceding  evils  in  the  assignment  of 
duties  which^  as  before,  the  servants  of  the  Company 
might  refuse  to  pay,  manifested  extreme  aversion. 
At  last,  with  great  difficulty,  he  was  induced  to  com* 
ply ;  but  declared  his  resolution,  if  this  experiment 
filiould  fail,  to  abolish  all  duties  on  interior  com- 
merce, and  in  this  way  at  least  place  his  own  sub* 
jects  on  a  level  with  the  strangers.  To  prevent  the 
inconvenience  of  repeated  stoppages,  it  was  agreed 
that  nine  per  cent.,  immensdy  below  the  rate  ex* 
acted  of  other  traders,^  should  be  paid  upon  the 
prime  cost  of  the  goods,  at  the  place  of  purchase,  and 
tfaat  no  further  duties  should  be  imposed.  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  returned  to  Calcutta  on  the  I6th  of  January. 

The  President  believed  that  he  had  left  Calcutta 
fully  authorized,  by  the  council,  to  settle  vnth  the 
>Jabob  the  terms  of  an  amicable  arrangement;  and 
fie  expected  to  find  the  Members  of  the  Council 
l^eased  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  were  now 
Vested  with  a  right  to  that  plentiful  source  of  gain,  in 

>  Clive,  in  his  speech,  March  30,  1779,  afterwards  published  by  him- 
self, said,  "  The  natives  paid  infinitely  more— and  that  this  was  no 
r^oiedy  to  the  grievance  of  which  the  Nabob  complained."  See  Al* 
nuMi's  Debates,  from  April  1773  to  July  1773,  where  the  speech  is 
reprinted,  p.  9*  The  Company  afterwards  rated  the  duties  at  forty  per 
cent.,  and  called  this  **  a  treaty  exacted  by  force  to  obtain  to  their  seiv 
▼fuits  a  sanction  for  a  trade  to  enrich  themselves,'' 
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BOOK  IV.  which  they  had  hitherto  participated  only  by  U8iir« 
Chap.5>  pation.     He  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  acqMainted 
1 76S     ^^^^  ^^^  boundless  desires  of  his  colleagues.    Before 
his  arrival,  unlimited  condemnation  bad  passed  on 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings ;  and  the  precipitation 
of  the  Nabob  added  to  the  disorder  and  combustion. 
The  regulations  which  the  President  had  formed 
were  couched  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Nabob. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Vansittart,  that,  as  soon  as  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  Coundl,  instructions  should 
be  sent  to  the  English  factories  and  agents ;  and  that 
correspondent  instructions  should  at  the  same  time 
be  transmitted  by  the  Nabob  to  his  officers,  in- 
forming them  of  the  powers  which  they  were  au- 
thorized to  exert.     The  Nabob,  ,who  was  not  suf- 
ficiently warned  or  sufficiently  patient   to  obsare 
this  order  of  proceeding,  immediately   transmitted 
copies  of  Vansittart's  letter  to  his  different  o&cers, 
as  the  code  of  laws  by  which  their  conduct  was  to  be 
guided.     The  officers,  of  course,  began  to  act  upon 
these  laws  immediately ;  and  as  the  English  had  no 
commands  to  obey,  they  resisted.  The  native  offic^^ 
who  imagined  they  had  now  authority  for  retaliating 
some  of  the  indignities  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jecty  were  in  various  instances  guilty  of  severity  and 
oppression.     It  followed  of  course,  that   the  dissa- 
tisfiiction  which  the  Members  of  the  Council  were 
prepared  to  display,  was  rendered  more  confident 
and  loud  by  these  transactions,  and  by  the  com* 
jdaints  which  they  failed  not  to  produce.    It  was  spee- 
dily resolved,  that  the  President  had  no  authority  for 
forming  those  regulations  to  which  he  had  assented ; 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  the  factories  and  agents 
to  trade  upon  the  previous  terms,  and  to  seize  and 
imprison  any  of  the  Nabob's  officers  who  should  dare 
to  offer  any  obstructions.     In  a  solemn  consultationj 
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which  was  held  on  the-  1st  of  March,  it  was  deter-  BOOKiv. 
mined,  with  only  two  dissenting  voices,  those  of  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
President  aiid  Mr.  Hastings,  that  by  the  imperial    I'j^s^ 
phirniaun,  under  which  the  Company  had  traded  so 
long,  their  servants  had  a  right  (which  however  all 
preceding  Nabobs  had  disallowed)  to  the  internal 
trade,  and  that  it  was  out  of  compliment,  not  by 
obligation,  that  they  had  in  any  case  consented  ta 
the    payment   of  duties.      It   was    decided,   after 
many  words,  that,   as  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
Nabob,   and  out  of  their  own   liberality  and  free 
choice,  they  would  pay  a  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  article  of  salt  alone,  and  no  other ; 
instead  of  the  nine  per  cent,  upon  all  articles  for 
-vrhich  Vansittart  had  agreed.     It  was,  however,  at 
the  same  time  dea^eed,  that  all  disputes  between  the 
gomastahs  of  the  English,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
native  government,  should  be  referred,  not  to  the 
native  tribunals,  but  to  the  heads  of  factories  and 
residents:   that  is,  should  be  referred  to  men,  not 
only,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  far  too  distant  to 
receive  the  complaints;   but,   what  was  still  more 
sbameful,  men  reaping  exorbitant  profits  from  the 
abuses  over  which  they  were  thu§  exclusively  vested 
with  the  judicial  power. 

When  Vansittart  took  leave  of  the  Nabob,  he  was 
setting  out  upon  an  expedition  against  the  kingdom 
of  Nepaul,  a  small  country,  completely  surrounded, 
after  the  manner  of  Cashmere,  by  the  northern 
nnountains.  It  was  a  country  which  the  Mahomedan- 
arms  had  never  reached;  and  on  the  subject  of  its 
riches,  oriental  credulity,  inflamed  by  the  report  of 
its  yielding  gold,  had  room  for  unlimited  expansion. 
The  conquest  of  a  country,  abounding  with  gold,  held 
out  irresistible  temptations  to  the  Nabob.  He 
ascended  the  ridge  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
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BOOK IV.  rated  from  Bengal;  but  he  was  met  by  the  Nepau- 
^"^^'  ^'  lians  in  a  dangerous  pass ;  and,  after  a  contest,  which 
1763  appalled  him,  abandoned  the  enterprise.  He  was 
met,  upon  his  return,  by  accounts  of  the  reception 
which  the  regulations  of  Vansittart  had  experienced 
in  the  Council;  of  the  resistance  which  had  been 
opposed  to  his  officers  in  their  attempts  to  execute 
his  orders;  ai^d  of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment 
which  in  various  instances  they  had  undergone.  He 
wrote,  in  terms  of  the  highest  indignation;  and 
called  upon  the  English  to  relieve  him  fipom  the 
burden  of  the  Subahdary,  since  they  deprived  him  of 
the  powers  without  which  the  government  of  the 
country  could  not  be  carried  on.  His  patience  was 
nearly  exhausted;  he  now,  therefore,  executed  his 
resolution  of  abandoning  all  duties  on  the  transit  of 
goods,  and  laid  the  interior  trade  of  his  country  per- 
fectly open. 

The  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants,  upon  this 
occasion,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances upon  record,  of  the  power  of  interest  to  ex- 
tinguish all  sense  of  justice,  and  even  of  shame. 
They  had  hitherto  insisted,  contrary  to  all  right  and 
all  pirecedent,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
should  exempt  their  goods  from  duty:  They  now 
insisted  that  it  should  impose  duties  upon  the  goods 
of  all  other  traders ;  and  accused  it  as  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  peace  toward  the  English  nation,  because 
it  proposed  to  remit  them.* 

'  In  the  Council,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hastings  were,  as  before,  the 
only  dissentients,  and  said  (see  their  minute,  Consultation,  March  24), 
«<  We  cannot  think  the  Nabob  to  blame  (in  aboiishinj;  the  duties);  nor 
do  we  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise.  For  although  it  may  be  for  our 
interest  to  determine,  that  we  will  have  all  tlie  trade  in  our  hands,  take 
every  article  of  the  produce  of  the  country  off  the  grounil  at  the  first 
hand,  and  afterward  send  it  where  we  please  free  of  <:ustomSy  yet  it  is  not 
to  he  expected  that  the  Nabob  will  join  with  us  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
prive every  merchant  of  the  cduntry  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  tbei* 
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Td  enforce  these  conditions,  and  yet  to  maintain  BOOK  i v. 
the  ^pearance  of  omitting  no  effort  to  obtain  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
consent  of  the  Nabob,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Council  i^jq^i^ 
to  send  to  him  a  deputation.  For  this  purpose  Mr« 
Amyatt  and  Mr.  Hay  volunteered  their  services. 
They  departed  with  their  instructions  on  the  4th  of 
April.  In  the  mean  time,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  disputes  between  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  the  Company's  servants,  were  carried  to  the 
greatest  height.  Many  complaints  arrived  at  Cal- 
cutta of  the  resistance  which  the  gomastahs  of  the 
Cnglish  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
and  even  of  the  outrages  to  which  they  were  some- 
times exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  multitude  of 
instances  were  produced,  in  which  the  English  sepoys 
had  been  employed  to  seize  and  bind  and  beat  the^ 
officers  of  the  government,  and  to  protect  the  agents 
of  the  Company's  servants  in  all  the  enormities  and 
oj^nressions  which  they  exercised  upon  the  people* 
At  Patna,  from  the  animosities  and  violence  of  Mr. 
£llis,  the  flames  of  discord  were  the  most  vehemently 
fanned ;  the  Sepoys  were  employed  under  his  direc- 
tions in  opposing  the  government  in  bodies  of  500  at 
a^time;  and  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  disputes 
vvhich  ensued.  Before  the  14th  of  April,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Nabob  and  the  Company  had  become  so 
threatening,  that  in  the  consultation  of  that  day 
measures  of  war  were  eventually  planned.  The 
Nabob,  on  his  part,  though  well  acquainted  with  his 
own  weakness,  (for  the  short  duration  and  the  4ifficul- 

busioeas,  which  inast  undoubtedlj  soon  be  the  case,  if  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  heavy  duties,  and  we  trade  in  every  article  on  the  footing  before- 
fldentioned. — Neither  in  our  opinion  could  the  Nabob  in  such  circum* 
stances  collect  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  chokeys,  collectors,  &c. 
As  to  the  Nabob's  rights  to  lay  trade  open,  it  is  our  opinion,  th%t  the 
Nazim  of  every  province  has  a  right  to  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  th« 
merchants  trading  under  his  protection/'    Vansittart,  iii.  74^ 
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BOOK  IV.  ties  of  his  government  had  rendered  the  collectioD  of 

^^^^'  ^'  more  than  a-  very  small  army  impossible,)  yet  My 

I  ^^3^    persuaded  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  depose 

him,  now  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Empaxnr  and 

the  Nabob  of  Oude;  and  prepared  himself  for  a 

conclusion  which  he  deemed  inevitable. 

On  the  25th  of  May  some  boats^  laden  with  arms 
for  the  troops  at  Patna^r  arrived  at  Mongeer.  This 
circumstance  tended  to  confirm  the  Nabob  in  his 
opinion  that  the  English  were  arming  for  war.  Hf 
had  the  resolution  to  order  the  arms  to  be  stopped. 
The  deputation  from  the  Council  had  already  ar- 
rived; but  he  treated  their  new  propositions  as 
unreasonable;  and  enumerating  the  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  his  servants,  and  the  disorders  intro- 
duced into  his  government,  insisted,  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  to  protect  such  proceedings  im- 
ported nothing  less  than  a  design  to  deprive  him  of 
his  authority.  Though  he  offered  to  let  the  arms 
proceed  to  Patna,  if  either  Mr.  Amyatt,  Mr.  M*Guire, 
or  Mr.  Hastings,  were  placed  over  the  factory,  he 
refused  to  send  them  to  Ellis,  as  a  man  determined 
to  employ  them  against  him.  He  even  insisted  that 
the  troops  which  were  stationed  at  Patna,  and  fyf 
whom  he  paid,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
employed  for  the  protection  of  his  government, 
should  not  remain  at  the  disposal  of  his  enemy,  but 
should  be  sent  either  to  Calcutta  or  Mongeer. 

The  Council  were  unanimous  in  treating  the  de- 
tention of  the  arms  as  a  very  serious  offence;  and  the 
deputation  were  instructed  to  take  their  departure, 
unless  the  boats  were  allowed  to  proceed.  The 
Nabob  wavered ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  deputation  wrote  to  the  Council,  that 
he  had  consented  to  release  the  boats  of  arms  imme- 
diately; to  enter  upon  negotiation  without  pennstiDg 
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as  before  in  his  preliminary  demand  of  removing  the  book  TV. 
troops  from  Patna ;  and  that  thefy  had  accordingly  ^^^^'  ^^ 
agreed  to  wait  upon  him  the  following  day.  The  ""^[177" 
faopes,  which  were  drawn  from  this  communication, 
by  those  Members  of  the  Council  to  whom  peace 
was  really  dear,  were  speedily  destroyed.  Mr.  Ellis, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disputes,  had  presented 
urgent  expostulations  to  the  Council  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  being  entrusted  with  discretionary  powers, 
not  only  to  act  upon  the  defensive  if  attacked  by 
the  Nabob,  but  even  to  anticipate  any  hostile  at- 
tempt by  the  seizure  of  Patna.  This  demand  the 
President  had  very  earnestly  opposed,  from  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  precipitation  of  Mr.  Ellis  would 
fintre  the  Company  into  war.  By  alaraiing  repre- 
sentations, however,  of  the  imminent  dangers  to 
in^hich  the  factory  was  exposed,  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  receiving  instructions  from  Calcutta  in 
time  for  the  adoption  of  measures  indispensable  for 
its  safety,  the  permission  which  Mr.  Ellis  solicited 
was  at  last  conferred.  After  a  variety  of  reports 
veceived  by  the  Nabob  of  operations,  openly  earned 
on  by  this  gentleman,  which  could  have  nothing  in 
view  but  a  state  of  war,  a  letter  was  brought  to  him 
fiom  the  Grovernor  of  Patna,  on  the  20th  or  '21st, 
infimoing  him  that  Mr.  Ellis  had  made  preparation^^ 
and  even  constructed  ladders,  for  attacking  the  fortf. 
Iliis  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  inclination,  if 
a»y,  which  he  had  still  retained  for  avoiding,  by  ac- 
commodation,  the  hazard  of  war.  Cohimands  wer^ 
seat  to  stop  the  arms,  which  had  already  proceeded 
up  the  river :  Mr.  Amyatt  was  allowed  to  return  to 
Calcutta :  But  Mr.  Hay  was  detained,  as  a  hostage 
Ibr  the  Nabob's  aumils,  imprisoned  b^  the  English. 
Intelligence  of  the  departure  of  Amyatt  reached 
Mv.  l^Sis  on  the  S4th.     On  that  verjr night,  he  sur- 
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BOOK  IV.  prised  and  took  the  city  ot  Patna.  The  news  of 
^"^**-  ^-  this  attack  carried  the  resentment  of  the  Nabob  to 
y^^^^  that  degree  of  violence,  to  which  a  long  course  of  pro- 
vocation, terminated  by  a  deadly  injury,  was  calcu^ 
lated  to  raise  that  passsion  in  a  half-civilized  mind*  He 
dispatched  his  orders  to  seize  and  make  prisoners  of 
the  English  wherever  they  were  to  be  found ;  among 
the  rest  to  stop  Mr.  Amyatt,  and  send  him  with  his 
retinue  to  Mongheer.  As  Mr*  Amyatt  refused  to 
stop  his  boats,  and  answered  the  command  which  he 
received  for  that  purpose  by  firing  upon  the  Nabob's 
people,  the  boats  were  immediately  boarded,  and  in 
the  struggle  he  himself,   with  several  others,  was 

slain. 

Both  parties  now  hastened  to  take  the  field.  The 
Nabob  was  speedily  encourage  by  tidings  from 
Patna.  After  Captain  Carstairs,  the  officer  com« 
manding  the  English  troops  which  were  sent  a 
little  before  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  to 
surprise  Patna,  had,  without  much  difficulty,  finding 
'  the  guards  for  the  most  part  off  their  duty,  scaled 

the  walls;  and  after  the  Governor  of  Patna,  who 
suddenly  collected  a  portion  of  the  garrison,  and 
made  a  very  short  resistance,  had  left  the  city  and 
fled  towards  Mongheer ;  the  English,  masters  of  the 
whole  plade,  except  the  citadel,  and  a  strong  pala/ce^ 
into  which  an  officer  had  thrown  himself,  broke 
.  through  the  rules  of  prudence  as  much  in  the  pro- 
secution, as  they  had  broken  through  those  of  caution 
in  the  commencement  of  their  operations.  The 
troops  were  allowed  to  disperse,  and  were  plundering 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants;  when  the  Govemox; 
who  had  only  marched  a  few  miles  before  he ,  met  a 
detachment  Which  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  hint 
from  Mongheer,  receiving  at  the  same  time  intel- 
ligence of  the  resistance  made  by  the  citadel  and 
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palace,  returned.     The^English  were  ill  prepared  to  BQOkiV. 
receive  him.     After  a  slight  resistance  they  spiked  ,__1_], 
their  cannon,  and  retired  to  their  factory.     It  was     n^^^ 
soon  surrounded;   when,  fear  taking  place  of  their 
recent  temerity,  they  evacuated  the  place  during  the 
night,  and  taking  to  their  boats  which  were  stationed 
at  their  cantonments  at  Bankipore  they  fled  up  the 
river  to  Chopperah,   and  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Oude,   where   being    attacked    by   the   Fojedar  of 
Sirkaur  Sarun,   they  laid  down  their  arms.     The 
&ctory  at   Cossimbuzar  was  plundered  about  the 
same  time ;  and  all  the  English  who  belonged  to  it, 
as  well  as  those  who  had  fled  from  Patna,  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Mongheer. 

It  had  some  time  before  been  determined  in  the 
Council,  the  President  and  Mr.  Hastings  refusing 
to  concur,  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  Meer  Causim, 
the  door  should  be  closed  against  accommodation,  by 
divesting  him  of  the  government,  and  elevating  ano- 
ther person  to  bis  throne.  When  the  melancholy 
death,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Amyatt  became  known,  a 
negotiation  was  immediately  commenced  with  Meer 
Jaffier,  whose  puerile  passion  to  reign  made  him 
eager  to  promise  compliance  with  any  conditions 
which  were  proposed.  Besides  confirming  the  grant 
which  had  been  obtained  from  Meer  Causim  of  the 
revenues  of  the  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Midnapore, 
and  Chittagong,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
English  troops  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, the  new  Subahdar  granted  exemption  to  the 
trade  of  the  Company's  servants  from  all  duties, 
except  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  these  ser- 
vants themselves,  out  of  their  own  liberality,  agreed 
to  pay  upon  the  single  article  of  salt.  He  consented 
also  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  Meer  Causim  for  the 
*  general  remission  of  commercial  imposts,  and  to  levy 
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BOOK  IV.  the  ancient  duties  upon  all  except  the  English  dealers. 
^''^'^-  ^'  He  engaged  to  maintain  12,000  horse,  and  12,000 
176fJ.  ^*''  ^^  P^y  *^  ^^®  Company  thirty-  lacks  of  rupees, 
on  account  of  their  losses  and  the  expense  of  the 
war ;  to  reimburse  the  personal  losses  of  individuals, 
£|nd  to  permit  no  Europeans  but  English  to  erect  for- 
tifications in  the  country.  . 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  English  army  was  ordered 
to  march  ftom  Gherettee.  It  consisted  of  650  Euro- 
peans, and  1>200  Sepoys,  exclusive .  of  the  Uack 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Major  Adams,  of  the  Ring's 
Eighty-fourth  regiment ;  and  was  aftarwards  joined 
by  100  Eurc^aens  and  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  from 
Midnapore.  After  concluding  the  treaty  on  tfae 
11-th,  the  oew  Nabob  proceeded  to  the  army,  which 
he  joined  at  Agurdeep  on  the  17th. 

The  first  defensive  movement  of  Meer  Cau^m 
was  to  send  three  of  his  generals,  with  their  respective 
troc^Sy  to  post  themselves,  for  the  protection  of 
Moorshedabad,  between  that  city  and  the  English 
army.  That  army  encountered  them  on  the  19tb ; 
and  gave  them  a  total  defeat.  They  retreated  firom 
the  battle  towards  Geriah,  where  they  received  com- 
mands to  post  themselves,  and  where  they  were  rein- 
forced by  the  principal  part  of  Meer  Causim's  army^ 
among  the  rest  by  the  German  Sumroo,^  who  com- 
manded the  Sepoys,  or  the  troops  disciplined  in  the 
European  manner,  in  the  service  of  that  Nabob. 
On  the  23d  the  English  army  advanced  to  Chuna 
CoUee,  and  on  the  24th  in  the  morning  stormed  the 
lines  at  Mootejil,  which  gave  them  possession  of 
ISIoorshedabad.  On  the  2d  of  August  they  reached 
the  plain  of  Gteriah,  near  Sootee,  where  the  enemy 
waited  and  gave  them  battle.     It  was  the  severest 

■  This  adventurer  came  to  India  as  a  serjeant  in  the  French  amy* 
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conflict  whidi  the  English  had  ydt  sustained  with  «i  moKW. 
IncBaa  army.  Meer  Causim  had  lieen  very  ambi<-  ***  ^ 
tious  to  introduce  the  European  order  among  hts  |^^^ 
troops;  and  he  was  now  defended  by  a  body  of  mea 
better  appointed  and  better  disciplined  than  those 
which  any  native  commander  had  ever  brought  ia£o 
the  field.  The  battle  lasted  £bur  hours,  dtuing  wfaidi 
the  enemy  once  broke  a  part  of  the  Enghdi  line^ 
took  possession  of  two  guns,  and  attacked  the 
Eighty.fourth  regiment  in  front  and  rear.  The 
steadiness,  however,  of  the  English  exhau^ied  the 
impetuosity  of  their  assailants,  and  in  the  end 
bestowed  upon  them  a  con^dete  and  briiiiant  victory. 
The  enemy  abandoosed  all  their  cannon^  wi&  15d 
boats  laden  with  provisions,  and  fled  to  a  strong  post 
on  a  small  stream,  called  the  Oodwa,  where  Meer 
Causim  had  formed  a  v&rj  strong  entrendiment. 
On  every  reverse  of  fortune,  the  fears  and  the  rag«  of 
that  unhappy  man  appear  to  have  inflamed  him  to  a 
renewed  act  of  cruelty ;  and  Ramnarain,  who  hitherto 
had  been  retained  a  prisoner,  with  several  chiefs  and 
persons  of  distinction,  was,  upon  the  present  dis- 
aster, ordered  for  execution.  It  was  at  this  time 
only  that^  Meer  Causim,  among  whose  qualities  con- 
tempt of  personal  danger  had  no  ^lave,  having  first 
conveyed  his  fietmily  and  treasures  to  the  strong  hold 
of  Rotas,  left  Mongheer.  He  marched  towards 
Oodwa,  but  halting  at  a  distance,  contented  hunsrff 
with  forwarding  some  bodies  of  troops.  The  Englkh  4 
approached  the  entraichment  on  the  11th.  It  oocO'- 
pied  the  whole  of  a  narrow  space  which  extended 
between  the  river  and  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
ditch,  which  was  deep,  was  fifty  or  sixty  feet  broad^ 
and  full  of  water.  The  ground  in  front  was  swarapy^ 
and  admitted  no  approach,  except  for  a  space  of 
about  100  yards  on  the  bank  of  the  ritser.     At  tfasa 
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BOOK  IV.  place  the  English,  harassed  daily  by  numerous  bodies 
^^^'  ^'  of  cavafay  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  detained  for 
l>jQ^^  nearly  a  month.  On  the  5th  of  September^  while  a 
feigned  attack  at  the  bank  of  the  river  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  a  grand  effort  was  made  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and,  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, was  crowned  with  success*  Meer  Causim, 
upon  intelligence  of  this  new  misfortune,  left  his 
camp  privately  the  succeeding  night,  and  hastened 
to  Mongheer,  ^  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  army 
in  great  disorder.  He  remained,  however,  only  a 
few  days,  to  secure  some  of  his  effects,  and  refresh 
his  troops ;  and  then  proceeded  towards  Patna.  He 
carried  with  him  the  English  prisoners ;  and  killed 
by  the  way  the  two  celebrated  Seets,  the  great 
Hindu  bankers,  whom,  in  the  progress  of  his  disputes 
with  the  English,  he  had  seized  and  brought  from 
Moorshedabad. 

Mean  time  the  Englkh  army  advanced  towards 
Mongheer,  which  they  were  obliged  to  attack  regu- 
larly ;  but  early  in  October  they  made  a  practicable 
breach,  when  the  garrison,  consisting  of  2,000  Se- 
poys, capitulated.  The  loss  of  this  place,  which  he 
had  made  his  capital,  threw  Meer  Causim  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage;  during  which  he  ordered  the 
English  prisoners  to  be  massacred ;  and  Sumroo,  the 
German,  executed  with  alacrity  the  horrid  command. 
Mr.  Fullerton,  the  Surgeon,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  profession,  had  gained  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
Meer  Causim,  was  the  only  individual  whom  he 
spared.  As  the  English  were  advancing  towards 
Patna,  Meer  Causim  departed  to  some  distance  from 
the  city.  The  garrison  d^nded  it  with  spirit ;  even 
took  one  of  the  English  batteries,  and  blew  up  their 
magazine.  But  the  ruinous  fortifications  were  not 
calculated  for  a  prolonged  resistance,  and  Patna  was 
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taken  by  storm  on  the  6th  of  November.     After  the  BOOKiv. 
loss  of  this  place  Meer  Causim  made  no  further  re-  ^"^^'^^ 
sistance.     He  formed  his  resolution  to  throw  himself    ^^^^ 
upon  the  protection  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  the  Vizir, 
and  made  haste  to  take  refuge  in  his  dominions.     The 
English  army  fdlowed  him   to  the  banks  of  the 
Cammnassa,  which  they  reached  early  in  December. 

A  treaty,  in  which  the  Vizir  had  bound  himself  by 
his  oath  on  the  Coran  to  support  the  ejected  Nabob, 
bad  been  concluded,  before  that  unfortunate  chief 
crossed  the  boundary  of  his  own  dominions.  At  that 
time  the  Emperor  and  Sujah  Dowla  were  encamped 
at  Allahabad,  preparing  an  expedition  against  Bun- 
ddcund^  the  predatory  inhabitants  of  which  had  re- 
fused to  pay  then-  revenues*  Meer  Causim  was 
received  by  them  with  all  the  distinction  due  to  the 
greatest  viceroy  of  the  Mogul  empire.  As  the  en- 
terprise against  the  Bundelas  threatened  to  retard  the 
assistance  which  he  was  impatient  to  receive  against 
the  English,  he  offered  to  reduce  them  with  hLs  own 
battalions,  crossed  the  Jumna,  took  one  of  their 
fortresses,  and  so  alarmed  them,  by  his  artillery,  and 
his  Sepoys,  dressed  tod  disdplined  in  the  European 
nanner,  that  they  hastened  to  make  their  submis- 
sion ;  and  Sujah  Dowla  who,  under  pretence  of  assist- 
ing Meer  Causim,  already  grasped  in  his  expectation 
the  three  provinces  of  the  East,  marched  with  his 
allies  to  Benares,  to  make  preparations  for  his  selfish 
enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  English,  who  were  ignorant  of 
his  designs,  and  not  without  hopes  that  he  would 
either  deliver  Meer  Causim  into  their  hands,  or  at  least 
de|»ive  him  of  his  treasures  and  troops,  directed  that 
the  army  should  be  cantoned  on  the  frontiers  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  his  motions.  In  this  situation 
an  alarming  disaffection  broke  out  among  the  troops. 
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BOOKiV.  The  importc^nce  and  di£Bculties  of  the  service  whicb 
^'^^^'  ^'  they  had  rendered  in  recovering  the  provinces  from 
l^^^  Meer  Cauaim,  had  raised  a  high  expectation  of  some 
proportional  reward:  Nor  had  the  opportunity  of 
acting  upon  them  been  neglected  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  11th  of  Felwuary,  the  Europ&n 
battalion  stood  to  their  arms,  and,  after  loading  their 
pieces  and  fixing  their  bayonets,  took  possession  of 
the  artillery  parks,  and  marched  towards  the  Caruod- 
nassa.  The  Sepoys  were  also  in  motion;  but,  of 
them,  by  the  exertions  of  their  oflkers,  a  great  pro* 
portion  were  induced  to  return.  Of  the  Europeans, 
the  English,  with  few  exceptions  desisted  and  came 
back ;  the  rest,  in  number  about  300,  of  whom  some 
were  Germans,  and  the  greater  part  were  French, 
proceeded  towards  Benares.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  March,  when  Major  Camac  arrived  to 
take  the  command,  a  mutinous  disposition  still  pre-^ 
vailed  among  the  troops ;  provisions  were  in  great 
scarcity,  and  the  preparations  making  for  the  hxytk* 
sion  of  the  province  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  were  no 
knger  a  secret.  Though  urged  by  the  Grovemor  and 
Council  to  act  upon  the  offensive,  and  to  push  the 
war  intp  Suja  Dowla's  dominions,  he  agi'eed  with  aS 
his  officers  in  (^xinion,  that  without  a  greater  certainty 
of  proviHons,  especially  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
troops,  the  hazard  ought  not  to  be  incurred.  At  the 
beginning  of  Aprils  when  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Ganges,  and  began  to  advance,  the  English, 
straitened  for  provisions,  and  afraid  lest  by  a  drcuit- 
ous  rout  a  detachment  of  the  hostile  army  should  get 
between  them  and  Patna,  retreated  to  tiiat  city  and 
encamped  under  the  walls.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  8d  of  May  the  enemy  approached  in  order  ci 
battle,  and  began  a  cannonade,  which  before  norm 
was  converted  into  a  general  and  vigorous  attack* 
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Sumroo,  with  the  choice  of  the  infantry,  supported  book  i v. 
by  a  large  body  of  cavahy,  assailed  the  En^sh  in  ^"^'''^J 
firont ;  while  the  main  body  of  the  army  made  an  1754^ 
onset  in  the  rear.  The  English  army,  and  particu- 
larly the  Sepoys,  who  bore  the  principal  weight  of  the 
attack,  behaved  with  great  steadiness  and  gallantry. 
It  was  sun-set  before  the  enemy  were  completely-  re- 
pulsed. At  that  time  the  English  were  too  much 
wmn-out  with  fatigue  to  be  able  to  pursue.  Their 
loss,  at  least  in  Europeans,  was  inconsiderable :  the 
slaughter  of  the  assailants  great.  From  this  day  tiU 
the  30th  the  enemy  hovered  about  Patna,  continually 
shifting  their  position^  and  keeping  the  English  in 
perpetual  expectation  of  a  renewed  attack,  without 
allowing  them  an  opportunity,  such  at  least  as  Camac 
thought  it  prudent  to  seize,  of  acting  on  the  offensive. 
During  this  time  Suja  Dowla  opened  a  correspon- 
dence with  Meer  Jaffier,  the  new  Nabob  :  But  as  the 
English  would  listen  to  no  proposal  without  the  pre- 
liminary condition  of  surrendering  Meer  Causim, 
Sumroo,  and  the  deserters ;  and  as  the  pretensions  of 
Suja  Dowla  extended  to  nothing  less  than  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  it  led  to  no  agreement.  The  rains 
being  now  at  hand,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Vizir 
severely  feeling  the  burden  of  so  great  an  army  in 
the  field,  he  marched  away  on  the  80th  with  great 
expedition.  At  this  time  the  Emperor,  uneasy  under 
the  treatment  which  he  received  from  the  greedy  and 
unprincipled  Vizir,  sent  a  private  message,  offerifig  to 
form  a  separate  connexion  with  the  English;  but 
Major  Camac  reAised  to  open  a  correspondence. 
Without  venturing  to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  sent  a 
strong  detachment  across  the  Ganges,  to  threaten 
Suja  Dowla*s  frontier ;  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
hasten  to  his  own  dominions., 
la   the   month  of   May,  Major,   afterwards   Sir 
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BOOK  IV.  Hector  Munro,  arrived  from  Bombay  with  a  body  of 
Chap. 5.  ^roops,  partly  King's  and  partly  Company's;  and 
1764.    hastened  with  them  to  Patna,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army.     He  found  the  troops,  Europeans  as 
weU  as  Sepoys,  extremely  mutinous,  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  threatening  to  carry  oflF  their  officers,  de- 
manding higher  pay,  and  a  large  donation,  promised, 
as  they  affirmed,  by  the  Nabob.^     The  M^or  re- 
solved to  subdue  this  spirit  by  the  severest  mea- 
sures.    He  had  hardly  arrived  when  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  Sepoys,  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
went  off  to  join  the  enemy.     He  immediately  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops  on  whom  he  thought  be 
could  depend,  to  pursue  them  and  bring  them  back. 
They  overtook  them  in  the  night,  when  asleep,  and 
made  them  prisoners.     The  Major,  ready  to  receive 
them  with  the  troops  under  arms,  ordered  their  officers 
to  select  fifty,  whom  they  deemed  the  most  depraved 
and  mischievous,   and  of  this  fifty  to  select  again 
twenty.four  of  the  worst.     He  then  ordered  a  field 
court-martial,  composed  of  their  own  black  officers, 
to  be  immediately  held;  and  addressed  the  Court, 
impressing  them  with  a  sense  of   the  destruction 
which  impended  over  an  army  in  which  crimes  like 
these  were  not  effectually  repressed.     The  prisoners 
were  found  guilty  of  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death  in  any  manner  which  the  com- 
mander should  direct.     He  ordered  four  of  them  to 
be  immediately  tied  to  the  guns,  and  blown  away ; 
when  four    grenadiers    presented    themselves,  and 
begged,  as  they  had  always  had  the  post  of  honour, 
that  they  should  first  be  allowed  to  suffer.     Afl;er  the 
death  of  these  four  men,  the  European  officers  of  the 


1  It  appears  by  Munro's  evidence  (Fintt  Report,  Committee,  177^; 
t)iat  such  ai  promi9e  was  made  to  them^  and  through  Major  Adams. 
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battalions  of  Sepoys  who  were  then  in  the  field  came  BOOKiv« 
to  inform  the  Major  that  the  Sepoys  would  not  suffer  ^^^^'  ^* 
the  execution  of  any  more.  He  ordered  the  artillery  2764, 
officers  to  load  the  field-pieces  with  grape ;  and  drew 
up  the  Europeans  with  the  guns  in  their  intervals. 
He  then  desired  the  officers  to  return  to  the  heads  of 
their  battalions ;  after  which  he  commanded  the  bat* 
talions  to  ground  their  arms,  and  assured  them  if  a 
man  attempted  to  move  that  he  would  give  orders  to 
fire.  Sixteen  more  of  the  twenty-four  men  were 
then  blown  away ;  the  remaining  four  were  sent  to 
another  place  of  cantonment  and  executed  in  the 
same  manner.  Nothing  is  more  singular,  than  that 
the  same  men,  in  whom  it  is  endeavoured  to  raise  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  contempt  of  death ;  and  who 
may  be  depended  upon  for  meeting  it,  without  hesi* 
tation,  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  should  yet  trem- 
ble, and  be  subdued,  when  threatened  with  it  by  their 
own  officers. 

The  rains  drawing  to  a  close,  Munro  appointed 
the  15th  of  September  as  the  day  of  rendezvous  from 
the  several  places  of  cantonment.  He  then  advanced 
towd'ds  the  Soane,  to  which  the  enemy  had  for* 
warded  several  bbdies  of  horse ;  and  where  they  had 
thrown  up  some  breast-works,  to  impede  the  passage 
of  their  assailants.  Having  sent  a  detachment  to 
cross  the  river  at  some  distance  below,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  at  a  concerted  moment,  and 
covering  the  passage  of  the  troops,  he  gained  the  op- 
posite side  without  molestation ;  and  advanced  toward 
Buxar,  where  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  line  of  march  was 
harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry ;  and  the  Major  en- 
camped on  ihe  22d  of  October  within  shot  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  entrenched  with  the  Ganges  on  its 
left^  and  the  village  and  fort  of  Buxar  in  the  rear. 

1 
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BOOK  IV.  An  attack  was  intended  the  same  night,  but  the  spies 
^"^'''  ^'  not  coming  in  till  towards  morning,  it  could  not  take 
1 764f.  P^^^^-  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy 
were  seen  advancing;  and  as  the  troops  were  en* 
camped  in  order  of  battle,  they  were  in  a  few 
minutes  ready  for  action.  The  battle  began  about 
nine,  and  lasted  till  twelve ;  when  the  enemy  gave 
way,  and  retired  slowly,  blowing  up  some  tumbrils 
and  magazines  of  powder  as  they  withdrew.  The 
Major  ordered  the  line  to  break  into  columns  «md 
follow:  but  the  enemy,  by  destroying  a  bridge  <^ 
boats  upon  a  stream  of  water  two  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle,  effectually  impeded  the  pursuit.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  and  important  victories 
in  the  history  of  the  British  wars  in  that  part  of  the 
globe.  It  broke  completely  the  force  of  Suja  Dowla, 
the  only  Mogul  chief  who  retained  till  this  period  any 
considerable  strength ;  it  placed  the  Emperor  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  left  them 
without  dispute  the  greatest  power  in  India. 

The  very  day  after  the  battle,  the  Emperor  sent 
his  application  to  the  English  commander ;  who  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  Presidency  for  directions ;  and 
received  authority  to  conclude  an  agreement.  The 
Emperor  complained  that  he  had  been  the  state  pri- 
soner of  Suja'  Dowla ;  and  before  the  answer  firom 
Calcutta  arrived,  marched  along  with  the  English, 
and  encamped  with  hb  guards  dose  to  them  every 
night.  When  the  army  arrived  at  Benares,  Suja 
Dowla  sent  his  minister  with  overtures  of  peace; 
promising  twenty-five  lacks  of  rupees  to  reimburse 
the  Company  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  twenty- 
five  lacks  to  the  army :  and  eight  lacks  to  the  Com^ 
mander  himself.  The  preliminary  surrender  of  Meer 
Causim  and  Sumroo  was  still  however  demanded- 
The  perfidious  Vizir  had  already  violated  the  laws  of 
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hospitality  and  hooour  towards  his  wretched  guest,  book  I  v. 
A  quarrel  was  picked,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  ^"^^'  ^' 
of  the  monthly  subsidy  which  the  Ex-Nabob  had  j^g^ 
promised  for  the  troops  employed  in  attempting  his 
restoration ;  the  unhappy  fugitive  was  arrested  in  his 
tent ;  and  his  treasures  were  seized. '  Sill  the  Nabob 
dreaded  the  infamy  of  delivering  him  up ;  but,  if  it 
would  satisfy  the  English,  he  offered  to  let  him 
escape.  With  regard  to  Sumroo,  his  proposal  was,  to 
invite  him  to  an  entertainment,  and  have  him  dis- 
patched in  presence  of  any  English  gentleman  who 
might  be  sent  to  witness  the  scene.  As  this  mode 
of  disposing  of  their  enemies  was  not  agreeable 
to  English  morality,  the  negotiation  ceased:  but 
Meer  Causim,  who  dreaded  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  might  lead,  contrived  to  escape  with  his  &mily  and 
a  few  friends  into  the  Rohilla  country,  whither  he 
had  providently,  before  the  plunder  of  his  treasures, 
dispatched  a  dependant  with  some  of  his  jewels. 

The  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  proceeded  with 
less  obstruction.  It  was  proposed,  and  as  far  as  mu- 
tual sf>probation  extended,  agreed  and  contracted; 
that  the  English,  by  virtue  of  the  imperial  grant, 
should  obtain  possession  of  Gauzeepore,  and  the  rest 
of  the  territory  of  Bulwant  Sing,  the  Zemindar  of 
Benares ;  that  on  the  other  hand  they  should  esta« 
faUsh  the  Emperor  in  the  possession  of  Allahabad, 
and  the  rest  of  the  dominions  of  Suja  Dowla ;  and 
the  Emperor  engaged  to  reimburse  them  afterwards, 
out  of  Uie  royal  revenues,  for  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pense which  this  service  might  oblige  them  to  incur. 

In  the  mean  time,  affairs  of  no  trivial  importance 
were  transacting  in  the  Council.  They  had  been  ex- 
tremely urgent  with  Meer  Jaffier  to  leave  the  army, 
and  come  down  to  Calcutta,  before  Major  Camac 
quitted  the  command.     The  treasury  of  the  Com- 
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BOOK  IV.  pany  was  in  a  most  exhausted  state  ;  and  every  effort 
^^^^'  ^'  was  to  be  used  to  make  Jaffier  yield  it  a  more  abun- 
176*.  ^*^"*  supply.  In  addition  to  the  sums  for  which  he 
had  contracted  in  the  recent  treaty,  a  promise  was 
drawn  from  him  to  pay  fiye  lacks  per  month  toward 
the  expense  of  the  war  so  long  as  it  should  last.  But 
his  former  engagements  to  the  Company  were  not  yet 
discharged.  The  payments  also  to  individuals,  stipu- 
lated under  the  title  of  compensation  for  losses,  were 
swelled  to  an  oppressive  amount.  When  this  article 
was  first  inserted  in  the  treaty,  the  Nabob  was  in- 
formed, that  the  demand  at  the  utmost  would  extend 
to  a  sum  about  ten  lacks.  That  demand,  however, 
was  soon  after  stated  at  twenty,  then  at  thirty,  after- 
wards at  forty,  and  at  last  was  fixed  at  fifty-three 
lacks  of  rupees.  We  are  assured  by  a  Director  of 
the  Company,  *^  That  all  delicacy  was  laid  aside  in 
the  manner  in  which  payment  was  obtained  for  this 
sum,  of  which  seven-eighths  was  for  losses  sustained, 
or  said  to  be  sustained,  in  an  illicit  monopoly  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  carried  on  against  the  orders  of 
the  Company,  and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  thousands 
of  the  India  merchants ;  that  of  the  whole  one  half 
was  soon  extorted  from  him,  though  part  of  the  pay- 
Inents  to  the  Company  was  still  undischarged,  and 
though  the  Company  was  sinking  under  the  burden 
of  the  war,  and  obliged  to  borrow  great  sums  of 
money  of  their  servants  at  eight  per  cent,  intei^est, 
and  even  with  that  assistance  unable  to  carry  on  the 
war  and  their  investment,  but  obliged  to  send  their 
ships  half  loaded  to  Europe."^  By  the  revenues  of 
the  three  ceded  districts,  added  to  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  the  war,  "  the  Company,"  we  are  informed 
by  Clive,  ^^  became  possessed  of  one  half  of  the 

>  Scrafton's  ObservatiooB  oo  Vansittart's  NarratiTe,  p.  48,  49.    • 
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Nabob's  reyenues.     He  was  allowed,'*  says  that  great  book  i  v. 
mformant.  "  to  collect  the  other  half  for  himself ;  but  ^"'"-  ^• 
in  fact  he  was  do  more  than  a  banker  for  the  Com- ' 
pany's  servants,  who  oiuld  draw  upon  him"  (mean- 
ing for  presents)   ^^as  often,  and  to  as  great  an 
amount,  as  they  pleased."^     To  all  other  causes  of 
embarrassment  in  the  finances  of  Jaffier  wene  added, 
the   ai)uses    perpetrated  in  conducting  the  private 
trade  of  the  Company's  ^  servants,  which  not  only  dis-^ 
tuibed  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  but  impeded  the 
industry  of  the  whole  country.^     In  such  ciircum^ 
stances  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  harass  the  Nabob  for ' 
larger  pajHnents.     The  importunities  to  which  he 
was  subjected  ^  only  conspired,  with  the  infirmitiesxif 
age  and  of  a  body  worn  out  with  pleasure,  to  huny 
him  to  his  grave.    After  languishing  several  weeks 


*  Clive's  Speech,  March  SOth,  1772,  in  Almon*t  Debates,  x.  14. 

<  Mr.  Gray,  resident  at  Maulda,  of  date  J&naary,  1764,  wrote  to  the 
FMdeDt,  **  Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  villainoos  practices  used  by  die  Calcutta  gpmastahs  io  carryuQg  <m 
Cheir  business.  The  government  have  certainly  too  much  reason  to 
complain  of  their  want  of  influence  in  their  country,  which  is  tora  %^ 
pieces  by  a  set  of  rascals,  who  in  Calcutta  walk  in  rags,  but  when  Chef 
are  set  out  on  gomastahships,  lord  it  over  the  country,  imprisoning  the 
lyots  and  merchants,  and  writing  and  talking  in  the  most  insolent,  domi- 
neeriog  manner  to  the  fonzdars  and  officers.^  In  like  manner,  Mr^ 
Senior,  Chief  at  Cossimbuzar,  wrote,  in  March,  17i64,  ''  It  wouldjiasaa* 
you,  the  number  of  complaints  that  daily  come  before  me  of  the  extra- 
vagaDces  committed  by  our  agents  and  gomastschs  all  over  the  cbuntrjf  * 
See  Veralst,  p.  49. 

»  «  YoorCommitee  then  examined  Archibald  Swioton,  £s<]^  who  w«e> 
Captain  in  the  army  in  Bengal  in  1765,  and  also  Persian  interpreter  and 
Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Camac :  And  he  informed  your  Committee, 
That  he  had  Ireqnent  conversations  with  Meer  Jaffier  about  the  £«e 
lacks  of  mpeet  per  month,  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  Mcer  Jaffier  ia 
October,  1764,  and  the  other  demands  made  on  him  by  the  Board ;  o£ 
whidi  he  frequently  heard  Meer  Jaffier  complain  bitterly ;  and  of  allth# 
demands  made  upon  \k\m  at  that  time,  which  had  not  been  stipuhited  ia 
the  tnaty  with  the  Company  on  his  restoration — particularly  the  in" 
creoMtd  demand  for  restitution  of  losset,  and  the  donation  to  the  navy. 
Tlird  Repast,  Committee,  1779. 
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BOOKIV.  at  Calcutta,  he  returned  to  Moorshedabad,  loaded 
^°^^'  ^'  with  disease,  and  died  in  January,  1765. 
1765.  '^^^  making  of  a  new  Ni^b,  the  mqst  dis- 
tinguished of  all  occasions  for  presents,  was  never 
disagreeable  to  the  Company's  servants.  The  choice 
lay  between  the  next  surviving  son  of  Jaffier,  Nu- 
jeem  ad  Dowla,  a  youth  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age;  and  the  son  of  Meeran  bis  eldest,  a  child  of 
about  six.  According  to  thie  laws  and  customs  of 
the  country,  the  title  of  both  might  be  regarded  as 
equal*  In  point  of  right,  the  office  of  Subahdar  was 
not  only  not  hereditary,  it  was,  like  any  oth^  office 
under  the  Mogul  government,  held  at  the  will  of 
the  Emperor;  and^  during  the  vigorous  days  of 
the  Mogul  dynasty,  no  Subahdar  had  ever  been  per- 
mitted  to  enjoy  it  long.  In  the  dedine  of  that 
power^  the  Subahdars  became  frequently,  durii^ 
their  Uves,  too  formidable  to  be  removed;  and  the 
Emperors  contented  themselves  with  resuming  their 
power,  when  the  provincial  chief  expired.  But  it 
sometimes  also  happened,  that  a  son,  brother,  or 
other  relative,  succeeded  too  rapidly  and  too  com- 
pletely to  the  power  of  the  deceased,  to  render  it  con- 
venient to  attempt  his  removal.  The  Etaperor  con- 
tented himself  with  a  nominal,  when  an  efficient 
chmce  was  out  of  his  power ;  and  on  these  terms  had 
the  Subahdaree  of  the  eastern  provinces  been  held  for 
some  generations.  The  right  of  choice  belonged  un^ 
questionably  to  the  Emperor ;  buf^  to  this  right  the 
servants  of  the  Company  never  for  a  moment  thought 
of  paying  any  regard.  That  unhappy,  depasdent 
sovereign,  now  stript  of  all  his  dominions,  while 
great  kingdoms  were  still  governed  in  his  name, 
miglit  have  recovered  the  immediate  sovereignty  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  at  the  word  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  or,  despairing  of  so  generous  and  self-denying  a 
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policjy  woidd  gladly  have  bestowed  the  Subahdaree  book  i v. 
iipoa  them.  The  duaaee ;  or  cdlection,  receipt  and  ^°^^'  ^' 
disbursement  of  the  revenue,  which  in  the  present  j^j^^^ 
state  of  the  country  implied  all  the  powers  of  go- 
Teramenty  he  had  repeatedly  offered  to  them ;  and 
Terjr  recenti^,  through  Major  Munro.  But  the  mo- 
desty of  the  English,  still  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
dedaring  themselves  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  grasped 
powerfully  at  the  reality,  though  it  desired  to  shun 
the  appearance,  of  power.  The  long  minority,  which 
would  have  followed  the  choise  of  the  infant  son  of 
Meeran,  would  have  placed  the  government,  even  to 
the  minutest  details,  in  the  hands  of  the  Company ; 
and  the  pre^nt  rulers  were  blamed  by  their  suc- 
cessors for  not  securing  so  great  an  advantage.  But 
they  lodged  for  some  assistance  in  the  drudgery  of 
governing  from  a  Nabob  of  mature  age,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  the  shadow  of  power  with 
which  he  was  to  be  invested  would  little  interfere 
with  either  the  pleasure  or  the  profits  of  English  do- 
mination. Another  motive  had  doubtless  some  ^ 
weight :  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla  could  give  presents ;  the 
infant  son  of  Meeran,  whose  revenues  must  be  ac* 
OGunted  for  to  the  Company,  could  not. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  new  Nabob,  dated  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1765,  it  was  resolved  by  the  English,  to  take 
the  military  defence  of  the  country  entirely  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  to  allow  the  Nabob  to  keep  only  so 
many  troops  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  parade  of 
government,  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the  bu- 
siness of* the  collections.  They  had  two  motives; 
one  was  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  inconvenience 
from  the  power  of  the  Nabob;  the  second  was  to 
make  provision  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  whidi 
they  found,  by  experience  under  Meer  Jaffier,  would 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  themselves.     And  we 
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BOOK  IV.  TMj  suppose  that .  another  consideratum  was  not 
Chap.  5.  ^thout  its  influence ;  that  a  still  greater  share  of 

-^g  the  revenues  might  pass  through  their  hands.  The 
civil  government  of  the  country  was  no  less  effec- 
tually transferred  from  the  Nabob  to  his-  futhM 
allies.  He  bound  himself  to  choose,  by  the  advici  of 
the  Governor  and  Council,  a  Deputy,  who,  under  the 
appellation  of  Naib  Subah,  should  have  the  entiie 
management  of  all  the  affairs  of  government,  and  not 
be  removable  without  their  consent.  The  Nabob 
suffered  more  in  submitting  to  this  condition  than  to 
all  the  rest ;  and  showed  extreme  solicitude  about  the 
choice  of  the  person  who  was  to  fill  that  important 
office.  Mahomed  Reza  'Khan  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Coimcil;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  men,  whom,  under  Indian  morality,  it 
was  easy  to  find.  The  Nabob  was  eager  for  the  no- 
mination of  Nuncomar,  who^  beyond  dispute,  was 
one  of  the  worst.  This  man,  who  was  Governor  of 
Hoogly,  at  the  time  when  Suraja  Dowla  took  Cal- 

/  cutta,  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  a  restless 

ambition,  and  unbounded  avarice,  which  he  sought  to 
gratify  by  the  vilest  arts  of  intrigue,  by  dissimula- 
tion, and  perfidy.  He  had  at  an  early  period,  be- 
come odious  to  the  English,  as  a  deceitful  and  dan- 
gerous character ;  and  was  a  prisoner  at  Calcutta  for 
having  corresponded  with  their  enemies,  while  Meer 
Jaffier  resided  there,  during  the  Nabobship  of  Meer 
Causim.  During  this  time,  he  paid  his  court  so  very 
successfully  to  the  dethroned  Nabob,  that  upon  his 
restoration,  he  solicited,  as  an  object  of  the  first  im- 
portance, to  be  allowed  to  eniploy  Nuncomar  as  his 
minister.  Though  Vansittart,  and  even  some  of 
those  who  in  general  concurred  not  m  his  views,  ob- 
jected to  this  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tionable character  of  the  man,  the  Council,  as  the 
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last  triumph,  accoijdmg.to  Yanstttai^  of  a . factious  BOOK fV^ 
party,  dedded,  that  the  Nabob  might  enjoy  his  ^^^*^' 
choice.  Nuncomar  redeemed  not  his  character  with  1755^ 
the  English,  while  he  governed  the.  Nabob*  The 
want  of  com,  under  which  the  operations  of  the  army- 
were  impeded  at  Patna,  the  disappointments  in  the 
receipt  of  monies  from  the  Nabob,  were  all  princi-^ 
pally  laid  to  the  charge  of  Nuncomar ;  who  was  also 
vehemently  suspected  of  having  caiTied  on  a  traitor-^: 
ous  correspondence  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  Mr^ 
Yansittart  had,  a  little  before  this  time,  returned  to 
Eui^pe ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the '  chair  by  Mr^ 
Spencer,  $3  the  oldest  member  of  the  bo&ML  As  op*< 
position  to  the  Governor,  therefore,  no  long^  actu-i 
ated  the  Council,  the  general  opinion  c^  the  bad  cha-<' 
ract^  of  Nunootnar  produced  its  proper  effect ;  and 
he  was  peremptorily,  excluded  from  the  govern  merit 
of  the  country.     The  other  conditions  of  the  treaty  ^ 

were  neaiiy  the  same  as  those  of  the  treaty  with  the 
old  Nabob.  ^B^ide  the  Revenues  of  Burdwan,-  Mid- 
napore,  and  Chittagong,.  the  five  lacks  per  oicmth. 
were  to  be  continued  during  the  war,  and  as  much  of 
them  afler  th$  war  as  the  stote  of  the  country  m%ht, 
to  the  English;  seem  to  require.  And  the  grand  pri- 
vilege to  the  Company's  servants  of  trading  iree  from 
the  duties  which  other  mercliants  paid  within  the 
country,  and  of  paying  only  tlvo  and  a  half  per  cent.' 
upon  the  single  article  of  salt,  was  carefully  pre*' 
served.  The  government  of  the  country  was  how  so 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  that  the  jkn*  . 
countants  of  the  revenue  were  not  to  be  appointed  ex- 
cept with  their  appreciation. 

During  the    military  and    political   transactions 
whidi  so  intensdy  engaged  their  servants  in  India,  ^ 
the  Courts  of  Piroptoi^  and  Proprietors  remained  iftrT 
sevex^  fwn  rather  quie^  spectators  and  waro^  eix-. 
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BOOKiv.  pectants,  than   keen  and  troafalesome  controulers. 

^^^'  ^'  When  they  had  been  agitated  for  a  while,  however, 
1765*  by  the  reports  of  mismanagement  which  were  mutU'^ 
ally  transmitted  to  them  by  Vansittart  and  his  oppo- 
nents ;  and,  at  last,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
news,^  of  a  war  actuaHy  kindled  with  the  Nabob,  of 
the  massacre  of  so  many  of  their  servants,  and  tne 
extensive  si»rit  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  their 
sense  of  danger  roused  them  to  some  acts  of  autho- 
rity. Though  Clive  had  quitted  India  with  an  act 
of  insult  towards  his  employers,  which  they  had 
highly  resented ;  though  the  Directors  had  disp#Ced 
and  withheld  payment  of  the  proceeds  of  his  ji^hire, 
for  which  he  had  commenced  a  sunt  against  them  in 
the  court  of  Chancery ;  he  was  now  proposed .  for 
Governor  as  the  only  man  capable  of  retrieving  thek* 
s  disordered  and  desperate  affairs.  Only  thirteen  Di- 
rectors, however,  were  found,  after  a  violent  contest, 
to  vote  for  his  aj^intment ;  while  it  was  stSl  oppo* 
sed  by  eleven.  Yet  the  high  powers  whicb  he  de» 
manded,  as  indispensable  for  the  arduona  services 
necessary  to  be  performed,  though  strongly  opposed, 
were  also  finally  conferred.  He  was  invested  witl^ 
the  powers  of  Commander  in  CUef,  President,  &at 
Governor  in  Bengal ;  and^  together  with  four  gei^e- 
men,  named  by  the  Directors,  was  to  form  a  Select 
Cbmmittee,  empowered  to  act  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, as  often  as  they  deemed  it  expedient,  without 
consulting  the  Council,  or  being  subject  to  its  ee^ 
tronl. 

The  Directors,  at  the  same  time,  condemned,  in 
the  severest  terms,  the  rapacious  and  unwarraoited 
proceedings  of  thdr  servants.  In  their  letter  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Bengal,  dated  the  8tb  of 
February,  1764,  **  One  grand  source,"  they  said, 
"<  of  the  disputes,  misunderstandings,  and  diflkttkies. 
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wldch  bave  occurred  with  the  country  government,  BOOKiv. 
appears  evidently  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  un-  ^®^''-'*- 
warrantable  and  licentious  manner  of  canying  on  17^5^ 
tfe  private  trade  by  the  Company^s  servants,  their 
gomastahs,  agents,  and  others,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Sobah,  both  with  respect  to  his  authority  and  the  re- 
TCTues  justly  due  to  him ;  the  diverting  and  taking 
from  his  natural  subjects  the  trade  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  to  which  neither  we,  (x  any 
persons  whatsoever  dependent  upon  us,  or  under  our 
pio^pction,  have  any  manner  of  right.  In  order^ 
therefore^  to  yemedy  a&  these  disorders,  we  do  hereby 
positiirely  wder  and  direct, — ^That  from  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  a  final  and  effectual  end  be  forthwith 
put  to  the  inland  trade  in  salt,  beetle-nut,  tobacco, 
and  all  other  articles  whatsoever,  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  country."^      In  his  correspondence 

>  Sm  the  Eitract  at  length  in  the  SeooDd  Report^  Select  CdmiBiCtee, 
i77S.    Id  aoolher  letter  to  the  povemor  and  Council  of  Beogjedy  dated 
S4th  December,  1765,  the  Directors  say^  '<  Yoor  deliberations  on  the 
inland  trade  have  laid  open  to  us  a  scene  of  most  cruel  oppression, 
which  IB  indsedf  eihibited  at  one  view  of  the  IStb  article  of  the  Nabob's 
complainCB,  meotioDed  thus  iu  your  Consultation  of  the  17th  October, 
1764:  '  The  poor  of  the  country,  who  used  always  to  deal  in  salt,  beetle- 
nnty  and  tobacco,  are  now  deprived  of  their  daily  bread  by  the  trade  of  the 
Boiopeaiui^  whereby  no  kind  of  advantage  accrues  to  the  Company,  and 
the  Gofemment's  revenues  are  greatly  injured.'    We  shall  for  the  pre- 
sent observe  to  you,  that  every  one  of  our  servants  concerned  in  this 
trade  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  hie  covenants,  and  a  disobedience 
to  our  orders.    In  your  Consultations  of  the  Sd  of  May,  we  find  among 
the  various  extortionate  practices,  the  most  extraordinary  one  of  b'urjaut, 
or  forcing  the  natives  to  buy  goods  beyond  the  market  price,  which  you 
them  adtnowledge  to  have  been  frequently  practised.    In  your  resohi* 
tioA  to  yrevtmt;  this  praiitice  you  determine  to  forlnd  it,  *  but  with  such 
care  and  discretion  as  not  to  affect  the  Company^  investment,  as  you 
do  not  mean  to  invalidate  the  right  derived  to  the  Company  from  the 
plureMMBd, which  they  have  always  held  over  the  weavers:'  As  the 
Coaipan]p  aie  knoum  le  pnrehase  their  kivestmeat  by  ready  money  only,  • 
we  oequire  a  full  explanation  bow  thifl  can  affecl  them,  or  how  it  evev 
cMMikl  have  hoen  practised  in  the  puichase  of'  their  investment,  (vf hich 
the  latter  pan  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  minute,  entered  on  Consultation  U)4    - 
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BOOK  IV.  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  on  the  subject  of  his 
^"^'^*  ^'  return  to  Bengal,  Clive  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
Ij^e  lowing  manner :  "  The  trading  in  salt,  beetle-nut, 
and  tobacco,  having  been  one  cause  pf  the  present 
disputes,  I  hope  these  articles  will  be  restored  to  the 
Nabob,  and  your  servants  absolutely  forbid  to  trade 
in  them.  This  will  be  striking  at  the  root  of  the 
evfl.**^  At  a  general  meeting,  however,  of  proprie- 
tors, held  on  the  18th  of  May,  1 764,  it  was  urged  by 
several  active  members,  and  urged  to  the  convictioo 
of  tl^  majority,  that  the  servants  of  the  Company  in 
India  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  such  precious  ad- 
vantages ;  which  enabled  them  to  revisit  their  native 
countries  with  such  independent  fortunes  as  they 
were  entitled  to  expect.  The  Court  therefore  be- 
SOLVED,  ^*  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  reconsider  the  orders  sent  to  Bengal  re- 
lative to  the  trade  of  the  Company's  servants  in  salt, 
beetel-nut,  and  tobacco,  and  to  regulate  this  import- 
ant point,  either  by  restrictions  framed  •  at  home,  or 
by  referring  it  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Fort 
William."  In  consequence  of  this  reconsmendatioa, 
the  Court  of  Directors,  by  letter'  dated  1st  of  June, 
1764,  and  sent  by  the  same  ship  which  c^ried  out 
Lord  Clive,  instruct  the  Gk)vernor  and  Council,  after 
•*  consulting  the  Nabob,  to  form  a  proper  and  equit- 
able plan  for  carrying  on  the  inland  trade/* 

The  presents  which,  since  their  acquiring  an  as- 
cendency in  the  goverament,  their  servants  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  sometimes  to  a  very  laige 
amount,  from  the  Nalx)bs  and  other  chiefe  of  the 


Sltt  July,  1764,  innnafttes);  for  it  wo«ld  almost  jutcify  b  suftpicioii, 
that  the  goods  of  oiir  sertRiits  have  been  put  off  to  the  weavers,  in  pv* 
payment  of  the  Company's  investment/' 

I  letter  to  Directors,  dated  47tb  April,  1764.    Fourth  Report,  App- 
»9.  <. 
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countrj,  were  another  subject^  which  now  engaged  BOOR tv. 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Company.  The  practice  ^^^^'  ^ 
which  prevails  in  all  rode  governments  of  accompany-  nes. 
ing  any  application  to  a  man  in  power  with  a  gratifi- 
cation to  some  of  his  ruling  passions^  most  frequently 
to  the  steadiest  of  all  his  passions,  his  avarice  or  ra- 
pacity, has  always  remarkably  distinguished  the  go- 
vernments in  the  East,  and  hardly  any  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  degree  as  the  governments  of  the  very 
rude  people  of  India.  When  the  English  suddenly 
acquired  their  extraordinary  power  in  Bengal,  the 
current  of  presents,  so  well  accustomed  to  take  its 
course  in  the  channel  drawn  by  hope  and  fear,  flowed 
very  naturally,  and  very  copioudy,  into  the  lap  of 
the  strangers.  A  person  in  India,-  who  had  favours 
to  ask,  or  evil  to  deprecate,  could  not  easily  believe, 
till  acceptance  of  his  present,  that  the  great  man  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself  was  not  his  foe.  Besides 
the  sums,  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  in 
the  power  of  the  receivers  to  conceal,  and  of  the 
anaount  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  fbrm  a  conjecture, 
the  foUowing  were  detected  and  disclosed  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1773. 


SflS  Preeentt  recewed 

BOOKIV. 

^^^^'  ^'  "  Account  cf  such  Sums  as  bm>e  been  prwed  «r 
1764.  acknimUdged  hefore  the  C^mmiiU^  to  hme  been 
distributed  by  the  Primes  and  other  Natives  of 
Hcngal^  from  the  y^ar  1757  to  the  Year  1766^ 
both  inclusive;  distinguishing  the  prindpal  lim^s 
of  the  said  Distributions,  and  specifyifig  the 

Sums  received  by  each  Person  respectively^ 

# 

RevolutioB  in  Favour  of  Meet  Jaifiar  in  1757. 

Rupees.  fiapees.  £ 

Mr.Dr  ake  (Governor)  SSO.OOO      31^00 

Colonel  Clivie  as  se- 
cckid  in  the  Select 
Oofmniittee 280^000 

Ditto  as  OomoMmder 

in  Chief. ,   2Q0fiOO 

Ditto  as  a  private  do- 
nation  1«00,000* 

^, — I 2080,000    £34,000 

Mr.  Watts  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Com- 
mittee  SAQ^OOO 

Ditto  as  a  private  do- 
nation, ........ .    800,000 

-: 1040,000    117,000 

Major  Kilpatrick    , '240,000      27,000 

Ditto  as  a  private  donation.  •  • .      300,000      83,750 

Mr.  Maningham     • 240,000      27,0QO 

1 ''  It  appears,  by  the  Extract  in  the  Appendix,  No.  109,  frpm  the 
evidvuce  given  on  the  trial  of  Ram  Chum  before  the  Govenior  and 
Council  in  1761,  by  Roy  Dalip,  who  had  the  principal  management  in 
the  distribution  of  the  treasures  of  the  deceased  Nabob  Serajah  Dowlm, 
npon  the  accession  of  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn — that  Roy  Duiip  then  received 
as  a  present  from  Colonel  Clive  one  lack  25,000  rupees,  being  five  per 
cent,  on  86  lacks.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  evidteoce  was  tekfm  on 
oath/' 
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Mr.  Becfaer ...    240,000  27^000  Chap.  ^ 

Six  Memb^B  of  Council  one  ~— """ 

lac*  eadi 600,000  68,200    ^'** 

Mr.  W^lsh 500,000  56,250 

Mr.  Skirafton 200,000  22,500 

Mr.  Luirfiington •  • .  50,000  5,625 

Captain  Grant    100,000  11,250 

Stipulation    to  the    navy    and 

army  600,000 

« 

1,261,075 
Memorandum,  the  sum  of  two 

lacks  to  Lord  Clive,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  must 
be  deducted  from  this  ac- 
county  it  being  included  in 
the  donation  to  the  army  22,500 

Lord  Clive's  jaghire  was  like- 
wise obtained  at  this  period.  ■ 

1,288,575 

Revolution  in  favour  of  Cossim,  1760. 

Mr.  Sumner   • 2^Sni'^'''  28,000 

Mr.  Holwell  270,000^  80,9«7 

Mr.  MKSwire 180,000  20,625 

Mr.  Smyth 184,000  15,854 

Major  Yorke.^ '.  184,000  15,854 

General  CaiUaud 200/)00  22,916 

Mr.  Vansittart,  1768,  received 
seven  lacks;  but  the  two  lacks 
to  General  Gaillaud  are  in- 
cluded; so  that  only  five  lacks 

must  be  accounted  for  here. .  500,000  58,888 

Mr.  McGwire  5000  gold  mohrs  75^000  9,750 

\^^0   ,00,269 


8S8  Pnuntt  received 

^SS^J'  Revolution  in  Favour  of  Jaffier,  1768. 

1763.    St^ul^tion  to  the  army  ,..•••    2500,000  291,666 
Ditto  to  the  navy    .  ,•  •  •  •    1250,000  145.833 


mmm^ 


437i499 
Major  Munro*  in  1764  received 

from  Bulwan  "Sing 10,000 

Ditto  . ; from  the  Nabob  3,000 

Xhe  oflBcers  belonging  to  Major 

Munro's  family  from  ditto , ,  3,000 
The   army    received  fnpm    the 

merchants  at  Banaras  ,.#•••      400,000  46,666 

'  68,666 

Nudjum  ul  Dowb's  AccesGAon,  17^5. 

Mr.  Spencer    , 906,OPO  23,338 

Messieurs  Playdell,  Burdett,  and 

Gray,  one  lack  each 300,000  35,000 

Mr.  Johnstone 237,000  27,650 

Mr.  Leycester ,...,,.•   .  11^,500  13,125 

Mr.  Senior •...•..      172,500  80,125 

Mr.  Middleton 122,500  14,291 

Mr.  Gideoq  Johnstone 50,000  6,838 


2 
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139,357 

,  y  It  appears  Colonel  Matiro  accepted  a*jagl)ire  frpm  the  King,  of 
42,500/.'  a  year,  which  he  delivered  ta  the  Nai)ob  Kfeef  Jafter,  the  cif^ 
cuiDstances  of  which  are  8tat)od  ia  (he  Joi^rii^  ^f  Ia^UHt,  BS^*" 

*  5<  These  sums  appear  by  evidence  to  .have  been  received  by  the 
parties ;  but  the  Coniiuittee  think  proper  to  state,  That  Mahomed  Reza 
Cawn  intended  a  present  of :ohe  lack  of  rupees  to  etch  of  the  fbar  de- 
puties sent  to  treat  with  Nudjilip  el  Do^U'Up9n*his  fa^her^s  diMt|i;  m. 
Jlessi^urs  Johnstone,  Leycester^  Senior,  find  Middleton;  but  Mr.  Mid* 
dteton  and  Mr.  Leycester  affiVm  rhftt  they  tiever  accepted  theirs,  and 
Mo  JehnstoDGf  i^lp^ars  to  btlis'teDdercx^his  book  to  MahoiDad  Bom 
^«»«",  ivlia should  not  accept  them.  These  bills  (except  Mr.  Senior's, 
for  6Q4X)MQ  rupees)  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee;  and  no  further  evidence  has  ^een  produced  to  your  Cooi<< 


hjf  Compatiif's  S^rvantu  3S9 

General   Camac  received  firom       Rupees.  ^.      bookiv. 

BulwansiDg  in  1765 80,000  9,888  Chap.  5. 

Ditto from  the  King     200,000  28,883 

Lord   CHve'  received  from  the 

Begum  in  1766 500,000  58,883 


1765- 


90,999 


!Re^itutioii-~— Jaffier,  1757* 

East  India  Company    1,200,000 

Europeans     .  • « ^ 600,000 

Natives 250,000 

Armenians    100^000 


2,150,000 


Cossijn,  1760. 
East  India  Company    .' 62,500 

Jaffier,  1768. 

East  India  Company    875,000 

Europeans^  Natives,  &c •      ,  600,000 


975,000 


Peace  with  Sujah  Dowla. 

East  India  Company   5,000,000     588,388 

Total  of  Presents  2,169,665/. 
JJestitutiop,  &c.  3,770,83.3/. 
Total   AniQunt,  exclusive  oi 

Lord  Clive's  jagbire 5^940,498 

Memorandum.*  The  rupees  are  valued  according 
to  ths  rate  of  exchange  of  the  Company's  bills  at  the 
different  periods.*** 

lailUe'  dttwueraing  them.    Air.  Semor  received  50,000  rupees  of  his,  and 
it  ie  8tati|4  ^g^n'^  ^"n  in  thU  acoount/' 

\  Thiitl  Report  on  the  Naturei  State,  and  Condition  of  £.  I.  Com- 
paiiy,'^n2,  p.«0— ?3. 
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BOOK  IV.  That  this  was  a  practice,  prcseDtiog  the  stroegest 
^1^^^^  demand  for  effectual  regulation,  itg  obvious  conse- 
,^^  quenees  render  inani&st  ssad  iiMUsputahle.  In  the 
first  place,  it  laid  the  nabobs  rul&^  aod  other  lead- 
ing men  of  the  oountiy^  under  endless  aid  ynKmited 
oppression ;  because,  so  long  as  thej  on  whom  their 
wheit  power  and  influence  depended  were  pleased  to 
desire  presents*  nothmg  ceuld  -be  withheld  which  they 
either  possessed,  or  had  it  in  their  power  to  wars^ 
and  'Cxlort.  That  the  temptations  under  which  the 
servants  of  the  Company  were  placed  carried  them 
to  those  heights  of  exaction  which  were  witUn  their 
reachj  is  far  JFrom  true.  They  showed,  on  the  con- 
trary, e  reserve  and  forbearance,  which  the  education 
received  in  no  other  country,  probably  in  the  world, 
except  their  own,  could  have  enabled  men,  in  their 
extraordinary  circumstances,  to  maintain.  Besides 
the  oppression  upon  the  pec^Ie  of  the  country,  to 
which  the  receiving  of  presents  prepared  the  way, 
this  dangerous  practice  laid  the  foundation  of  perpe- 
tual perfidy  in  the  seryants  of  the  Company  to  the 
interests  of  their  employers.  Not  those  plans  of 
policy  which  were  calculated  to  produce  the  ha{^iest 
results  to  the  Company,  but  those  which  were  cal- 
oolalied  to  multiply  the  occasions  for  presents^  and 
render  them  most  effectual,  were  the  plans  recom- 
mended by  the  strongest  motives  of  intoest  to  tiie 
agents  and  representative  of  the  Company  in  India. 
It  is  still  less  true,  in  the  case  of  perfidy  to  the  Com- 
pany, than  in  the  case  of  oppression  to  the  natives, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Company's  servants'  were  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  pursued.  There 
seems  not,  upon  the  most  jealous  scrutiny,  any  reason 
to  beUeve  that  any  one  of  the  greatest  txansactioBSft 
or  revolutions,  in  which  1^  £iiglisfti,  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, were  instrumental,  was  not  sincerely  regarded 
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at  the  time,  hy  the  men  on  whom  the  decision  de-  BOOKiv. 
pended,  as  required  by  the  interests  o£  their  em-  ^^^^•** 
pk^en  and  country;  nor  has  it  yet  been  certainly "TITT" 
made  appear,  that  in  any  of  the  instances  in  question^ 
the  circumstances  t>f  the  moment  admitted  of  a  better 


The  Company  now  resolved  that  the  benefit  of 
presents  should  at  any  rate  change  mastei^ :  And 
they  ordained  and  commanded,  that  new  covenants, 
dated  May,  1764,  should  be  executed  by  all  their 
servants^  both  civil  and  military,  binding  them  to 
pay  to  the  Company  the  amount  of  all  presents  and 
gxatuities  in  whatsoever  shape,  received  from  the 
natives,  in  case  the  amount  exceeded  four  thousand 
TUfees;  and  not  to  accent  any  present  or  gratuity, 
thom^h  not  exceeding  ibur  thousand  rupees,  if 
amounting  to  so  much  as  one  thousand,  without 
the  consent  of  the  President  and  CoundL  An  un- 
boooded  power  was  still  reserved  by  the  Honourable 
CoBipany  for  receiving  or  extorting  presents  in  be- 
nefit  to  themselves.  But  as  their  servants  were  in 
no  danger  of  being  so  rapacious  for  their  masters' 
^Qdolument,  as  their  own,  any  effects  which  this  re^ 
gulation  was  calculated  to  produce  were  all  naturally 
good. 

With  these  powers  and  regulations  Lord  Clive 
(such  was  now  the  rank  and  title  of  this  Anglo- 
Indian  chief)  sailed  from  England  on  the  4th  of  June 
1764,  and  arrived  ait  Madras  on  tfae^  10th  of  April, 
176a  ;  where  he  received  intelligence  that  the  dan- 
gers of  which  the  alarm  had  sent  him  to  India  were 
eotii^y  removed ;  that  the  troops  were  obedient ;  that 
not  only  Meer  Causim  was  expelled,  but  all  his  sup- 
porters subdued ;  that  the  Emperor  had  cast  himself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  that  the 
Nabcb  Meer  Jaffier  ^9iS  dead.    His  sentiments  upon 
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BOOK  IV.  this  intelligence  ware  communicated  in  a  private 
^"^'''  ^'  letter  to  Mr.  Rous,  dated  seven  days  exactly  after 
ji-g  -  his  arrival ;  "  We  have  at  last,"  said  he,  **  arrived  at 
that  critical  period,  which  I  have  long  foreseen;  1 
mean  that  period  which  renders  it  necessary  for  us 
to  determine,  whether  we  can  or  shall  take  the 
whole  to  ourselves.  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  is  dead,  and 
his  natural  son  is  a  mindl* ;  but  I  know  not  whether 
he  is  yet  declared  successor.  Sujah  Dowla  is  beat 
from  his  dominion ;  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  and  it 
is  scarcely  hyperbole  to  say.  To-morrow  the  whole 
Mogul  empire  is  in  our  power.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  we  know  by  long  experience,  have  no 
attachment  to  any  obligation.  Their  forces  are  nei- 
ther disciplined,  commanded,  nor  paid  as  oors  are. 
Can  it  then  be  doubted  that  a  large  army  of  Euro- 
peans will  effectually  preserve  us  sovereigns;  not 
only  holding  in  awe  the  attempts  of  any  country 
Prince,  but  by  rendering  us  so  truly  formidable  that 
no  French,  Dutch,  or  other  enemy,  will  presume  to 
molest  us. — You  will,  I  am  sure,  imagine  with  me, 
that  after  the  length  we  have  run,  the  Princes  of 
Indostan  must  conclude  our  views  to  be  boundless ; 
they  have  such  instances  of  our  ambition,  that  they 
cannot  suppose  us  capable  of  moderation.  The  very 
Nabobs  whom  we  might  support  would  be  either 
covetous  of  (AW  possessions,  or  jealous  of  our  p6wer. 
Ambition,  fear,  avarice,  would  be  daily  watching  to 
destroy  us:  a  victory  would  be  but  a  temporary 
relief  to  us;  for  the  dethroning  of  the  first  Nabob 
would  be  followed  by  setting  up  another,  who,  from 
the  same  principles,  would,  when  his  treasure  ad- 
mitted of  his  keeping  up  an  army,  pursue  the  very 
path  of  his  predecessor.  VCq  must  indeed  become 
Nabobs  oui'selvefs,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name ;— -perhaps 
totally  so  without  disguij^e,  but  on  this  subject  I  can- 
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not  be  certain  until  roy  arrival  in  Bengal.**  With  BOOK  i  v. 
these  views  of  the  bold  and  splendid  measures  which  ^°'^^'  ^' 
it  was  now  the  time  to  pursue ;  and  anticipating  the  ,,-g^ 
important  effects  which  those  dazzling  transactions 
would  have  on  the  price  of  the  Company's  Stock, 
this  great  man  forgot  not  to  deliberate  how  they 
might  be  directed  to  bear  upon  his  own  pecuniary 
interests.  He  wrote  on  the  very  same  day  to  his 
private  agent  in  London^  as  follows ;  ^'  I  have  desired 
Mr.  Rous  to  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
him  of  this  day^s  date,  likewise  with  the  cyphex^  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  understand  what  follows: 
'  The  contents  are  of  great  importance,  that  I  would 
not  have  them  transpire.  Whatever  money  I  have 
in  the  public  Funds,  or  any  where  else,  and  as  much 
as  can  be  borrowed  in  my  name,  I  desire  may  be, 
without  loss  of  a  minute,  invested  in  East  India 
Stock.  You  will  speak  to  my  Attorneys  on  this 
point.  Let  them  know  I  am  anxious  to  have  my 
money  so  disposed  of;  and  press  them  to  hasten  the 
affair  as  much  as  possible/"^  Tl^e  letter  to  Mr« 
Rous,  and  the  shortness  of  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  arrival  of  Lord  Clive  in  Bengal 
and  his. assuming  the  duanee  ,or  revenues,  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  he  commanded  all  the  money 
which  he  possessed,  or  which  he  could  borrow,  to  be 
invested  in  India  Stock,  in  contemplation  of  the  rise 
of  price  which  that  measure  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce ;  had  he  not,  when  examined  on  the  subject  of 
this  letter  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, declared  absolutely,  **  that  he  had  not  while 
at  Madras  formed  the  resolution  to  seize  the  du- 
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1  Extracts  of  both  Letters  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  No.  Uxxii.  and 
Ixftxiii.  of  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee^  1773.  i 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Political  state  of  Carnatio^Views  of  the  Nabob 
on  Governor  of  Velore^  King  of  Tanjore,  and 
Marawar^^— Treaty  with  Tanjore— Company's 
Jaghirc — fFar  on  Mahomed  Issoof — Mound  of 
the  Cavery. 

BOOK  IV.  Bt  the  fenal  overthrow  of  the  French  in  Carnac,  the 
5°^^'  ^'  British  in  that  part  of  India  had  accomplished  an  ob- 
1763  3^^  ^  greater  than  anj  to  which,  at  the  beginnings 
of  the  contest,  they  had  eren  devated  their  hopes. 
To  see  Carnatic  under  the  Government  of  a  chief, 
who  should  have  obligations  to  them  for  his  elevation, 
and  from  whose  gratitude  they  might  expect  privi- 
leges and  favour,  was  the  alluring  prospect  which  had 
carried  them  into  action.  They  not  only  now  beheld 
the  man,  whose  interests  they  had  espoused,  in  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  the  country,  but  they 
beheld  him  dependent  upon  themselves,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Carnatic  subject  to  their  absolute 
will. 

It  was  the  grand  object  of  deliberation,  and  the 
grand  practical  difficulty,  to  settle  in  what  proportion 
the  powers  and  advantages  should  be  divided  between 
the  nominal  sovereign  and  the  real  one.  Clear,  com- 
plete, well-defined,  and  unambiguous  regulations,  are 
naturally  employed  for  the  prevention  of  discordance, 
when  the  parties  have  wisdom,  and  are  free  from 
clandestine  views.  On  the  present  occasion,  accord- 
ing tcTthe  slovenly  mode  in  which  the  business  of  go- 
vernment is  usually  transacted,  few  things  were  re- 
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gelated  by  pcofeswd  agreement ;  the  final  distribu.  book  iv. 
tion  was  lefk  to  come  oiit  among  the  practical,  that  ^''^^'  ^' 
18^  the  fortuitous  resuka  of  government ;  and  of  the    ^^^ 
two  parties  each  inirardly  resohred  to  appropriate  as 
great  a  share  of  the  good  things  as  power  and  cun- 
iiing  would  allow. 

The  Snglish  were  not  ^posed  to  forget  that  upon 
them  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  had  devolved ; 
tibat  theyalone  had  conquered  and  gained  the  country; 
that  the  asdslance  (tf  Mahomed  Ali  had  been  of  Uttle 
or  rather  of  no  importance ;  and  that  even  now  he 
possessed  not  resources  and  talents  sufficient  to  hold 
the  government  in  his  hands,  unless  they  continued 
to  suppiNrt  him. 

Qa  the  other  hand  Mahomed  Ali  looked  upon 
himself  as  invested  with  aft  the  ^gnity  and  power  of 
Nabob;  and  the  absolute  ruler  of  the  country; 
Dming  the  whole  progress  of  the  dispute  the  English 
had  represented  themselves  as  contending  only  for 
him;  had  proclaimed  that  his  rights  were  indisputable ; 
and  that  their  zeal  fbr  jmtice  was  the  great  motive 
which  had  engaged  them  so  deeply  in  the  war.  The 
Nabob,  theredSDre,  hesitated  not  to  consider  himself 
the  master ;  though  a  master  owing  great  obligations 
to  a  servant  who  had  meritorioosly  exerted  himself 
in  his  cause* 

The  seeds  of  dissiati^aetion  between  the  rulers  of 
Camatic^  abundantly  sown  in  a  fruitful  soil,  were 
muhiplied  by  the  penury  of  the  country.  The  avi- 
<Kty,  w^eh  made  the  English  so  long  bdieve  that 
every  part  of  Inc&i  abounded  with  riches,  had  fiUed 
Aem  With  h&i^  of  a  great  stream  of  wealth,  from 
the  resources  of  Camatic.  And  although  they  had 
alreaKi7  experienced  how  little  was  to  be  drawn,  and 
with  how  great  difficulty,  from  the  districts  ifhich 
had  come  into  thdr  power ;  though  they  were  also 
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BOOK  IV.  aware  how  the  country  had  been  desolated  b^  the  t&' 

Cbaf.  6.  V3ges  of  war,  they  still  expected  it  to  yield  a  large 

"TZ77"  supply  to  their  treasury,   and   accused  and  codk 

plained  of  the  Nabob  when  their  expectations  were 

not  fulfilled. 

The  Nabob,  who  was  th^  weakest  party,  and  as 
such  had  the  greatest  occasion  for  the  protection  of 
well-defined  regulations,  had,  before  the  surFetider  of 
the  French  in  Pondicherry,  presented  a  draught  of 
the  conditions  to  which  it  ^pe^red  to  him  expedient 
that  the  two  parties  should  bind  thetndelvtes*  He 
offered  to  pay  to  the  Coinpany,  ixk  Jiqiudatiw  of  ^^. 
sums  ibir  which  in  the  .course  of  the  war  he  had  be- 
come responsible,  twenty-eight  lacs  of'  rupees  an- 
nually till  the  debts  should  be  dischai^;^ ;  and  three 
lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  defi^y  the-  exp^n^e  of  the 
garrison  at  Trichinopoly :  Should  Pondicherry  be  re- 
duced, and  the  Company  afford  him  an  adequate 
force  to  extract  from  the  renters  and  .other  tribu- 
taries of  the  country,  the  contribution  which  they 
owed,  he  would  discharge  his  debt  to  (he  Company 
in  one  year :  Should  apy  of  the  districts  between 
'  Nelore  and  Tinivelly,  be  taken  or.  plundered  by  an 

enemy,  a  proportional  deduction  must  take  place, 
from  the  twenty ^ight  lacs  which  were  assigned  to 
the  Company :  On  the  other  side,  the  Nabob  desired, 
that  the  Company  would  not  countenance  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  local  governors  and  administrators ; 
that  the  English  officers  in  the  forts  or  garrisons 
should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  country^  or 
the  disputes  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  the  Nabob'^ 
flag,  instead  of  the  Company's,  should  be  hoisted  i& 
the  different  forts ;  and  that  the  Company  should, 
when  required,  assist  his  officers  in  the  collection  <xf 
the  revenue. 

The  President;  whether  he  decided  without  re* 
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flection,  or  thought  a  promise  which  would  keep  the  BOOK  IV. 
Nabob  in  good  humour,  and  might  be  broken  at  any  ^°^^'  ^* 
time,  was  an  obligation  of  no  importance,  expressed    j^gs. 
by  letter  his  assent  to  these  conditions.^     In  a  short 
time  however  the  President  and  Council  presented  to 
the  Nabob  a  demand  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.     The 
Nabob,  as  this  was  a  sum  which  he  did  not  possess, 
endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  evade 
the  contribution.     Unable  to  resist  the  importunities 
of  his  allies,  he  was  driven  to  his  credit,  Which  was 
very  low ;  and  under  disadvantageous  terms,  which 
heaped  upon  him  a  load  of  debt,  he  raised  by  loan 
the  money  they  exacted. 

The  expense  of  the  war,  the  exhaustion  of  their 
OTvn  treasury,  and  their  exaggerated  conception  of 
the  riches  of  the  country  of  which  they  had  made 
him  sovereign,  rendered  the  President  and  Council 
by  no  means  sparing  in  their  requisitions  upon  the 
Nabob.  It  was  stipulated  that  he  should  repay  the  • 
whole  expenses  of  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  Even 
to  thb  he  agreed,  upon  condition  of  receiving  all  the 
stores  which  should  be  taken  in  the  place.  The 
servants  of  the  Company,  however,  appropriated  the 
stores  to  themselves  ;  and  they  met  the  complaints  of 
the  Nabob,  by  promising  to  allow  for  them  a  certain 
sum  in  his  account :  in  other  words,  they  took  for 
their  own  benefit  what  by  their  own  contract  be- 
longed to  the  Nabob,  and  promised  to  make  their 
masters  pay  him  something,  more  or  less,  by  way  of 
compensation.  Their  masters,  however,  were  on  this 
occasion  not  less  alive  to  their  own  interests  than 
their  servants  had  been  to  theirs ;  and  no  sooner 
heard  ef  the  sum  which  had  been  allowed  to  the 
Nabob  in  their  books,  than  they  ordered  it  to  be  re- 

1  Mr.  Pigot's  Letter  to  the  Nabob,  June  23, 1760.    Nabob's  Papers, 
iii.  24. 
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BOOK  IV.  charged  to  his  account ;  while  their  servants  were  left 
'  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  stores/ 
J  76a.        From  the  mode  in  which  the  country  was  go- 
verned ;  by  sub*division  into  local  commands,  with 
a  military  force  and  places  of  strength  in  the  hands 
of  every  local  commander,  who  withheld  the  revenue 
of  his  district,  as  often  as  he  beheld  a  prospect  of 
escaping  punishment  for  his  &ults  ;  it  has  frequently 
been  seen  what  difficulties  attended  the  realizing  of 
revenue,  whenever  the  government  became  disordered 
or  weak.     For  a  series  of  years,  Camatic  had  been 
subject  to  no  r^fular  government ;  the  different  an- 
tagonists had  collected  the  revenues,  and  raised  con- 
tributions, in  those  districts  which  had  'at  any  time 
fidlen  into  their  hands ;  and  the  commanders  of  dis- 
tricts and  forts  had  eluded  payment  as  often  as  it  was 
in  their  power.     From  this  wasted,  and  disordered 
country,  with  an  insignificant  army,  and  no  resources 
for  its  augmentation,  was  Mahomed  Ali  required  to 
find  means  for  the  support  of  his  own  government,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  own  taste  and  passions,  and  to 
satisfy  the  unbounded  expectations  of  the  English. 

The  hopes  of  the  Nabob,  who  knew  the  poverty 
of  the  country,  and  with  what  severity  every  thing 
had  been  stripped  from  those  among  the  district  Go- 
vernors who  enjoyed  not  extraordinary  means  oi  de- 
fence, were  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  supposed  treasures 
of  Mortiz  Ali,  Gk)vemor  of  Velore,  the  riches  of 
Tanjore,  and  the  two  Marawars.  The  fort  and  dis- 
trict of  Velore  was  an  acknowledged  portion  of  the 
Camatic  territory.  Tanjore  and  the  Marawars  were 
separate  principalities,  which,  as  often  as  they  were 
pressed  by  the  strength  of  their  neighbours,  had,  ac- 

>  Sir  John  Lindsay's  Narrative,  Oct.  13,  1770,  Secretary  of  Sute's 
Offioe.  Quoted  by  the  author  of  The  History  and  Management  of  the 
East  India  Company,  p.  116. 
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cording  to  Indian  practice,  dccasfonally  paid  them  Bobif  li^, 
tribute ;  as  Bengal  and  Camatic  themselves  fcad  paid  ^-'tti^ 
to  the  Mahrattas  ;•  but  which  had  nevei*  beeit  incdr-    j  .^g^^ 
porated  with  the  Mogul  empire,  not  regArded  thieir 
dependence    as  more  than   casual,  tempbraYy,  airdf 
ai^fust. 

The  strength,  however,  of  the  Nahob  *  was  al- 
together inadequate  to  the  (x)ercion  of  siicfr  powerful 
chie& ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  6f  s6'  lhi|)ortant 
an  object^  he  importuni^d  the  Presidency  io  Join  their 
ftffces  to  his.  The  state  of  the  tre^u'ry  at  Madras, 
exhausted  hy  the  efforts  of  so  tedious  and  expensive 
a  war,  rendered  the  English  by  i^o  mean^  desirous  of 
engaging  immediately  in  fresh  adventul'es.  And^  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  in  the  summer  of  l'76l 
they  were  induced  to  lend  their  aid"  for  thie  reduction? 
6f  Velore*  It  resisted  the  exerticrns  of  the  army  f6r 
three  months,  and  but  ill  repaid'  the  c6riqueroi*s  fiy 
the  treasure  which  it  contained. 

The  conquest  of  Tanjore  was  an  object  ot  stilt 
greater  promise.  As  it  had  not  yet  been  ravaged  bjr  - 
foreign  armies,  the  ideas  of  fndian  wealth,  which  so 
long  bad  sparkled  in  the  imaginations  Of  men,  wei^ 
not  altogether  extinct.  The  country,  though  small; 
was  undoubtedly  fertile  ;  the  incompatibility  betweeix 
the  existence  of  a  rude  govemtnent  and  people,  and 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  was  not 
understood ;  and  the  expectations  Which  had  misled 
both  the  French  and  the  English  still  maintained 
their  sway  in  the  mind  -  of  Mahomed  All.  Besides, 
as  ruler  of  Carhatic,  it  was  his  interest  to  add  af 
principality  of  some  importance  ^o  his  dominions,  ana 
to  remove  a  neighbour  who  migKf  on  every  emer- 
gency become  a  dangerous  foe. 

The  English,  however,  either  because  they  had  dd^     - 
scendeA-in  t*eir  estimate  of  the  riches  of  the  cdtiritry, 
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BOOKIV.  or  because  they  had  ascended  in  their  estimate  of  the 
^^^^'  ^'  difficulty  of  its  subjugation,  discovered .  an  averaon, 
1765.  ^hich  the  Nabob  was  unable  to  overcome,  to  em* 
bark  in  the  conquest  of  Tanjore,  The  Governor 
recommended  negotiation;  and  offered  himself  as 
mediator.  To  settle  with  the  subordinate  agents  of 
his  own  government  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  Nabob 
himself:  but  the  King  of  Tapjore  was  a  sovereign 
Prince ;  and  a  tribunal,  distinct  from  that  of  either 
party,  namely,  that  of  an  independent  mediator, 
was  necessary  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
them.* 

The  Nabob  resisted  this  mode  of  adjustment,  with 
great  eagerness;  and,  rather  than  adopt  it,  would 
have  postponed  the  enforcement  of  his  claims,  trust- 
ing to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  a  time  to  come, 
at  which  the  Rajah  might  yield  at  discretion.  The 
Presidency,  however,  knew  their  power ;  they  sent, 
therefore,  an  agent  to  Tanjore,  to  hear  the  al- 
legations of  both  parties,  and  suggest  the  condi- 
tions of  an  agreement  The  following  were  the 
terms  which  they  resolved  to  confirm  :  That  twenty- 
two  lacs  of  rupees,  at  five  instalments,  should  be 
paid  by  the  Rajah  to  the  Nabob,  as  arrears ;  four 
lacs  as  a  present ;  and  four  annually  as  a  tribute : 
That  the  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Coilad- 
dy  and  Elangad  should  be  ceded  to  the  Rajah; 
and  that  Ami  should  be  restored  to  its  former  Go- 
vernor or  Killedar.  The  pecuniary  exactions  were 
greatly  inferior  to  the  claims  of  the  Nabob ;  and  so 
great  reluctance  did  he  show  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  that  Mr.  Pigot  is  said  to  have  seized  his 
chop  or  seal,  and  applied  it  to  the  paper  with  his  own 

>  This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Pigot- s  letter  to  the  Nabobs  of 
May  31,  1769;  from  which,  by  a  misinterpretationy  the  author  of  the 
Kiu.  and  Manaiement  of  the  £.  I.  C.  draws  an  accusation,  pk1S4. 
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hand.^     Aware  that  the  inflated  conceptions  diffused  BdOKiV. 
among  their  countrymen  of  the  riches  of  India,  and  ^"^'''  ^' 
of  Tanjore  as  a  distinguished  part  of  India,  might    2763^ 
lead  the  Court  of  Directors  to  regard  the  sum  ex« 
iracted  from  the  Rajah  as  criminally  small,  the  Pre- 
sidency  wrote,  in  their  own  defence ;  That,  without 
their  assistance,  the  Nabob  was  unable  to  extract  a 
angle  rupee ;  that  the  reduction  of  Tanjore  would 
have  been  a  difficult  enterprise;  that  they  had  not 
an  army  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  that  the  expedi- 
tion would  have  occasioned  nn  expense  which  they 
were  unable  to  bear ;  and  that  a  rupture  with  the 
Rajah  would  have  tended  to  raise  up  other  enemies. 
The  inability  of  the  country  to  sustain,  without  op- 
pression, a  heavier  exaction,  they  were  either  not  yet 
aware  of,  or  did  not  care  to  allege.     When  the  Di- 
rectors afterwards  transmitted  their  reflections,  they 
said;  '*  If  four  lacks  were  given  as  a  present,   it 
seems  as  if  the  Company  ought  to  have  it,  for  their 
interposition  and  guarantee  of  the  treaty.     We  shall 
be  glad  to  have  this  afiair  explained  to  us,  that  we 
may  know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  with  respect 
to  that  donation".^    The  twenty-two  lacs  were  di- 
rected to  be  paid  to  the  Company,  and  credit  was 
given  for  them  in  the  Nabob's  account. 

The  war  between  the  English  and  French,  which 
had  ceased  in  India  with  the  fall  of  Pondicherry, 
was  terminated  in  Europe  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  de- 


1  This  is  stated  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Nabob's  Letter  to  Mr.  Palk, 
October  8|  1776.  The  author  of  the  Hist,  and  Management,  &c.  says, 
^  General  Laarenoe,  Mr.  Bourchier,  and  particularly  Colonel  Call,  and 
Mr.  Palky  were  either  present  at  this  transaction,  or  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  it,  from  the  incontestable  information,  given  by  others  as 
well  as  by  the  Nabob;  who  made  heavy  complaints  to  them  of  the  Pre- 
sident's  conduct :  ^  p.  127. 

•  Letters  from  tbe  Court  of  Directors  to  the  President  and  Council 
flf  Fort  Su  Giorgey  30tb  December^  1763. 
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Booiciv,  fioitivdy  sighed  on  the  10th  of  Fi^ruftrjr,  1768*    Qf 

^°^'''  ^'  this  treaty  the  deyenth  article,  toteoded  to  define  tte 

I  i^^^^    rights  of  the  two  nations  in  India,  or  those  advaqi^ 

i  ,        tages,  in    the    enjoyment    of   which    the    relative 

strength  of  the  two  parties  made  them  wilhng  to 
engage  not  to  ipolest  one  another,  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words :    'f  That  Great  Britain  ^hall  restore  to 
France,  in  the  condition  they -now  ans,  the  different 
&ctories  ^  wMdi  that  crown  possessed  as  well  on  the 
coas;t  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa,  as  on  that  of  Mala- 
bar,  as  also  in  Bengal,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1749.    And  France  renounces  all  pretensions  to  thi^ 
acquisitions  which  she  has  made  on  the  coast  of  Co* 
rqmandel  and  Qrissa.^    And  his  most  Christian  Afo- 
jfis^  shall  restore  on  his  part  all  thftt  he  may  have 
conquered  from  Great  Britain  in  the  East  Indies 
during  the  present  war,  and  will  expressly  cause 
Natal  and  Tapanouly,^  in  the  island  of  Sumatra^  to 
be  restored.    And  he  further  engages  not  to  erect 
fortifications,  or  to  keep  troops,  in  any  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal ;  and  in  order 
to  preserve  fiiture  peace  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
and  Orissa,  the  English  and  French  shaU  acknow- 
ledge Mahomed  Ally  Khan,  for  lawful  Nabob  of  the 
Camatic,  and  Salabut  Jung  for  lawful  Subahdar  of 
the  Deccan,  and  both  parties  shall  renounce  all  de- 
mands and  pretensions  of  satisfaction^  ~  with  which 
they  might  charge  each  other,  or  their  Indian  alUes, 
for  the  depredation  or  pillage  committed  on  either 
side  during  the  war.** 

In  the  distribution  of  the  advantages  of  the  Car- 
natic  sovereignty;  for  such  it  now  might  truly  be 
deemed*  as  scarcely  even  a  nominal  aubjectiqn  wa& 

1  Comptoir^.  <  J^mfi.  Sft»  Pavid  anpl  its  fjepf^odoDcies. 

»  Pciucoolew. 
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acknowledged  either  to  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan5  or  BOOR  iv. 
the  Emperor  himself;    the  English  imagined  they  V_^ 
had  as  yet  not  appropriated  to  themselves  the  requi^    1763. 
site  share.     They  began  accordingly  to  represent  to 
the  Nabob  the  necessity  of  bestowing  upon  the  Com- 
pany a  jaghire ;  or  a  grant  of  lands,  the  rents  and 
revenues  of  which,  free  from  any  deduction  to  the 
Nabob's  treasury,  should  accrue  to  themselves.     The 
Nabob  urged  the  narrowness  of  his  own  resources,  the 
load  of  debt  under  which  he  laboured,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  his  revenue  already  allowed  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  cession  which  he  had  made,  not  only 
of  lands,  but  of  the  tribute  which  the  Company  owed 
for  Madras  itself. 

The  Company,  in  truth,  had  now  placed  them- 
selves in  a  situation  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
Presidency  could  not  help  observing^  that  under  the 
weakness  of  both  the  mind  and  the  resources  of  the 
Nabob,  the  defence  of  Carnatic  must  rest  upon  them; 
and  that  they  must,  therefore,  maintain  at  all  times 
an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  its  enemies.  This, 
without  the  revenue  of  the  country,  was  a  burden 
which  they  knew  they  could  not  sustain :  And  yet  < 

to  strip  off  all  his  revenue  a  sovereign  Prince  of 
whose  rights  they  had  so  often  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  champions,  was  a  procedure  which  bore  a 
most  unfavourable  appearance,  and  from  which  for- 
niidable  accusations  against  them  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  drawn. 

The  Company  took  the  course  which  power, 
though  less  supported  by  reasons,  will  most  com- 
monly pursue :  They  adopted  the  alternative  which 
was  most  ^reeable  to  themselves ;  and  the  revenues 
of  Carnatic  gradi^ally  passed  into  their  hands.  The 
President,  however,  was  anxious-  that,  at  ttis  time, 
the  donation  should  wear  the  appearance  of  a  volun- 
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BOORIV.  tarj  act  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob ;  and  amid  his 
^^^'  ^'  efforts  of  persuasion  assured  him,  if  we  can  believe 
1763,    *^^   Nabob   himself,    "  that  if  four  districts  were 
given,  the  Company  would  be  extremely  pleased  and 
obliged  to  him,  and  would  ever  assist  him  and  his 
children  with  a  proper  force  of  Europeans,  without 
desiring  any  thing  further ;  that  till  he  had  cleared 
off  his  debts  to  the  Company,  the  revenues  of  those 
districts,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  soldiers, 
should  he  placed   to   the  credit  of  his   account."^ 
When  the  President  began  to  pass  from  the  tone  of 
suggestion  to  that  of  requisition;   and  the  Nabob 
perceived  that  compliance  could  not  be  escaped,  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  security  of  at  least  a  ^nrit- 
ten  promise  for  those  terms  which  had  been  offered 
^  in  ord^r  to  gain  his  consent.     But  when,  he  trans- 
mitted the  draught  of  an  agreement,  in  which  those 
terms  were  specified,  and  which  he  requested  t)ie 
Governor  and  Council  to  sign,  the  temper  of  the  Pre- 
sident broke  through  his  policy;  and  he  pulled  off 
the  mask  with  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  but  awkwardly,  to  cover 
from  the  Nabob  and  the  world  the  view  of  his  real 
situation.     He  sent  back  the  agreement  unsigned, 
with  strong  marks  of  his  displeasure ;  and  told  the 
Nabob  by  letter,  that  it  ill  became  the  situation  in 
which  he  stood,  to  make  conditions  with  the  Com- 
p^ny ;    since  "  they,"   s^d  he,    "  do  not  take  any 
thing  from  you ;  but  they  are  the  given^,  and  you  are 

.  a  receiver."^ 

It  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1763  that  the  Na- 
bob and  Presidency  were  enabled  to  turn  their  atten- 

>  Rou&*6  Appendix,  p.  161.  This  declaration  is  made  in  a  suVse- 
qoent  correspondence  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Governor  and  Coud- 
cily  and  not  denied  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  though  such  a  bargfUO:^ 
^bey  say,  was  a  bad  one  for  the  Company. 

<  Mr.  Pigot's  Letter  to  the  Nabob,  August  13, 1763. 
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tion  to  Madura  and  Tinivelly.     Though  Mahomed  book  I  v. 
Issoof  had  been  vigorously  employed,  from  the  raising     °^'''  ^' 
of  the  siege  of  Madras  till  the  fall  of  Pondicherry,  in    ^^64. 
reducing  the  refractory  Polygars  and  other  local  com- 
manders,  obedience    and    tranquillity   were  by  no 
means  established :  And  when  that  active  and  useful 
partisan  proposed  to  take  the  country  as  renter,  and 
to  become  responsible,  though  for  a  small  revenue, 
fix)m  a  region  which  hitherto  had  cost  much  and 
yielded  nothing,  the  offer  was  not  unwillingly  em- 
braced.    Mahomed  Issoof,  like  other  renters  of  India, 
had  no  doubt  an  inclination  to  withhold  if  possible 
the  sum  which  he  engaged  to  pay  out  of  the  taxes 
which  he  was  empowered  to  collect :  and,  like  other 
Governors,  contemplated,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
very  beginning,  the  chance  of  independence.      It 
cannot,  however, '  be  denied,  that  the  enemies  with 
whom  he  had  as  yet  been  obliged  to  struggle,  and 
who  had  heretofore  rendered  the  country  not  only 
unproductive,  but  burdensome,  left  him  no  revenue 
to  pay.     It  appears,  accordingly,  that  none  had  ever 
been  received.     For  this  failure,  the  Nabob  and  the 
Company  now  proceeded  to  inflict  chastisement^  and 
in  the  month  of  August  1763,  a  combined  army  of 
natives  and  English  marched  to  Madura.     Mahomed 
Issoof  endeavoured  by  negotiation,  and  the  influence 
of  those  among  the  English  whom  he  had  rendered 
his  friends,  to  ward  off  the  blow.  But  when  he  found 
these  efforts  unavailing,  he  resolved  to  give  himself 
the  chance  of  a  struggle  in  his  own  defence.     He 
was  not  a  man  of  whom  the  subjugation  was  to  be 
expected  at  an   easy   price.       He  baffled  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Nabob  and  the  Company,  till  the  month 
of  October,  1764 ;  when  he  had  already  forced  them 
to  expend  a  million  sterling,  and  no  ordinary  quan- 
Hity  d^  English  blood ;  and  without  a  deed  of  trea- 
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BOOKlv.clieiy  which  placed  his  person  in^  their  hands,  it  id 

^"^^'  ^'  uncertain  how  far  he  might  have  prolonged  his  re* 

1764     sistance.     Among  a  body  of  French  troops  whom 

he  had  received  from  the  Raja  of  Tanjore,  was  a 

person  of  the  name  of  Marchand,  by  whom  he  wa9 

^ized  and  delivered  to  his  enemies. 

.  The  occasions  on  which  the  interests  of  the  Nabpb 
and  of  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  were  liable  to  clash  or  to 
interfere  became,  through  their  jealousy  and  mutual 
hatred,  a  perpetual  source  of  contention.  The  treaty 
which  had  been  formed  under  the  coercive  authority 
of  the  English,  had  defined  the  terms  of  their  pecu- 
niary relation :  with  the  usual  want  of  foresight^ 
every  thing  else  was  left  vague  and  disputable.  The 
river  Cavery,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Trichihopoly,  is  divided  into  two  streams,  of  which 
the  northern  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon,  and,  by  a 
course  not  far  from  direct,  joins  the  sea  at  Devi- 
Cotah.  The  southern  branch,  which  retains  the 
name  of  Cavery,  passes  through  the  flat  alluvial  terri- 
tory of  Tanjore ;  and,  dividing  itself  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  sm^er  streams,  overflows,  and  fructifies  the 
country.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  two  branches 
of  this  great  river,  after  flowing  at  some  distance 
from  one  another,  for  a  space  of  about  twenty 
miles,  again  approach^  forming  what  is  called  the 
island  of  Seringham,  and  are  only  prevented  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  requires  continual  re- 
pairs^ from  reuniting  their  streams,  and  falling  down 
the  channel^., of  the  Coleroon  to  the  ocean*  The 
kingdom  of  Tanjore  was  thus  in  the  highest  degree 
inte^^ted  in  the  preservation  of  the  mound  of  the 
Cavery,  upon  the  waters  of  which  its  vegetative 
powers  so  greatly  depended ;  and  it  must  have  an- 
ciently been  a  powerful  instrument  of  coercion  in  the 
hands  of  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Trichinopoly, 
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within  the  territories  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  book  i v. 
always  indnded.  ^^^^'  ^' 

The  Nabob,  as  sovereign'  of  Trichinopoly,  now 
assumed  authority  ov^  the  mound  oi  the  Cavery ; 
and  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Raja  grew  ta 
importance.  The  Raja  endeavoured  to  make  the  re- 
paration of  the  mound  the  condition  of  pajdng  the 
money  which  he  owed  by  the  treaty;  and  the  President, 
after  writing  several  letters  to  the  Nabob,  appointed 
'  a  deputy  to  inquire  into  the  subject  and  to  make  hiis 
reports.  The  rights  in  question  were  actually  two. 
The  first  was  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  the  mound ; 
the  second  was  the  right  of  having  the  mound  pre- 
served and  repaired.  The  first,  as  no  one  disputed, 
belonged  to  the  Nabob.  The  second,  if  prescription 
and  equity  constituted  any  title,  as  undeniably  be- 
longed to  the  Rajah.  Ignorantly  and  awkwardly, 
and  not  without  English  co-operation,  they  blended 
them  together  in  one  question ;  and  the  dispute  be- 
came interminable.  Who  had  the  right  of  repairing 
the  mound,  was  the  subject  about  which  they  con- 
tended; the  Nabob  claiming  it,  as  inherent  in  the 
sovereignty;  and  the  Rajah,  as  inherent  in  the 
title  which  he  possessed  to  the  waters  of  the  Cavery. 
Unhappily,  in  the  right  which,  as  sovereign,  the 
Nabob  claimed,  of  permitting  no  one  but  himself  to 
repair  the  mound,  he  tacitly  included  the  right  of 
omitting  all  repairs  whenever  he  pleased.  The  Rajah, 
who  dreaded  the  consequences,  solicited  an  interview ; 
and  by  making  ample  submission  and  protestations, 
effected  a  temporary  compromise.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  had  again  occasion  to  complain ; 
and  wrote  the  most  pressing  letters  to  Madras,  be- 
seeching the  Presidency  to  lay  their  commands  upon 
the  Nabob  for  the  repair  of  the  mound.  The  Nabob 
hardly  disguised  his  intention  of  allowing  it  to  be 
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BOOK  IV.  washed  away ;  alleging  the  wishes  of  his  own  peo|de, 
Chap>6>  j^i^^  0u   account  of  the   overflowing  of   the  low 

1765.  in'*^^^^  ^^  ^^^  eastward  of  Trichinopolj,  desired  the 
waters  of  the  Cavery  to  be  turned  into  the  channel 
of  the  Coleroon.  The  English  at  last  interfered^ 
with  a  determination  to  prevail ;  and  the  Nabob,  but 
not  before  the  month  of  January,  1765,  and  with 
great  reluctance,  gave  his  consent,  that  the  mound  of 
the  Cavery  should  be  repaired  by  the  King  of  Tan« 
jore.* 

>  Official  Papers  Id  Eoos's  Appendiz,  No.  vi.  z.  xii.  xiii. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Second  Administration  of  Clive — Company*s  Orders 
respecting  the  Private  Trade  disregarded — Ar- 
rangements with  the  Vizir — With  the  Emperor 
'^Acquisition  of  the  Duannee — Private  Trade 
created  a  Monopoly  for  the  Benefit  of  the  supe- 
rior Servants — Redaction  of  the  Military  AI- 

'  lowances — Its  effects — Clive  resigns^  and  Verelst 
succeeds — Proceedings  in  England  relative  to 
the  Rate  of  Dividend  on  Company* s  Stock — Fi- 
nancial difficulties — Verelst  resigns ^  and  C artier 
succeeds. 

LoBD  Clive,  together  with  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr,  BOOKiv, 
Sykes,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England^  and  _J1J^ 
were  two  oi  the  persons  empowered  to  form  the  nes. 
Select  Committee,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  the  Sd  of 
May,  1765.  The  two  other  persons  of  whom  that 
extraordinary  machine  of  government  was  to  be  com- 
posed, were  absent;  General  Camac,  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  province  of  Bahar,  with  the  army; 
and  Mr.  Verelst,  at  the  distant  settlement  of  Chitta- 
gcmg.  For  as  much  as  the  disturbances,  which 
guided  the  resolves  of  the  Company,  when  they  decreed 
that  such  a  new  organ  of  government  should  exists 
were  now  reihoved ;  and  for  as  much  as  the  Select 
Committee  were  empowered  to  exercise  their  extra-* 
mrdinary  powers  for  so  long  a  time  only  as  those  dis- 
turbances should  remain ;  it  was  a  question,  whether 
they  were  entitled  to  form  themselves  into  a  govern- 
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BOOKIV.ing  body ;  but  a  question  of  which  they  speedily  dis- 
^^^^'  ^'  posed.^  On  the  7th  of  May,  exactly  four  days  after 
1 765.  ^^^^  arrival.  Lord  Clive,  and  the  two  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  him,  assembled;  and  without  waitings 
for  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  destined  mem- 
bers declared  the  Select  Committee  formed ;  assumed 
the  whole  powers  of  government  civil  and  military ; 
and  administered  to  themsekes  and  theif  Secretaries 
an  oath  of  seci'eCy. 

The  great  coi'ruption,  which  they  represented  as 
prevailing  in  the  government,  and  tainting  io  a  pro- 
digious degree  the  conduet  6f  the  Company's  servants, 
was  the  foundation  on  Which  they  placed  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  establishnlent  of  the  Cotol^mittee.  The 
picture  which  they  drew  of  these  corruptions  exhi- 
bited, it  is  true,  the  n^ost  hideous  and  the  most  dis- 
gusting  features.  But  the  impartial  judge  will  pro- 
bably find,  that,  the  interest  of  the  Committee  to 
make  out  the  appearance  of  a  strong  necessity  for  in- 
vesting themselves  with  extraordinary  powers,  after 
the  (MTiginal  cause  for  them  had  ceased  to  exist,  had 
some  influence  on  their  delineations.  In  tbe  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Committee,  with  which  Lord  CKve 
opened  thejr  proceedings,  on  the  7th  of  May,  **A 
rery  few  days,"  he  says,  "  are  elapsed  since  our  ar- 
rival ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  what  has  already  come 
to  our  knowledge,  we  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  upoir 
the  necessity  of  assuming  the  power  that  is  in  us  of 
conducting,  as  a  Select  Comniittee,  the  affairs  botlr 
eivil  and  military  of  this  settlement.     What  do  w© 


'  "  iJpon  my  arrival  in  Bengal,"  said  Clive  (in  his  Speech  in  the 
HoQse  of  Commons,  ut  supra,  p.  3),  ''  I  fouDd  the  powers  given  were  so 
loosely  and  jesoitically  worded,  that  they  were  immediateiy  contested 
by  the  Council.  I  was  determined,  however,  to  put  the  most  extensive 
construction  upon  them,  because  I  was  determined  to  do  my  duty  to  v^^ 
country." 
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hear  of,  what  do  wesee,  but  anarchy,  confusion,  and,  bookiv. 
what  is  worse,  an  almost  general  corruption. — Hap^  ^^^^'  ^' 
py,  I  am  sure,  you  would  have  been,  as  well  as  my-     ijqs. 
self,  had  the  late  conduct  of  affairs  been  so  irre- 
proachable as  to  have  permitted  them  still  to  con* 
tinue  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council.'* 
Yet  one  would  imagine  that  four  days  afforded  not 
a  very  ample  space  for  collecting  a  satisfactory  body 
of  evidence  on  so  extensive  a  field,  especially  if  we 
must  believe  the  noble  declarer,  that  the  determina- 
tion to  which  it  led  was  a  disagreeable  one. 

**  Three    paths,"    observed    his   Lordship,   when 
afterwards   defending   himself,    *•  were   before   me. 

1.  One  was  strewed  with  abundance  of  fair  advan- 
tages. I  might  have  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the 
government  as  I  found  it.  I  might  have  encouraged 
the  resolution  which  the  gentlemen  had  taken  not  to 
execute  the  new  covenants  which  prohibited  the  re- 
ceipt of  presents :  and  although  I  had  executed  the 
covenants  myself,  I  might  have  contrived  to  return 
to  England  with  an  immense  fortune,  infamously 
added  to  the   one*  before    honourably  obtmned.*— 

2.  Finding  my  powers  disputed,  I  might  in  despair 
have  given  up  the  commonwealth,  and  have  left 
Bengal  without  making  an  effort  to  save  it.  Such 
a  conduct  would  have  been  deemed  the  effect  of 
fdly  and  cowardice. — 3.  The  third  path  was  intri- 
cate. Dangers  and  difficulties  were  on  every  side. 
But  I  resolved  to  pursue  it.  In  short,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  do  my  duty  to  the  public,  although  I  should 
incur  the  odium  of  the  whole  settlement.  The  wel- 
fere  of  the  Company  required  a  vigorous  exertion, 
and  I  took  the  i*esolution  of  cleansing  the  Augean 
Stable." ' 

*  Speech,  ut  supw,  p.  4. 
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BOOR  IV.  Another  ^circumstance  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  of 
CuAP.  7.  ^i^\jf^  Lord  Clive  takes  no  notice  in  his  speech, 
1765.  though  on  other  occasions  it  b  not  forgotten ;  that 
without  the  formation  of  the  Select  Committee,  he 
would,  as  Governor,  have  enjoyed  only  a  shadow,  or 
at  best  a  small  fragment  of  power.  In  his  letter  to 
the  Directors,  dated  the  30th  of  Febniary,  in  which 
he  describes  the  transactions  of  the  first  five  months 

♦ 

of  his  new  administration,  he  says,  "  The  gentlemen 
m  Council  of  late  years,  at  Bengal,  seem  to  have 
been  actuated,  in  every  consultation,  by  a  very  ob- 
stinate and  mischievous  spirit.  The  office  of  Go- 
vernor has  been  in  a  manner  hunted  down,  stripped 
of  its  dignity,  and  then  divided  into  sixteen  shares," 
— the  number  of  persons  of  whom  the  board  con- 
sisted.— "  Two  paths,"  he  observes,  in  nearly  the 
same  language  as  was  afterwards  used  in  his  speech, 
"  were  evidently  open  to  me :  The  one  smooth,  and 
strewed  with  abundance  of  rich  advantages  that 
might  easily  be  picked  up ;  the  other  untrodden,  and 
every  step  opposed  with  obstacles*  I  might  have 
taken  charge  ctf  the  government  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  I  found  it ;  that  is,  I  might  have  en- 
joyed the  name  of  Governor,  and  have  suffered  the 
honour,  importance,  and  dignity  of  the  post  to  con- 
tinue in  their  state  of  annihilation.  I  might  have 
^  contented  myself,   as ''others  had  before  me,  with 

being  a  cypher,  or,  what  is  little  better,  the  first 
>  among  sixteen  equals:  And  I  might  have  allowed 
this  passive  conduct  to  be  attended  with  the  usual 
douceur  of  sharing  largely  with  the  rest  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  all  donations,  perquisites,  &c.  arising  from 
the  absolute  government  and  disposal  of  all  places  in 
the  revenues  of  this  opulent  kingdom;  by  which 
means  I  might  soon  have  acquired  an  immense  addi- 
tion to  my  fortune,  notwithstanding  the  obligations 
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m  tlie  nevr  covenants;  ftr  the  man  who  can  so  easOy  BOOKiv. 
get  over  the  bar  of  conscience  as  to  receive  presents       "^    * 


after  the  execution  of  them,  will  not  scruple  to  make  1755^ 
use  of  any  evasions  that  may  protect  him  from  the 
consequence.  The  settlement,  in  general,  would 
thus  have  been  mj  firiends,  and  only  the  natives  of 
the  country  my  enemies.'*  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, as  twice  declared  by  this  celebrated  Gover- 
nor, that  the  covenants  against  the  receipt  of  pre- 
sents afforded  no  effectual  security,  and  might  be 
violated,  by  the  connivance  and  participation  of  the 
presiding  individuals,  to  any  amount.  It  follows,  as 
a  pretty  necessary  consequence^  that  independent  of 
that  connivance  they  might  in  many  instances  be 
violated  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  language,  in  which  Clive  describes  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Company*s  government  and  the  con- 
duct of  their  servants,  at  this  era,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution ;  and,  doubtless,  with  considerable 
deductions :  though  it  is  an  historical  document,  or 
rather  a  matter  of  fact,  singularly  curious  and  im- 
portant. "  Upon  my  arrival,"  he  tells  the  Directors, 
**  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  found  your  affairs  in  a  condition 
so  nearly  desperate,  as  would  have  alarmed  any  set  of 
men,  whose  sense  of  honour  and  duty  to  their  enb- 
ployers  had  not  been  estranged  by  the  too  eager 
pursuit  of  their  own  immediate  advantages.  The 
sudden,  and  among  many,  the  unwarrantable  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  had  introduced  luxury  iii  every  shape, 
and  in  its  most  pernicious  excess.  These  two  enorm- 
ous evils  went  hand  in  hand  together  through  the 
whole  presidency,  infecting  almost  every  member  of 
each  department.  Every  inferior  seemed  to  have 
grasped  at  wealth,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  as- 
sume that  spirit  of  profusion,  which  was  now  the 
only  distinction  between  him  and  his  superior.     Thus 
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BOOK  IV.  all  distinction  ceased ;  aiod  ef  ery  rank  becane,  in  a 
^^^^'  ^'  manner,  upon  an  equality.  Nor  was  this  the  end  of 
l*j^^^  the  mischief;  for  a  contest  of  such  a  nature  among 
our  servtots  necessarily  destroyed  ail  proportion  be* 
tween  their  wants  and  the  honest  means  of  satisfying 
them.  In  a  country  where  money  is  plenty,  where 
fear  is  the  principle  of  government,  and  where  your 
arms  are  ever  victorious,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lust 
of  riches  should  re»iily  embrace  the  proffered  means 
of  its  gratification,  or  that  the  instruments  of  your 
power  should  avail  themselves  of  their  authority,  and 
proceed  even  to  extortion  in  those  cases  where  simjde 
corruption  could  not  keep  pace  with  their  rapacity. 
Examples  of  this  sort,  set  by  superiors^  could  not  fail 
of  being  followed  in  a  proportionable  degree  l^  in- 
feriors. The  evil  was  contagious,  and  spread  among 
the  civil  and  military,  down  to  the  writer,  the  ensign, 
and  the  free  merchant."*  The  language  of  the  Di- 
rectors held  pace  with  that  of  the  Gk>vemor.  In 
their  answer  to  the  letter  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  they  say,  "  We  have  the  strongest  sense  of 
the  deplorable  state  to  which  our  affairs  were  on  the 
point  'of  being  reduced,  from  the  cwruption  and  ra- 
pacity of  our  servants,  and  the  universal  depravity  of 


I  Letter,  dated  Calcatta,  30th  September,  1765,  ftom  Lord  CHve  to 
the  Ck>urt  of  Directors,  Third  Report  of  Committee,  1779,  Appendix, 
No.  73.  In  the  letter  of  the  same  date  from  the  Select  Committee, 
which  was  merely  another  letter  from  Clive,  by  whose  nod  the  (Aber 
Members  of  the  Committee  were  governed,  they  express  themselves 
boand  '^  to  lay  open  to  the  view  of  the  Directors  a  series  of  transactioiM 
too  notoriously  known  to  be  suppressed,  and  too  affecting  to  tbeir  inter- 
est, to  the  national  character,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  Company  in 
Bengal,  to  escape  unnoticed  and  ancensured ;— tfaosactions  which  seem 
to  demonstrate  that  every  spring  of  this  government  w«s  smeared  with 
corruption ;  that  principles  of  rapacity  and  oppression  universally  pre- 
vailed, and  tha.t  every  spark  of  sentiment  and  public  spirit  was  lost  and 
extinguished  in  the  unbounded  lust  of  unmerited  wealth.^  lb.  App* 
No.  86. 
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manners  throughout  the  settlement.    The  g^tieral  boor  i  v. 
reUxation  of  all  discipline  and  obedience,  both  mili-  ^"^^'  ^; 
tarj  and  civil,  was  hastily  tending  to  a  dissolution  of    ,-gg 
all  governmient.    Our  letter  to  the  Select  Committee 
expresses  our  sentiments  of  what  has  been  obtained 
bf  way  of  donations ;  and  to  that  we  must  add,  that 
we  think  the  vast  fortunes  acquired  in  the  inland 
trade  have  been  obtained  by  a  scene  of  the  most  ty«' 
rannic  and  oppressive  conduct  that  ever  was  known 
in  any  age  or  country/*^ 

The  letters  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  com- 
manding the  immediate  and  total  abandonment  of 
the  inland  trade  and  the  execution  of  the  new  cove- 
nants against  the  receipt  of  presents,  had  arrived  on 
the  S4th  of  January,  1765,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the'  treaty  with  Nujeem  ad  Dowla.  Yet  so  far 
was  the  inland  trade  from  being  abandoned,  that  the 
unlimite<]  exercise  of  it,  free  from  all  duties  except, 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  iirClcle  of  salt,  and 
along  with  that  unlimited  exercise,  the  prohibition, 
or  what  amounted  to  the  prcriiibition,  of  aU  other 
traders,  the  exaction  of  oppressive  duties,  from 
which  the  English  were  exempt,  had  been  inserted^ 
as  leading  articles,  in  the  ti^eaty.  Again,  as  ito  what 
regarded  the  covenants,  not  only  had  presents  upon 
the  accession  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla  been  received, 
with  unabated  alacrity,  in  defiance  of  them ;  but  they 
remained  unexecuted  to  that  very  hour.  The  Com^ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  discover 
from  the  records  that  the  GU)vemor  had  so  much  as 
brought  them  under  the  consultation  of  the  Council 
Board ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  notice  whatsoever 
had  been  communicated  to  the  other  servants  of  the 
Company,  that  any  such  engagements  were  required. 

■ 

1  Report,  at  supra,  Appendix,  No.  74. 
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BOOK  IV.     The  execution  of  the  covenants,  as  a  very  easy 
°^'''^'  and  simple  transaction^  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
1765.    Pleasures  of  the   Committee.     They   were  signed^ 
first  by  the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  the  servants 
on  the  spot;  and  afterwards  transmitted  to  the  armies 
and  factories,  where  they  were  immediately  executed 
by   every    body;    with  one  remarkable  exception. 
General  Camac,  when  they  arrived,  distributed  them 
to  hi$  officers,  among  whom  the  signature  met  with 
no  evasion.     But  General  Camac  himself,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  were  dated  several  months  pre- 
vious to  the  time  at  which  intimation  of  them  was 
conveyed  to  him,  forbore  privately  to  execute  his 
own.     A  few  weeks  afterwards,  upon  his  return  to 
Calcutta,  he  signed  it,  indeed,  without  any  scruple ; 
but,  in  the  interval,  he  had  received  a  present  of  two 
lacs  of  rupees  from  the  reduced  and  impoverished 
Emperor. 

The  Nabob,  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  hastened  to  Cal* 
cutta,  upon  the  arrival  of  Clive ;  and  being  exceed- 
ingly displeased  with  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
him,  presented  a  letter  of  complaints.  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  whose  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Naib  Subah  was  the  most  offensive  to  the  Nabob  of 
all  the  hard  cobditions  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  submit,  had  given  presents  on  account  of 
his  elevation  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twenty  lacs  of 
rupees.  There  was  nothing,  in  this,  unusual  or  sur- 
prising ;  but  the  Nabob,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the 
ground  of  an  accusation  against  a  man  whose  person 
and. office  were  alike  odious  to  him,  complained  of  it 
as  a  dilapidation  of  his  treasury.  The  servants  of  the 
Company,  among  whom  the  principal  part  of  the 
money  was  distributed,  were  those  who  had  the  most 
strongly  contested  the  authority  of  Clive*s  Com- 
mittee;  and  they  seem  to   have  excited,   by   that 
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opposition,  a  very  warm  resentment.  The  accusation  book  iv, 
was  treated  as  a  matter  of  great  and  serious  im-  ^°^^'^' 
portance.  Some  of  the  native  offi&ers  engaged  in  the  ^n^B 
negotiation  of  the  presents,  though  required  only  for 
the  purpose  of  evidence,  were  put  under  arrest.  A 
formal  investigation  was  instituted.  It  was  alleged 
that  threats  had  been  used  to  extort  the  gifts:  And 
the  Committee  pronounced  certain  facts  to  be  proved ; 
but  in  their  great  forbearance  reserved  the  decision 
to  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  servants,  whose 
conduct  was  arraigned,  solemnly  denied  the  charge  of 
using  terror  or  force ;  and  it  is  true  that  their  decla- 
ration was  opposed  by  only  the  testimony  of  a  few 
natives,  whose  veracity  is  always  questionable  when 
they  have  the  smallest  interest  to  depart  from  the 
truth:  who  in  the  present  case  were  not  examined 
upon  oath ;  were  deeply  interested  in  finding  an  apo- 
logy for  their  own  conduct,  and  had  an  exquisite 
feeling  of  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  towards 
the  persons  whom  they  accused  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  now  wielded  the  sceptre.  There  seems 
not,  in  reality,  to  have  been  any  diflference  in  the 
-applications  for  presents  on  this  and  on  former  occa- 
sions, except  perhaps  in  some  little  ceremoniousness 
of  manner.  A  significant  expression  escapes  from 
Verelst,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  scene ;  "  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,''  he  says,  "  affirms  that  these  sums  were 
not  voluntarily  given.  This  the  English  gentlemen 
deny.  Perhaps  the  reader,  who  considers  the  in- 
creased power  of  the  English,  may  regard  this  as  a 
verbal  dispute."^ 

On  the  25th  of  June  Lord  Clive  departed  from 
Calcutta,  on  a  progress  up  the  country,  for  the  pur- 

1  Verelsi'ft  Vieiy  of  the  E^gliii^  Goverament  in  Bens;al,  p.  50.  For 
the  sums  -received,  and  the  rate  they  bore  to  the  sums  received  by  the 
managers  of  tbe  preceding  revolutions,  tee  the  preceding  table,  p.  326, 
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B(X)Kiv.  pose  of  forming  a  new  arrangeoient  with  the  Nabob 
"^^'  ^'  for  the  government  of  the  provinces,  and  erf  con- 
1765*  du^^ff  A  treaty  of  peace  with  Suja  Dowla  the  Vizir. 
The  first  negotiation  was  of  easy  management. 
Whatever  the  Committee  were  pleased  to  command, 
Nujeem  ad  Dowla  was  constrained  to  obey.  The 
whole  of  the  power  reserved  to  the  Nabobs  and 
lodged  with  the  Naib  Subah,  was  too  great,  they 
said,  to  be  deposited  in  a  single  hand;  they  resolved, 
therefore,  to  associate  the  Raja  Dooloob  Ram,  and 
Juggut  Seet,  the  Hindu  banker,  with  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  in  the  superintendance  of  the  Nabob's 
affairs.  To  preserve  concord  among  these  colleagues, 
it  was  determined  to  employ  the  vigilant  control  of  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  resident  upon  the  spot. 
The  Nabob  was  also  now  required  to  resign  the 
whole  of  the  revenues,  and  to  make  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Subahdaree,  with  every  advantage 
arising  from  it,  to  the  Company ;  by  whom  an  an- 
pual  pension  of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  subject  to  the 
management  of  their  three  nominees,  were  to  be 
allowed  to  himself.  The  final  arrangement  of  these 
terms  was  notified  to  the  Committee  on  the  28th  of 
July,  by  a  letter  dispatched  from  Moorsbedabad, 
whence,  a  few  days  before,  Clive  had  proeeeded  on 
his  journey. 

The  army  had  prosecuted  the  advantages  gained 
over  the  Vizir ;  and  at  this  time  had  penetrated  far 
into  the  territories  of  Oude.  The  arrangement,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Emperor, 
and  fai  conformity  with  which  the  English  were  to 
receive  the  Gauzeepore  country  for  themselves,  and 
to  bestow  the  dominions  of  Suja  Dowla  on  the  Em- 
peror, had  been  severely  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Directors.  They  denounced  it,  not  only  as  a  vio- 
lation 6f  their  repeated  instructions  and  conmiands 
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not  to  exte&d  the  dominions  of  the  Company;  but  as  bookiv. 
in  itself  an  impolitic  engagement;  full  of  burden,  but  ^"^^'  ^ • 
destitute  of  profit.*     Lord  Clive,  and,  what  is  the    jyg^^ 
same  thing.  Lord  Clive's  Committee,  professed  a 
de^  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  (the 
limitation   of  dominion)   which   the  Directors   pro- 
scribed;^ declaring,  **  that  an  influence  maintained. 
by  force  g(  arms  was  destructive  of  that  commercial 
spirit  which  the  servants  of  the  Company  ought  to 
promote ;  oppressiv-e  to  the  country,  and  ruinous  to 
the  Company ;  whose  military  expenses  had  hitherto 
rendered  fruitless  their  extraordinary  success,  and 
even  the  cession  of  rich  provinces.*'  ® 

After  the  battle  of-  Buxar,  the  Vizir,  who  no 
longer  considered  his  own  dominions  secure,  had 
sent  his  women  and  treasures  to  Bareily,  the  strong 
fort  of  a  Rohilla  chief;  and,  having  gained  as  much 
time  as  possible  by  negotiations  with  the  English, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance  from  Ghazee  ad 
dien  Khan,  from  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  and  a  body  of 
Mahrattas,  who  were  at  that  time  under  Mulhar 
Row,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gualior.  The  Mahrattas, 
and  Ghazee  ad  dien  Khan  with  a  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, the  miserable  remains  of  his  former  power, 
had,  in  reality,  joined  him.  But  the  Rohillas  had 
amused  hiui  with  only  deceitful  promises:  And  he 
had  been  abandoned  even  by  Sumroo;  who,  with  a 

1  See  the  Letters  to  Bengal,  dated  24th  Dec.  1765,  and  19th  Feb. 
1766,  iu  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report. 

•  Ciire,  in  his  letter  to  the  Directors,  dated  SOth  Sept.  1765,  says, 
**  My  resolotion  was,  and  mj  hopes  will  always  be,  to  confine  our  as-  * 

sistance,  our  conqaest,  and  our  possessions,  to  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orixa :  To  go  further  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  scheme  so  extravagantly  am- 
bitkras  and  absurd,  that  no  gOTernor  and  council  in  their  senses  can  ever 
adopt  it,  unless'  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Company's  interest  be  first 
entirely  new  modelled/' 

3  Instructions  firom  the  Select  Committee  to  the  President,  dated  21&t 
Jooe,  1765;  and  llicir  Letter  to  General  Camac,  dated  1st  July. 
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BOOK  IV.  body  of  about  300  Europeans  of  various  nations,  and 
^^^'  ^'  a  few  thousand  Sepoys,  was  negotiating  for  servipe 
with  the  Jaats. 

The  English  had  detached  two  battalions;  of  Sepoys^ 
which  took  possession  of 'Lucknow,  the  capital  of 
.Oude»  and  made-  an  attempt  upon  the  fortress  of 
Chunar,  the  strength  of  which  enabled  the  garrison 
to  make  a  successful  resistance;  when  the  prepa* 
rations  of  Suja  Dowla  induced  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
on  whom,  till  the  arrival  of  Camac,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Sir  Hector  Munro,  the  command  of  the  troops 
had  devolved,  to  endeavour  to  anticipate  that  Nabob 
by  taking  the  important  fortress  of  Allahabad.  Nu- 
jeef  EJian,  as  a  partisan  of  the  Emperor,  had  joined 
the  English  with  his  followers  from  Bundelcund,  and 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  fortress,  pointed  out 
the  weakest  part.  It  was  speedily  breached ;  and 
the  garrison,  too  irresolute  to  brave  a  storm,  imme- 
diately surrendered.  Soon  after  this  event  General 
Carnac  arrived,  and  took  the  command  of  the  army. 
The  situation  of  the  enemy,  which  rendered  their 
designs  uncertain,  puzzled,  for  a  time,  the  Geqeral ; 
who  over-estimated  their  strength,  and  was  afraid  of 
leaving  the  frontiers  exposed.  Having  received  un- 
doubted intelligencie  that  the  enemy  had  begun  to 
march  on  the  Corah  roa4;  and  suspecting  that  an 
attack  was  designed  upon  Sir  Robeit  Fletcher,  who 
commanded  a  separate  corps  in  the  same  direction; 
he  made  some  forced  marches  to  effect  a  junction 
with  that  commander ;  and,  having  joined  him,  ad- 
vanced with  united  forces  towards  the  enemy.  On 
the  3d  of  May  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Corah;  or  rather  a  skirmish,  for,  by  the 
absence  of  the  Rohillas,  and  the  weakness  of  Ghazee 
ad  dien  Khan,  the  force  of  the  Vizir  was  inconsider- 
able, and  he  was  still  intimidated  by  remembrance  pf 
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Buxar.    The  M^ihrattas,   on  whom  he  chiefly  de-BoOKiv. 
pended,  were  socm  dispersed  by  the  English  artillery.  ^^^^'  ^' 
The  Vizir  separated  from  them;  and  they  retired    J765. 
with  precipitation  towards  the  Jumna.     Observing 
Jthe  English  to  remit  the  pursuit  in  order  to  watch 
the  Vizir,  who  made  no  atten\pt  to  join  his  allies; 
they  ventured  a  second  effort  to  enter  Corah.     To 
stop  their  incursions  the  General  resolved  to  diive 
them  beyond  the  Jumna ;  crossed  that  river  on  the 
22d ;  dislodged  them  from  their  post  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  obliged  them  to  retire  to  the  hills. 

The  Vizir  impelled,  on  the  one  side  by  the  des- 
perate state  oC  his  affairs,  on  the  other  by  hopes  of 
moderate  treatment  from  the  English,  resolved  to 
throw  himself  entirely  upon  their  generosity,  by 
{dacing  his  person  in  their  hands.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  General  Camac  received,  written  partly  by  the 
Nabob  with  his  own  hai^d,  a  letter,  in  Which  he  in-  . 
formed  tliat  officer  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
him.  The  General  received  him  with  the  highest 
mairks  of  distinction ;  and  all  parties  recommended  a 
delicate  and  liberal  treatment.  The  final  settlement 
of  the  terms  of  pacification  was  reserved  for  the  pre-  . 
sence  of  Clive.  As  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
it  would  cost  the  Company  more  to  defend  the 
country  of  the  Vizir,  than  it  would  yield  in  revenue; 
that  Suja  Dowla  was  more  capable  of  defending  it 
than  the  Emperor,  to  whom  it  had  been  formerly 
promised,  or  than  any  other  chief  who  could  be  set 
up;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Vizir  it  might  form 
a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Afgbjauns ;  it 
was  determined  to  restore  to  him  the  whole  of  his 
dominions^  with  the  exception  of  Allahabad  and 
'Corah,  which  were  to  be  resei'ved  to  the  Emperor. 

When  the  first  conference  %as  held  with  the  Vizir 
on  the   2d  of  August^  he  strongly  ^pressed  hi^ 
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^2  Arrangement  with  the  Emperor. 

BOOK  IV.  gratitude  for  tlie  extent  of  dominion  which  his  coiv- 
Chaf,  7.  querors  were  willing  to  restore;  and  readOj  agreed 
1765  ^  ^^  payment  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  demanded  in 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war :  But^  when 
it  was  proposed  to  him  to  permit  the  English  to 
trade^  free  from  duties^  and  er^  fiEictories  in  his 
dominions,  he  represented  so  earnestly  the  abuses 
which>  under  the  name  of  trade,  the  Company's  ser- 
vants and  their  agents  had  perpetrated  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa  ;  and  expressed 
with  so  much  vehemence  his  sqiprehension  of  dis- 
putes, and  the  impossibility  they  would  create  of 
long  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace,  that  Clive 
agreed,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  omit  the  vety 
names  of  trade  and  factories. 

The  Raja  Bulwant  Sing,  who  held,  as  depen- 
dencies of  the  Subah  of  Oude^  the  Zemindarees  of 
Benares  and  G^uzeepore,  had  joined  the  English  and 
rendered  important  service^  in  the  late  wars  against, 
the  Vizir.  It  Was,  therefore,  incimibent  upon  them 
to  yield  him  protection  against  the  resentment  of  a 
chief  whose  power  he  oould  not  resist.  The  Vizir 
bound  himself  not  to  molest  the  Rajah,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  fhrmer  dominions  ;  and  the  Rajah  was 
held  bound  to  pay  him  the  same  tribute  as  before. 
The.  Vizir  and  the  English  engaged  to  afford  as- 
sistance, each  to  the  other,  in  case  the  territoiy  of 
the  other  was  invaded;  and  the  Vidir  engaged  never 
to  harbour  or  employ  Meer  Causim  or  Sumroo. 

The  business  with  the  Emperor  was  the  next  sul^ 
ject  qS  negotiation  which  claimed  the  exertions  of 
Clive.  Of  the  annual  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  con- 
tracted for  in  the  names  of  Meer  Jaffier,  Meer 
Causim,  and  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  as  the  imperial 
revenue  from  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  thirty  lacks 
were  unpaid.     Of  this  debt,  the  indigent  sovereiga 
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was  ftankly  and  definitively  told,  that  not  a  singie  booriv. 
rupee  would  ever  be  given  him.  The  sum  which  ^^haf.  t. 
had,  under  the  English  authority,  been  assigned  as  -<^g- 
the  share  due  to  him  of  the  revenue  of  these  pro- 
vinces, was  twenty«six  lacks  of  rupees  in  money, 
and  jagbires  or  land  to  the  annual  amount  of  five 
lacks  and  a  half.  The  jaghires,  it  was  now  made 
known  to  him,  that  he  must  henceforth  renounce. 
He  expressed  warmth,  and  even  resentment,  upon 
the  hardness  of  these  arbitrary  conditions;  but  the 
necessities  of  the  humbled  monarch  left  him  without 
means  of  rdief*  The  twenty-six  lacks  of  rupees 
were  continued  as  his  pcnrtion  of  the  revenues ;  and  he 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  countries  of  Corah  and 
AUahabad.  On  his  part  was  required  the  imperial 
grant  of  the  duannee,  or  collection  and  receipt  of  the 
revenues,  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  The  phir- 
inaun  of  the  duannee,  which  marks  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  eras  in  the  history  of  the  Company,  con- 
stituting them  masters  of  so  great  an  empire,  in 
name  and  in  responsibility,  as  well  as  in  power,  ^  was 
dated  the  12th  day  of  August,  1765.  Along  with 
the  duannee  was  required  of  the  Emperor  his  imperiid 
ccMifirmation  of  all  the  territory  which  the  Company 
possessed  throughout  the  nominal  extent  ,of  'the 
Mogul  empire.  Among  these  confirmations  was  not 
forgotten  the  jaghire  of  Liord  Clive;  a  possessioii, 
the  dispute  about  which  that  powerful  servant  had 
compromised  before  his  depaiture  from  England,  by 
yielding  the  reversion  to  the  Company,  after  ten 
years*  payment,  if  so  long  he  should  live. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  summer  that,  in  pur- 

1  The  Select  Committee  express  strongly  their  sense  of  the  ostensible 
change  in  their  Consultation,  18th  Sept.  1765,  describing  the  Company 
as  banng  **  come  iuto  the  place  of  the  country  government,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's royal  grant  of  the  duannee."    See  Fourth  Report,  Committee  of- 
Secrecy  •if  Hoiiee  of  Commons,  1773.    Appendix,  No.  38. 
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36^  Consideration  of  the  inland  Trade, 

BOOK  IV.  suance  of  the  terms  oC  the  treaty  concluded  in  Europe  . 
^"^^-  ^'  between  the  English  and  the  French,  the  settlements 
"Tr65*"  ^  *^*'  nation  at  Chandernagor  and  other  places  in 
Bengal,  were  restored. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Lord  CSve  reamed  his 
seat,  in  the  Select  Committee ;  in  which  the  urgent 
questions  respecting  the  inland  trade  now  constituted 
the  grand  subject  of  consultation.  The  Company's 
letter  of  the  8th  of  February,  1764,  completely  pro- 
hibiting the  inland  trade  ^of  their  servants,  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Board,  on  the  17th  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  same  year.  And  it  was  resolved^  that 
all  the  branches  of  that  trade,  which  it  was  worth 
while  to  carry  on,  should  still  be  steadfastly  retained; 
but  that,  proper  respect  should  be  shown  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  masters ;  and  what  was  of  no  value  to 
keep  should  be  immediately  and  completely  resigned* 
The  grand  articles  of  the  interior  trade  of  Bengal 

were  salt,  beetel-nut,  and  tobacco;  of  which  salt  was 

# 

out  of  all  proportion  the  most  important :  Tobacco  in 
particular  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  few,  if  any,  of 
the  Company's  servants  had  engaged  in  it.  The  de- 
termination was,  to  give  up  the  tobacco,  preserving 
and  securing  the  beetel-nut  and  the  salt.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  an  order  was  now 
issued,  prohibiting  the  practice  of  forcing  the  natives 
to  buy  and  sell  at  any  price  which  the  Companyls 
servants  thought  proper  to  command. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1764,  a  letter  was  written  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  that  the  letter  of  the 
•8th  of  February  should  be  reconsidered.  In  this,  the 
Directors  declared,  that  the  terms  imposed  upon  Meer 
Causim  for  the  regulation  of  the  private  trade  in  the 
interior  '^  appeared  to  them  so  injurious  to  the  Nabob 
and  the  natives,  that  the^  could  not,  in  the  very 
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nature  of  them,  tend  to  any  thing  but  the  producing  BOOKXV. 
general  heart-burning  and  dissatisfactions :  That  the  ^^^^'  ^\ 
orders,  therefore,  in  their  letter  of  the  8th  of  Fe-  j^^^^ 
Inruary  should  remain  in  force  until  a  more  equitable  . 
and  satis&ctory  plan  <^ould  be  formed  and  adopted ; 
and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  frame  such  a 
plan  at  home,  destitute  as  they  were  of  the  informa^ 
tions  and  lights^  necessary  to  guide  them  in  settling 
such  an  important  affair — the  Committee  were  there- 
fore ordered,  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of.  this  letter 
as  might  be  convenient,  to  consult  the  Nabob  as  to 
the  manner  of  caiTying  on  the  inland  trade,  and 
thereupon  to  form  a  proper  and  equitable  plan  for  that 
purpose,  and  transmit  Jhe  same  to  the  Directors ;  ac* 
companied  by  such  explanations,  observations,  and 
remarks,  as  might  enable  them  to  give  their  senti- 
ments and  directions  thereupon  in  a  fidl  and  explicit 
manner : — And  in  doing  this,  as  liefore  observed,  they 
were  to  have  a  particular  regard  to  the  interest  and 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Nabob/*  It  was  agreed,  in 
general  consultation  at  Fort  William,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1765,  to  defer  all  proceedings  on  this  order, 
till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Clive ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
in  defiance  of  both  letters,  the  course  of  the  inland 
trade  remained  undisturbed. 

One  important  circumstance  in  the  letter  of  the 
1st  of  June,  the  Directors  themselves  interpreted,  one 
way;  their  servants  in  India  chose  to  interpret, 
another.  The  servants  inferred  that  the  letter  em- 
powered them  not  only  to  contrive  a  plan,  but  also  to 
put  it  in  practice.  It  was  maintained  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  letter  only  authorized  them  to  devise 
a  plan,  and  transmit  the  account  of  it  to  the  Direc- 
tors. The  letter,  as  usual,  was  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous ;  and  those  who  had  to  act  upon  it,  at  so  vast 
•a  distance,  preferred,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
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DOOKIV.  the  interpretation  which  best  suited  thefa*  own  in* 

Chap.  7.   terestS. 

1765.  ^*  ^  worthy  of  particular  remark,  that  Lord  Clive, 
as  he  declares  to  the  Directors  themselFes,^  ftramed 
the  plan,  which  was  afterwards  adopted,  during  his 
Toyage  to  India.  But,  as  he  could  not  then  have  any 
fights  which  he  had  not  in  England,  he  might,  unless 
he  had  determined  not  to  be  governed  by  the  Direc-» 
tors,  have  opened  to  them  his  project,  before  he  de* 
parted ;  and  have  allowed  to  his  masters  the  privilege 
of  deciding. 

It  is  not  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  Clive  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Select  Committee;  Camac 
excepted,  who  had  not  left  the  army ;  formed  a  part- 
nership before  the  beginning  of  June,  for  buying  up 
large  quantities  of  salt ;  that  all  the  purchases  were 
made  during  the  month  of  June,  and  that  in  nine 
months  the  parties  realized  a  profit,  including  in- 
rerest,  of  about  forty-five  per  cent.  In  apology  for 
.  Clive,  it  was  stated,  that  he  brought  out  with  htm 
three  gentlemen  from  England,  Mr.  Strachey,  his 
secretary ;  Mr.  Maskeljrne,  an  old  friend  and  fellow- 
servant  of  the  Company ;  and  Mr.  Ingham,  his  sur- 
geon ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  making  a  fortune  to 
them  he  engaged  in  that  suspicious  transaction.  If  a 
proceeding,  however,  is  in  its  own  nature  shameful ; 
there  is  but  little  saved,  when  the  emolument  is  only 
made  to  go  into  the  pocket  of  a  connexion. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  after  these  purchases  had 
for  some  time  been  comjdeted,  and  after  certain  in- 
quiries had  been  made  respecting  the  usual  prices  of 
Kilt  in  different  places ;  it  was  resolved,  in  a  Select 
Committee  composed  of  only  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr. 
Verelst,  That  a  monopoly  should  be  formed  of  the 

>  In  his  letter,  dated  Calcutta,  1st  February,  1766. 
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trade  in  salt,  beetel-nut,  and  tobacco,  to  be  carried  on  bookiv. 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  superior  servants  of  ^"^^^  ^" 
the  Compaiiy.  After  several  consultations,  the  fol-  ^^^^ 
lowing  rules  were  adopted :  That,  deducting  a  duty 
to  the  Company,  computed  to  produce  100,000/.  pw 
annum,  the  profits  should  be  divided  among  three 
classes  of  proprietors :  That,  in  the  first  dass,  should 
be  allowed;  to  the  governor,  five  shares;  to  the 
second  in  council,  three  shares ;  to  the  general,  three 
shares ;  ten  gentlemen  of  council,  each,  two  shares ; 
two  colonels,  each,  two  shares— in  aU  thirty*five:, 
Tliat,  in  the  second  class,  consisting  of  one  chaplain, 
fourteen  senior  merchants,  and  three  lieutenant- 
colonels,  in  all  eighteen  persons,  two*thirds  of  one 
diare  should  be  granted  to  ^each,  or  twelve  shares  to 
the  whole :  In  the  third  class,  consisting  of  thirteen 
fiM^tors,  four  majors,  four  first  surgeons  at  the  presi- 
dency, two  first  surgeons  at  the  army,  one  secretary 
to  the  council,  one  sub-accountant,  one  Persian  trans- 
lator, and  one  sub-export-warehouse-keeper,  in  all 
twenty-seven  persons,  one-third  of  a  share  should  be 
distributed  to  eachr  or  nine  shares  to  the  whole :  That 
a  committee  of  four,  empowered  to  make  bye-laws, 
borrow  money,  and  determine  the  amount  of  capitid, 
should  be  aj^inted  for  the  entire  management  of  the 
concern :  That  the  purchases  should  be  made  by  con- 
tract: That  the  goods  should  be  conveyed  by  the 
agents  of  the  association  to  certain  fixed  places*  and 
there  sold  to  the  native  merchants  and  retailers  at 
established  and  invariable  prices :  That  the  exclusive 
power  of  making  those  purch&ses  should  be  insured 
to  the  association  for  one  year :  And  that  European 
agents  should  be  allowed  to  conduct  the  business  of 
the  society  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  defence  of  this  scheme,  it  was  urged,  that  by 
the  prohibition  of  presents,  and  the  growing  share  of 
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BOOK  IV.  the  export  aiid  import  trade  engrossed  by  th^  Com- 
^^^^'  ^'  pany*s  investment,  the  pay  of  their  servants  was  rei 
1765.    ^^^^  ^  ^^^  means  of  a  bare  subsistence ;  that  be- 
sides the  hardship  of  this  policy,  the  ivisdom  was 
very  defective,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
men  deprived  of  the  means  of  enriching  thenfselves 
by  legitimate,  would  abstain  from  illegitimate  means, 
when  placed  to  a  boundless  extent  iti  their  power ; 
that  a  too  rapid  enriching  of  their  servants,  by  en- 
\  abling  them  to  hurry  to  England,  and  leaving  none 

but  inexperienced  youths  to  conduct  their  affairs,  was 
ruinous  to  their  interests ;  and  that,  by  the  admirable 
arrangements  of  the  trade  society,  a  proper  fortune 
was  secured  to  those  who  had  attained  a  certain 
station  in  the  service,  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
sending  them  home  enriched  at  too  early  a  period. 

Upon  these  arguments,  one  reflection  cannot  be 
withheld,  because  the  occasions  for  its  application  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  because  it  appears,  un- 
happily, to  be  not  frequently  made.  It  is  contrary 
to  experience,  that  by  deriving  large  emoluments 
from  an  office  the  person  who  holds  it  will  b^  less 
eager  to  grasp  at  any  unlawful  gains  which  are  with- 
in his  reach.  The  avidity  for  more  is  not  in  general 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  what  is  possessed.  A 
trifling  sum  will  doubtless  lose  scfmething  of  its  ap- 
parent magnitude  in  the  eye  of  a  man  of  wealth ;  but 
the  vast  sums  are  those  alone  which  are  of  much  im« 
portance ;  and  they,  we  find,  are  as  resistless  a  temp- 
tation to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor.  The  prevalence  of 
the  idea  that  satiating  the  servants  of  the  public  with 
wealth  is  a  secret  for  rendering  them  honest,  only 
proves  how  little  the  art  of  government  has  borrowed 
as  yet  from  the  science  of  human  nature.  If,  with 
immense  emoluments,  a  dpor  is  left  open  to  miscon- 
duct, the  misconduct  is  but  the  more  ensured ;  be- 
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cause  the  ppwer  of  the  jofievdsfc  affords;  jbim  a  shield  book  iv. 
i^nst  both ;  |K>pular  xx)iitempt  aitd^  l^fal.  chastise-  ^"^^'  ^^ 
ment.    If  the  senrwts  of  tl^,  Compan j>  as  Clive   j^^g^^ 
aad  his  Committee  so :  positively  affirmed,  Jiad  it  in 
their  power*  and  in  tiieir  iudjnatiQiij  to  .{Milage  and 
embezzle,  when  their  incomes  were  sipaU ;  the  mere 
enlai^gem^it  of  their  inoomea    would  add  to  the 
power*  and  could  not  muoh  detract  fimn  the  incli- 
nation. :  , 

At  the  time  of  these  prooeedtngs,.  the  Select  Com- 
mittee were  deprived  of  the  philter,  eirea  of  an  a  At 
biguous  eiqiression;  and  knew  that  Ihey  were  acting  in 
express  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  conlttiai\ds.<^  tkieir 
superiors.  Under  date  the  l£th  of  Februa^,  .]i7^^ 
the  Directors  had  written,  in  therfdlowingtifoitas: 
**  In  our  letters  of  the  SAi  Fefaniary  and  1st/ June 
last,  we  gave  our  sentimeirts  atid  diiwctiQiis  veryfvdfy 
in  respect  to  the  inland  trade  of  Be^g^  ;THife(  now 
enforce  the  same  in  the  strongest  manner^  aadi  posi« 
tively  insist  that  you  take  no  steps  wlmtiy^  towm*ds 
renewing  this  trad^  without  our  expiN«»i  Itove ;  for 
wldch  reason. you  must  not; foil  i0  .give^us^he  foUest 
information  upon  the  sul>jeot,  ^gimabfe  ta  our  above* 
mentioned  directions." 

Having  thus  establjsliedthe  priitate.  trade  iSoo^ty, 
the  Committee  proceeded  to  iptrodooe  4>ther. regular 
tbns  whidi  the  state  of  aifoiftf  appeared  to  xequiva 
It  had  be^Q  a  common  practice  fifiih  members  of  the 
Council^  in^ead  of  rf^maioipg^  at.  lihe  Board  for  the 
business  of  the  Presideiugr^  to  leceiye  nomination  to 
the  chie&hip  of  factories,,  as.  often,  as  additional  means 
of  accumulating  money^were  there  placed  in  their 
hands.  To  this^praptice  tfhe  Committee,  on  very  gpod 
grounds^  reserved  to  put  an  end.  "We  are  con- 
vinced," they  said,  "  by  vejy  late;  e?;perience,  tlwt 
the  most  flJigrAnt  qppueqsions  m^y.  bei  w^ntqply  com- 

VOL.  III.  2  b  - 
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BOOKiv.mitted  in  Hbose  emplojaieats,  by  Menriiers  of  Cte 

^'"^^•^*  Boaifd,  which  would  not  be  tderated  in  junior  ser- 

1765.    ^^'^^ »  ^^  ^^^  ^^  dread  and  awe  annexed  to  their 

gtation,  as  eounseUors^  has  too  frequently  screened 

them  £rom  complaints^  which  woidd  be  lodged  witii- 

1       »       • 

out  fear  ot  scruple  a^nst  inferior  servants.**  Yet, 
with  this  expietience  before  <^eni,  they  recommended 
great  emoluments  asa^ecuiity  against  irruption. 
The  Committee  further  remarked,  that  not  only  the 
business,  which  was  thus  engrossed  by  the  Members 
of  the  Board,  could  be  as  Web  transacted  by  a  Junior 
servant,  at  imidi  Jess  expense ;  but  that  other  incon*^ 
veniendei^  stiiU  more  pernicious,  w&re  incurred ;  that 
by  the  i^bsence  of  m  many  members  of  theboard,  it 
had  bfeen  necessary  to  increase  their  numbers  fi^en 
twelve  to  sixteen }  that  by  the  regular  departure  to 
the  out-settlements  of  those  Members  of  the  Council 
who  had^die  greatest  influence  to  procure  thehr  own  ap^ 
pointmeofty  there  was  so  rapid  a  change  of  counsellors 
at  the  bond,  where  cmly  the  youngest  and  mo^  inex«> 
perienced  i«mained,  that  the  business  of  the  Presi* 
dency  was  obliged  to  be  conducted  hymen  deficient 
in  the  knowle^  and  expenence  iiecessaiy  ibr  carry- 
ing it  on. 

Another  nkeasure,  j^odnotive  of  considersble  bri- 
tation  land  distutbance,  was  promoted  by  C^e.  The 
rapid  acqubition  ci  ridies  in  Bragal  had  wcentljr 
sent  «o  many  of  the  superior  servants,  aiong  with 
their  fortunes,  to  Europe,  tliat  -few  renudned  to  AH  np 
the  vacancies  in  ilie  Council,  except  either  men  very 
young  and  inexperienced,  or  those  whom  C9ive  de- 
scribed as  tainted  with  the  corruptions  which  had 
vitiated  the  adminisbntion.  The  Committee  say, 
**  It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  we  think  it  incnmbent 
on  us  to  declare,  that  in  I9ie  whole  list  of  your  junior 
merchants,  there  are  ilot  m<n«  than  thvee  or  four 
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gentieinen  whcnh  we  could  possibly  recoooimeod  to  ^)OKiv; 
* "  '  T  stations  at  present."    Tiiey  accordingly  for-         ' 


"bore  to  supply  the  yacandes  which  occuired  in  the  n^s. 
Council,  and  resolved  upon  calling  a  certain  number 
of  servants  at  the  other  presidencies,  to  supersede 
those  in  Bengal.  They  paid  to  their  employers  the 
compliment  of  recommending  the  measure  to  their 
tonsideration  ;  but  waited  not  for  their  decision,  for, 
in  two  months  from  the  date  of  their  letter,  four 
gentlemen  arrived  from  Madras,  and  soon  after  took 
thdr  sei^  at  the  Board.^ 

Among  the  circumstances  not  strongly  recbni- 
mended  to  Lord  Clive  by  the  Company,  was  the  le* 
-daotio^  <i  the  military  expenses ;  which  absorbed  wSL 
their  revenues,  and  rendered  tiieir  ascendancy  in  the 
ooimtry  a  burden  rather  than  advanti^*    As  ser* 


I  Tbe  effects  of  this  measure  era  thus  described  by  Uie  Ccwnmittet 
'dMUBehes:  ^  As  soon  is  this  measure  became  known  by  repeats  from 
Madras,  the  yonng  gentlemen  of  tbe  settlement  had  set  themselves  op 
fer  judges  of  the  propriety  of  oor  conduct,  and  the  degree  of  their  own 
merit.''  It  b  to  be  observed  that  by  ^  young  gentlemen,''  here  is  to  be 
noderstood  att  tho^e^  without  exception,  who  were  not  of  the  council,  that 
is,  nil  these  whose  interests  were  ejected  by  this  unusual  proceeding ;  and 
they  were  even  joined  by  several  Members  of  the  Council.  That  Clive 
•should  treat  as  oneadurable  in^uch  persons  to  ezprett  an  nnikfosrable 
opinion  epon  his  conduct,  or  upon  a  treatment  which  tliey  naturally  re- 
garded as  highly  injurious  to  themselves,  is  in  the  genuine  strain  of 
power,  both  in  In^  and  Europe.  Tbe  Commttee  continue:  ^  They 
have  not  only  set  dbeir  hands  to  the  memorial  of  cosoplaint,  but  entered 
into  associations  unbecoming  at  their  years,  and  destructive  of  that  sub- 
ordination, without  which  no  government  can  stand ;  all  visits  to  tbe 
Prssident  are  forbidden;  all  invitations  IfomHiim  and  the  Members^of 
the  Conuoitliee  nra  to  be  slighted;  the  gentlemen  called  ^own  by  our 
anthoriiy  from  Madras  are  to  be  treated  with  neglect  and  contempt.'' 
Even  the  Secretary  to  the  Council  distinguished  himself  in  this  associi^ 
tion ;  was  dismissed  from  1ms  office ;  and  suspended  the  service.  The 
Gonnnittee  add,  **  You  will  be  astonished  to  observe  at  the  head  of  this 
list,  two  members  of  your  Council,  who  subscribe  their  names  in 
testimony  of  their  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  younger  servants.^ 
Letter  from  the  Select  Coanuittee  to  the  Directors,  dated  1st  lanaarf, 
llfO. 
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BOOKiv.  vice  in  the  field  is,  in  India,  attended  with  peculiar 
'  t^harges  to  the  officers;,  the  Company  had,  at  an  early 
1765.  P^nod  of  their  wars,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  their 
officers,  during  the  time  of  campaign,  a  certain  addi- 
tion to  their  daily  pay,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  was  styled  batta,  or  indemnity  for  field 
expenses. 

When  the  English  forces  tdok  the  field  with  Meer 
Jaffier  after  the  battle  6f  Plassy,  to  cherish  their 
:good-will,  on  which  he  was  so  dependent,  that  Nabob 
afforded  to  the  officers  twice  the  ordinary  sum,  and 
this  allowance  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
double  battai  As  Ibng  as  the  troops  continued  to  be 
paid  by  Meer  Causim^  the  C!ompahy  fdt  no  prevail- 
,  ing  motive  to  lesseii  an  expense,  which  [daased  the 
.  <ifficer8,  and  oppcessed  only  the  Nabob.  When  they 
perceived,  upon  the  assignment  of  territorial  revenues 
for  the  :expense  o£»the  arpiy^tbat  what  could  be  with- 
held from  the  army  would  accrue  to  th^odselves,  tiiey 
issued  repeated  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  batta. 
But  the  dangers  of  the  country  had  rendered  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  army  so  necessary ;  and  they  to  whom 
the  powers  of  government  were  entrusted  had  so  lit- 
tle dared  to  venture  their,  authority  in.  a  contest,  with 
the  military,  that  double  batta  had  hitherto  been  al- 
lowed to  remain.       . 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  witfi  Suja  Dowla, 
"^the  troops  were  regimented,  according  to  a  plan  pro- 
.  posed  by  Clive  and  sanctioned  l?y  the  Company  be- 
;fbre  his  departure  from  England ;  divided  into  three 
,        bi'igades,  each  consisting  of  one  regiment  of  Euro- 
pean infantry,  one  company  of  artillery,  six  battalions 
of  Sepoys,  and  one  troop  of  black  cavalry ;  and  were 
stationed,  one  brigade  at  Mongheer,  300  miles  from 
Ccdodtta;  another  ^t  Bankipore,  near  Patna,  100  miles 
beyond  Mongeer ;  and  the  third  at  AUahabad,  900 
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miles  beyond  Platna;  whither  it  had  been  sent  as  aBOOKiv. 

and  Vizir  were  &r  too  reduced  to  be  able  to  opp    j^^^^ 
pose. 

In  this  situation  the  Select  Committee  issued  an 
order,  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1766,  the  double 
batta  should  cease ;  and  that  the  officers  in  Bengal, 
with  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  troops  in  the 
most  distant  and  expensive  stations,  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel;  that  is,  receive  single  batta,  when  in  the 
field;  in  garrison  or  cantonments,  no  batta  at  all.     i 

The  officers,  who,  along  with  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  had  formed  unbounded  notions  of  th^ 
wealth  of  India,  and  whose  imaginations  natui^ally 
exaggerated  the  fortunes  which  were  making  in  the 
civil  branch  of  the  service,  had  received  every  pre- 
vious intimation  of  this  reduction  with '  the  loudest 
complaints  and  remonstrances;  and  treated  the  pe- 
remptory decree  which  was  now  issued,  as  an  act  of 
fhe  highest  injustice ;  and  as  a  most  unworthy  at^ 
tempt  to  deprive  them  of  a  share  of  those  rich  ad- 
vantages for  which  <  they  had  fought  and  bled,  only 
that  a  larger  stream  of  emolument  might  flow  into  the 
laps  of  those  very  men  who  were  the  instruments  of 
their  oppression. 

At  all  times,  and  especially  in  situations  in  aaj 
degree  resembling  that  of  the  British  in  India,  it  has 
been  found  a  hazardous  act  to  reduce  the  advantages 
of  an  army ;  and  Clive  appears  to  have  greatly  mis*^ 
calculated  either  the  weight  of  his  own  authority,  or 
the  delicacy  of  the  operation.  Without  any  endea* 
vour  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  men,  the  order  was 
issued  and  enforced ;  and  without  any  care  to  watch 
its  effects,  the  6ovem(n*  remained  in  perfect  security 
and  ignorance,  till  the  end  of  Aprils  when  he  received 
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BOOKIV.  a  letter,  infonniiig  him  that  a  most  alafming  ccmipip 
^j**^^racy,  embradi^  almost  every  officer  ia  the  army,  waa 

1768.   ^P^  ^^  execution. 

As  early  as  the  month  of  December  a  combinatiMi 
began.  Private  meetings  and  cGOsoltations  were 
held,  secret  conmibtees  were  formed,  and  corros^ 
pondence  carried  oiu  The  combustion  fiist  began  in 
the  brigade  at  Mongbeer ;  but  was  soon,  by  letter, 
oommunicated  to  the  nest,  whose  bosoms  were  per- 
fectly prepared  for  inflammation*  The  plan  con** 
certed  was,  that  the  officers  should  resign  their  ami«> 
missions  in  a  body,  and,  by  leaving  the  army  totally 
ungovemed,  make  the  constituted  authorities  submit 
to  their  terms.  Nearly  two  hundred  commissions  of 
captains  and  subalterns  ware  in  a  diort  time  coUected 
Besides  a  solemn  oath  of  seorecy,  they  bound  them* 
selves  by  a  similar  oUigation,  to  preserve,  at  the  ha* 
sard  of  their  own  lives,  the  fife  of  any  officer,  whom 
a  Court  Martial  might  condemn  to  death.  Badi 
officer  executed  a  peoalty  bond  of  500/.,  not  to 
accept  his  commission  till  douUe  batta  was  restored. 
A  subscription  was  raised  among  them  to  establish  a 
fimd  for  the  indemnification  of  those  who  might 
suffer  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ;  and  to 
this,  it  was  understood,  that  the  gentlemen  in  the 
dvil  service,  and  even  those  at  the  Pcesidency,  lai^ely 
rastributed. 

Wh&k  the  army  was  in  this  situation,  a  body  of 
between  fifty  and  sixty  fiiousand  Mahrattas  apjieaved 
on  the  frontiers  of  Corah',  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mUes  from  Allahabad.  To  watch  their  mdtions,  the 
far%ade  remaining  in  garrison  at  that  dty  was  order* 
ed  to  encamp  at  Seragepore.  Early  in  April  Lord 
Clive,  accompanied  by  General  Camac,  had  repaired 
to  Moorshedaba4  in  order  to  regulate  the  cdSectioiia 
if  tiie  reveaqe  fer.  the  succet ding  ye»^  to  receivt 
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him  SigaDrarla  the  balance  of  hk  paymaits,  and  taHXULiv. 
hold  a  oongiess  of  the  native  chiefs  or  princes,  who    ^^'  ^\ 
were  &po6ed  to  form  an  alliance  for  mutual  defence    ng^^ 
agauut  the  Mafaratias.    Oil  the  Idkh  was  trans* 
fiptted  lo  him,  fit>m  the  Select  Committee,  a  remon- 
stnmoeiftoaTed'fiRmi  the  officers  of  the  third  brigade^ 
expsessed  in*  very  high  language,  which  he  directed 
to  be  answered  with  fittle  reelect.    It  was  not  tiH 
late  ia  the  evening  of  the  SBth ;  when  he  received  a 
letter  fiom  Sir  Bobert  Fletcher,  the  ccMnmanding 
officer  at  Mongheer;  that  Clive  had  the  sligjhtest 
knowledge  or  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  so  ext^unve, 
and  of  which  the  complibated  i^rations  Jiad  been 
going  on  for  several.months. 

At  Ba^pore>  a.  caaaiderable  part  of  the  canton^ 
meats  had  been  bunife  down ;  and  a  Goijrt  Martial 
was  held  upon  one  of  the  officers,  accused  of  having 
been  the  voluntary  cause.  The  act  proceeded  from, 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  ailother  o&cer,  who  at- 
tempted to  take  awby  his  commission  by  force ;.  and, 
upon  exploring  the  reason  of  tlAi  extracnrdinary  oper-  % 
ation,  the  existence  of  the  cmnbination  was  disclosed. 
The  commanding  officer  immediately  dispatched  ao: 
account  of  the  discovery  to  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  at 
Mongheer ;  who  wlis  by  no  means  unacquainted  with 
the  proceedings  in  his  own  brigade,  but  was.  only  now 
induced  to  give  intimation  of  them  to  his  superiors. 
It  was  tlie  plkn  of  the  officers  to  resign  their  com* 
mi^ons  on  the  1st  of  June ;  but  this  discovery  de*^ 
iennined  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  brigade  at 
Allahabad,  f  o  whom  infon^ation  oould  not  be  fop- 
warded  in.  time,  to  execute  their  purpose  a  month 
eadier* 

GKire  at  fint  could  not  aftow  himself  to  believe 
tint  tiie  combinatiGn  Was  extensive;   or  that  any 
aoaaideraUa  numbw  tf  men»  the  whole  of  whose 
1 
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Booktv!  prospects  in  life  was  founded  upon  the  ser?ioe»  would 
^^^^\  ^'  have  resolution  to  persevere  in  a  scheme,  by  whidt 
1766  '^^  danger  of  exclusion  from  it,  not  to  speak  of  otiier 
consequences,  was  unavoidably  iocarred.  It  was  one 
of  those  scenes,  however,  in  which  he  was  admirably 
calculated  to  act  with  success.  Resolute  and  daring, 
feai*  never  turned  him  aside  from  his  pnrposes ;  or 
deprived  him  of  the  most  collected  exertions  of  his 
mind  in  the  greatest  emeigencies.  To  submit  to  the 
violent  demands  of  a  body  of  armed  men,^  was  to  re- 
sign the  government.  He  had  a  few  oficers  in  his 
suite  upon  whom  he  could  depend ;  a  few  more,  he 
concluded,  might  yet  be  found  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
factories ;  and  some  of  the  free  merchants  might  ac- 
cept of  cOmmissioi)s.  The  grand  object  was  to  pre- 
serve the  common  soldiers  in  order  and  obedience^  till, 
a  fresh  supply. of  officers  from  the  other  Piesideiicies 
could  be  obtained 

He  remained  not  long  without  suffident  evidence 
that  almost  all  the  officers  of  all  the  three  brigades 
were  involved  in  the  combination,  and  that  their 
resignations  were  tendered.  Directions  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  commanding  officers,  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  leaders  in  the  conspiracy ;  to  arrest  those 
•officers  whose  conduct  appeared  the  most  dangerous^ 
and  detain  them  prisoners ;  above  all  things  to  secure 
the  obedience  of  the  Sepoys  and  black  commanders, 
if  the  European  troops  >  should  appear  to  be  infected 
with  the  disobedience  of  their  officers.  Letters  were 
dispatohed  to  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Pre- 
sidency at  Fort  St.  George,  to  make  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions for  a  supply  of  officers;  and  Glive  himself 
hastened  towards  Mongheer.  On  the  road  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Cobnel  Smith,  who  commanded 
at  Alkhabad,  informing  him  that  the  Mahrattas 
were  in  motion,  and  that  BaDagee  Row  was  at  Cal* 
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pee»  with-  60,000  men,  cdlecting  boats.  If  reduced  to  book  IV. 
extremity,  but  not  before,  Smith  was  instructed  to  ^^*'^'  ^^ 
promise  the  officers  compliance  with  their  demands.  ^     .  i-g^ 

Expecting  their  resignation  to  produce  all  the 
effects  which  they  desired,  the  officers  had  concerted 
no  ulterior  measures.  Their  desperation  had  not  led 
them  to  make  any  attempts  to  debauch  the  commoa 
soldiers.  The  Sepoys  every  where  exhilnted  a  steady 
obedience;  and  the  commanding  officers  of  all  tlifi 
brigades  remained  in  perfect  confidence  of  being  able, 
in  case  of  mutiny,  to  put  every  European  soldier  to 
death.  Except,  however,  at  Mongheer^  where  symp^ 
toms.  of  niutiny  among  the  Europeans  were  quickly 
dispelled  by  the  steady  countenance  of  the  Sepoys 
drawn  out  to  attack  them,  no  disturbance  occurred. 
The  (^cers  at  M ongheer  submitted  quietly  to  be  . 
sent  down  to  Calcutta ;  the  greater  part  of  those  Jbe-* 
longing  to  the  other  brigades  retracted:  And  thi» 
extraordinary  combination,  which,  with  a  somewhafc 
longer  si^t  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  or  less 
of  vigour  and  pf  the  awe  of  a  high  reputation 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  would  have  effected 
a  revolution  in  India,  produced,  as  ineffectual  re- 
sistance 'generally  does,  a  subjection  more  complete 
than  what  would  have  existed,  if  the  disturbance  had 
never  been  raised.  Some  of  the  officers,  upon  pro* 
fession  of  repentance,  were  allowed  to  resume  the 
service ;  others  were  tried  and  cashiered.  The  case 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  was  the  most  remarkable: 
He  had  been  active  in  subduing  the  confederacy; 
but  was  found  to  have  encouraged  its  formation. 
He  apologized  for  himself  on  two  grounds ;  that  he 
wi$h^>  through  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy,  to  be 
able  to  dismiss  a  number  of  officers,  whose  bad  con- 
duct rendered  them  ah  injury  to  the  service;  and 
that  he  wished,  through  the  appearance  of  favouring 
the  views  of  the  cheers  hyUfcoe  things,  to  have  the 
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BOOK  IV.  advantage  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  pro- 

^"^^'  ^*  oeedings :  A  Court  Martial,  notwithstanding,  found 

176&    ''^  gu^y  ^^  mutiny,  of  sedition,  and  concealment  of 

mutiny;  and  he  was  punished  by  ejection' from  the 

ferrice* 

Upon  the  termination  of  this  dangerous  disaffeo* 
tion,  Lord  Clive  proceeded  to  Chopprah,  where  ha 
was  met  by  Suja  Dowla,  by  the  Minister  of  the  Em-! 
petor,  and  by  deputies  from  the  Mahratta  Chi^s* 
Sn|a  Dowla  continued  to  express  the  highest  satifri 
faction  with  the  treaty  which  he  had  laxity  conduded 
with  the  Company ;  and  cheerfiiUy  advanced  the  re* 
Uainder  of  the  sum  which  he  had  promised  9gk  the 
price  of  peace.  The  grand  desire  of  the  EmperoD 
was  to  regain  possession  of  the  capital  of  his  ances^ 
.  tors,  and  to  mount  the  throne  at  Delhi.  He  had 
exhaosted  all  his  arts  of  negotiation  and  intrigue  ta 
obtain  the  assistance  of  the  English ;  and  had,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  formed  engagements  with  the 
Mahrattas,  who,  at  his  persuasion,  it  now  appeured» 
and  under  assurances  that  the  English  would  join 
them  in  escorting  him  -to  his  capital^  were  assembled 
on  the  confines  of  Corah.  This  ambition  of  the  £m«< 
peror  was  offensive  to  the  English ;  who,  as  they  had 
no  intention  to  second  his  views,  dreaded  violently 
his  connexion  with  the  Mahrattas.  The  formation  of  a 
tCfBij  for  mutual  defence,  including,  the  Emperor,  the 
OHnpany,  the  Jaat  and  Rohilla  chiefe,  was  left  to  be 
conducted  by  Suja  Dowla. 

During  these  transactions  died  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
Nujeem  ul  Dowla.  He  exiwed  on  the  Sth  of  May,  a 
few  days  after  Clive  had  left  him  at  Moorshedabad.  He 
was  an  intemperate  youth,  of  a  gross  habit  of  body ; 
and  his  death  had  in  it  nothing  surprising.  Its  sud- 
denness, however,  failed  not,  in  a  country  habituated 
to  deeds  of  darkness  around  a  throne,  to  cover  it 
with  odious  suspicions,  ||||]s  brother,  S^eff  ul  Dowla^ 
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•  y«Hi4h  of  «q(|lieeB,  was  elevated  to  his  nominal  oSce;  bookr^ 
a  dbMXkgt  of  less  importance  now  than  that  of  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
chiefof  a  factory.  ^^^^ 

Upon  the  return  of  Clive  to  the  Presidency,  the 
private  tirade,  so  dear  to  individuals,  demanded  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  The  native  merchants^ 
to  whom  the  salt  had  been  disposed  of»  at  the  places 
of  the  society's  sales,  had  re-sold  or  retaifed  it/  at  a 
profit  whidi  the  -Committee  deemed  extravagant. 
Instead  of  inquiring  whether,  if  the  trade,  as  alleged 
hj  the  Committee,  was  monopolized  and  engrossed 
by  a  combination,  the  means  could  not  be  devised  of 
yielding  it  the  benefit  of  free  competition ;  they  con* 
tented  themselves  with  the  easy  and  despotical  expe* 
dieat  of  ordering  the  commodity  to  be  retailed  at  an 
establlAed  price :  and  by  an  ex-post-facto  law  fined 
the  native  merchants  to  the  amdunt  of  their  addi* 
tional  gams.^ 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Select  Committee 
proceeded  to  arrange  the  business  of  the  inland  trade 
society  for  another  year.  The  Company  in  their 
lettar  of  the  19th  of  February,  already  received,  had 
dechured  that  they  considered  the  continuance  of  this 
trade  '*  as  an  express  breach  and  violation  of  theur 
orders,  and  as  a  determined  resolution  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  the  peace  of  the  coun* 
try,  to  lucrative  and  selfish  views.*"  Pronouncing, 
^  that  every  servant  concerned  in  that  trade  stood 
guiUy  of  a  breach  of  his  covenants,  and  of  their 
mdnesB^  they  added,  ^'Whatever  government  may 
be  established,  or  whatever  unforeseen  circumstances 
aiay  arise,  it  is  our  resolution  to  prohibit,  and  we  do 
absolutely  forbid,  this  trade  of  salt,  beede-nut,  and 
tobacco,  and  of  aH  articles  that  are  not  fw  export 

1  S^tct.  CoQtr4t«tion,  l^th  Aogoft,  174M. 
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BOOK IV.  and  import,  according  to  the  ^irit  of  ^e  pfairmautid^ 
^^^^'  '^'  which  does  not  in  the  least  give  any  latitude  whaf^ 
i*766  soever  for  carrying  on  such  an  inland  trade;  aiid 
moreover,  we  shall  deem  every  European  concerned 
therein,  directly  or  indirectly,  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
his  covenants ;  and  direct  that  he  be  forthwith  sent 
to  England,  that  we  may  proceed  against  him  ac- 
cordingly •*• 

•  Notwitlistanding  these  clear  and  forcible  prohibi- 
tions^ thef  Committee  proceeded  to  a  renewal  of  the 
monopoly,  as  if  the  orders  of  the  Directors  deserved 
not  a  moment's  regard.  Clive,  in  his  Minute,  turned 
them  carelessly  aside,  observing  that  when  the  Com-; 
pany  sent  them,  **  they  could  not  have  the  leadt  idea 
of  that  favourable  change  in  the  affairs  of  these  pro* 
vinces,  whereby  the  interest  of  the  Nabob,  with  re- 
gard to  salt,  is  no  longer  immediately  concerned.*^ 
As  a  reason  against  lodging  the  government  of  India 
in  hands  at  the  distance  of  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  the  remark  would  merit  attention :  For 
the  disobedience  of  servants  to  those  who  employed 
them,  it  is  no  Justification  at  all ;  because,  extended 
as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  it  rendered  the  servants  of 
the  Company  independent ;  and  constituted  them 
masters  of  India. 

One  change  alone,  of  any  importance,  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  regulations  of  the  preceding  year: 
The  salt,  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  interior, 
was  to  be  sold  at  Calcutta,  and  the  several  places  of 
manufacture.  The  transportation  of  the  commodity 
to  distant  places,  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  was  at- 
tended wiUi  great  trouble  and  expense :  By  sellidg  it 
immediately  at  the  places  of  manu&cture,  so  much 
was  saved :  And  fay  reserving  the  distribution  to  thd 
merchants  of  the  country,  a  pretended  boon  was 
granted  to  the  natives.     A  maximum  price  was 
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Sxed;  and  on  the:8tlLof  September  a  Committee  bfjBOOKiv. 
twuie  was  formed  wil^  directions  for  carrying  the  ^^^^^ 
plan  into  execution.  ^^^^^ 

No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  formed^  than 
Olive  brought  forward  a  proposition  for  prohibiting 
all  future  Governors  and  Presidents  from  any  con- 
'Cem  whatsoever  in  trade.  On  the  l^h  of  the  very 
Mine  month,  •  in  a  Minute  presented  to  the  Select 
Committee,  he  itepresented,  that,  /^  Where  such  im- 
mense revenues  are  conoemed,  where  power  and 
authorify  are  so  enlarged,  and  where  the  eye  of  ju»- 
tice  and  equity  should  be  ever  watchfiil^  a  Governor 
ought  not  to  be  embarrassed  with  private  business. 
He  ought  to  be  free  from  every  occuplrtion  in  which 
his  judgment  can  possibly  be  biassed  by^  his-  interest." 
<He  therefore  i  proposed,  that  the  Grovemor  should 
receive  a  commission  of  pnie  and  olie«-eighth  per  cent, 
iipon  the  revemies ;  and  in  zetum  should  take  a  solemn 
and  public  oath,  and  biiid  himself  in  a  penalty  of 
150^000/.  to  derive  no  emolument  or  advantage  from 
his  situation  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  beyond  this 
commission,  with  the  usual  salary  and  perquisites: 
And  a  covenant  to  this  effect  was  formally  executed 
hy  him. .  That  good  reasons  existed  for  precluding 
the  Governor  from  such  oblique  channels  of  gain, 
both  as  giving  him  sinister  interests,  and  engrossing 
his  time,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive:  That  the 
same  reasons  should  not  have  been  seen  to  be  good, 
for  precluding,  also,  the  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee and  the  Council,  might,  though  it  need  not,  ' 
excite  our  surprise. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  letters  arrived  from 
England,  dated  the  17th  of  May,  addressed  both  to 
Clive  and  the  Committee.  In  these  documents  the 
Directors  pronounced  the  inland  trade  society  to  be  a 
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sooKiv.  vidatioii  of  their  reputed  Cftdjen;  declared  thtft  dl 
^^^^|][]^  those  serrants  who  had  been  engaged  in  that^ode^ 
1767.    should  be  held  responsible  for  a  breach  of  their  oove* 
"    nahts;  and  commanded  that  the  trade  diould  be 
'    itbandoned^  and  should  be  re9erred»  fiee  from  Euro- 
pean competition,  to  the  nativts.    There  W98  mo 
iongar  any  room  for  direct  disobedience.    The  dia* 
acdolion  cf  the  society  was  pronounced.    But  on  the 
score  of  the  contracts  wJudi  .had  Jbeen  Ibnned  and 
the  advances  made,  the  whole  of.  t^  existing  year 
WHS  reserved;  and  the  sociely  wj»  not  aboUshed  io 
-      fact  till  the  14rih  of  Sqitendber,  1768.^ 

Upon  tte  leth  of  Jamuiry,  1767«  Lord  Oliye  de- 
danod  )us  intention  of  returtihi^  Immie^&tely  to 
Europe,  on  account  of  fass  heakh;  and  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  r^ulationii 
which,  previous  to  his  d^arture^  it  might  appear 
expedient  to  adopt.  By  recent  inatmctims  die  Di* 
rectors  had  empowered  him,  either  to  aboiidi»  or 
continue  the  Select  Committee,  upon  hia  dqmrtur^ 
according  as  the  state  of  afiairs  might  to  him  appear 
to  require.  He  felt  no  hesitation  in  deciding  for  ita 
continuance;  and  named  as  mendiers  Mr«  Verelstt 
who  was  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Cartier, 
Colonel  Smith,  Mr.  Sykes,  and  Mr.  Beecher.    He 


A  Gorernor  Vansittart  b  Tery  severe  la  kit  oondemnation  ef  thli 
Mciety.  ^  As  I  am  of  epinioD/'  he  says^  ^'  that  an  uiUTersal  equally  of 
trade  m  these  articles  (salt,  beetel-nuty  and  tobaooo,)  would  be  the  most 
beneficial  footing  it  could  stand  upon ;  so  I  think  that  a  monopoly  of  it  in 
the  hands  ef  a  few  men  of  power  is  the  most  cruel  and  oppnasive*  T\m 
poor  people  of  the  country  have  not  now  a  hope  of  redres&r— It  is  a  oxh 
nopoly,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  most  injurious  nature.— I  could  set  forth  th^ 
unhappy  -condition  of  the  people,  under  this  ^ievous  monopoly,  in  the 
words  of  a  letter,  which  I  ha?e  received  from  eiie  of  the  country  mer* 
chants ;  but  I  think  it  needless,  because  it  must  occur  aoffidently  to 
every  reader  who  has  any  feeling.''  A  Letter  to  the  Proprieton  of  Indh 
Stock  from  Jdr.  Henry  Vansittart,  1767,  p.  OS,  89, 93. 
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dqnrted  in  the  Britmniia;  and  on  t^  17fh  (^  FcbBOOKiv. 
liniary  Mr.  Y erekt  took  his  oath  as  successor  in  the  ^^^^'  ^" 

chair.*  1767. 

It  was  the  interest  of  the  servants  in  indiat 


gexitly  cultivatedi,  perpetually  to  feast  .the  Companj 
^th  (^e-most  flattering  accounts  of  the  state  of  tfaeir 
affairs.  The  magnitude  of  the  transactions,  yvbidk 
had  recently  tmken  place;  the  vwt  riches  witii  wfaidk 
the  new  acquisiticHis  were  said  to^dmmd;  'the  general 
creduUfy  OB  the  svlileGt  of  Indifm  o^uknci^;  and  the 
great  fortunes  with  lirhidh  a  few  individuals  had 
returned  to  Europe ;  inflaned  the  avarice  cf  the  pro^ 
prietois  of  East  India  Stock;  and  nndeted  theas 
in^tient  for  a  {^^  of  treasures,  which  tiie  imagL* 
nations  c£  their  countrymen,  as  weH  as  their  own» 
represented  as  not  Only  vast,  but  unlimited.  This 
inqnilse  carried  them  in  1766^  to  raise  their  dividend 
finoon  six  to  ten  per  cent.  The  inflated  conceptions 
of  the  nation  at  large  multiplied  the  purchasers  of 
India  stock ;  and  it  rose  so  high  as  263  per  cent. 
The  proprietors  called  with  importunity  for  a  higher 
return.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Directors  isepsesented 
the  heavy  debts  oi  the  Company ;  and  pcnntei  out  the 
iBaprudence  of  taking  an  augmaoted  dividend^  whea 
aopey  at  a  heavy  interest  must  be  tidkett  up  to  dis- 
diarge  it.  In  a  general  Court  hdld  m  the  6th  of  May# 
1707»  a  dividend  of  twelve  and  half  per  cent,  was 
voted  for  tiie  year.  The  public  attention  was  vehcr 
mently  roused.  Even  the  interference  of  the  minister 
was  commanded.  He  had  condemned  the  rapacity 
of  the  proprietors  in  augmenting  the  dividend ;  and 
recommended  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 

« 

I  For  dM  praoe&ig  tnin  of  events,  the  priadpal  sources  of  infbcmatioB 
weie  the  Beports  of  the  Two  Committees  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons  io 
1778  and  177S;  Vansitt*t's  Narrative;  Verelst's  View  of  Bengal; 
Scon's  History  of  Bengi)^  Seer  MutaVhareen;  Clive's  Speech. 
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BOOK  IV.  m'onSy  which  wasactuallj  formed  in  November  170^ 
Chap.  r.  ^.^  jjjg  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  their 
y^^^  affairs.  'The  relation  between  the  public,  and  the 
ti^mtpry  now  held  by  the  Company  in  India,  called 
fer  defitiition*  It  was  maintained  on  the  one  hand» 
a&  an  indisputable  maxim  of  law,  supported  by  the 
strongest  considerations  of  utility,  that  no  subjects  of 
the  crown  could  acquire  the  sovereignty,  of  any  ter- 
ritory for  themselvesy  biit  only  for  the  nation.  Oik 
the  side  of  the  Company,  the  abstract  rights  of  pro<- 
perty,  and  the  endless  train  of  evils  which  arise  from 
their  infringement,  were  vehemently  enforced ;  while 
it  was  affirmed  that  the  Company  hdd^not  their 
territories  in  sovereignty,  but  only  as  a  farm  granted 
.  by  the  M(>gul,  to  whom  they,  actually  paid  an  annual 
rent.  An  act  was  passed,  which  directed  that  after 
the  24th  of  June,  1767»  dividends  should  be  voted 
only  by  ballot,  in  general  courts  summoned  ex- 
pressly  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  no  dividend  above 
ten  per  cent,  for  the  year  should  be  made  before  the 
next  session  .of  parliament.  The  resolution  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  respecting  a  dividend  of  twelve 
and  half  per  cent»  was  thus  rescinded ;  and  the  right 
of  parliament  to  control  and  command  the  Company 
in  the  distribution  of  their  own  money  asserted  and 
establi^ed.  The  question  of  the  sovereignty  was 
not  pushed  at  that  time  to  a  direct  and  express  de- 
-  cision;  though  a  decision  was  virtually  involved  in 
another  act,  by  which  the  Company,  in  consideration 
of  holding  the  territorial  revenues  for  two  years, 
were  obliged  to.  pay  aiimiaUy  400,0O0iL  into  i^  pub- 
lic exchequer. 

The  opinion  which  Lord  Clive  had  artfuUy  raised 
of  the  high  prosperity  of  the  Company*s  affidrs,  and 
of  his  own  extraordinary  share  in  producing  it,  di- 
rected the  overflowings  of  their  |^*atitude  towards 
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himself ;  and  a  proposition  was  brought  fanrard  and  BOOKiV^ 
carried,  to  grant  him,  for  ten  years  certain,  the  pro-.    ^^'  ^* 
duce  of  his  jaghir^.  1767. 

Other  acquisitions  of  Clive  come  subsequently  to 
view.  Notwithstanding  thie  covenants  executed  hj 
the  aervantd  of  the  Company,  not  to  receive  any  pre« 
sents  irom  the  natives,  that  Governor  had  aooepled 
five  lacks  of  rupees  during  his  late  i^sidence  in 
Bengal  from  the  Nabob  Nujeem  ul  Dowla.  It  was 
represented,  indeed,  as  a  legacy  left  to  him  before  his 
death,  by  Meer  JaiBer,  though  all  indications  pointed 
out  a  present,  to  which  the  name  of  legacy  was  art- 
Ailly  attached.  At  any  rate,  if  any  sums  might  be 
acquired  under  the  name  of  legacies,  the  covenants 
against  receiving  presents  were  useless  forms.  Lord 
Clive  represented ;  that  upon  the  first  intimation  of 
this  gift,  his  resolution  was  to  refuse  it;  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  upon  reflecting  of  what  importance 
it  would  prove  as  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  invalided 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Company's  service ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  prevailed  upon  Syeff  ul  Dowla,  the  v 
successor  of  Nujeem  ul  Dowla,  to  bestow  three  laclo 
more  for  this  excellent  end.  The  Company  sanc- 
tioned the  appropriation;  and  to  this  ambiguous 
transaction  the  Institution  at  Poplar  owes  its  foun- 
dation. 

Upon  this,  as  upon  his  former  departure,  the  regu- 
laticms  which  Clive  left  behind,  calculated  for  present 
applause  rather  than  permanent  advantage,  produced 
a  brilliant  appearance  of  immediate  prosperity,  but 
were  firaught  with  the  elements  of  future  difficulty 
and  distress,  A  double  goveranient,  or  an  adminis- 
tration carried  on  in  name  by  the  Nabob,  in  reality 
by  the  Company,  was  the  favourite  policy  of  Clive;* 

1  The  fbUowing  k  on  extract  of  dive's  Letter  to  the  Select  Com- 
mtttee  of  16th  of  Janui^ty,  1767,  upon  his  leaving  India :  '<  The  first 
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BOOKIV.  io  ^hose  mind  a  certain  degree  of  crooked  itrtifice 
^"^^'7^  seems  to  hare  presented  itself  pretty  eongeni^y  in 
1767^  the  light  of  profound  and  skilful  politics.  The  col- 
lection of  the  revenues  was  stiU  made  as  for  the 
exchequer  of  the  Nabob;  justice  was  still  admi* 
nistered  by  his  officers  and  in  his  name;  and  all 
transactions  with  foreign  powers  were  covered  with 
the  mask  of  his  authority.  For  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain false  pretexts  which  imposed  upon  nobody^  the 
government  of  the  country,  as  far  as  regarded  the 
protection  of  the  people,  was  dissolved.  Neither  the 
TSfabch  nor  liis  officers  dared  to.  exert  any  authority 
against  the  English,  of  whatsoever  injustice  and  op^ 
pression  they  might  be  guilty.  The  gomastahs,  or 
Indian  agents,  employed  by  the  Company's  servants^ 
not  only  practised  unbounded  tyranny,  but  overawing 
the  Nabob  and  his  highest  officers^  converted  the 

point  in  politics  which  I  offer  to  your  consideration  is  the  form  of  gor 
vemment.    We  are  sensible  that  since  the  acquisition  of  the  duanny,  thto 
power  formerly  belonging  to  the  Subah  of  these  provinces  is  tptally^  in 
fact,  vested  in  the  East  India  Company.     Nothing  remains  to  him  but 
the  name  and  shadow  of  authority,    lliis  name,  however,  this  shadow, 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  we  should  seem  to  venerate. — ^Undcr  the 
sanctiott  of  a  Subah  (Subahdar),  every  ench}achment  that  may  be  atr 
tempted  by  foreign  powers  can  effectually  be  crushed,  without  any  ap- 
parent interposition  of  our  own  authority;  and  all  real  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  them  can,  through  the  same  channel,  be  examined  iutdiand 
redressed.    Be  it  therefore  always  remembered,  that  there  is  a  Subah ; 
and  that  though  the  revenues  belong  to  the  Company,  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  must  still  rest  in  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  acting  under  him 
and  this  Presidency  in  conjunction.    To  appoint  the  Company's  servants 
to  the  officers  of  collectors,  or  indeed  to  do  any  act  by  any  eiertion  of 
the  English  power,  which  can  equally  be  done  by  the  Nabob  at  our 
instance,  wonld  be  throwing  off  the  mask,  would  be  declaring  the 
Company  Subah  of  the  provinces.    Foreign  nations  would  immediately 
take  umbrage ;  and  complaints  preferred  to  the  British  court  might  be 
attended  with  very  embarrassing  consequences.    Nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  eitlier  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Danes,  would  readily  acknowledge  the 
Company's  Subahship,  and  pay  into  the  hands  of  their  servants  the  duties 
upon  trade,  or  the  quit-rents  of  those  districts  which  they  may  have  long 
been  podaesaed-  of  by  virtue  of  the  royal  pbirmauns,  or  grants  from  fonner 
Nabob!*/' 
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ttibiinals  of  justice  themselves  into  instnimeiits  dlii66tvf. 
trudty,  making  them  inflict  punishment  upon  the  °^^'  ^\ 
very  wretches  whom  they  oppressed,  and  whose  only  j^oTk 
crime  was  their  not  submittihg  with  sufficient  will- 
ingness to  the  insolent  i^pacity  of  those  subordinate 
tyrants.  While  the  ancient  administration  of  the 
country  was  rendered  inefficient,  this  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  government  was  supplied  by  nothing 
in  the  regulations  of  the  English^  Beyond  the  an^- 
cient  limits  of  the  Presidency,  the  Company  had  no 
legal  power  over  the  natives:  Beyond  these  limiJte 
the  English  themselves  were  not  amenable  to  the 
British  laws;  and  the  Company  had  no  powel*  of 
coercion  except  by  sending  persons  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  remedy  always  inconvenient,  and,  except  for 
very  heinous  ofibnces,  operating  too  severely  upon 
the  individual  to  be  willingly  applied.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that  the  crimes  of  the  English  and 
their  agents  were  In  a  great  measure  secured  from 
punishment,  and  the  unhappy  natives^  lay  prostrate 
at  their  feet.  As  the  revenue  of  the  government 
depended  upon  the  productive  operations  of  the  peo^- 
jde ;  and  as  a  people  are  productive  only  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  share  of  their  own  produce  which  they  art 
|)ermitted  to  enjoy;  this  wretched  administration 
could  not  fail,  in  time,  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
Company's  exchequer.^  Other  sources  were  not 
wanting,  whence  a  copious  stream  of  evils  were  de* 
rived.     Though  the  Governor  and  Council  placed   ' 

1  OoTernor  Verelst,  in  his  letter  to  the  Directors,  immediately  before 
his  resignation,  dUtetl  16th  December,  176$,  says, "  We  insensibly  broke 
down  the  barrier  beti^it  us  and  government,  and  the  native  grew  uncer* 
tain  where  his  obedience  was  due.  Such  a  divided  and  compliciated 
authority  gave  rise  to  oppressions  and  intrigues,  unknown  at  any  other 
period;  tHe  officet?  of  government  cinght  the  infection,  and,  being  re- 
moved from  any  immediate  control,  proceeded  with  still  greater  audacityi 
In  the  mean  time  we  were  repeatedly  and  peremptorily  forbid  to  avow 
Any  public  authority  over  the  ofiicersof  guvernmcut  in  our  own  names/'  &Cj 

2  c  a 
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BOOKiv.  the  powers  of  the  Nabob  in  a  sort  of  comsnis^n,  by 
^^^'  ^*  compelliDg  him  to  resign  the  entire  management  of 
1 767.    business  to  one  or  more  persons  of  their  own  choosing ; 
and  though  they  placed  a  confidential  s«*vant  of  the 
Company  to  watch  them  at  the  Nabob's  durbar;' 
yet  they  possessed  not  over  these  depositaries  of 
power,  ^  whom  they  could  only  punish  by  dismissal, 
sufficient  means  of  control:   Before  detection^    or 
much  of  suspicion,  it  was  always  possible  ^  for  each 
of  them  to  appropriate  a  treasure,  and  be  gone ;  leav- 
ing his  place  to  be  filled  by  another  who  had  both 
temptation  and  opportunity  to  repeat  his  crimes. 
With  men  whose  interests  were  so  little  united  with 
those  of  their  employers,  and  whose  situatipn  was  so 
very  precarious,  the  Zemindars,  Riyahs,  and  other 
agents  of  the  revenue,  might  easily  settle  their  own 
terms ;  and  place  the  fallacy  of  their  accounts  beyond 
the  reach  of  detection.     The  mischii^  was  less  in 
practice  than  reason  would  have  anticipated,  because 
in  the  choice  of  these  native  functionaries  the  English 
,  were  both  judicious  and  happy.     Another,  and  that 
the  most  pernicious  perhaps  of  all  the  errors  into 
which  Clive  exerted  himself  to  mislead  the  Company, 
was,  the  belief  which  he  created,  that  India  over^ 
flowed  with  riches ;  the  expectations  he  raised,  and 
on  which  the  credulous  Company  so  fdndfty  relied, 
that  a  torrent  of  treasure  was  about  to  flow  into 
their  laps.     As  such  expectations  w;ere  adveirse  to 
the  best  use  and  imjH'ovement  of  their  resources, 
they  only  hastened  that  disappointment  and  distress 
which  their  inconsistency  with  the  matters  of  &ct 
rendered  a  necessary  consequence.    In  pditical  aflfairs 
it  is  long  before  even  experience  teaches  wisdom. 
Till  the  present  moment  incessant  promises  of  trea- 
sure have  never  failed  to  deceive,  without  ceasing  to 
delude.     As  often  as  the  pain  of  disappointment  has 
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become  exceedingly  severe,  we  havfe  condemned  a  book  i v. 
Governor,  in  whose  conduct  we  believed  that  we  had    ^^^'  ^' 

'  r  f     I  -I 

found  the  cause  of  our  misery ;  and  have  begun  im-^ .  i^e7* 
mediately  to  pamper  our  fancy  anew,  with  endless 
hopes  and  delusions. 

Under  the  feebleness  of  Suja  Dowla,  and  the  quar- 
rels which  occupied  the  Mahrattas  at  home,  the  Com- 
pany enjoyed  profound  tranquillity  in  Bengal  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years;  and  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Mr.  Yerelst  and  Mr.  Cartier,  who 
occupied  the  chair  till  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  were  calm,  unambitious  men,  &w  events  of  his- 
torical importance  occurred.  It  was  during  a  period, 
like  this,  if  ever,  that  the  Company  blight  to  have 
replenished  their  exchequer,  and  to  have  attained 
financial  prosperity*  During  this  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  .financial  difficulties  were  continually  in- 
creasing ;  and  rose  at  last  to  a  height  which  threat- 
ened them  with  immediate  destruction.  Doubtless^ 
the  anarchical  state  in  which  by  the  doutde  govern- 
ment the  provinces  were  plac^,  contributed  power- 
fully to  impoverishment  ;  but  the  surplus  revenue,  wHh 
which  the  people  of  England  were  taught  to  delude 
themselves,  was  hindered  by  more  permanent  causes. 
Though  no  body  should  believe  it ;  India,  like  other 
countries,  in  which  the  industrious  arts  are  in  their 
infancy,  and  in  which  law  is  too  imperfect  to  render 
property  seciure,  has  always  been  poor.  It  is  only 
the  last  pei:fectk)n  of  government,  which  enables  a 
government  to  keep  its  own  expense  firom  absorbing 
every  thing  which  it  is  possible  to  extract  from  the 
pe<^Ie :  And  the  government  of  India,  under  the 
East  India  Company,  by  a  delegation  of  servants  at 
the  £stance  of  half,  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
fix>m  control,  was  most  unha{^y  circumstanced  for 
economy.     On  a  subject  like  this,  authority  is  useful. 
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POOKIV. «  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  expenses,**  sayd 
^^^^'^'  Clive,  "  I  take  the  case  to  stand  thus-  Before  the 
}Yej7  Company  became  possessed  of  the  duannee,  their 
agents  had  other  ways  of  making  fortunes.  Presents 
were  open  to  them.  They  are  now  at  an  end.  It 
was  expedient  for  them  to  find  some  other  channel : 
the  channel  of  the  civil  and  military  charges.  Every 
man  now  who  is  permitted  to  make  a  bill,  makes  a 
fortune/'^ 

During  the  year  1767,  a  march  of  the  Abdalee 
Shah,  towards  Delhi,  excited  the  attention,  though 
not  much  the  alarm,  of  the  Presidency.     After  some 
contests  with  the  Seiks,  and  over-running  a  few  of 
the  provinces,   that  powerful  Chief  returned  to  his 
own  country..     An  expedition  was  undertaken  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul,  who  had  been 
dispossessed  by  his  neighbour  of  Ghurka.     The  mo- 
tives were ;  that  Nepaul  had  carried  on  a  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  province  of  Berar ;  that  its  vici- 
nity to  the  district  of  Bettea  afforded  great  oppor- 
tunities for  the  improvement  of  trade ;  that  all  inter- 
course was  now  destroyed;   and  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object  was  easy.     On  the  last  point, 
at  least,  the  authors  of  the  war  were  not  very  cor- 
rectly informed ;  and  found  they  had  miscalculated 
the  difficulties  of  subduing  a  country,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  accessible  only  by  a  few  narrow  and 
nearly  impenetrable  defiles.     The  officer  >sent  to  com- 
mand'the  expedition   was  unable  to  proceed,  and 
wrote  for  reinforcements.      The  Presidency  were 
violently  disappointed ;  and  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the   Commander. 
Being  obliged  to  send  assistance  to  Madras^  they 

1  Clive's  Speech,  as  published  bj  himself,  reprinted  in  Almon's  De- 
^tes  for  1778,  p.  44. 
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were  unable  to  afibrd  reinforcements,  and  i^ecaUed  BOOKiv. 
the  detachment.  ^  The  war  with  Hyder  Ali  had  now  ^°^'*:  ^' 
broken  out  in  Camatic;  and  considerable  supplies,  n^s. 
both  in  men  and  money,  were  demanded  from 
Bengal.  This  year,  finanical  distress  began  to  be 
experienced.  Complaints  were  first  emitted  of  the 
scarcity  of  money ;  ascribed,  not  to  impoverishment 
of  the  country,  but  to  a  drain  of  specie,  occasioned 
by  the  annual  exportation  of  the  precious  metals, 
chiefly  to  China^  on  account  of  the  Compan3r's  in- 
vestment, and  also  in  other  directions;  while  the 
usual  supplies  of  bullion  from  Europe  (the  Company 
providing  their  investment  from  the  revenues,  the 
Dutch  and  French  from  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
consigned  to  them  for  transmission)  were  almost 
wholly  cut  off.^ 

Early  in  the  year  1768,  arrived  the  Company's 
peremptory  order  for  abolishing  entirely  the  trade  of 
their  servants  in  salt,  and  other  articles  of  interior 


•  Letters  from  the  Preaidency,  to  the  Directors,  Verelst*s  Appendix. 

*  In  the  letter  of  the  Select  Committee  to  the  Directors,  dated  Fort 
William,  September  S6th  1767,  they  say,  ''  We  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed to  you  our  apprehensions  lest  the  annual  exportation  of  treasure 
to  Cliina  would  produce  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the  country.  This  sub- 
ject becomes  every  day  more  serious,  as  we  already  feel  in  a  very  sen- 
sible manner,  the  effects  of  the  considerable  drain  made  from  the  silver 
currency."  And  in  their  letter  of  the  16th  of.  December,  they  add> 
^  We  foresee  the  difficulties  before  us  in  making  provision  agreeably  to 
yonr  orders  for  supplying  China  with  silver  bullion  even  for  this  season. 
We  have  before  repeatedly  requested  your  attention  to  the  consequences 
of  this  exportation  of  bullion ;  and  we  now  beg  leave  to  recommend  the 
sul^eet  to  your  roost  serious  qonsiderationr— assuring  yon,  that,  should 
we  find  it  at  all  practicable  to  make  the  usual  remittances  next  year  to 
China,  the  measure,  will  prove  fatal  to  your  investment,  and  ruinous  to 
the  commerce  of  Bengal.''— The  absurdity  of  the  theory  which  they  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  want  of  money,  that  is,  of  resources  (to  wit^ 
the  diain  of  specie)  is  shown  by  this  fact ;  that  the  price  of  coomiodi- 
ties  all  the  while,. instead  of  falling  had  immensely  risen.  See  the  testi- 
mqpies  of  Hastings  and  Francis,  in  their  minutes  on  the  revenue  plans. 
Sixth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1781,  Appendix  xiv.  and  xv. 
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BOOKIV*  traffic ;  f<^  laying  it  open  and  confining  it  to  the 
^^*'^'  ^'  natives ;  ^a5  for  restricting  their  servants  entirely  to 
jygg.    the  maritime  branches  of  commerce.  ^ 

The  commission  of  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent.upon 
the  duanee  revenues,  which  by  the  Select  Committee 
had  been  settled  upon  the  Governor  as  a  compensa^ 
tion  for  relinquishing  his  share  in  the  salt  trade,  was 
also  commanded  to  cease.  For  as  much,  however,  as 
the  income  of  their  ^servants,  if  thus  cut  off  from  ir« 
regular  sources  of  gain,  was  represented  as  not  su& 
ikdently  opulent,  the  Company  granted  a  commission 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  net  produce  of 
the  duanee  revenues,  to  be  divided  into  IQO  equal 
shares,  and  distributed  in  the  following  proportions : 
to  the  Governor,  thirty-one  shares ;  to  the  second  in 
Council,  four  and  a  half;  to  the  rest  of  the  Select 
Committee,  not  having  a  chie&hip,  eadi  three  and  a 
half  shares ;  to  the  Members  of  the  Coundl .  not 
having  a  chie&hip,  each  one  and  la  half;  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, seven  and  a  half  shares ;  to  Colonels^ 
each,  two  and  a  half ;  Lieutenant-Colonels,  each,  one 
and  a  half;  and  to  Majors,  three  fourths.  Anad* 
ditional  pay  was  allotted,  to  Captains  of  three  shil- 
lings. Lieutenants  two  shillings,  and  Ensigns  one 
shilling  per  day. 

Some  uneasiness  still  continued  with  respect  to  the 
designs  of  Suja  Dowla ;  between  whom  and  the  Em- 
peror considerable  discordance  prevailed.     The  Direc- 

1  '<  Past  experience,^'  they  aay,  ^<  hat  so  imprassad  ut  %kh  the  idea 
of  the.  necessity  of  confining  onr  servantu,  nad  Europeans  residing  onder 
our  protection,  within  the  ancient  liaaits  of  our  eiport  and  impor^  trade, 
tlmt  we  look  on  every  innovation  in  the  inland  traide  as  an  introsion  on 
the  natural  right  of  the  natives  of  the  connti^y  who  now  more  pavttooH 
larly  claio)  our  protection ;  and  we  esteem  it  as  much  our  duty  to  wmmh 
taiu  this  barrier  between  the  tvvo  cnnunercial  rights;  as  to  defend  the 
provinces  from  foreign  invasion."  Letter  from  the  Ditectors,  dated  fOtb 
November,  1767. 
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tors  had  forwarded  the  most  positive  orders  £»*  re-  bookiv. 
calling  the  brigade  from  Allahabad ;  and  for  confining  ^^^^J\ 
the  operations  of  the  Company's  army  entirely  with-    ,  ^^g 
in  the   limits  of   the   Company's  territory.      The 
Coundl  thought  it  neeessary  to  disobey ;  and  in  their 
letter  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  **  must  express 
their  great  astMoshoaent  at  such  an  absolute  restric* 
tion^  without  permitting  them  upon  the  spot  to  judge 
how  far^  from  time,  and  circumstances,  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  their  affairs." 

The  most  important  particular  in  the  situation  of 
the  Company  in  Bengal  was  the  growing  scarcity  of 
pecuniary  means*  In  the  letter  from  the  Select 
Committee  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  21st 
November,  1768,  •*  You  will  perceive,"  they  say, 
*^  by  the  state  of  your  treasury,  a  total  inability  to 
discfaaiige  many  sums  which  your  are  indebted  to  in* 
dmduals  for  deposits  in  your  cash,  as  well  as  to  issue 
any  part  of  the  consider^le  advances  required  for  the 
service,  of  every  public  department.  And  you  will 
no  longer  deem  us  reprehensible,  if  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  your  future  investments,  and  a  debase- 
ment  of  their  quality,  should  prove  the  consequence."    - 

By  a  correspondence  between  the  Presidencies  of 
Fort  William  and  Fort  St.  George,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  1769,  the  dangerous  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  exhausted  state  of  their  trea- 
suries, and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  fund  against 
future  emergencies,  were  mutually  explained  and  ac- 
knowledged. In  two  separate  consultations,  held  by 
the  President  and  Council  at  Fort  William,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  August,  the  utility,  or  rather  the 
indispensaUe  necessity  of  such  a  fund  underwent  a 
solemn  discnssion ;  and  was  pronounced  to  be  with- 
out dispute.  But  as  the  expenses  of  the  goverament 
left  no  resource  for  the  creation  of  it,  except  the 
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BOOR  IV.  diminution  of  the  investment,  or  quantity  of  goods 
^^^^'  ^'  transmitted  to  the  Company  in  England,  they  re-? 
1769.  ^^^^  ^P^^  ^^^^  reduction,  and  limited  to  forty-five 
lacs  the  investment  of  the  year. 

Even  this  resource  was  in  a  very  short  time  per- 
ceived to  be  insufficient.  On  the  28d  of  October  a 
deficiency  of  6,6S,055  rupees  appeared  on  the  balance 
of  receipts  and  disbursements;  and  the  President 
and  Council  in  their  Minute  declared,  '^  That  how- 
ever the  public  might  have  been  flattered,  they  could 
not  flatter  themselves,  with  any  expectations  from 
their  revenue ;  and  that  the  only  expedient  within 
their  reach  was  to  open  their  treasury  doors  for  re* 
mittance's.''  ^ 

These  remittances  consisted  chiefly  of  the  money 
or  fortunes  of  the  individuals  who  had  grown  rich  in 
the  Company's  service,  and  who  were  desirous  of 
transmitting  their  acquisitions  to  Europe.  Such 
persons  were  eager  to  pay  their  money  to  the  Com-* 
pany's  government  in  India,  upon  receiving  an  obli- 
gation for  repayment  firom  the  Company  in  England ; 
in  the  language  of  commerce,  for  a  bill  upon  the 
Company  payable  in  England.  The  money  thus  re* 
ceived,  in  other  words  borrowed,  was  applied  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  service ;  and  by  augmenting  their 
resources  was  always  highly  agreeable  to  the  servants 
in  India.  The  payment  however  of  these  loans  or 
biUs  in  England  was  apt  to  become  exceedingly  in- 
convenient to  the  Directors.  The  sole  fund  out  of 
which  the  payment  could  be  made  was  the  sale  of  the 


I  The  President  and  Council  of  Fort  William^  in  their  letter  (dated 
the  21st  of  March,  1769)  to  the  President  and  Council  of  Fort  St. 
George,  speak  in  patlietic  terms  of  ''  the  incontestable  evidence  thej 
had  transmitted  to  their  lionoorable  masters  of  the  exaggerated  light  in 
which  their  new  acquired  advantages  had  been  placed,"  and  the  chaoge 
of  views  which  they  expected  them  in  consequence  to  adopt. 
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investment,  Or  the  goods  transmitted  to  them  from  BOOR  iv. 
India  and  China*     If  the  quantity  of  these  goods  ^"^^•^' 
was  less  in  value  than  afforded  a  surplus  equal  to  the    1759. 
amount  of  the  biUs  which  were  drawn  upon  them, 
they  remained  so  far  deficient  in  the  ability  to  pay. 
And  if  the  goods  were  sent  in  too  exorbitant  a  quan^ 
tity,  the  market  was  insufficient  to  carry  them  off. 

An  opposition  of  interests  was  thus  created  be- 
tween the  governing  part  of  the  servants  abroad, 
and  the  Courts  of  Bftrectors  and  Proprietors  at  home. 
For  the  facility  of  their  operations,  and  the  success 
of  their  government,  it  was  of  great  importance  for 
the  servants  to  preserve  a  full  treasury  in  India,  se- 
cured by   a  small   investment,  and  the    receipt  of 
money  for  bills.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  IHrectors 
to  have  an  ample  supply  of  money  at  home,  which  on 
the  other  hand  could  only  be  produced  by  a  large  in- 
vestment, and  a  moderate  transmission  of  bills.    The 
Directors,  accordingly,  had  given  very  explicit  in- 
structions on  this  subject ;  and  in  their  letter  of  the 
11th  of  November,  1768,  after  acknowledging  the 
growing  deficiency  of  the  funds  in  India,  had  said  ; 
^  Nevertheless,   we   cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  an  unlimited  amount,  the  state  of  the 
Company's  affairs  here  not  yet  admitting  us  to  answer 
large  drafls  upon  us  from  India ;  but  should  the  exi- 
gency of  your  affairs  require  your  receiving  money 
into- your  treasury,  we  prefer  the  mode  of  borrowing 
at  interest  to  that  of  granting  bills  upon  us :  We 
therefore  permit  you  to  take  up  such  sums  on  in- 
terest, for  one  year  certain,  as  will  answer  your  vari- 
ous demands,  which  are  to  be  paid  off  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  state  of 
your  treasury  will  admit  of.     You  are  therefore  to 
confine  your  drafts  upon  us,  by  the  ships  to  be  dis- 
patched from  your  Presidency  in  the  scfason  of  1 769» 
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fiOOKiv.  to  the  same  amount  as  we  allowed  last  year^  viz* 

^■^'''  7'  70,000r  * 

1769  '  ^^^^  ^^^  amount  of  the  sums  which  it  was  the 
desire  of  individuals  to  send  home  exceeded  the 
amount  which  it  was  permitted  to  the  government  in 
India  to  receive,  in  other  words  to  draw  bills  for  upon 
the  Company  at  home,  the  parties  who  were  deprived 
Df  this  channel  of  remittance  betook  themselves  to 
the  French  and  Dutch  factories^  and  paid  the  money 
into  their  treasuries  for  bills  upon  their  respective 
companies,  payable  in  Europe.  This,  from  an  early 
period  of  Mr.  Verelst's  administration,  had  consti- 
tuted a  heavy  subject  of  complaint ;  as  making  these 
subordinate  settlers  to  abound  with  money,  while  the 
English  were  oppressed  with  want.  As  he  ascribed 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Company's  govern* 
ment  merely  to  a  defect  of  currency,  not  of  revenue, 
so  he  ascribed  the  defect  of  currency  to  the  remit- 
tances which  were  forced  into  the  Dutch  and  French 
channels ;  though  neither  of  these  nations  canied  any 
specie  out  of  India,  and  were  only  saved  to  a  certain 
extent  the  necessity  of  importing  bullion.  To  him 
it  appeared  surprising  that  the  Dutch  and  French 

I  Eighth  Report  from  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1773,  Appendix, 
No.  i.  In  their  letter  17th  March,  1769,  they  so  far  modify  their  former 
directions  as  to  say,  "  Upon  reconsidering  the  subject  of  remittances, 
we  find  it  so  connected  with  that  of  the  investment,  that  the  increase  of 
the  former  mnsi  always  depend  on  that  of  the  latter.  The  produce  of 
our  sales  here  is  the  only  channel  of  our  receipts;  and  our  flourishing 
situation  in  India  would  not  avail  us,  if  we  were  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  our  homeward  cargoes.  Jo 
order  therefore  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  Company  and  their  a^ 
vants,  we  do  permit  you  to  increase  your  remittances,  by  the  ships  dis- 
patched from  Bengal  in  the  season  of  1769,  beyond  the  limitation  in 
our  letter  of  the  11th  November  last,  so  far  as  one  half  of  the  sum 
which  your  investment  sent  home  in  that  season  shall  eiceed  the  aoBount 
of  siity  lacks.  But  if  you  do  not  send  home  an  investment  exceeding 
ihat  sum,  you  must  then  confine  your  drafts  upon  ns  agreeably  to  our 
said  letter  of  tlie  11th  November  last." 
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Companiea  should  find  it  easy  to  pay  the  bflls  which  bookiv. 
ware  drawn  upon  them  for  money  received  in  India;  hut  ^^^^'  ^' 
that  the  English  Company  should  find  it  impossible ;    ^^^g^ 
and  he  ascribed  the  restrictions  whidi  they  imposed 
to  a  timid  and  narrow  spirit.^     One  drcumstaiuie, 
however,  which  constituted  a  most  important  difi; 
ference,  he  was  ill  situated  to  perceive.     The  French 
and  Dutch  Companies  were  chiefly  commercial ;  and 
whatever  money  was  received  in  India  was  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  goods ;  these  goods  were  carried 
to  Europe,  and  sold  before  the  biUs  became  due ;  the 
lulls  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds;   and  a  great 
trade  was  thus  carried  on  upon  English  capital.   Tlie 
English  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  was  become  a 
regal,  as  well  as  a  commaxual  body;  the  money 

1  lo  his  letter  to  the  Directors,  dated  2dth  September^  1768,  he  says, 
^  The  extent  of  the  Dutch  and  French  credit  exceeds  all  conceptioo, 
and  their  bills  are  even  solicited  as  favours.  The  precise  Sums  received 
hj  them  ^>r  some  years  I  have  endearoured  to  ascertain,  though  hitherto 
without  success ;  but  if  we  only  form  our  idea  from  the  bills  drawn  this 
year  from  Europe  ou  individuals  here  and  Madras,  the  amount  will  ap- 
pear prodigious  and  alarming.  Advices  of  drafts  and  letters  of  credit 
have  been  already  received  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  lacks  oo 
Bengal,  and  ten  on  Madras ;  and  I  have  the  most  certain  information 
that  their  treasures  at  Pondicherry  and  Chandemagore  are  amply  fur- 
nished with  alt  provision  lor  both  their  investments  and  expenses  for  three 
years  to  come.  Yoo  have  often  complained  of  the  increase  and  supe- 
riority of  the  French  and  Dutch  investments;  but  your  orders  and  re- 
gulations have  furnished  them  with  the  most  extensive  means  of  both. 
It  IS  in  vain  to  threaten  dismission  from  your  service,  or  forfeiture  of 
your  protection,  for  sending  home  money  by  foreign  cash,  while  you  open 
no  doors  for  remittances  yourselves.  Such  menaces  may  render  the 
practice  more  secret  and  cautious  ;  but  will  never  diminish,  much  less 
remove  the  evil.''  Verelsfs  Appendix,  p.  113.  So  much  did  Mr. 
Verekt's  imagination  deceive  him,  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Eoglsh  rivals,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  French  Company, 
after  they  had  struggled  for  some  time  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  were 
suspended  by  the  King,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  the  nation.  They 
were  found  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties;  and 
resigning  their  eflfects  into  the  hands  of  government,  for  certain  govern- 
ment annuities  to  the  proprietors  of  stock,  the  Company  were  in  reality 
dissolved.     Raynal,  liv.  viii.sect.  26,  27. 
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BOOK  IV.  which  was  paid  for  remittance  into  their  treasury  id 
^^^^'  ^'  India  was  absorbed  in  the  expense  of  the  govem- 
1769.  ^^°^ '  ^^^  ^  much  only  as  could  be  spared  was  enn 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  investment.  This  was  on^ 
cai^se  undoubtedly  of  the  comparative  inability  of  the 
^English  Directors  to  pay  the  bills  which  were  drawn 
upon  them. 

In  the  Consultation  of  the  2Sd  of  October,  id 
consideration  of  great  exigency,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Board  would  receive  all  monies  tendered  to  the 
Company's  treasury  from  that  day  to  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1770 ;  and  at  the  option  of  the  lenders, 
grant,  either  interest  notes  payable  in  one  year;  oi* 
receipts  bearing  interest  at  eight  per  cent  for  bills  to 
be  granted  at  the  sailing  of  the  first  ship  after  the 
22d  of  November,  1770,  payable  with  three  per  cent, 
interest,  in  equal  proportions  on  each  tender,  at  orie^ 
two,  and  three  years  sight.  And  as  a  resource  to 
the  Directors,  it  was  resolved  to  enlarge  the  invest 
ment  by  purchasing,  not  with  ready  money,  but  with 
bonds  at  eight  per  cent.,  and  one  year*s  credit.  This 
was^  the  last  considerable  act  in  which  the  Governor 
was  engaged.  He  resigned  his  office  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cartier.  A 
new  treaty  had  been  concluded  ynth  Suja  Dowla, 
which  allayed  whatever  suspicions  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  that  Governor  had  raised,  and  Mr.  Vereist 
left  the  three  pi-ovinces  in  profound  tranquillity.* 

1  The  principal  materials,  before  the  public,  for  the  history  of  Verelst'9 
administration,  are  found  iq  the  Reports  of  the  Two  Committees  of  1773^ 
and  in  the  Appendix  to  his  own  View  of  Bengal.  Information,  but  de^ 
manding  to  be  cautiously  gleaned,  is  obtained  from  the  numerous  Tracts 
of  the  day. 
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Subahdar  of  Deccan  dethroned  by  his  brother — 
The  English  take  possession  of  the  Northern 
Circars — Make  a  Treaty  with  the  Subahdar  of 
Deccan — Which  embroils  them  with  Hyder  Ali 
— History  of  Hyder  AH — Hyder's  first  war 
with  the  English — New  Treaty  with  the  Subah- 
dar— Peace  with  Hyder. 

Ca&natic  remained  but  a  short  time  free  from  the  book  iv. 
pressure  of  the  neighbouring  powers.    In  the  superior  ^"^■**  ®" 
government  of  Deccan,  Nizam   AU,  who  had  re-    -^^^^ 
sumedy  upon  the  departure  of  Bussy,  the  command- 
ing Station   which  he  formerly  occupied,  made  no 
delay  in  employing  all  his  advantages  to  elBTect  the 
dethronement  of  his  feeble-minded  brother.     On,  the 
18th  of  July,  1761,  he  committed  the  Subahdar  to 
a  prison ;  and  invested  himself  with  the  full  powers 
and  insignia  of  the  government. 

The  treaty,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  preten- 
sions of  England  and  France  were  at  this  time  ad- 
justed, affords  a  singular  illustration  of  the  obvious 
and  neglected  truth,  that  the  Icnowledge  requisite  for 
good  government  in  India  cannot  be  possessed  by 
rulers  sitting  and  deliberating  in  Europe.  By  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1763,  Salabut  Jung  was  acknowledged  as  lawful 
Subahdar  of  Deccan,  after  he  had  been  nearly  two 
years  dethroned,  and  another  reigning  in  his  stead. 
This  instrument  indeed,  which  recognised  Salabut 
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BOOK  IV.  Jung  as  a  great  sovereign,  was  the  immediate  cause 
^"^'*-  ^'  of  his  death ;  for  Nizam  Ali,  who  had  beea  withheld 
1765  ^^y  dread  of  the  restoration  of  the  French  power  in 
India,  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  by  which  the  French  resigned  Camatic,  and 
appeared  to  abandon  the  contest,  than  he  felt  him- 
self delivered  from  all  restraint,  and  ordered  his  bro- 
ther to  be  murdered  in  September,  1763. 

With  little  concern  about  Bassalut  Jung,  who  ne- 
vertheless was  elder  brother  of  Nizam  Ali,  that 
usurper,  at  once  a  regicide  and  fratricide,  now 
grasped,  without  a  rival,  the  power  of  Subahdar  of 
Deccan.  The  personal  title  or  name  of  himself  and 
his  father  have  by  the  English  been  converted  into 
the  appellative  of  his  sovereignty ;  and  it  is  under  the 
title  of  the  Nizam,  that  the  'Subahdar  of  Deccan  is 
.  commonly  known. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765,  the  English  and 
Mahomed  Ali  their  Nabob  were  summoned  to  ac- 
tion, by  the  irruption  of  Nizam  Ali  into  Camatic. 
With  a  great  army,  which  seemed  to  have  no  object 
in  view  but  plunder  and  destruction,  he  laid  waste 
the  open  country  with  a  fei^ocity,  even  greater  than 
the  usual  barbarity  of  Indian  warfare.  The  troops 
of  the.  English  and  Nabob  were  put  in  motion  from 
Arcot^  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  the  Pagoda  of  Tri- 
petti.  The  Nizam  felt  no  desire  to  fight :  His  army 
was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  provisions  and 
water:  He  decam{)ed  accordingly  on  a  sudden,  and 
marching  forty  miles  in  one  day  evacuated  Camatic 
by  way  of  Colastria  and  Nelore. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Clive,  on  his  passage 
from  Europe  to  Bengal,  amved  at  Madras.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  English  over  the  Mogul,  the  unfor- 
tunate and  nominal  Emperor  Shah  Auhim,  rendered 
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it  extremdy  easy  to  jHrnmre  from  him  those  imperial  book  I  v. 
grants  which,  however  little  respected  by  the  sword,  ^^^^'  ^' 
still  gave  the  appearance  of  legal  right  to  territopal  1^65. 
possession  within  the  uicient  limits  of  tlie  Mogul 
empire.  A  i^rmaun  was  solicited  and  obtained  for 
the  maritime  districts,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Northern  Circars.  Like  the  rest  of  India  this  tract 
was  held  by  renters,  responsible  for  a  certain  portion 
of  revenue.  Of  these  some  were  of  recent  appoint- 
ment ;  others  were  the  ancient  Rajahs  and  Polygars 
of  the  country ;  a  set  of  men  who  were  often  found 
to  be  the  most  oonvenient  renters,  and  who,  on  the 
regular  payment  of  the  expected  revenue,  were  sel- 
dom displaced.  The  country  fell  within  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan,  and  was  managed 
by  a  deputy  or  commissioner  of  his  appointment* 
Afi;er  the  English,  however,  had  expelled  fircnn  it  the 
French,  the  authority  of  the  Subahdar  had  been  ra- 
ther nominal  than  real.  The  English  held  possession 
of  their  factories  and  forts ;  the  Rajahs  and  Polygars 
assumed  a  species  of  independence;  Salabut  Jung 
had  offered  it  to  Mahomed  Ali  at  the  time. of  his 
-quarrel  with  Bussy  at  Hyderabad ;  and  Nizam  Ali 
iiimsdf  had  prq)06ed  to  surrender  it  to  the  English, 
on  the  condition  of  military  assistance  against  Hyder 
Ali  and  the  Mahrattas.  The  advantage  of  possess- 
ing the  whole  line  of  coast  which  joined  the  English 
'tenitories  in  Camatic  to  those  in  Bengal,  suggested 
•to  Odve  the  importance  of  obtaining  it  on  permanent 
terms.  A  phirmaun  was  accordingly  received  from 
the  Emperor^  by  which,  as  far  as  the  formality  of  his 
sanction  could  extend,  the  Northern  Circars  were 
freed  from  their  dependance  upon  the  Subahdar  of 
Deccan,  and  bestowed  upon  the  English.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  diminution  which  the  nominal  empire 
of  the  Nizam  sustained ;  for  another  phirmaun  was 
TOL,  m,  2  l> 
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BOOK  IV.  procured    from  the  Emperor,   by  which   Carnatic 

^  ^^^'  '  itself  was  rendered  independent  of  his   authority ; 

1766.    ^^^  bestowed,  holding  immediately  of  the  Emperor, 

upon  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ali,  together  with  the 

new  titles  of  Wallau  Jau,  Ummir  ul  Hind,  which  he 

ever  afterwards  used.^ 

To  take  possession  of  the  Circars,  on  its  new  and 
^  independent  footing,  General  Calliaud  marched  with 

the  troops  of  Caiiiatic,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Rajahs 
and  Polygars  found  little  opposition  to  subdue.  The 
Nizam,  or  Subahdar,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
the  countiy  of  Barad,  making  head  against  the  Mah- 
rattas.  But  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  operations  of 
the  English,  than  he  proceeded  with  great  expedition 
to  Hyderabad ;  and  to  avenge  himself  for  the  usur- 
"pation,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  an  important  part  of 
his  dominions,  made  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Carnatic.  The  Presidency,  whom  their  pecuniary 
weakness  rendered  timid,  were  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  the  Subahdar ;  and  sent  orders  to 

1  It  is  stated  that  Clive  even  entertained  the  project  of  obtaining  for 
'Mahomed  AH  the  phirmaun  of  Subahdar  of  Deccan ;  but  that  the  Na- 
bob, who  it  is  true  was  worn  out  with  the  struggle  which  he  had  already 
sustained,  who  now  panted  for  ease  and  enjoyment,  and  whose  qualities 
Clive  estimated  at  more  than  their  actual  value  (in  his  correspondence 
'With  the  Directors  he  represents  his  word  as  more  trust-worthy  than 
that  of  any  Mahomedan  whom  he  had  ever  known.    Reports  of  Com- 
mittee, 1772),  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  the  arduous  enterprise,  and 
declared  that  '*  the  Deccan  was  too  great  for  him  to  desire  to  have 
the  chaise  of  its  government."    Letter  from.the  Nabob  to  Clive  in  1765, 
MS.  quoted  (p.  150)  by  the  author  of  the  History  and  Management  of 
the  East  India  Company.— -It  is  also  affirmed,  perhaps  on  better  grounds 
(Observations  by  the  President  and  Council,  on  Sir  John  Lindsay's  Let- 
ter of  the  S2d  of  June,  1771;  Papers  in  Iloui's  Appendix,  p.  371)  that 
the  Nabob  used  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  exertion  of  the  English 
power  to  procure  him  this  high  elevation ;  but  met  not  with  a  corres- 
ponding disposition  in  the  servants  of  the  Company,    The  point  is  not 
of  sufficient  uqportance  to  require  that  we  should  spend  any  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  whether  the  one  allegation  or  the  other  is  t)ie 
truth. 
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Calfiaud  to  hasten  to  Hyderabad  with  full  powers  to  BOOKiv. 
negotiate  a  peace.     A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  ^"^^'  ^' 
12th  of  November,  1766,  by  which  the  Company    x767. 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Ni^am  an  annual  tribute  of  five    ' 
lacks  of  rupees  for  the  three  drears  of  RajahmundrT; 
Ellore^  and  Mustephanagur ;  and  for  those  of  Sicca- 
cole  (Chicacole)  and  Murtezanagur,  two  lacks  each, 
as  soon   as  they  were  definitively  placed  in  their 
hands.     Murtezanagur,   commonly  called  Guntoor^ 
had  been  assigned  as  a  jaghire  to  Bassalut  Jung ;  and 
the  Company  were  pleased  to  suspend  their  occupa- 
tion of  it,  so  long  as  Bassalut  Jung  should  live,  or  so 
long  as  he  should  remain  a  faithful  subject  to  Nizam 
AU.     They  further  engaged  to  hold  a  body  of  troops 
in  readiness,  ^^  to  settle  in  every  thiog  right  and  pro- 
per, the  affairs  of  his  Highness's  govemmient."     And 
they  gave  him  a  present  of  five  lacks  of  rupees,  which 
the  Nabob  was  ordered  to  find  money  to  pay.^ 

This  treaty  has  been  severely  condemned..  But 
the  Presidency  were  not  mistaken  in  regard  to  their 
own  pecuniary  difficultie9»  though  they  prdbably  over- 
estimated the  power  of  the  Nizam,  whose  unpaid 
and  mutinous  troops  the  money  which  he  received  by 
the  treaty  scarcely  enabled  him  for  a  short  time  to 
appease.  The  most  imprudent  article  of  the  agree- 
ment was  that  which  stipulated  for  the  Nizam  the 
assistance  of  English  troops;  because  this  had  an 
evident  tendency  to  embroil,  and  in  the  event  did 
actually  embroil  them,  with  other  powers.  The  ex- 
ploit in  which  they  were  first  to  be  employed,  the 
reduction  of  the  fort  of  Bangalore,  was  not,  it  is  pro- 
bable, disliked  by  the  Presidency ;  because  they  wene 
already  upon  hostile  terixis  with  Hyder  Ali,  to  whom 

1  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  1781,  p.  93; 'Hist, 
and  MaoageoieDt,  p.  151 ;  Collection  of  Treaties,  p.  364. 
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BpOKiv-it  bdoDged.  Hie  Nizam,  ho\;revi^r,  after  arafitn^ 
^'^''•^'  himself  o(  the  assistance  of  the  British  troops  ni  cdl- 
1767  ^^^^^S  ^^^  tribute  from  the  I^olygars,  oil  his  inarch, 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  Hjder,  who  was  tob  emi- 
nent a  master  in  the  ^irts  of  intrigue  to  let  isHp  an  op- 
ix>rtunit7  of  dividing  his  enemies :  The  Nizank  con- 
cluded with  him  a  treaty  of  alliance^  iii  cohsie^iitocid 
of  whith  thej  united  their  forces  ^t  Bangalore :  And^ 
in  August  1*}^7»  they  began  to  make  incursions  into 
Camatic. 

Hyder  Ali,  who  began  to  occupy  the  Attention  of 
the  English,  and  who  proved  the  most  formidable 
enemy  Whom  they  had  ever  encountered  in  Ii<fia, 
had  now  rendered  himself  entire  master  (!>f  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore.  The  principdity  of  Mysore,  a  re- 
gion of  considerable  magnitude,  had  formed  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  Hindn  GovemiAent  of 
Bijanuggur,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  formation 
of  the  Mahomedan  kingdoms  in  Deccan.  Whifa  the 
declining  power  of  the  sovereigns  of  ftijanuggtM* 
enabled  Mysore  to  throw  off  its  depei^nce  upon 
that  ancient  monarchy,  its  distance  and  other  locid 
circumstances  saved  it  from  subjection  to  any  of  tfa^ 
Mahomedan  powers.  It  continued,  therefore;  till 
the  period  of  Hyder's  usurpation,  under  a  pur6  Hindn 
government,  and  afforded  a  satisfactory  specimen  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  native  I^indus.  iThe 
arts  of  government  were  less  understood  ii^  that,  than 
in  die  Mahomedan  districts  of  India.  Hardly  eV«t 
have  mankind  been  united  in  considerable  Societies 
under  a  form  of  polity  more  rude,  than  that  which 
lias  every  where  becfn  found  in  those  parts  of  India 
which  remained  pur^y  ICndn.^    At  a  period  con- 


die  ihiuitrations  of  the  Mysore  Government,  in  {he  Snstroctir* 
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ai^erahly.  prior  to  the  rise  of  Hyder,  the  goverpment  BOOKiv. 
f){  Mysore  had  assumed  that  state,  which,  if  we  may  ^^^^'  ^' 
jildge  by  its  own  ^3i:ample,  and  that  of  the  Mah-  i76t. 
ratt^,  Hindu  governments  had  a  general  tendency 
to  assume.  The  Rajah,  or  Monarch,  was  stripped 
of  all  power,  while  a  minister  kept  him  a  prisoner, 
and  governed  fibsolutely  in  h^s  name.  At  the  time 
when  the  wars  of  th^  English  in  Camatic  com- 
menced^ the  powers  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore  were 
usurped  by  two  brothers^  named  Deoraj,  and  Nun- 
jeraj.  It  was  this  same  Nunjeraj,  whom  the  French 
Fere  enabled  to  bring  to  their  assistance  at  Trichir 
nopply ;  and  who  there  exhibited  so  many  specimens 
of  the  rudeness  of  his  people,  and  of  his  own  ignor- 
ance and  incapficity.  And  it  was  in  the  staticm  of  a 
subordinate  oflUcer  in  the  service  of  this  commander^ 
that  Hyder  Ali  began  his  career. 

Mahomed  Beloli,  the  great  grandfather  of  Hyder, 
was  a  native  of  Punjab,  who  came  into  Deccan  in 
the  character  of  a  fakir,  and,  settling  in  the  district 
of  Calburga,  about  110  miles  in  a  north-west  direc- 
tion from  Hyderabad,  acquired  considerable  property 
by  the  exercise  of  his  religious  talents.  Mahomed 
Beloli  had  two  sons,  Mahomed  Ali,  and  Mahomed 
Wellee.  They  left  their  father's  house,  and  tra- 
vdling  southward  became,  at  Sera,  revenue  peons,  or 
armed  men,  eipployed,  accprding  to  Indian  practice, 
in  the  forced  collection  of  the  taxes.  Mahomed  Ali 
died  at  Colar,  and  Mahomed  Wellee,  for  the  sake  of 
his  property,  expelled  his  widow  and  son,  and  drove 
them  from  his  doors.  The  i^ame  of  the  son  w^as 
Futtee  Mahomed,  the  father  of  Hyder.  He  ob- 
tained, along  with  his  mother,  protection  from  a 
petty  officer,  called  a  naUc  of  peons,  by  whom  he  was 
l)rought  up  and  employed  as  a  peon,  or  common  foot 
soldier,  in  the  party  under  his  command.  Futtee 
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QOOKIV.  Mahomed  found  means  to  distinguish  himself,  and, 
^°^^'  ^"  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob  of  Sera,  became,  first  a 
1767.  ^^^  of  peons,  and  afterwards  the  fojedar,  or  military 
superintendant  of  a  district.  But  misfortune  over- 
took his  master.  The  Nabob  was  dethroned,  his 
family  plundered ;  and  Futtee  Mahomed  lost  his  life 
in  their  defence.  He  left  two  sons,  the  elder  Shabas, 
the  youngest  Hyder,  and  a  widow,  who  had  a  bro- 
ther, the  naik  of  a  few  peons,  in  the  service  of  a 
Killedar  of  Bangalore.  With  this  man,  the  mother 
of  Hyder  sought,  and,  together  with  her  sons,  ob- 
tained protection.  When  Shabas,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  grew  towards  manhoods  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  uncle  to  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Rajah  of  Mysore.  The  youth  quickly  rose  to 
distinction ;  and  obtained  the  command  of  200  horse 
and  1,000  peops.  Hyder,  till  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  could  be  confined  to  no  serious  persuit,  but 
spent  his  life  between  the  labours  of  the  chase,  and 
the  pleasures  of  voluptuous  indolence  and  riot.  He 
joined,  however,  the  troops  of  Mysore,  as  a  volunteer 
at  the  siege  of  Deonhully,  the  castle  of  a  polygar, 
about  twenty-four  miles  north-east  from  Bangalore^ 
which,  in  1749,  Nunjeraj  undertook  to  reduce.  On 
this  occasion  the  ardour,  the  courage,  and  the  men- 
tal resources  of  Hyder,  drew  upon  him  the  attention 
of  the  General ;  and,  at  the  terminatidn  of  the  siege, 
he  was  not  only  raised  to  the  command  of  fifty  horse, 
and  200  peons,  or  foot,  but  was  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress. 

He  continued  to  recommend  himself  with  so  much 
success  to  Nunjeraj,  that,  when  the  efforts  of  the 
English  to  establish  their  authority  in  Madura  and 
Tinivelly,  in  1755,  rendered  precarious  the  possession 
of  the  fort  of  DindigUl,  Hyder  was  chosen  as  the 
pan  on  whom  its  defence  could,  with  greatest  surety, 
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Tepose.    It  was  situated  on   a  high  rock  in   thefiOOKiv. 
middle  of  a  plain,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance,  of  about     ^^^'  ^' 
fifty   nailes,   from  Madura  and  Trichinopoly ;    and    n^y^ 
amid  the  confusions  of  Camatic  had  fallen  into  the 
hands   of  the  Mysoreans   about  ten  years   before. 
This  elevation  added  fuel  to  the  ambition  of  Hyder ; 
and  from  this  period  his  exertions  in  its  gratification 
became  omspicuous  and  incessant.  ' 

The  depredations  upon  which  all  Indian,  and 
other  barbarous  warriors,  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
subsist,  he  reduced  to  a  system.  There  are  in  India, 
and  in  particular  in  that  part  of  it  to  which  he  be- 
longed, a  species  of  troops,  or  of  men  bearing  the 
title  of  soldiers,  who  are  particularly  skilled  in  all 
the  arts  of  plunder  and  of  theft;  who  receive,  in* 
deed,  no  pay  in  the  armies  of  most  of  the  Indian 
states,  but  are.  understood  to  provide  for  themsdves 
by  the  devastations  which  they  commit.  A  body  of 
these  men  Hyder  engaged  in  his  service ;  and  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  depredation.  Hyder  had 
never  learned  either  to  write  or  to  read;  but  he 
valued  himself  upon  the  faculty  of  performing  ex- 
actly by  memory  arithmetical  calculations,  with 
greater  velocity  than  the  most  expert  accountants. 
He  agreed  with  his  depredators  to  receive  from  them 
one  half  of  the  spoil ;  and  so  skilfully,  we  are  told, 
were  his  checks  contrived  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
for  any  paft  of  it  to  be  concealed.  It  was  of  little 
importance  to  Hyder,  or  to  his  gang,  when  the  cout 
venience  and  safety  were  equal,  whether  the  property 
whidi  they  acquired  was  taken  from  friends  or  from 
foes.  Valuables  of  every  description  were  their 
prey ;  "  from  convoys  of  grain,**  says  Mr.  Wilks, 
*'  cattle  and  sheep,  which  were  among  the  most  pro- 
fitable heads  of  plunder,  down  to  the  clothes,  tur- 
bans, and  ear-Hngs,  of  travellers  find  villagers,  men. 
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BOOK  IV.  iiromen,  attd  childreii."  Thus  it  was,  that  Hyder  dc* 
^"^^'  ^'  quired  the  sinews  of  w^r ;  attd  beft)re  he  left  Trichi* 
1767.  ^^oi*^ly*  ^  Which  he  had  repaired  in  the  artny  of 
Nunjeraj,  he  was  a  cotntnander  of  1^500  horse*  3,000 
i^egular  infantry,  2^000  peons,  and  four  guns,  tlav- 
Ing  etilidted  the  most  select  of  the  men  dischai^ged 
by  Nunjer^,  he  departed  for  Dindegul  at  tile  head 
of  2»500  hdtse,  5,000  regular  infimtry,  and  2^000 
|)eons^  with  six  guns.  He  employed  against  the 
poIygat*s  of  his  district  and  its  neighbourhood  the 
,  arts  of  ifraud  and  of  force,  with  equjd  success.  Dis 
vigUant  eye  discovered,  and  his  activity  diPainedj^ 
every  source  of  revenije.  He  excelled  in  deceiving 
the  government  with  false  musters  and  accounts ; 
tnid  the  treasures  of  Hyder  were  daily  augmented. 
The  distracted  state  of  Madura,  in  1757}  encouraged 
him  to  make  an  effort  to  gain  possession  of  t^at 
fbountry;  but  Mahomed  Issoof  marched  against  hiin 
at  the  head  of  the  English  Sepoys^  and  gtave  him  it 
severe  defeat  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  pa^  cf 
Natam. 

The  weak  and  distracted  ^te  of  the  govemftient 
of  Mysore  afforded  oppcKrtanity  to  Hyder  pf  ascend* 
ing  gradually  tx)  higher  and  higher  situations  «n4 
power.  The  Rajah,  who  was  uneasy  at  the  state  of 
itisigntficance  in  which  he  was  held,  harassed  the  nAr 
tasters  with  perpetual  intrigues;  and  the  brothers 
themselves  were  so  kittle  anited,  that  Deoraj,  who 
had  most  of  years  and  of  prudence^  retired  'from  Hhe 
scene  in  disgust,  and  left  Nunjeny  alone  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  affairs.  The  treasury  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  exactions  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
in  i7fi8  the  troops  of  Nunjeraj  mtitinied  for  payment 
pf  arrears. 

This  was  an  occasion  on  which  Hyder  conceived 
that   he   might    interpose  his  authority  wkh  ad* 
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vantage*     He  marched  from  Dindegul  with    theeooRiv. 
whole  of  his  disposable  troops ;  exerted  himself  with  ^'^'''  ^ 


success  in  effi^^ting  a  reeondliatipn  between  the  bro-  j<^^^ 
tberi,  and  between  the  brothers  and  the  Rajah ;  with 
Ins  strict  and  e^qperienced  eje  he  examined  and  le- 
dnced  the  ftbe  accounts  of  the  army ;  and,  by  effect* 
mg  a  partial  payment  of  arrears,  restored  the  troops  . 
to  obedience*  In  this  transaction  he  had  sustained 
the  character  of  a  friend  to  all;  and  took  care  to 
be  rewarded  in  {Mnopcntion.  An  assignment  was  made 
to  him  of  the  revenues  of  a  track  of  country  finr  Buara 
due  by  die  govemn>ent ;  and  the  fort  and  (Ustiict  ef 
Bangalore  wore  bestowed  upon  him  in  personal  jag« 
lane.  The  moment  looked  favourable  for  securing 
wiwt  he  probaUy  deemed  a  greater  advantage. 
Herri  Sing  was  one  of  die  most  poweiftd  chiefe  in 
the  service  of  Mysore,  and  the  declared  enemy  of 
Bfder.  Under  pretence  of  forwarding  pait  of  his 
tioops  to  Dindegul,  Hyd^  sent  a  large  detachment 
to  attack  the  camp  of  Herri  Sing,  who,  reposing  in 
careless  security,  was  surprised,  with  a  large  poirtion 
ef  his  troops,  and  massacred  in  the  middle  of  the 
lught. 

An  invasion  of  the  Mahrattas,  which  imnKdiatd^ 
foUowed,  in  the  beginning  of  1759,  contiftoted  more 
Msnaikably  to  the  elevation  of  Hyder.  Tbougli 
several  of  tfie  prindpal  commanders  disdssned  t^ 
serve  lunder  a  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  seen  in 
a  very  sobordinate  station,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ddef  oemmand  against  this  formidaUe  enemy ;  and 
lUsqidtted  himself  with  so  mudi  vigour  and  sbcoess, 
that  i)efore  tte  end  of  the  campaign  he  reduced  them 
^  on  inclination  for  peace ;  and  concluded  a  treaty 
on  what  were  deemed  favourable  terms. 

'Hyder  was  now  advanced  to  tbe  rank  and  power 
tff  coinmander-in-chief,    and    had  only  his   friend 
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BOOK  IV.  Bmd  patitm  Nunjeraj,  for  Deoraj  was  dead,  between 
Chap.  8.  ^^  ^^j  ^^^  entire  control  of  the  resources  of  the 

1767.  s^^t^*  Hyder's  impatience  admitted  little  delay.  To 
secure  the  countenance  of  the  Rajah  against  a  man 
who  was  at  onee  his  robber  and  his  gaoler,  was  an 
easy  intrigue ;  and  the  troops,  whose  arrears  had  not 
been  fully  paid,  and  had  again  increased,  were  art* 
fully  incited  to  mutiny  against  Nunjeraj,  and  to 
place  Hyder,  by  compulsion,  at  their  head.  The 
Rajah  now  interposed,  and  offered  to  procure  pay  for 
the  troqps,  as  soon  as  Hyder  should  take  an  oath  to  be 
obedient,  and  to  renounce  his  connexion  with  the 
usurping  minister.  Hyder  failed  not  to  exhibit  re- 
luctance ;  but  at  fast  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
strained; and  Nunjeraj,  who  could  not  any  longer 
misunderstand  the  game,  and  whose  courage  was  not 
remarkable,  consented  to  retire,  upon  the  condition 
of  receiving  an  honouraUe  provision.  The  Rajah 
was  complimented  with  the  show  of  greater  liberty ; 
but  Hyder,  to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  the  arrears, 
and  the  regular  pay  of  the  troops,  took  care  to  pro* 
cure  the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  so  many  dis* 
tricts,  that  what  was  now  in  his  direct  possession  ex.« 
cteded  half  the  territory  of  the  state. 

In  March,  1759,  Hyder  received  overtures  firom 
Lally,  inviting  him  to  his  assistance  against  the 
English ; '  and,  amid  the  contentions  of  the  rival 
strangers,  looked  forward  to  acquisitions  in  Camatic« 
To  pave  the  way  for  the  share  which  he  proposed,  to 
take  in  determining  the  fate  of  that  important  te* 
gion,  he  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  the  territory 
which  separated  Mysore  from  the  confines  of  Cama- 
tic,  and  which  consisted  first  of  the  territory  of  Ani« 
cul,  situated  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  tract  of 
woody  hills,  between  Savendy  Droog  and  the  Cavery, 
and  next  of  the  Baramabal,  a  province  situated  on 
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the  intermediate  level  between  the  first  and  second  BOOK  IV. 
ranges  of  hills.  Immediately  after  the  termination  ^"^^'  ^' 
of  the  stratagem  against  Nunjeraj,  a  part  of  the  j.^^^ 
troops^  with  a  confidential  general,  were  detached  to 
occupy  this  intermediate  territory,  which  opened  a 
safe  communication  into  the  very  centre  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Arcot.  Anicul  and  Baramahal  were  se^ 
cured ;  and  the  General  proceeded  to  Pondicherry> 
imder  orders  from  Hyder,  to  settle  the  terms  of  co- 
operation with  the  French.  These  were  speedily 
adjusted ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1760,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Mysorean  army  arrived  at  Thiagar, 
which  was  surrendered  to  them  by  the  treaty.  The 
defeat  which  was  sustained  by  a  detachment  of  the 
English  army,  sent  to  intercept  the  Mysoreans  on 
their  march  to  Pondicherry,  greatly  elevated  the 
spirits  of  Hyder ;  and  inspired  him  with  a  resolution  to 
exert  his  strength  in  the  war  of  Camatic.  Several 
divisions  of  his  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  in 
Baramahal,  and  the  affairs  of  Camatic  might  have 
undergone  a  revolution,  had  not  a  storm  arisen  in 
another  quarter  which  it  required  all  the  address  and 
power  of  Hyder  to  elude. 

The  distant  employment  of  the  troops  of  Hyder, 
and  his  own  position,  with  a  small  detachment,  under 
command  of  the  guns  of  the  palace,  and  surrounded 
by  the  river,  which,  being  now  full,  it  was  impossible 
to  pass,  suggested  to  the  queen-mother  the  possibility 
of  cutting  hiih  off,  and  delivering  her  son  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  it  was  the  evident  intention  of 
Hyder  to  retain  him.  The  assistance  was  secured  of 
a  Mahratta  chief,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  in 
a  neighbouring  territory ;  and  a  cannonade  began. 
Hyder  soon  discovered  that  his  situation  was  des- 
per^te :  but  the  main  attack  being  deferred  till  the 
jurrival  of   the   Mahrattas,  night  came  on»   when 
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BOOR IV.  Hyder,  Mrith  the  assistance  of  a  few  boats,  crc^ssed  the 
"^^'^'  river  unperceived,  with  a  ^mall  body  of  horse»  l^^ix^ 
1767.  ^^  family  behind  him ;  and  having  travelled  i^ipetyT 
(d^t  miles  in  twenty  hours,  the  first  seventy-five  a? 
the  SQQoye  horse,  he  arrived  at  Bangalore.  He  was 
just  in  time  to  precede  the  orders  of  the  Rajah,  by 
which  the  gates  of  the  fort  would  have  been  shut 
against  him ;  and  he  now  hastened  to  cdleot  hi^ 
&^cefi^  of  which  those  serving  with  Lally  constitute^ 
m  prindpal  part. 

The  fortunes  of  Hyder  tottered  on  the  verge  of  a 
pitsdpioe.  The  troops,  which  were  hastening  tor 
fiords  him  from  Camatic  and  Baramahal  weite  inter- 
cepted by  Hxe  Mahrattas,  who  had  joined  the  Rajah ; 
•lid  besieged  in  their  camp.  The  utmost  efforts  of 
Hyder  were  ineffectual  to  relieve  theqi;  and  hi^ 
power  was  ready  to  drop  fro^)  his  hands  ;  when  the 
Mahrattas  agreed  to  march  off,  upon  receivjipg  the 
jeession  of  Baramahal,  and  the  payment  of  three  lacks 
of  rupees.  They  jiiad  engaged  their  services  to  Lally^ 
now  bagaegfed  in  Pondicherry ;  but  had  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  promise  of  a  large  sum  from  the  English 
Nabob,  on  condition  of'  returning  immediately  to 
Poonah.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  stipulation, 
so  fortunate  for  Hyder,  that  they  accepted  his  acjUli- 
tiOQol  br]})e;  and  the  man,  who  was  destined  to 
brii^  the  English  interests  io  the  brinic  of  ruin,  wi^ 
saved  by  a  stroke  of  English  politics. 

Hyder  took  the  field  against  the  forces  of  the 
R^^,  but  still  perceiving  himself  to  be  inferior  to 
;his  onewies,  he  todk  ft  resolution,  which  it  required 
Oriental  hypocrisy  wd  impjudence  to  form,  and  of 
which  nothing  less  than  Oriental  credulity  could  have 
been  the  dupe.  Unexpected^  unarmed,  and  alone> 
be  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant,  at  the  door  of 
Nunjeraj,  aod,  being  admitted,  prosti^ted  himself  at 
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Itt9  Ibet    He  acknowledged,  in  terms  of  bitter  an^-  fiooKiv. 
]^dh«  the  wrongs  of  which  he  was  guilty  toward  ^"^'^;^ 
the  first  and  giieatest  of  his  friends;  vowed  to  devote    ^^^^j 
Mb  fiitii#e  life  to  their  reparation ;  and  entreated  a . 
flnjki  and  sincere  union,  that  he  might  establish  Nun-- 
jeraj  in  the  station  of  honour  and  power  in  which  be 
had  formerly  beheld  him.     It  requires  a  high  degree 
of  improbability  to  prevent  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind from  believing  what  they   vehemently  wish« 
Nimjeraj  was  gained ;  and  lent  his  troops,  his  exer- 
tions, his  name,  and  his  influence,  to  give  ascendancy 
to  the  cause  of  Hyder.  Fraud  was  an  operative  instn3K 
mdttt  in  the  hands  of  this  i&piring  general,    finding 
himself  intercepted  with  the  small  detachment  whidk 
had  Adcompanied  him  on  his  sudden  journey  to  the 
H^l^reat  of  Nunjeraj,  and  his  junction  with  the  main 
1x>dy  of  his  army  which  he  had  left  to  hang  during 
his  absMce  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  rendered 
^yfficuit,  and  his  situation  dangerous,  he  forged  letters, 
in  the  name  of  Nunjeraj,  to  the  principal  comman- 
ders in  the  hostile  army,  letters  purporting  to  be  the 
re^H  of  a  conspiracy  into  which  these  commanders 
had  sdready  entered  to  betray  their  General  to  Nun- 
ja*aj.  '  The  bearer  was  seized  of  course ;  and  the 
letters  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  General,  who 
ftdffled  the  fondest  wishes  of  Hyder,  by  taking  the 
pamc,  and  running  away  fix)m  the  army.     During  its 
confusion  it  was  assailed  by  the  main  body  of  Hyder's 
forces  in  the  rear,  by  the  detachment  with  himself  in 
front ;  and  yielded  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.  The 
triumph  of  Hyder  was  now  secured.     He  delayed, 
only  till  he  augmented  his  army,  and  took  possession 
of  the  lower  country ;  when  he  ascended  the  Ghauts, 
and  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1761,  ariived  at  the 
eap^tid.     He  sent  to  the  Rajah  a  messi^ ;  *<  That 
large  sums  were  due  to  Hyder  ^ by  the  State,- atfd 
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BOOK  IV.  ought  to  be  liquidated :  After  the  payment  of  thefl^ 
^^^'  ^'  arrears,  if  the  Rajah  should  be  pleased  to  continue 
1 767.  him  in  his  service,  it  was  well ;  if  not,  Hyder  Would 
depart,  and  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere."  The  mean- 
ing of  this  humble  communication  no  one  misunder^ 
stood.  It  was  arranged,  that  districts  should  be  re^ 
served  to  the  amount  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  for  the 
personal  expenses  of  the  Rajah,  and  one  lack  for 
those  of  Nunjeraj ;  and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the 
whole  country  the  management  should  be  taken  by 
Hyder,  with  the  charge  of  providing  for  the  expenses^ 
civil  and  military,  of  the  government.  From  this 
period  Hyder  was  undisputed  master  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore. 

Hyder  was  fortunately  cast  at  one  of  those  recur- 
ring periods  in  the  history  of  Oriental  nations ;  when> 
the  springs  of  the  ancient  governments  being  worn 
out,  and  political  dissolution  impending,  a  prq)er 
union  of  audacity  and  intrigue  has  usually  elevated 
some  adventurer  to  the  throne.  The  degraded  satua^ 
tion  of  the  Rajah^  and  the  feeble  and  unskilful  admi- 
nistration of  the  two  brothers,  opened  an  avenue  to 
power,  of  whicli  Hyder  was  well  qualified  to  avail 
himself:  The  debilitated  and  distracted  government 
of  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan;  the  dreadful  blow 
which  the  Mahrattas  had  just  received  at  the  battle 
of  Paniput ;  and  the  fierce  and  exhaustive  contentions 
which  the  rival  strangers  in  Camatic  were  waging 
against  one  another,  left  all  around  a  wide  expanse, 
in  which,  without  much  resistance,  h^  might  expect 
to  reap  an  opulent  harvest :  And  had  it  not  hap- 
pened, by  a  singular  train  of  circumstances,  that  he 
was  opposed  by  the  arms  of  a  people,  whose  progress 
in  knowledge  and  in  the  arts  was  far  superior  to  his 
own,  he,  and  his  son,  would  probably  have  extended 
their  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
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In  prosecution  of  the  design  which  Bassalut  Jung  book  IV. 
had  formed  to  render  himself  independent  of  Ni;5am  ^^^^'  ^' 
AK,  he  proceeded,  about  the  month  of  June  in  1761,  i»fQ*j^ 
to  the  reduction  of  Sera.  This  was  a  province,  for- 
merly governed  by  a  Nabob,  or  deputy,  of  the  Subah- 
dar  of  Deccan.  It  was  now  possessed  by  the  Mah* 
rattas.  But  the  shock  which  the  Mahratta  power 
had  sustained  by  the  disaster  of  Paniput,  inspired 
Bassalut  Jung  with  the  hope  of  making  a  conquest  of 
Sera.  By  his  approach  to  the  territories  of  Hyder, 
that  vigilant  chief  was  quickly  brought  near  to  watch 
his  operations.  Bassalut  Jung  was,  by  a  short  ex* 
perience,  convinced  that  his  resources  were  unequal  to 
Iris  enterprise ;  and  as  his  elder  brother  was  imprisoned 
ty  Nizam  Ali,  on  the  18th  of  July,  his  presence  at 
the  seat  of  his  own  government  was  urgently  required. 
That  the  expedition  might  not  appear  to  have  been 
undertaken  in  vain,  he  made  an  offer  to  Hyder  of  the 
Nabobship  of  Sera,  though  yet  unconquered,  for 
three  lacks  of  rupees;  and  formally  invested  him 
with  the  office  and  title,  under  the  name  of  Hyder 
Ali  Khan  Behauder,  which  he  afterwards  bore.  The 
allied  chiefs  united  their  armies,  and,  having  speedily 
reduced  the  country  to  the  obedience  of  Hyder,  took 
leave  of  each  other  about'  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1762. 

Hyder  continued  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the 
two  Balipoors ;  over  Gooti,  the  territory  of  the  Mah- 
ratta chieftain  Morari  Row  ;  received  the  submission 
of  the  Polygars  of  Raidroog,  Harponelly,  and  Chit- 
tkdroog ;  and  early  in  1 763  he  marched  under  the 
invitation  of  an  impostor,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
young  Rajah  of  Bednore,  to  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom.  The  territory  of  Bednore  includes  the 
summit  of  that  part  of  the  range  of  western  hills, 
which,  at  a  height  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  feet 
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BOORiv,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  nine  months  of  the 
^^^'  ^'  year  involved  in  rain  and  moisture,  which  dothe 
1767.  them  with  the  most  enormous  trees,  and  the  moat 
profuse  vegetation,  overlook  the  provinces  of  Canazm 
and  Malabai-.  The  capital  and  fort  of  Bednore,  situp 
ated  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills,  extended  its 
sway  over  the  maritime  r^;ion  of  Canara,  and  on  th^ 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  as  £ar  as  Santa  Bednore 
and  Hoolalkera,  within  twenty  miles  of  Chittledroog. 
This  country  had  sufl^ed  little  from  the  calamities 
of  recent  war>  and  the  riches  of  the  capital,  which 
was  eight  miles  in  circumference,  are  represented  a^ 
having  been  immense.  Hyder  made  the  conquest 
with  great  ease,  and  confessed  that  the  treasure 
which  he  acquired  in  Bednore  was  the  grand  instnir 
ment  of  his  future  greatness.  ^ 

Hyder  devoted  his  mind  with  great  intensity  to 
the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  and  efficient  admi- 
abtration  in  this  country;  which  opened  to  him  a 
new  scene  of  conquest.  He  took  possession  of 
Soonda,  a  distoict  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bedr 
nore :  He  reduced  to  submission  and  dependanoe  the 
Nabob  of .  Savanoor,  a  territory  which  formed  a  deep 
indentation  between  his  recent  acquisitions  of  Sera 
and  Soonda :  And  he  rapidly  extended  his  norther* 
frontier  across  the  rivers  Werda,  Malpurba,  and  Gut- 
purba,  almost  to  the  banks  of  the 


>  Colooel  Wilks  tliinks  he  estimates  tKe  auooDt  of  it  rerjr  low  mi 
1^000,000/.  sterling.  More  likely  it  was  not  a  third  of  the  aum.  ^  The 
immense  property,''  he  calls  it,  ^*  of  the  most  opulent  oommerdal  town 
of  the  East,  and  full  of  rich  dwellings.'^  The  souDd  judgment  of  CoUmtl 
Wilks  generally  preserves  him,  much  better  than  Oriental  g^UeoMn  in 
,  general,  from  the  strain  of  Eastern  hyperbole.  The  richest  commercial 
town  of  the  East,  neither  a  sea-port,  nor  on  any  great  line  of  .comms- 
nication,  in  a  situation  almost  inaccessible,  on  the  top  of  fiowbolesome 
mottntains!  Besides,  there  is  little  opulence  in  any  house  in  India,  or  in 
any  shop.  The  chief  article  of  splendour  is  jewels,  which  almost  always 
are  carried  away,  or  hid,  upon  the  appearance  of  danger. 
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This  daring  ipfogeregSy  • 'hawevef»  agoibMoughtthjeiBODiirvj 
Mahrattaa  upon  his  hands.     Since  the  battle  of  Pa^'^^^^ 
niput,  they  had,  in'<3iis  qiiarter  of  Indil^  bn^n  poshed    ^^^^^ 
with  some  vigcfWihy  Ni£a«i  Ati^  the  riefw  .Sttbahdar, 
who>  at  the  oorumeod^m^nt  df  his  reign,  gave  sonae 
signs  of  imlitar J  ardour  and  iaient.     He  had  con* 
strained '  them*  to  testore  •  the  celebrated  fortress  af 
Dowlatabad,  in  1763;  ai>d^  in  1768,  carried  -  his  arms^ 
to  Poona,  the  capital ;   which  he  reduced  to  ashes.: 
The  accotnmbdation  which  succeeded  this^v«nt,  and 
tb^  oGcupiatien  which,  the  Nizam  was  noiw^  receiving' 
by  the  war  fdr  iheiredodticm  of  bis.  bvotber  /Bassdiiit^ 
Jong,  seeiwd'to  Resent  an  >opport«niity  iio'the  Mdhft 
rttttas  of  chaslisitig  the '  encroadiments  ef  a;  ndgfar-^ 
boor,  whom ;  ps  jet !  they ^de8pised;    Mtxiao^  Sbmr, 
whoy  third  in  order  of ^  tine,  hdd,  luid^r  the  t^de-'of 
Peshiwa*  or  Prime  MiniMerpdubcceded  to  the  supreme 
authority  among  the  MaUratta  ptotes^  crossed  tlie' 
K.istna  in  May,  1764,  with  an  army  whicb  greatly* 
otttoumb^red  tfaart  ^  which.  Hyder  Wa6  able  to  iaciing 
into  the  field;'     He  sustained  a  tedious,  unequal 
con€ict»  which  greatly  rednc^fcuid^dishearteiied  hisr 
army,  till  1766;   wbeU'  th&  Mahmttas  '^eed  :tb 
Mkcr  upon  conditioii  that  he  should  restore  ibe^i^ 
tricts  wrested  from  Morari  Row'y  relinquish  aU  claiiin» 


Vi 


• )  O^.  Wilk»fltiiked^  on  this  ooeuslon,  aj^i^^"'  remark^  the  spirit  of 
vbich  should  have  Baved^iimlrdiB  the  pfcumauy  exaggerajtioiis  mehdoveid 
ahove.  "  1  have  found  ft  proper,"  he  says,  **  to  distrust  myni^^nuscripta 
in  statements  of  nUmhers  more  than  in  any  other  case!  In  no  country, 
and  in  ne  inccamstaace,  i%  it  safe  M'trbsi  to  any  statefaehiit  «f  numbers 
that  is  not,derivedfroip  df^tual  returns.-  Evea  Sir  Eyre.  Cqote^  who§^ 
keen  and  experienced  eye  might  be  considered, a  .safe  guide,  and  whosa 
pare  mind  never  harboured  a  thought  of  exaggeration,  states  th^  for<^  of 
Hytov'  m  the. battle  of  Porto  Novo,  let  July,  1781>'to  havel)e6n' ftom 
140,000 to  150,000  horse  and  irregular  infantry,  besides  twenty-five  bat- 
talions of  reguUrsy  when 'it  is  certain  that  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
80,000/'    Hist.  Sketches,  p.  461. 
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BOOKiv.i^on  the  tarritoiy  (tf  SaT«iioor»  and  pay  tliirty*two 

^^'^  lacks  of  rupees. 
|i^QY^  He  hastoied  to  give  order  to  his  recent  conqiiests 
in  the  east,  which  the  late  interruption  of  his  pros- 
perity had  animated  into  rebelUoD.  As  his  forts  and 
garrisOM  had  remained  firm,  these  dtsturhaaces  were 
speedily  reduced,  and  he  immediately  turned  his  eye 
to  new  acquisitions.  Having  employed  ithe  greater 
part  of  the  year  1765  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  his 
government,  and  repairing  his  losses,  he  descended 
int6  Canara  in  the  beginning  of  1766^  with  the  de- 
dared  intention  of  makii^  the  conquest  of  Malahar. 
After  an  irregular  war  of  some  duration  with  the 
NlEiirst  the  whole  country  submitted ;  and  a  few  sub- 
se^v^t.  struggles  only  affwded  an  opportunity  fcMr 
-  eutting  off  the  moat  refinctory  subjects,  and  esta- 
hUshing  a  more  conidete  -subjection.  He  had  «ii« 
ootnplished  this  io^Mirtant  enterprise  befwe  the  cud 
of  the  year  1766,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Seringa 
apatam,  by  intelligence  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Madoo  Row  had  issued  from  Poena;  Nizam  Ali^ 
with  an  English  corps,  was  advancing  firom  Hy- 
derabad ;  the  English  had  already  sent  to  attack  some 
of  his  dirtriets  which  interfered  with  Camatic ;  and 
all  these  powers  wexe  joined,  according  to  report,  in 
one  grand  confederacy  for  the  conquest  of  Mysore. 
I^izam  All,  however,  and  the  English^  wece  the  only 
enemies  whom  it  was  immediately  necessary  to  op* 
pose;  and  the  Nizam,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
easily  converted  into  an  ally.  In  this  state  of  his 
kingdom  and  fortunes,  he  began  his  first  war  with  the 
English,  in  1767.* 

He  was  exai^ierated,  not  only  by  the  readiness 

I  Bor  tht  Life  of  Hyder,  the  Resewchei  of  Col.  Wiiks,  p.  940— 4Ta, 
we  the  best  source  of  intelligence. 
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• 

with  which,  in  the  late  ti^aty  with  the  Nizf»|is  the  bookiv, 
English  had  agreed  to  join  in  hos^ties  against  him,  ^"^^'^^ 
but  by  an  actual  invasion  of  his  dominions.    Under  ^ \hm^ 
the  pretence  that  it  formerly  belonged  to  Camatiq^ 
but  chiefly,  induced,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  consi^      ^ 
deration  of  the  passage  which  it  afforded  m  ^P^q^y 
into  the  heart  of  that  country,  the  English  h^  sent  it 
Major,  with  some  Europeans  and  two  battalions  nf 
Sepoys,  into  Baramahl,  who,  unhappily,  were  just 
atrong  enough  to  overrun  the  open  territory,  and 
enrage  its  master;  but  were  unable  to  make  any 
impressioD  upon  the  strong  forts,  mudi  less  to  secure 
possession  of  the  country. 

It  was  by  means  of  Maphuz  Khan,  the  brother  of 
ihe  Engiish  Nabob,  who  had  acted  as  an  enenfy  of 
Ihe  English  from  the  period  of  his  rec^  as  suiter  of 
Bfadura  and  Tinivelly,  I3iat  Hyder  effected  h]S'\al- 
Uanee  with  the  Nizam.  The  Englidi  eoqis,  itodcr 
Colonel  Smith,  which  had  followed  the  Nizam  into 
•Hydei^s  dominions,  had  separated  from  hb  army, 
tepoh  intimation  of  the  design  which  that  faitUns 
jistti^per  was  supposed  to  entertain.  The  Nabob 
JSjshomed  Ali,  who  had  eady  intelligence  of  the 
views  of  the  Nizam,  urged  the  Presidency  to  aitack 
his  camp  before  the  junction  of  the  Mysorean.  The 
advice,  however,  was  ne^ected^  and,  in  the  month  of 
September,  Colonel  Smith  was  attacked  on  his 
maich,  near  Changamal,  by  the  imited  forces  of  the 
«ew  allies.  Me  sustained- the  attack,  which,  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  was  vigorously  maintained;  and  for 
that  time  vqielled  the  enemy.  He  found  himself, 
however,  under  the  necessity  of  flight ;  and  marching 
thirty^sfat  hours,  without  refreshment,  he  arrivvd  at 
TriiMmialbe«  Me  here  enclosed  himself  within  the 
waHs  of  the  fort,  fix)al  which  he  soon  beheld  the  aur^ 


4sb  Nixam  AH  ^^eriiJtyder^, 

BOOKiy.  rounding  country  covered  by  the  trobpftof  ^beetietoiy; 
/^^^  ®-  and  desolated  with  fire  and  sword.         i  ^  -•   '  '  .     - 


1^.^  He  remained  not  long  an  idte  ^pectatcov  l^ugh  .1 
weakness  compelled  him  to  act  with  caution.  ;  He 
encamped  for  a  few  days  under  the  walls  of  Triho* 
malee,  iand  afterwards  near  a  place  called  Calishy** 
W^um,  about  ten  niiles  further  to  the  north.  While 
the  army  lay  in  this  situation,  Hyder  planned  an 
expedition,  from  which  important  consequences  might 
have  ensued.  He  detached  into  Camatic  5000 
horse,  who '  marched  without  *  opposition,  to  Ithe  very 
precincts  of  Madras;  The  \Aace  was  oooapl^elj 
taken  by  surprise.  The  President  and  Coimcil  were 
at  their  garden  houses,  without  the  town!;  ancL  bad 
'toot  the  Mysoreans  been  more  eager 'to  plunder,  Itbail 
to  improve  the  advantages  which  their  "ubexpeot^ 
-dnival  had  procured,  the  sd^ure  of  the  English  duefi 
nngfat.have  enabled  them  to;  dictate  the  terms  df 
•pieace.  ■ .     j  ^ 

Before  >  the  rains  compelled  the  EngKA  anhy  to 
'fetife  into '  cantonments  at  Wandewnslv  Cdlonel 
Smith  attacked  the  enemy,  with  some  advantage^ 
before  Trinomalee.  In  the  meaii  time  Nizam  Afi^ 
whote  respisrces  could  ill  endure,  a  prbtrac(ed  contest, 
'or  the  disordered  state  of  his  .governmeDt!  €{  tedieus 
^absence,  gmw  heartily  sick  of  the  war;  and  diirmg 
tlie  period  of  inactivity  signified  to'  the  JEnglish  )A 
desire  of  negotiation.  As  a  secnnty  against,  deoep- 
iion  Colonel  Smith  insisted  tiftat  he  ^ould  first  sepa- 
rate his:  troops  from  those  of  Hyder.  !  JBut  in  the 
mean  time  the  period  of  operations  returned;  -and 
the  EngUsh  commander,  now  respectably  reiofomHl 
HiarehiBd  towards  the  enemy,  who  in  the  inoiith  of 
Decemliieir  had  taken  th^  field  on  the  further  ;8i^  of 
"Vdcvi.  'The  two  arfailes 'raet^  aodaisne'to  adCbn, 
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between  Anbboor  and  Wanombaddj,  when  Hyder  BOOK  iv. 
and  Kis  ally  were  defeated,  and  fled  to  CaTerypatnam.  ^^^* 
This  disaster  quickened  the  decision  of  the  Nizam;  nea. 
who  now  lost  not  any  time  in  S6i)arathig .  his  troops 
from  the  .M jrebreans ;  ^d  commencing  his  negotiation 
with  the  £liglish«  A  treaty  was  qoncluded  between 
the  Siibahdar,  the  Nabob,  and  the  English,  in  Fe- 
bruary 1768';  by  which  the  titles  of  the  Nabob,  and 
the  grants  which  he  had  received  were  confirmed; 
the  .fyrmer  conditions  respecting  the  Northern  Circars 
wore  renewed;  the-  duanee,  or  revenues,  in  othet 
words  the  government  of  Carnatic  Balagaut,  a  coun* 
try.  possessed  bjr  Hyder,  was  in  name  consigned  to 
thelkiglish,  subject  to  a  payment  of  seven  lacs  per 
annum  to  the  Nizam,  and  the  tribute  or  chout  to  thb 
Mahrslttas;  the  English  agreed  to  assist  the  Nizam 
with  two  battalions  of.  Sepoys,  and  six  pieces  of  can-» 
non»  as  often  as  required;  and  the  tribute  due  to 
the  Nizam  for  the  Cirears  was  reduced  from  nine 
lacs  perpetual,  to  seven  lacs  per  annum,  for  the  spaoe 
ofsixyears*^ 

* 

1  Collection  of  Treaties  (printed  181S),  p.  S64,  S72.  The  Presidency 
held  op  to  the  Direcroi*9  the  oec^ssity  of  supporting  the  Nizam,  as  a 
harrier  against  the  Mahrattas^^a  yk}\\cy  of  which  tlie  Directors  entirely 
disapproved.  Bengal  Letter^  IGth;  March,  1763;  Fifth  Report,  Secret 
Comnaittee,  1781,  Appendix  No.  6.  See  too  a  lettei>  13th  May,  1768, 
Koas*s  Appendixy  p.  51 T*  io  which  the  comiecttou  with  the.  Nizam  is 
strongly  reprobated.  ^*  It  is  not/'  tliey  say,  **  for  the  Company  to  tak§ 
the  part  of'  umpires  of  Indostan.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  imprMdeat 
measures  you  have  taken,  ti\e  oouotry  powers  would  have  formed  a  ba» 
lance  of  power  among  themselves.  We  wish  to  see  the  Indiuo  Princes 
remain  as  a  check  upon  oue  another,  without  our  interiering.''— They, 
declare  expressly, "  With  respect  to  the  Nizam  and  Hyder  Ali,  it  is  our 
interest  chat  iiaither  of  them  should  be  totally  crushed.''  To  the  same 
purpose,  see  lb.  p.  529.  In  another  letter,  dated  17th  March,  1769, 
after  telling  the  Madras  Presidency,  that  they  had  paid  no  regard  to  th« 
above  injunctions^  and  to  the  whole  tenori  which  was  to  the  same  effect^ 
uf  all  the  instructions  of  their  employers,  they  say,  **  It  is  with  the  at* 
most  anxiety  and  displeasure  that  we  see  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Subab,  by  which  he  cedes  to  the  Company  the  Duanpy  of  tbf 
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BOOK  IV.     The  victory  gained  over  the  united  forces  of  th^ 
Chaf.s.  ^i^^  jmj  jjjgjj^  gjjjj  separation  by  treaty ,  derated 

1768.  ^^  Madras  government  to  a  high  tone  of  ambition. 
They  resolved  not  to  carry  their  arms  into  Mysore^ 
but  to  make  the  conquest  and  acquisition  of  ti» 
country.  They  pressed  JNIahomed  All  to  join  the 
army,  that  the  war  might  as  far  as  possible  appear  to 
be  his.  *^  They  pompously"  (as  the  Directors  after* 
wards  reproached  them)  **  appointed  him  Pfaousdar 
of  Mysore,"  and  afterwards  accused  him,  for  aocepting 
that  very  title,  **  of  an  insatiable  desire  of  extending^ 
his  dominions."^  To  bring  the  conduct  of  the  war 
still  more  under  the  control  of  the  Presidency,  they 
sent  to  the  army  two  members  of  council,  as  field 
deputies,  without  whose  concurrence  no  c^rations 
should  be  carried  on.  These  members  oompeUed  the 
commander  of  the  troops  to  renounce  his  own  scheme 
of  operations,  that  he  might  act  offensively  against 
Mysore.  The  English  army,  however,  too  feeble  for 
the  ^iterprise,  acted  without  enei^ ;  and  the  sum* 
mer  of  1768  passed  in  unavailing  movements  and 
diminutive  attempts.  Hyder,  the  newness  of  whose 
government  could  not  long  dispense  with  his  pre* 
sence,  was  well  inclined  to  postpone  his  struggle  with 
;the  English,  and  made  in  September  an  overture  to* 

y^arnatic  Balaghant;  a  measure  bo  totally  repugnant  *to  oar  moft  positiTa 
and  repeated  orders,  not  to  extend  our  possessions  beyond  the  Qimatic. 
• . .  •  Our  displeasure  hereat  is  aggravated,  by  the  ctisengenuous  manner 
in  which  these  afiairs  are  represented  to  us  in  your  adviees/'  They  ex- 
press a  strong  opinion  on  the  passion  of  their  servants  for  interferrng 
extensively  with  the  native  powers.  **  We  cannot  take  a  view  of  your 
Conduct,  from  the  commencement  of  your  negotiation  ibt  the  Circars, 
without  the  strongest  disapprobatiun ;  and  when  we  see  the  opulent  for* 
tunes,  suddenly  acquired  by  our  servants,  who  are  returned  since  that 
period,  it  gives  hut  too  much  weight  to  the  public  opinion,  that  the  rage 
for  negotiations,  treaties,  and  aUtances,  kin  priviUe  edvamiage  /or  itn 
obfect  more  than  the  pfubUe  goodT'    Ibid.  p.  590,  591.    ' 

*  Letter  from  the  Directors  to  Governor  and  Council  of  Madras,  17th 
Ifftidi,  1769. 
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wards  peace.  It  was  received,  however^  with  great  BOOKIV. 
haughtiiiess  by  the  Presidency^  wh9se  persuasbn  of  ^°^^'  ^' 
the  weakness  of  thdr  enemy,  and  hopes  of  a  speedy  1759. 
conquest  cf  his  reahn^  it  only  tended  to  increase  and 
taflame.  In  the  oan^an  time  Hydar  was  by  no  means 
inattentive  to  the  war.  He  took  the  considerable 
ibrt  of  Mulwaggle;  and  gained  some  advantages  over 
Cobnel  Wood,  who  attenqtted  in  vain  to  recover  the 
place.  The  Presidency,  dissatisfied  with  the  progress 
of  the  war,  under  Colonel  Smith, 'who  was  highly 
exaspefated  by  the  control  of  thfi  fidd  deputies,  re- 
oa]]ed  4hat  respectable  officer;  and  Mahomed  Ali, 
whom  they  had  in  some  measure  forced  to  join  the  . 
amy,  but  who  was  now  unvdUing  to  leave  it,  th^ 
oeiimandcd,  under  pain  of  deprivation^  to  return. 
The  army  became  weak  and  despondent,  through 
sickness  and  desertion.  Hyd^  di^layed  increasing 
vigour.  He  attacked  Colonel  Wood,  who  was  una* 
Ue  to  save  his  baggage.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
he  had  necovered  all  the  conquered  districts ;  and  in 
January,  1769»  carried  his  usual  ravages  into  Car- 
natic.  He  penetrated  ixito  the  district  of  Trichi- 
nopoly;  and  ^tached  one  of  his  Generals  into  the 
provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinivelly,  which  he  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste^  The  English  army  were  un- 
provided with  horse,  and  could  neither  overtake  the 
march  of  Hyder,  nor  interrupt  his  devastations.  No 
part  of  the  southern  division  of  Camatic  escaped  his 
destructive  ravages,  except  the  dominions  of  the  Ra- 
jah of  Tanjore,  who  saved  himself  by  a  timely  ac- 
commodation, and  whose  alliance  Hyder  was  soli- 
citous to  gain.  Colonel  Smith  was  again  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  English  forces,  and  by  judicious 
movements  straitened  the  operations  of  Hyder.  He 
even  interposed  with  dexterity  a  detachment  between 
Hyder  and  his  own  country,  which  was  of  the  less 
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^obk  tv.  importance,  however,  to  that'  warrier,  as  he  drew  has 
^^^^^  resoim^s  from  the  country  in  which  he  fought^ 
2  ^59^   *     Hyder  now  meditated  a  stroke,  which  hfe  executed 
with   great  felicity   and  address.     Sending  ^  biB 
^heavy   baggage   and  collected  ,^under  home  from 
Pondicherry,   which   during  this  incursion   he  had 
^twice  visited  to  confer  with  the  French,  he  drew  the 
•English  arrtiy,  by  a  series  of  artful  movements,-  to  h 
considerable  distance  from  Madras,  when,   putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  6000  cavalry,  and  performing 
a  march  of  120'  MQes  in  a  spac^e  of  three  days,  he 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  motint'  of  San  Thome,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  capital.     From 
thi^  he  dispatched  a  n^essag^  td  the  Govenkoiv  requit- 
in|^  that  h  negotiation  for  ^e^qe  should  ImmediiBkely 
•be  opened ;  and  that  in*  the  mean  time  the  approach 
i^f  the  army  in  the  field  should  be  forbidden*    The 
•Presfelency  were   struck   with  consiefrnation.     The 
fort  might  undolibtedly  have  held  out  t^  the  atiitil 
of 'Smith;  but  the  open  town,  with  its  riebes»  thie 
adjacent  country;  and  the  garden  houses  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council,  would  have  been  ravaged  and 
destroyed.     The  Presidency  were  now  serioudy  in- 
clined td  peatce;  and  notwithstanding  the  unfevour- 
ableness  of  their  situation,  they  agreed  to  negotiate 
tipon  Hyder's  terms.     A  treaty  was  concluded  on 
'the  4th  of  April,  1769j  consisting  of  two  grand  con- 
ditions; first,  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests,  in- 
eludihg  the  cession  to   Hyder  of  a  small  district, 
which  had  formerly  been  cut  off  from  the  Mysorean 
dominions;   and  secondly,  mutual  aid,  and  alliance 
in  defensive  wars. 

The  disasters  of  the  war  in  Carnatic,  with  the  dis- 
order's which  pervaded  the  government  of  Bengal, 
excited  the  most  vidlent  apprehensions  in  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  reduced  sixty  per  cent,  the  price  of  East 

}  «  9  0  • 
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India  Stock.     The  treaty  with  Hyder  was  the  bed  BOOK  I  v. 
on  which  the  resentments  of  the  Directors  sought  to  ^"^*''^' 
repose.     It  is  very  observable,  however,  that  their    u^g^ 
letters  on  this  subject  abound  much  more  with  terms 
of  vague  and  general  rejMtiach,  than  with  any  clear 
designation  of  mischief  to  which  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were  calculated  to  give  birth.     They  ac-       ^ 
"cuse  the  Presidency  of  irresolution,  and  incapacity; 
and  tell  them  that  by  the  feebleness  with  which  thefy 
'hitd  carried  on  the  war,  and  the  pusillanimity  with 
which  they  had  made  peace  at  the  dictation  of  an 
"enemy,  "  they  bad  laid  a  foundation  for  the  natives     * 
of  Hindustan  to  think  they  may  insult  the  Company 
at  pleasure  with  impunity."    Yet  they  pretended  not, 
that  a  mutual  renunciation   of  conquests  was  not 
better  than'  a  continuation  of  the  war ;  or  that  the 
vain  boast  of  4i^ving  Hyder's  light  cavalry  from  the 
'Walls  of  Manias  would  not  have  been  dearly  pur- 
chased with  the  ravage  of  the  city  of  Madras,  and ' 
the  surrouniUng    country.     The   Presideiicy  affirm 
that  they  **  were  compelled  to  niake  peace  for  waist 
of  money  to  wage  war."^     And  the  only  imprudent 
article  of  the  treaty,  in  which,  however,  th^re.  was 
nothing  of  humiliation^  or  inconsistency  with   the 
train  of  the  Company's  policy,  was  the  reciprocation 
of  military  assistance ;   bec&use  of  Uiis  the  evident 
tendency  (a  circumstance  however  which  seemed  not 
ever  to  be  greatly  deprecated,)  was  to  embroil  them 
wiUi  other  powers,^ 

»  Letter  to  the  Coart  of  Directors,  23d  March,  1770  ;  Ileus's  App. 
p,  1415. 

*  For-diese  transactioilS,  besides  the  priftted  official  documenUs»  the 
w^-iofQimed,  but  not  impartial  author,  of  the  History  and  Management 
of  the  East  India  Company,  has  been,  with  caution,  foUowed,  together 
with  Robson's  Life  of  Hyder  Ali,  corrected  from  authentic  MSS.  by  lifr. 
Grant. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

t  1 

PuiUo  opi^  in  £.gU,U  Procoli^.  i»  Oc. 
India  House,  and  in  Parliament — Plan  of  Sw- 
pervisors — Plan  of  a  King's  Commimoner-^Is^ 
crease  of  pecuniary  Difficulties — Dividend  raised 
^—Company  unable  to  meet  their  Obligations^^ 
Parliamentary  Inquiry — Ministerial  ReU^ — 
An  Acty  which  changes  the  Constitution  of  the 
Company — Tendency  of  the  Change — Financial 
and  Commercial  State. 

BOOKIV.JLHE  affairs  of^the  Company  exdted  various  and 
^^^'^*  oonfltcting  passions  in  Englmid ;   and  gave  jriae  to 


1769.  23^^^™!^  ^  ™oi^  ^^^  ordinary  importance.  7%e 
act  of  parliament  liavittg  expired  which  limited  the 
amount  of  dividend  in  1767>  the  Directors  exdaitned 
against  a  renewal  of  the  restriction,  as  transfinrring 
the  powers  of  the  Company  to  parliament,  subverting 
the  privileges  of  their  charter,  and  rendering  inaecune 
the  property  of  every  commercial  and  corpoiaUe  body 
in  the  kingdom.  They  0ven  presented  to  parliament 
.a  petition,  in  which  these  arguments  were  vehe- 
mently enforced ;  and  so  well  by  this  time  ware  they 
represented  in  that  assembly,  that  a  sufficiency  of 
orators  was  not  wanting,  who  in  both  Houses  wp- 
ported  their  daims.  Opposite  views,  notwithstand- 
ing, prevailed ;  and. an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  tiie 
.  increase  (^  the  dividend  beyoB4  ten  per  cent,  till  the 
1st  day  of  February^  1769* 
Before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  Coiopany^ 
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who  were  aQxioiu  to  evade  the  questbn  reqpectingBOORiv. 
the  public  daim  to  the  soverdgntj  of  the  Indiui  ter*  ^''^'^* 
litory,  verj  assiduouslj  negotiated  with  the  miiiister  ji^^^ 
a  temporaTy  arrangemeDt.  After  a  great  deal  of 
canferetioe  and  ccnrespondence,  an  act  was  passed,  in 
April,  1769f  to  the  fdlowing  effect:  That  the  terri* 
tdrial  rerenues  in  India  should  be  held  hy  the  Com- 
pany fiw  five  years  to  come ;  that  in  conside)ration 
of  this  benefit  tl^ej  should  pay  into  the  exchequer 
40Q»000/.  every  year ;  that,  if  the  revenues  aUowed, 
they  might  increase  the  dividend,  by  augmentations 
Bot  exceeding  one  per  cent,  in  one  year,  to  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent. ;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dividend  diould  fall  below  ten  per  cent.,  the  pay- 
ment into  the  exchequer  should  obtain  a  proportional 
reduction,  and  entirdy  cease  if  the  dividend  should 
decline  to  six  per  cent. ;  that  the  Company  should^ 
during  each  year  of  die  term,  export  British  mer- 
diandiae,  exclusive  of  naval  and  militaiy  stores,  to 
the  amount  of  S80,887/« ;  and  that  when  they  should 
have  paid  their  ample  contract  debts  bearing  in* 
terest,  and  reduced  tfaev  bonded  debt  to  an  equality 
with  their  loans  to  government,  ihey  should  add  to 
these  loans  the  surfdus  of  their  receipts  at  an  interest 
of  two  per  cent.^  This  agreement  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Company^  was  made,  it  is  obvious,  upon 
the  same  supposition,  ttmt  of  a  great  surplus  revenue^ 
upon  which  its  successors  have  been  made,  and  with 
the  saime  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grievous  failure  in  the  an- 
nual treasures,  which  they  had  been  so  confidently 
promised ;  and  which,  with  all  the  credulity  of  vio- 
lent wishes,  they  had  so  fondly  and  confidently  prCK 
mised  themselves;  excited,  bodi  in  the  Company, 

«  ActOGto.III.ct4. 


4,2B  Scheme  cf  sending     -       «  ^ 

BOOK  TV.  and  in  the  natiop,  the  most  vehement  complfliatv 
^^^'^^'  ^'  against  the  mainagei-s  in  India,  to  whose  mkbondact 
•1769.  '^^'^^^^b^  4ihe  disaptM»xitmqeit  of  hopes  which  #i 
coxJiabt  tould  >ha^e  reali^ed.^:  A  grand  invesdgab 
tioii  aad|  refemi:were  decreed-  'And  for  the  per-^ 
fom^ooe,.  after :  great  ccmsuitationr;  it  Ui&  rdsolved; 
that  /tbrtee  pbrsons  should  be  ahdsen,  iviiofie  aoqiudi^ 
anbe  with  Indiait  dflfairs,  and:  whose  charade  fioir 

'  _  •  M, 

talents,  diligence,  and  probity,  shoifld  afford  the^be'st 
security  for  the  right  discharge  of  so  important  h 
trust ;  and  that  they  should  be  s^it  out,  in  thenamie 
and  with  the  character  of  Supervisors^  and  with  poweni 
adapted  to  the  exigence,  of  the  case.  Mr.  Vansittarfc, 
the .  late  Governor  of  Bengal^.  Mr.  Scrailon,  and  €<>• 
lonel  Ford,  were  recommended  as  the  three'  com* 
missiondrs ;  arid  it  was  proposed  to  invest  theoi  with 
alinost  all  the  pow^s  which  the  Company  them** 
selves^  'if  pri^sent  in  India,  would  possess ;  a  power  of 
eaperseding  the  operatidns  and  suspending  the  au« 
thority  of  the  Presidents  and  X!!oundls,  of  investigate 
ing  every  department  of  the  serviioe,  and  estaUisbtng 
such  ;regtdationi  as  the  interests  of  the  Company 
might  seem  to  require*  Tte  scheme  was  indeed  op* 
posed  with  great  vehemence,  by  all  those  who  fa^ 
voured  the  persons  now  invested  with  the  governing 
powers  in  India ;  by  all  those  who  had  any  pique 
Against  the  individuals  proposed ;  and  by  all  those 
who  disliked  the  accumulation  of  exorbitant  autho* 
rity  in  a  small  number  of  hands.  But  though  they 
formed  no  inconsiderable  patty,  the  disappointment 


1  The  manner. in  which  CliTe,  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  own  ser- 
«ioes,  had  puflfed  the  importaoce  of  the  JuAian  territory,  and  inflamed 
the  hopes  of  treasure  which  it  was  to  produce,  misled  the  Cqmp^y. 
The  perpetually  recurring  interest  of  their  servants  to  delude  them  widi 
these  hopes,  and  their  perpetual  readiness  to  believe  flattering  accounts, 
has  be^  a  perennial  fountain  of  misgOTerDmeot. 


Supervitors  to  lndiu»  ^o{j 

«f  thi»  g(^en  dreams  of  the  Pr<>prietors  prevailed,  in  bookiVi 
the  General  Court ;  and  supervisors  with  extraordi<«  ^^"^^^-  ^' 
pary  powers,  it  was  resolved^  were  the  :very  remedy    ^^^;^  ' 
which  the  maladies  of  the  Indian  government  re^^ 
(Juired  .  . 

But  the  pretensiojQs  of  the  ministry  again  iater^ 
ferpd*  Not '  only  was  the  legality  disputed  of  the 
commission  by  vrhkh  the  supervisors,  were  ap- 
'  pointed;  but  a  share  was  claimed  in  the  government 
of  India,  whidb  the  Directors .  regarded  with  alarm 
arid,  abharrcfnce.  -  As  an  accession  to*  thei^  power  and 
influence^  in  India,  which  they  io)agined  would  be  of 
the  utmj(hitiimp6l*tanee,  they,  had  applied  to  govern^ 
menft  for  two  iihips  of  jthe  Un^jr  and  son^  frigates.  No 
aversion  to  this  proposition  vf as  betrayed  by  the  mi- 
nisti^ ;  but  when  the  Company  were  elated  t with  the 
hopes  which  a  tiosaf^nce  was  calculated  to  inspire 
they  were  suddenly  informed  .tbiat.  the  nav^ll  officer 
whom  the 'Crown  should  appoint  to  comniand  in 
India,  must  be  vested  with  full  powers  to  adjust  aU 
maritime  aflfaii^.;  to  transact  with  the  native  princes; 
aiKi«  in  short,  to  ^ct  the  principal  part  in  the  offensive 
|i}id  defensive  pcJicy :  of  the  country.  The  Directors 
-ngpresented  this  pr^po^d  as  affecting  the  honour,  and 
i^  very  existen(;|e  of  th^  Company.  The  Geifieral 
C^urt  was  adjouri)^  from  time  to  time  to  afford 
suffiek^t  space  for  the* consideration  of  so  important 
a' sul^ect';  and  the  Proprietors  were  enrtreated  to 
consider  the  present  moment  as  the  very  crisis  of 
their  fate";  and  to  devote  to  the  question  a  propor- 
tional share  of  their  attention*  To  vest  the  officers 
of  the  Oty)Wti  itl  India  with  powers  independent  of  the 
Company,  was  in  reality,  they  said,  to  extrude  the 
C^tnpaay.from  the  government;  to  lay  the  fbundor 
^tteriof  etrdless  contests  between  the  servants  of  thf 
*King'.ajid  ,^^ose  of.  the  Cvippany ;  and  to  prepare  tlaj. 
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BOOK  IV.  ruin  of  the  national  interests  in  that  part  of  the 
Chap.  9.  ^qrii] .  jf  the  Company  were  incapable  rf  maintain* 
1769  ^^S  ^^^^  territorial  acquisitione,  to  surrender  them 
to  the  powers  of  the  country,  upon,  terms  advanta* 
geous  to  their  commerce,  was  better,  it  was  averredy 
than  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  minister:  And  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  interference  of  the  serrants  of  the 
Crown  in  the  affairs  of  a  company,  formed  for  up- 
holding a  beneficial  intercourse  with  India,  were*" 
illustrated  by  contrasting  the  ruin  of  the  French 
East  India  Company,  the  affairs  of  which  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Frendi  King  had  so  officiously  controIed» 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, the  affairs  of  which  had  been  left  entirdy  to 
themselves.  The  grand  argument,  on  the  other  side» 
was  furnished  by  Clive  and  the  Directors  them- 
selves ;  who  had  used  so  many  and  such  emphatical 
terms  to  impress  a  belief  that  the  unprosperous  state 
df  their  government  was  wholly  produced  by  the  ra- 
pacity and  misconduct  of  those  who  conducted  it  in 
India.  In  the  first  place,  the  authority  of  a  King^s 
x>fficer  was  held  up  as  an  indispensable  security 
against  the  vices  of  the  Company^s  servants ;  and  in 
the  next  place  the  dignity  of  the  master  whom  he 
served  was  represented  as  necessary  to  give  majesty 
to  the  negotiations  which  a  company  of  merchants 
might  be  required  to  conduct  with  the  potentates  oi 
India.^     After  long  and  acrimonious  debates,  the 


1  These  debates  ore  reported  in  Tarioas  periodical  publications  of  th« 
time.  A  good  abstract  of  them  is  presented  in  the  Annoal  Register  for 
1769.  A  variety, of  pamphlets  was  produced  by  the  dispute;  of  those 
which  have  come  under  the  author's  inspection,  the  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  more  remarkable :  ^  An  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  India 
Stock,  showing,  from  the  Political  State  of  Indostim,  the  Necessity  of 
•ending  Commissioners  to  regulate  and  direct  their  Affairs  abnMid ;  and 
liVewise  the  Expediency  of  joining  a  Servant  of  Government  in  the  Com* 
mission.    Printed  for  S.  Bladon  in  Paternoster  Row,  1769  j  **  ^  A  Let* 
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powers  denumded  fcr  an  oflker  of  the  Crown  were  bookiv. 
Gondemoed  in  a  Court  of  Proprietors ;  and  the  mi-  ^°^^'  ^* 
nisters  were  not  disposed  to  enforce,  by  any  violent  ^^^^^ 
jnocedure,  the  acceptance  of  their  terms.  Tlie  Com- 
pany would  agree  to  sanction  the  interference  of  the 
cSBcer  commanding  the  ships  of  the  King  only  within 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  where  they  were  embroiled  with 
aome  of  the  neighbouring  chiefe ;  the  demand  of  two 
ships  of  the  line  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal  was  suih 
pended ;  and  the  l^al  objection  to  the  commission 
of  the  supervisors  was  witiidrawn.  In  this  mannert 
at  the  [vesent  conjoncture,  was  the  dispute  between 
Ae  Government  and  the  Company  compromised. 
Two  frigates,  beside  the  squadron  for  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  were  cvdered  upon  Indian  service.  In  one  of 
them  the  supervisors  took  their  passage.  Their  fiite 
was  remarkable.    The  vessel  which  carried  them  ^ 

nerar  reached  her  port ;  nor  was  any  intelligenoe  of 
her  or  her  passengers  ever  received.  - 

Mr.  Cartier  assumed  the  government  of  Bengal  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1770. 

The  first  year  of  his  administration  was  distin« 
gitfshed  by  one  of  those  dreadful  famines  which  so 
often  afflict  the  provinces  of  India;  a  calamity  by^ 


ter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  containing  a  brief  Relation  of 
(he  NqgoCiationt  with  Ooyemment,  from  the  Year  1767  to  the  present 
luBfl^  raqpijcting  the  Company's  Acqaisilions  in  India,  together  with 
tooie  Considerations  on  the  principal  Plans  for  adjusting  the  Matters  in 
&pat6,  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  General  Court  of  Proprietors. 
Printad  for  B.  White,  at  Horace's  Heac^  in  Fleet  Street,  174(9;''  ^  A 
Letter  to'the  Proprieton  of  India  Stock,  containing  a  Reply  to  some  In* 
sinaations  in  ax  old  Phopbietob's  Letteb  to  the  Pbopbietobs  on  tha 
ISth  Inst,  relative  to  the  Ballot  of  that  Day.  Printed  for  W.  Nicholl, 
Ko.  Bl,  Su  tkfO^t  Church  Yaid,  lf«9 ;"  «  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors 
of  £.  L  Stock,  by  Gyyernor  Johnstone.  Printed  for  W.  NicholJ,  1769 ;  ^' 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  relative  to  some  Prd- 
poiiaoDa  ivtjkided  to  be.  OMOved  at  thenfi}x(  General  Court,  on  Wednes* 
daj  die  12th  of  July.*'    Pmted  as  above,  1769. 
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132  Allowance  to  the  Hchob  <^  Bengal  reduced. 

BOOK  IV.  which  more  than  a  third  of  the  inHabitadts  of  Ben^^ 
^^^^'  ^'  gal  were  computed  to  have  been  destroyed.* 
JL77Q,  On  the  10th  of  March,  1770,  the  Nabob  fifyef  al 
'  Dowla  died  of  the  smallpox ;  and  his  brother  Mh*- 
barek  al  Dowla,  a  minor,  was  appointed  to  oocitpy  hi» 
station.  The  President  and  Coundl  made  with  him 
the  same  arrangements,  and  afforded  the  same  al- 
lowance for  the  support  of  his  family  and  dignity,  as 
had  been  established  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor. 
But  this  agreement  was  condemned  in  very  uncere- 
monious terms  by  the :  Directocs.  ''  When  we  ad- 
vert," say. they,  ''  to  the  encomiums  y^u  have  passed 
on  your  own  abilities  and  prudence,  and  on.  your  at- 
tention to  the  Company's  intes^st  (in  the .  expostula* 
lions  you  have  thought  proper  tb  make  on  our  i^ 
pointment  of. commissioners  to  superintend. our  ge- 
neral affairs  in  India),  we  cannot  but  observe  with 
astonishment,  that  an  event  of  so  much  ib^iortiiooe 
as  the  death  of  the'  Nabob  Syef  al  Dowla^aqd  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  successor  in  so  great  a  degiiee  of  non- 
age, should  not  have  been  attended  with  ti^ooe  ad«- 
vantages  for  the  Company,  which  such  a  circpimstance 
offered  to  your  view.— Convinced,  as  we  are,  that  aa 
allowance  of  sixteen  lacks  per  annum  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  the  Nabob's  state  and  rank, 
while  a  minor,  we  must  consider  every  addition 
thereto  as  so  much  to  be  wasted  on  a  herd  of  pfira-^ 
sites  and  sycophants,  wh^  will  continually  survonnd 
him  ;  or  at  least  ^e  hoarded  up,  a  consequence  still 
more,  pernicious  to  the  Company.  .  Ypu  aretherefore, 
during  the  non-age  of  the  Nabob,  to  reduce  his  an- 
nual stipend  to  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees,"* 

By  the  last  regulations  of  the  Directors,  the  inland 
trade  in  salt,  heetle-nnt,  and  tobacco,  wbs  reserved  to 

ft 

I  Letter  of  the  Governor  and  Conncil  to  the  Directors^  Sd  'Nov.  If? 9. 
'  Qeneral  Letter  to  Bengal,  10th  April,  1771, 


Unreasonable  Increase  of  Ditndend.  ^  488 

the  Ofttives,  and  Eoropeans  were  excluded  ^frdmr  ifi  BOOK  i v. 
By  a  letter  of   theirt*  hotrever,  dated  the  88d  of  ^'*^'-  ^- 
March^  1770,  it  was  commanded  to  he  ktid  open^to    ^^71^ 
all  persons,  Europeans  as  well  as  natives,  bat  withoftt 
any  privileges  to  their  oouatrytneto  or  servants  heyond 
what  were  eiyoVed  by  natives  and  other  subjects*; 
These  relations  were  promulgated  on  the  12th  ef 
December. 

In  the  mean  fame  financial  difficulties  were  every  day 
becoming  nore  heavy  and  oppressive.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1771»  when  the  FVesideut  and  Council  at^ 
Fort  WiUiairii  had  received  into  their  treasury 
95,4iS,850  current  rupees,  far  which  they  had  granted 
faiUs  on  the  Cou#t  of  DliH$ct<^s,  the  cash  remaintog 
in  it  was  only  85^48,761  rupees.  At  the  dame  period 
the  amount  of  bond  debts  in  Bengal  was  6lS,6S9/«  ^ 

And  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  it  had 
sweUedtol,08M7a/. 

Notwithstanding  the  intelligence  which  the  Direc-^ 
tors  had  receive  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  reve«* 
nues,  and  the  aceittntilalion  (^  their  debts  in  all  parts 
of  India;  and  notwithstauifing  their  knowledge  of' 
the  great  amount  of  fatUs  drawn  upon  them,  for  whieb  . 
they  were  altogether  unable  to  provide,  they  signa^ 
lized  their  rapacity  on  the  36th  c^  September,  1 770# 
by  coming  to  a  resolution  for  recommending  it  to  th6 
General  Court,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permiseioil 
accorded  -in  the  late  act,  by  making  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  twelvQ  per  cent,  per  annum*  The  approba? 
bation  of  the  Genertd  Court  wap.  unanimous.  On  the 
14th  of  March  and  a5th  o£  Septeotber^  I77I5  it  wat 
nssohred,  by  .the  Court  of  IMtiectors,  to  Kecommendi 
to  the  General  Court  an  augmentation  of  the .  di-f 
vidend  to  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  the  six 
months  tespectivdy  ensuing :  approted'Jn  th^  Gene-; 
ral  Court,  by  ninety-four  voices  against  five  in  the 
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POOKIV.  first  instance,  and  874  against  thirty  in  the  second* 

^  »^'^-  ^'  On  the  17th  of  March,  1772,  the  Directors  again  re- 

1772.    ^^^  ^  recommend  a  dividend  of  six  and  a  quarter 

per  cent,  for  the  current  half  year,  which  the  Court 

of  Proprietors  in  a  similar  manner  confirmed. 

These  desperate  proceedings  hurried  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  to  a  crisis.  On  the  8th  of  July,  on  an 
estimateof  cashforthe  next  three  months,  that  is,  of  the 
payments  falling  due,  and  the  cash  and  receipts  which 
were  applicable  to  meet  them,  there  "appeared  a  defi- 
ciency of  no  less  than  1,298,000/.  On  the  15th  of  July 
the  IMrectors  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  Bank  for  a  loan  of  400,000/.  On  the  29th  of  July 
they  applied  to  it  for  an  additional  loan  of  300,000/. 
of  which  the  Bank  was  prevailed  upon  to  advance 
only  200,000/.  And  on  the  10th  of  August  the 
Chairman  and  Deputy  waited  upon  the  Minister  to 
represent  to  him  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  the  necessity  of  being  supported  by  a  loan 
of  at  least  one  million  from  the  public.^ 

The  glorious  promises  which  had  been  so  confi- 
'  dently  made  of  unbounded  riches  from  India,  their 

total  failure,  the  violent  imputations  of  corrupt  and 
erroneous  conduct  which  the  Directors  and  the  agents 
of  their  government  mutually  cast  upon  one  another, 
had,  previous  to  this  disclosure,  raised  a  great  ferment 
in  the  nation,  the  most  violent  suspicions  of  extreme 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Company  andtheir  ser- 
vants, and  a  desire  for  some  effectual  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature.  In  the  King's  speech,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  at  the  opening  of  the  preceding 
session,  it  had  been  intimated  that  one  branch  of  the 
national  concerns  which,  ^*  as  well  from  remoteness 
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ctf  place,  as  from  other  drcumstances,  was  peculiai-ly  BOOK  i V. 
liable  to  abuses;  and  exposed  to  danger,  might  stand  in  ^"''^'  ^' 
need  ofthe  interposition  ofthe  legislature,  and  require  i^^^ 
new  laws  either  for  suppl]dng  defects  or  remedying  dis- 
orders-- On  the  80th  of  March  a  motion  was  made  by  • 
the  Deputy  Chairman  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  IhII  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  Company's  servants,  and  for 
improving  the  administration  of  justice  in  India.  The 
grand  evU  of  which  the  Directors  complained  was  the 
want  of  powers  to  inflict  upon  their  servants  ade- 
quate punishment  either  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
or  any  other  species  of  misconduct.  The  Charter  of 
Justice,  granted  in  175S,  empowered  the  Mayor's 
Court  of  Calcutta,  which  it  converted  into  a  Court 
of  Reccnrd,  to  try  all  dvil  suits  arising  between  Euro- 
peans, within  the  town  or  factory  of  Calcutta,  or  the 
&ctories  dependant  upon  it :  it  also  constituted  the 
President  and  Council  a  Court  of  Record  to  receive 
and  determine  appeals  from  the  Mayors ;  it  further  - 
erected  them  into  Justices  of  the  Peace,  with  power 
to  hold  quarter  sessions ;  and  into  Commissionei*3  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery,  for  the 
trying  and  punishing  of  all  offiences,  high  treason  ex- 
cepted, committed  within  the-  limits  of  Caleutta  and 
its  dependent  factories.  This  extent  of  jurisdiction, 
measured  according  tQ  the  sphere  of  the  Company^s 
possessions,  at  the  time  when  it  was  assigned,  de- 
prived them  of  all  powers  of  juridical  coercion  with 
regard  to  Europeans  over  the  wide  extent  of  territory 
of  which  they  now  acted  as  the  sovereigns.  They 
possessed,  indeed,  the  power  of  suing  or  prosecuting 
EngUsbmen^in  the  Courts  at  Westminster ;  but  under 
the  necessity  of  bringing  evidence  from  India,  this 
was  a  privilege  more  nominal  than  real. 

One  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  bill  was  to 
obtain  authority  for  sending  a  ch|]pf  justice  with  some 
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BOOii  IV.  puisne  judges^  and  an  atiomey-general,  i^x^rding  to 
^°^^'  ^'  the  iftodel  of  the  Courts  of  England,  for  the  admi- 
1 779^  niistmtian  of  justice  throughout  the  temtoiy  of  the 
Company. 

The  next  object  was»  the  regulation  of  the  trade* 
The  author  of  the  motion,  the  JDteputy  Chairman  of 
,  tHe  Company,  represented  it  as  a  solecism  in  politics, 
«.nd  monstrous  in  reason,  ^  thai  the  governors  of  any 
country  should  be  merchants ;  and  thus  have  a  great 
temptation  to  become  the  only  merchants,  especially 
in  those  articles  which  were  of  most  extensive  and 
necessary  consumption,  and  on  which,  with  the  powers 
of  government,  unlimited  prc^ts  might  be  made.*' 
It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  Governors  and 
Councils,  and  the  rest  of  the  Company's  servants, 
should  be  debarred  from  all  concern  in  trade.  But  it 
neither  occurred  to  the  Deputy  Chairman^  nor  was  it 
pressed  upon  his  notice  by  any  other  member  of  the 
legislative  body,  that  the  argument  against  the  unioa 
of  trade  and  government  was  equally  conclusive,  ap- 
#  plied  to  the  Company,  as  applied  to  their  servants ; 

to  those  who  held  the  powers  of  govemmdnt  in  the 
first  instance,  as  to  those  who  held  them  by  detega* 
tion  and  at  will. 

It  was  in  the  debate  upon  this  motioa.  that  Lord 
Clive  made  the  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  vindi* 
cated  his  own  conduct,  against  the  chargea  to  whichy 
as  well  from  authority  as  from  individuals,  it  had 
been  severely  exposed.  He  spared  not  the  character 
either  of  his  fellow-servantsi^  or  of  the  Directors.  ''  I 
attribute  the  present  situation  of  our  affiuss,"  he  said* 
^  tdibureanisee ;  arelaxaU^n  of  govertiimenl  in*  my  sob' 
cessors;  great  neglect  on-  the  partof  adminisbations;  no* 
torious  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Directors ;  and  the 
violent  and  outrageous  proceedings  of  general  courts.'^ 
To  hear  his  accqun^  no  one  would  belieiw  that  any 
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creature  \t^ho  had  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  go-  book  i  v* 
vemme;Dt  had  ever  behaved  well  but  himself.  It  was  ^^^'  ^:. 
much  easier  for  Ij^m,  however,  to  prove  that  his  conduct  j  ^^^^ 
was  liable  to  no  peculiar  blame,  than  that  it  was  entitled 
to  extraordinary  applause.  With  great  audacity,  both 
military  and  political,  fortunately  adapted  to  thd 
scene  in  which  he  acted,  and  with  considerable  skill 
in  the  adaptation  of  temporary  expedients  to  tem- 
porary exigencies,  he  had  no  capacity  for  a  compre- 
hensive scheme^  it^lifiding  an^  niodei^ate  anticipation 
of  the  future ;  and  it  was  the  effects  of  his  shgrt-sighted 
regulations,  and  of  the  Unfounded  and  extravagant 
hopes  he  had  raised,  with  which  the  Company  were 
now  struggling  on  the  verge  of  niin,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  conduct  both  of  them  and  of  their  ser* 
▼ants  was  exposed  to  far  more  than  its  due  share  of 
obloquy  and  condemnation. 

The  suspicions  of  the  nation  were  now  sufficiently 
roused  to  produce  a  general  demand  Ibr  investi- 
gation ;  and  on  the  13th  of  April  a  motion  was  made 
and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  gratify  the  public  desire.  The  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Deputy  Chairman 
was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading,  to  afford  tirtie 
for  the  operations  of  the  Cominittee,  and  parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  10th  of  June. 

During  the  recess,  took  place  the  extraordinary 
disclosure  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Company's  funds, 
their  solicitation  of  loams  from  the  Bank,  and 
their  application  for  raj^rt  to  the  Minister.  He 
received  th«r  proposalsr  with  coldness ;  and  referred 
them  to  parliament  That  assembly  was  convetafed 
«i  thef  Sfith  «f  Novemtiper,  mm^h  earlier,  as  the 
King  froth  ehe  ihrone  infonlled  thetti,  than  had 
been  otberwke  intMddd,  to  a&brd  them  atf  oppot- 
tunity  of  taking  ctt^izance  rf  the  pPe^nt  ctmdltioi^ 
of  tte  Bmk  bwKi^  Company.    The  Mi»0Mt  h«d  alv 
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BOOK  IV*  ready  come  to  the  resolution  of  acceditig  ta  the 
^^^^'  ^'  quest  of  the  Directors ;  it  therefore  suited  his  pur- 
1772.  P®^^  *^  affirm  that  how  great  soever  the  existing  em- 
barrassment^ it  was  only  temporary ;  and  a  Committee 
of  Secrecy  was  appointed,  as  the  most  effectual  and 
expeditious  method  for  gaining  thgt  knowledge  of 
the  subject  from  which  it  was  proper  that  the  mea*- 
sures  of  parliament  should  originate* 

Among  the  expedients  which  the  urgency  of  their 
affairs  had  dictated  to  the  Company,  a  new  commis- 
sion of  supervision  had  been  resolved  upon  during  the 
recess  ;  and  six  gentlemen  were  selected  for  that  im- 
portant service.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  ministry ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber the  Committee  of  Secrecy  presented  a  report, 
stating,  that  notwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Company,  they  were  preparing  to  send  out  a 
commission  of  supervisors  at  a  great  expense,  and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  bill  ought  to 
be  passed  to  restrain  them  from  the  execution  of  that 
pui*pose  for  a  limited  time.  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  excited  the  most  vehement  remonstrances. on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  and  of  those  by  whom  their 
cause  was  supported  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 
It  was  asserted  to  be  a  violation  of  property,  by  cur- 
tailing the  powers  which  the  Company  possessed 
by  charter  of  managing  their  own  affairs ;  and  all 
the  evils  which  can  arise  from  shaking  the  security 
of  property  were  held  up  in  their  most  inarming 
colours  to  deter  men  frqm  approbation  of  the  threat- 
ened restraint.  The  Company's  claims  of  property, 
however,  so  frequently,  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  history,  brought  to  oppose  the  interposition  of 
parliament  in  their  affairs,  proved  of  as  little  force 
upon  this  as  upon  other  ^occasions ;  and  their  privi- 
leges, they  were  told,  to  which  the  term  property,  in 
its   unlimited  sense,  could  not  without  sophistry  be 
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applied,  were  insufficient  to  set  aside  that  for  which  BOOK  i v. 
all  property  is  created — the  good  of  the  community ;         '  ^' 
now  in  one  important  article  so  formidably  threat-*    ^^^s. 
ened  in  their  mismanaging  hands. 

After  this  decisive  aci  of  control,  the  next  osten- 
sible proceeding  was  the  petition  for  a  loan,  pre- 
sented by  the  Company  to  parliament  on  the  9th  day 
of  March.  The  propositions  urged  by  the  Directors 
were :  that  they  should  receive  a  loan  of  1,500,000/. 
for  four  years,  at  four  per  cent,  interest ;  that  they 
should  make  no  dividend  of  more  than  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  until  the  loan  should  be  reduced  to 
750,000/,;  that  the  dividend  in  that  .event  should  ' 

rise  to  eight  per  cent. ;  that  the  surplus  of  receipts 
above*  disbursements  in  England  should  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  Company's  bond  debts  to 
1,500,000/.;  that  after  such  reducdon,  the  surplus 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the  public  and  the 
Company :  and  that  the  Company  should  be  released 
from  payment  of  the  annual  400,000/.  to  the  public, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  five  years  specified  in  the 
former  agreement,  and  from  the  payments  to  which 
they  were  bound  in  consequence  of  the  late  acts  for 
the  indemnity  on  teas.  In  lieu  of  these,  the  fi^llow- 
ing  were  the  propositions  ofiered  by  the  Minister :  to 
lend  the  Company  1,400,000/.  at  ah  interest  of  four 
per  cent. ;  to  forego  the  claim  of  400,000/.  a-year 
from  the  territorial  revenue  till  that  debt  is  dis- 
charged ;  to  restrict  them  from  making  any  dividend 
above  six  per  cent,  till  that  discharge  is  accomplished, 
and  from  making  any  dividend  above  seven  per  cent, 
till  then*  bond  debt  is  reduced  to  1,500,000/. ;  after 
that  reduction  to  receive  from  them,  in  behalf  of 
the  public^  three-fourths  of  the  surplus  receipts  at 
home,  the  remaining  fourth  being  appropriated  either 
for  the  further  reduction  of  the  tiond  debt,  or  the 
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BOOKiv.fbrmation  of  a  fund  to  meet  contingent  eidgencies; 

^"^''  ^*  and,  under  these  conditions,  to  permit  the  territorial 
1773.    acquisitions  to  remain  iri   their  possession  for  six 
years,  the  unexpired  term  of  their  charter. 

The  Company  treated  these  conditions  as  harsh, 
arbitrary,  and  illegal ;  petitioned  against  them  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  and  were  supported  with  great  ve- 
hemence of  language  by  their  ow|i  friends,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Minister,  in  both  houses  of  parliar 
ineiit.  The  restriction  of  the  tKvidehd  after  payment 
of  the  debt,  the  exaction  of  so  great  a  porportion  of 
the  surplus  receipts^  and  in  particular  the  approjn^ation 
even  of  that  part  which  it  was  proposed  to  leave  as 
their  own,  they  arraigned  as  a  violent  disposal  of 
their  property  without*  their  own  consent,  equalling 
the  most  arbitrary  acts  of  the  most  despotical  govern* 
ments,  and  setting  a  precedent  which  lessened  the 
security  of  every  right  of  a  British  subject.  These 
considerations,  however  vehemently  urged,  produced 
but  little  effiect:  the  ministerial  influence  was  pre^ 
dominating ;  the  Company  were  odious ;  and  it  was 
felt,  perhaps,  rather  than  distinctly  seen,  that  the 
irules  of  individual  property  were  not  applicable, 
without  great  restrictions,  to  an  artificial  body,  whose 
proceedings  were  of  such  a  magnitude  as  deeply  to 
luSect  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large.  Of  all 
these  preten»ons,  however,  that  which  seemed  most 
to  alarm  the  Company  was  the  claim  now  distinctly 
asserted  by  the  government  to  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions; and  though  a  definitive  discussion  was  stiU 
waved  by  the  Minister,  the  Company  eHpostulated 
against  the  imitation  of  theh*  possession  to  six 
years,  as  involving  in  it  a  decision  of  the  question 
at  iss^e* 

A  more  important  exercise  of  pow^r  over  their 
yiffeirs  was  still  meditated  by  the  Mini&ter ;  an  entire 
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diange  in  the  oixistitutaoii  of  the.  Company.  On  the  BOOKtV. 
3d  of  May  he  introduced  a  series  of  propositions,  as  ^^''^'  ^• 
the  foundation  for  a  law,,  which  should  raise  the  qua-  "TZTI 
Ufication  to  vote  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  from 
500/.  to  1,000/.,  and  give  to  every  proprietor  pos- 
sessed of  8,000/.  two  votes,  possessed  of  6,000/.  three 
votes,  and  of  10,000/.  four  votes;  which  should 
change  the  annual  election  of  the  whole  number  of 
IMreetOfrs  to  that  of  si's  new  ones,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  numiier  each*  year ;  vest  the  government  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  a  governor-general, 
with  a  salary  of  S5,000/»,  and  four  counsellors  of 
8,000/.  each  ;  render  the  other  Presidencies  subor* 
dinate  to  that  of  Bengal :  establish  at  Calcutta  a 
supreme  court  of  ju<&ature,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  with  8,000/.  a-year,  and  three  other  judges, 
with  each  6,000/.  a-year,  af^inted  by  the  Crown. 

As  subsidiary  articles  it  was  proposed ;  that  the 
first  govemox^general  and  counsell<H*s  should  be  no- 
minated by  ^rUament  in  the  act,  and  hc4d  then*  office 
for  five  years,  after  which  the  patronage  of  those 
great  offices  should  revert  to  the  Directors  but  stiH 
subject  to  the  approbation  rf  the  Crown ;  that  every  * 
thing  in  the  Company^s  correspondence  from  India, 
which  related  to  the  civil  or  military  affairs,  to  the 
government  of  the  country,  or  the  administration  of 
the  revenues,  should  be  laid  before  the  ministry ;  that 
no  person  in  the  service,  either  of  the  King  or  of  the 
^  Company,  should  be  allowed  to  recdve  presents ;  and 
that  the  governor-general,  the  counsellors,  and  judges, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  commercial  profits  and 
pursuits. 

If  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  Company, 
Wrectors  and  Proprietors,  were  excited  before;  that 
body  were  now  struck  with  the  highest  terror  and  re^ 
sentment.     They  exclaimed,  that  the  very  constitu- 
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BOORIV.  tion  was  threatened  with  subversion,  and  the  rights 
^^^^'  ^'  conferred  by  charter  treated  as  dust.  They  tendered 
1773.  ^  direct  application  to  the.dty  of  London,  to  joip 
them  with  its  influence  in  resisting  a  measure ;  which 
destroyed  the  principle  on  which  its  own  privil^;es 
and  those  of  every  chartered  body  in  the  nation  de- 
pended; and  threatened  the  very  freedom  of  the 
people,  both  by  setting  a  conspicuous  and  prolific  ex* 
ample  of  the  arbitrary  violation  of  law,  and  by 
adding  the  whole  of  the  revenue  and  government  of 
India  to  the  power  andinfluence  of  the  Crown. 
Thi^y  repri^nted,  that  bpfiie  clause  which  raised  the 
qualification  of  the  voters^  aoove  twelve  hundred  Pro- 
prietors were  disfranchised;  violently,  and  without 
compensation,  robbtd  of  an  important  right,  and  ex- 
cluded from  all  share,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  then*  own  immediate  property :  That  by 
destroying  the  annual  election  of  Directors,  thos^ 
Trustees  for  the  Company  were  placed  above  the 
control  of  their  constituents,  and  vested  with  new 
powers  to  gratify  their  own  ease  or  corruption,  at  the 
expense  of  those  whose  interests  were  lodged  in  their 
hands :  That  by  reducing  to  a  small  number  the  votes 
of  the  Proprietors,  the  ministerial  management  of 
that  body  became  more  easy :  That,  by  rendering  the 
situation  of  Director  permanent  for  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  years,  under  the  incapacitation  of  the  Pro- 
prietors either  to  punish  or  reward,  and  under  the 
great  power  of  the  Minister  to  do  both,  the  subser** 
viency  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  all  ministerial 
purposes  was  perfectly  secured ;  and  that,  fi-om  these 
sources  combined,  the  power  of  the  Minister  over  the 
Company  was  rendered  hardly  any  thing  inferior  to 
absolute :  That  the  whole  government  of  the  settle- 
ments in  India  was  taken  from  the  Company,  and,  in 
effect,  transferred  to  the  Crown,  by  establishing  a 
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general  presidency  over  all  their  affairs^  of  which  the  BOOK  iv. 
agents  were  in  the  first  instance  named  by  parlia-  ^"^'*  ^' 
ment,  and  ever  alter,  in  reality,  under  the  condition    ^.^^^ 
of  its  ap}M*obation,  named  by  the  Crown  :  And  that, 
**  ncftwithgtanding  the  Company  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  franchise  in  the  choice  of  their  servants,  by  an 
unparalleled  strain  of  injustice  and  oppression  they 
were  compelled  to  pay  such  salaries,  as  ministers 
might  think  fit  to  direct,  to  persons  in  whose  appoint- 
ment,  approbation,  or  removal,  the  Company  were  to 
have  no  share."  ^ 

These  considerations  Were  frequently  urged,  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  and  asperity,  in  both  assem- 
blies of  Pi^liament*  Every  question,  every  clause, 
was  warmly  debated,  and  pressed  to  a  dividon.  The 
dty  of  London,  the  Company  themselves,  and  those 
stockholders  who  were  deprived  of  their  votes,  pre- 
sented strong  and  earnest  petitions.  In  behalf  of  the 
Company,  and  the  disfranchised  Proprietors,  counsel, 
at  their  prayer,  were  heard.  And  two  .  protests, 
couched  in  censorial  language  of  extraordinary 
strength,  obtained  a  numerous  signature  in  the  upper 
house. 

All  this  opposition,  however,  and  all  this  ferment 
were  of  little  avail.  The  propositions  of  the  minis- 
try were  all  carried  by  great  and  decisive  majorities, 
and  being  reduced  into  two  acts,  the  one  relating  to 
the  financial  relief  of  the  Company,  the  other  to  the 
establishment  of  their  new  constitution,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  the  21st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July. 
The  arrangements  which  concerned  the  business  at 
home  were  appointed  to  commence  from  the  1st  of 

1  Message  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  dty  of  London,  in  Common 
Council  assembled,  dated  37tb  May,  1773. 
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BOOK  IV.  October,  1778;  those  which  concerned  the  fordgn 
^"^^'  ^'  administration  not  till  the  Ist  of  August,  1774-' 
|.^.^^         Practical  statesmen,  so  apt  to  assume  to  themselves 
the  monopoly  of  political   Wisdom,  are  commonly 
short-sighted  legislators. 

In  one  respect  th^  present  experiiAent  fulfilled  the 
prurpose  very  completely  fbr  which  it  was  intended. 
It  followed  the  current  of  that  policy,  which  for 
many  reasons  has  run  with-  perfect-  regularity  and 
e(insid«*able  strei^gtb,  diminishitig  the' influent  of 
numbers  in  affairs  of  government^  and  reducing 
things  as  much  as  possible  to  the  oligarchical  state. 

For  the  rest ;  it  had  not  so  much  as  a  tendency  to 
remove  the  principal  evils  to  which  it  pretended  to 
find  a  remedy ;  and  it  created  some,  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  which  previously  had  no  existence. 

The  evils  in  question  were — I.  Such  as  had  their 
operation  in  India;  and-^IL  Such  as  had  their  ope- 
ration in  England.  . «.. 

I.  Those  which  had  their  operation  in  India  might 
all  be  innked  under  two  heads;  1.  The  absorption  of 
more  than  the  revenues  by  expense ;  and  3.  The 
plunder  and  oppression  of  the  people. 

The  only  parts  of  the  new  constitution  which  had 
a  direct  influence  upon  the  government  in  India, 
were-**-!.  The  new  appointment  and  powers  of  tfa^ 
Govemor-general  and  Council;  and  9.  The  sujMrdme 
C^urt  of  Judicature. 

1.  The  mode  of  appointing  public  functionaries, 
and  the  extent  of  their  power,  distinct  from  the  mo* 
i&ves  to  good  Or  evil  conduct  which  cqierate  upon 
theiki  in  the  discharge  of  their  functionsi  are  evidentlj^ 
of  no  avail.  Upon  the  Governor  and  Council  in 
India  thje  motives  to  evlt  conduct, .  and  the  Scope  for 

I  See  13  Geo.  III.  e.  G/S,  Md  i^G^.  IIL  ci  64. 
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its  exerdi9^»  ir«re>  if  not  augm^ted  )}y  the. new  regu-  book i v. 
latiopsy  9ti  any  rate  not  impaired, *    As  ingenuity  ^"^'''  ^V 
mi^r  be  cbaUaiiged  tq  rdute  this  ixroposition,  it  folU    1773^ 
Jow^  that  from  this  branch  of  the  ai^tingeniient  90 
good  was.  derived-* 

%  The  Suplreme  Court  of  Jadicatu^  was  intj^n^ed 
to  supply  the  limited  powers  of  crimiaal  jurisdictioi^ 
which,  in  their  ancient  cpmrneri^ial  capacity,  had 
been  committed  to  the  CompanB^t  The  terrors  of  law, 
brought  nearer  home  to  the  j^rppr  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  those  who  'enjoyed  their  protection^ 
might  have  restrained  in  some  degree  their  subor- 
dinate oppressi<Hi8.  But  it  yfz&  ^asy  to  see  that  the 
operations  of  the  supreme  functionaries  in  India  must 
remain  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  otherwise,  that  court  bec^oae  itself  the  gov€m« 
ment.  This  consequence  was  not  suffidently  fore- 
seen ;  and  the  vague  and  indefinite  powers  as^gned 
to  the  judicatory,  introduced  immediately,  between 
the  Governoi^  Gaieral  and  the  Judges,  those  stmg^ 
.  gles  which  threatened  the  existence  of  Ein^Ush  au--. 
thcmty. 

1  They  were  previously  debarred  fr»m  the  acceptance  of  presents,  aud 
the  Governor  from  trade.  Reliance  for  probity  was  placed,  as  it  is  sa 
ooaiiiienly  pUoed,  on  the  greatness  of  the  salaries ;  as  if  there  was^  ft 
point  of  satumttoa  in  cupidity '|  as  if  the  gr^at  power  which  great  sfdarie^ 
confer  was  not  the  OKMt  effectual  of  all  instruments  for  the  undue  acqui- 
sition of  more ;  and  the  most  effectual  of  ail  instruments  for  coveting 
itich  acquisition  from  inquiry  or  punishinent.  In  as  far,  theo^  te  the 
prespect  of  iiapunity  is  a  motive,  and  it  is  one  of  the  stresgest^  sq  fac 
great  salaries  do  not  take  frum^  they  add  to  the  temptations  to  corruption. 
Bven  Burke,  upon  this  particular  remarked,  that  **  ample  salaries  re- 
moved the  necessity  iodeod,  but  by  tuo  nvdtos.  the>iadiicenients^^tD  cof* 
ruptiociand  oppression/'  See  Kinfl^.IilepY^^^f  the  Select  Committee^ 
1781."'  "      '.  '•''.*'   .^  '.    \ 

*  That  part  of  .the  tei^atldns' which  subjected  to  the'fttngal  CouneU 
the  other  Fresidieocies  in  matters  ef /peace  aad  waY  with  foreign  istatjBs, 
had  some  effect,  though  not  withqut  drawbacks,  in  giving  unity  to  the 
international  proceedhigs  of  the  Company.  VVitli  the  goodness  or  bad- 
ness Qf  tJie  lAtemftl  govenunent,  it  had  no  cowMxion* 
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BOOK  J  V.     So  long,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  G^overnor  Ge-* 
ohap.  9.  jjgygj  QQ J  Council  remained  exempt  from  the  control 

1778.  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  great  oppressors  were  safe;  and,  from 
the  community  of  interests,  and  the  necessity  of 
mutual  compliance  and  mutual  concealment,  between 
the  high  offenders  and  the  low,  impunity  was  pnetty 
well  secured  to  the  class. 

The  grand  source,  howet^er,  of  mischief  to  the  na- 
tives, in  the  jurisprudential  plan,  was  the  unfortunate 
inattention  of  its  authors  to  the  general  principles  of 
law,  detached  from  its  accidental  and  national  forms^ 
As  the  vulgar  of  every  nation  think  their  language 
the  natural  one,  and  all  others  arbitrary  and  artificial; 
so,   a  large   mass  of  Englishmen  consider  English 
law  as  the  pure  extract  of  reason,  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  human  nature  itself;  and  are  wholly 
igncnrant  that,  for  the  greater  part,  it  is  arbitrary, 
technical,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  general  ends  which 
it  is  intended  to  serve ;  that  it  has  more  of  singu- 
larity, and  less  capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  state  of 
other  nations,  than  any  scheme  of  law,  to  be  found 
in  any  other  civilized  country.     The  English  law, 
which  in  general  has  neither  definition  nor  words,  to 
guide  the  discretion  or  circumscribe  the  license  of  the 
Judge,  presented  neither  rule  nor  analogy  in  cases 
totally  altered  by  diversity  of  ideas,  manners,  and 
pre-existing  rights;   and  the   violent   efforts   which 
were  made  to  bend  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  a 
conformity  with  the  English  laws,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  jurisdiction,  and  gratifying  a  pedantic  and 
mechanical  attachment  to  the  arbitrary  forms  of  the 
Westminster  courts,  produced  more  injustice  and  op- 
pression, and  excited  more  alarm,  than  probably  was 
experienced,  through  the  whole  of  its  duration,  from 
the  previous  imperfection  of  law  and  judicature.^ 

I  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  Select  Commitcee,  in  1783, 
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IL  If,  towardgr  the  amelioration  of  the  govern- i^ooKiv . 
ment  in  India^  the  new  effort  in  legislation  per-  ^"^^•^' 
formed  no  more  tban*tihis;  it  injured,  rather  than  1775^ 
improved,  the  condition  of  both  the  Company  and 
the  natives.  Against  the  government  at  home,  the 
only  objection,  of  any  real  moment/  was,  its  ineffi- 
ciency, as  the  ruling  power,  to  produce,  by  means  of 
its  servants,  a  good  government  in  India,  or,  what 
in  this  case  was  meant  by  good  government,  a  large 
surplus  of  revenue  or  treasure  to  England,  without 
expression  to  the  natives.  The  total  change  which 
was  effected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Company 
pretended  to  have  for  its  End  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  the  Company  in  that  respect :  And  it 
employed  as  its  whole  and*  only  Meam,  dependance 
upon  the  Minister. 

If  the  Minister  had  more  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  more  leisure  to  devote  to  their  management, 
and  more  interest  in  their^  being  well  managed,  this 
was  an  improvement.  If  he  had  less  knowledge; 
less  Idsure;  and,  far  above  all,  if  his  interest  was 
likely  to  be  most  promoted  by  that  system  of  patro- 
nage which  creates  de{>etodance,  and  which  is  at  irre- 
concilable enmity  with  the  very  principle  of  good 
government,  the  change  was   wholly   the  reverse. 

says,  '^  The  defect  in  tbe  insdtotion  seemed  to  be  this;  that  no  rule  was 
laid  dowi^  either  in  the  act  or  the  charter,  by  which  the  Court  was  to 
judge.  No  descriptions  of  offenders,  or  species  of  delinquency,  were  pro- 
perly ascertained,  aocordhig  to  the  nature  of  tbe  place,  or  to  the  pre^' 
valent  mode  of  abiise.  Provision  was  made  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  remotest  part  of  Hindpstan,  as  if  it  were  a  province  iu 
Great  Britain.  Tour  Committee  have  long  had  the  consdtutioh  and 
coodoct  of  this  Court  before  them,  and  they  have  as  yet  been  able  to  diS'J 
ooFer  very  few  instances  ^not  one  that  appears  to  them  of  Ua(fiug  imn 
portance)  of  relief  given  to  the  natives  against  the  corruptions  or  oppress 
sions  of  British  subjects  in  power.-^So  far  as  your  Committee  have  been 
able  to  discover,  the  Court  has  been  generally  terrible  to  the  natives,  and 
has  distracted  the  government  of  the  Company,  withofit  substantially 
reforming  any  one  of  its  abuses." 


44S  Observatiaf^  on    > 

BOOK  IV,  How  dependence  upon  the  Mtttist^r  w«9  to  render 
Chap.  9.  ^y^  agents  of  government  nuwe  faith  All  ftnd  ecoBO^ 
IYi^3^  mical  stewards  of  the  revenues  in  India^  or  lew  dis- 
posed to  accumulate  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the 
prostrate  natives^  it  is  not  eiasy  to  make  appear:  In 
regard  to  responsibility,  or  eventual  punishment,  the 
Only  caution  was,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  mi- 
nister; and  then  they  were  out  of  aU  comparison 
more  assured  of  impunity  than  befixre. 

From  dependance  upon  the  Court  of  Proprietors^ 
by  annual  elections,  to  render  the  Directors  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  thar  constituents  by 
elections  in  four  years,  gave  them  greater  pow^v, 
and  hence  motives,  to  pursue  their  own  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  Proprietors;  but  that  it  should 
increase  their  interest  in  the  good  government  of 
India,  and  hence  their  motives  for  exertion  to  pro- 
cure it,  is  impossible. 

To  diminish  the  number  oi  votes  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  and  confine  the  power  to  the  rich,  was 
emtrived,  it  was  »aid,  to  render  that  assembly  )eaA 
tumultuous.  But  tumultuousnese^  in  ilaelf,  is  net  siti 
eviL  It  is^  evil  only  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  ipto^ 
duce  evil  effects.  What  is  more  tomultuous  than  a 
public  market,  a  theatre,  or  a  church  ?  To  kaow  the 
merit  then  of  a  reform  of  tumultuousness,  we  ought 
to  know  the  sp^ific  eviis  which  the  tonnilttiou^ess  iff 
(jtiestion  produted.  In  the  case  of  the  E6^  India 
Company,  the  authors  of  the  mea$iure  failed  in  exhi- 
biting any  mischievous  effects;  though  by  iheir  tt^ 
^ortn  th^y  unquestionably;  greeted  a.  field  for  oth^^ 
€£feGtsi.of:.a.veFy  pern]€idas.:d«s0riptl0n;i.>  ^  If  titflfiiill 
affti*  dSsrtraerr  as^  #«»  ^*M'  Tetttathetf  by  ftn  illtetriolw 
Conjmktee  of  the  Commons  House,  "  were  lessened 
by  reducing  the  numbev  of  Proprietors^  private  cabal 
and  mtrigtte  were  fhcilitated  at  least  in  an  ei^ual  de- 
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gree ;  And  it  is  cabal  and  corruption,  rather  than  dig-  BOOKiv. 
order  and  confusion,  that  are  most  to  be  dreaded  in  ^"^'*"  ^ 
transacting  the  affairs  of  India  ;***  that  are  most  to    ^^^^ 
be  dreaded  in  transacting  the  affairs  of  every  country 
under  the  sun. 

The  virtues  of  a  Court  of  Proprietors,  as  of  every 
political  body,  are  intelligence  and  probity.  The 
owner  of  500/.  stock  ^as  just  as  likely  to  be  intelli- 
gent as  the  owner  of  1000/,  But  a  small  number  of 
men  are  much  more  easily  cmrupted  than  a  large ; 
and,  where  the  matter  of  corruption  operates,  mudi 
more  sure  of  being  corrupt.^ 

To  the  grand  complaint  against  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors, that  being  filled  by  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany who  had  returned  loaded  to  Europe  with  ill- 
gotten  wealth  it  proved  a  barrier  against  exposure 
and  punishment,  the  amount  of  the  qualification 
provided  no  sort  of  remedy,  but  rather  fadlitated  and 
confirmed  the  abuse. 

As  soon  as  the  management  of  the  East  India 
Company's  affairs  became  a  source  of  great  patron- 
age and  power,  it  necessarily  followed  that  stock  was  ^ 
generally  held  for  the  promotion  of  interests  of  much 
greater  value  than  the  dividend.  It  was  distributed 
mostly  among  three  great  classes  of  Proprietors ; 
1.  Those  who  aspired  to  ,a  share  in  the  Direction, 
and  who  were  careful  to  possess  themselves  of  what- 
ever share  of  stock  was  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
influence ;  2.  The  large  class  of  those  who  were  com- 
petitors for  the  Company's  &vours  and  employment. 


1  Ninth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  in  1783. 

fi  ^  The  whaie  of  the  rej^ulations  ooncermng  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
upon  two  principles,  which  have  often  proved  falladoas;  namely, 
that  small  numbers  were  a  security  against  faction  and  disorder;  andy 
that  integrity  of  conduct  would  follow  the  greater  property.''  Ninth 
Report^  ut  supra. 

VOL.  III.  2  Cr 
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BOOK  IV.  alf  those  concerned  in  the  immense  supply  of  their 
CiiAP;9.  giiipp[jig  anij  goods,  constituting  a  consideraUepro- 

"TlZr**  portion  of  the  ship-owners  and  tradesmen  in  London, 
who  strengthened  their  influence  with  the  great  cus* 
tomer,  by  the'  number  of  votes  which  they  could  as* 
sure  to  the  Directors  in  the  General  Court ;  8.  Those 
who  aspired  to  contracts  with  the  Treasury,  Admi- 
ralty,  and  Ordnance,  and  clerks  in  public  offices,  who 
discovered  that  one  ground  of  influence  with  the  Mi- 
nister was,  to  have  votes  at  his  disposal  in  the  East 
India  Proprietary  CourL^ 

By  every  thing  which  tended  to  lessen  the  number 
of  voting  Proprietors,  the  force  of  all  these  sinister 
interests  was  increased.  The  only  expedient  which 
had  a  tendency  to  counteract  them  was,  to  render 
Such  Proprietors  as  numerous  as  possible.  This 
would  have  promoted  the  interests  of  the  public,  but 
not  those  of  the  minister ;  the  interests  of  the  many, 
but  not  those  of  the  few.* 

One  part  of  the  ancient  constitution,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  authors  of  the  present  reform 

1  This  is  prettjr  nearly  the  descripticm  of  the  East  India  Ph>prietar]|t 
which  is  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  See  Ninth 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1783. 

a  Ic  was  arged  by  the  Minister,  that  by  raking  the  qoatificatioD  hota 
500/.  to  1000/.,  the  value  of  the  dividend  would  gpvera  the  Proprietor 
more  than  that  of  the  vote;  ^'ith  what  sincerity,  or  what  discernment,  it 
is  easy  to  see.  Barke,- moreover,  very  jnstly  remarked,  that  this  peca-« 
oiai^  interest  might  be  most  effectually  served  by  some  signal  misd^ 
meanouTy  which  should  produce  a  great  immediate  advantage,  though 
productive  of  ultimate  ruin.  "  Accordingly,''  he  adds,  ''  the  Company's 
servants  have  ever  since  covered  over  the  worst  oppressions  of  the  peo- 
ple under  their  government,  and  the  most  cruel  and  wanton  ravages  of 
all  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  holding  out,  and  for  a  time  actually 
realizing,  additions  of  revenue  to  the  territorial  funds  of  the  Company^ 
and  great  quantities  of  valuable  goods  to  their  mvestraeiir.^  He  added, 
with  obvious  trutt),  **  The  Indian  Proprietor  will  always  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  politician :  and  the  bolder  hfs  enterprise,  and  the  more  oor^ 
rapt  his  views,  tlie  less  will  be  his  consideration  of -the  price  to  be  paid 
for  compassing  them."    Kinth  Report,  ut  supra. 
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werp  condemned  by  the  Select  Committee  of  178S,  BOOKIV. 
was  the  ballot;   "by  means  of  which,  acts/*  they  ^^^^-^ 
said,  '*  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Company  and    i^j^^ 
to  the  state,  might  be  done  by  individuals  with  per- 
fect impunity."    There  are  occasions  t)n  which  the  use 
of  the  ballot  is  advantageous.     There  are  occasions  on 
which  it  is  hurtful.     If  we  look  steadily  to  the  end,  to 
which  all  institutions  profess  to  be  directed, we  shall  not 
find  it  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation. 

A  voter  may  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  oper- 
ation of  two  sets  of  interests:  the  one,  interests 
arising  out  of  the  good  or  evil  for  which  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  will .  of  other  men :  the  other  in- 
terests in  respect  to  which  he  cannot  be  considered 
as  dependent  upon  any  determinate  man  or  men. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  interests  for  which 
he  is  not  dependent  upon  other  men  impel  him  in 
the  right  direction.  If  not  acted  upon  by  other  in- 
terests, he  will  in  such  cases,  vote  in  that  direction. 
If,  however,  he  is  acted  upon,  by  interests  dependent 
upon  other  men,  which  latter  interests  are  more  pow- 
erful than  the  former,  and  act  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, he  will  vote  in  the  opposite  direction.  What  is 
necessary,  therefore,  is,  to  save  him  from  the  oper- 
ation of  those  interests.  This  is  accomplished  by 
enabling  him  to  vote  in  secret ;  for  in  that  case,  the 
man,  who  could  otherwise  compel  his  vote,  is  ignor- 
ant iii  what  direction  it  has  been  given.  In  all 
cases,  therefbi*e,  in  which  the  independent  interests 
of  the  voter,  those  which  in  propriety  of  language 
may  be  called  his  own  interests,  would  dictate  the 
good  and  useful  vote ;  but  in  which  cases,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  KaMe  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  way  either  of 
good  or  of  evil,  by  men  whose  interests  would  dictate 
a  base  and  mischievous  vote,  the  ballot  is  a  great 
and   invaluable  security.      In  this  set  of  cases   is 
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BOOKIV.  included,  the  important  instance  of  tbe  votes  of  the 
^""^^^  ^'  people  for  representatives  in  the  legislative  assembly 
177S.  ^^  ^  nation.  Those  interests  of  each  of  the  indivi- 
duals composing  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  for 
which  he  is  not  dependent  upon  other  men,  com- 
pose the  interests  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  very- 
possible  for  a  majority  out  of  any  number  of  voters 
to  be  acted  upon  by  the  will  of  other  men,  whose 
interests  are  opposite  to  those  of  the  nation.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  be  protected  from  that  influence. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  cases,  in  which 
those  interests  of  the  voter,  which  have  their  origin 
primarily  in  himself,  and  not  in  other  men,  draw  in 
the  hurtful  direction ;  and  in  which  he  is  hot  liable 
to  be  operated  upon  by  any  other .  interests  of  other 
men  than  those  which  each  possesses  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  community.  If  allowed,  in  this  set  of 
cases,  to  vote  in  secret,  he  will  be  sure  to  vote  as 
the  sinister  interest  impells.  If  forced  to  vote  in 
public,  he  will  be  subject  to  all  the  restraint,  which 
the  eye  of  the  community,  fixed  upon  his  virtue  or 
knavery,  is  calculated  to  produce :  and  in  such  cases, 
<  the  ballot  is  only  an  encouragement  to  evil.  If  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  interests  of  the  indivi- 
duals,-composing  the  court  of  proprietors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  are  incapable  of  being  promoted  at. 
the  cost  of  the  British  and  Indian  communities,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  case  of  these  proprietors 
belongs  to  this  latter  description. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  discussions  upon  the 
new  i^gulations  were  taking  place,  the  Chairman  of 
-  the  Select  Committee  came  forward  with  a  motion 
for  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  deposition 
and  death  of  Suraja  Dowla ;  into  the  imposture,  by  a 
fictitious  treaty,  practiced  upon  Omichund ;  the  eler 
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vation  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  and  the  sums  of  money,  in  B00KI\\ 
the  shape  of  presents^  obiiained  at  the  time  of  that     "^^'  ' 
revolution.     Crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,   rapacity,    n*j^ 
treachery,  cruelty,  were  charged  upon  the  principal 
actors  in  that  suspicious  scene ;  and  the  punishment, 
even  of  Clive,  as  the  first  and  principal  delinquent, 
was  represented  as  a  necessary  act  of  justice  and  po- 
licy.    On  the  lOtli  of  May,  the  following  resolutions 
were  moved ;  1 .  "  That  all  acquisitions,  made  under 
the  influence  of  a  military  force,  or  by  treaty  with 
foreign  Princes,   do  of  right  belong  to  the  state ; 
2.  That  to  appropriate  acquisitions  so  made,  to  the 
private  emolument  of  persons  entrusted   with  any 
civil  or  military  power  of  the  state,  is  illegal ;  3.  That 
very  great  sums  of  money,  and  other  valuable  pro- 
perty, have  been  acquired  in  Bengal,  from  Princes 
and  others  of  that  country,  by  persons  entrusted  with 
the  military  and  civil  powers  of  the  state,  by  means 
of  such  powers ;  which  sums  of  money  and  valuable 
property^  have  been  appropriated  to  the  private  use 
of  such  persons."     These   resolutions  were  warmly 
adopted  by  the  house.     But  when  the  application  of 
them  came  to  be  made  to  individuals ;  and  especially 
when  the  ruin  was  contemplated  which  that  applica- 
tion would  draw  down  upon  Clive;  compassion  for 
the  man,  and  the  consideration  of  his  services,  blotted     - 
by  offences,  yet  splendid  and  great,  operated  with 
effect  in  the  breasts  of  the  assembly,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  enquiry.     According  to  the  style,  which  the 
spirit  of  Enghsh  laws  renders  predominant  in  Eng- 
lish councils,  inquiry  was  ostensibly  rejected  upon  a 
subterfuge,  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  shuffle ;  incompe- 
tence, to  wit,  in  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committee 
to  be  received  as  evidence.     As  if  that  were  true ! 
As  if  no  other  evidence  had  been  to  be  found !     On 
the  other  hand,  the  considerations  which  fairly  re- 
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BOOK  IV.  commended  the  rejection,  or  at  least  a  very  great 
°^'^'  modification  of  the  penal  proceeding,  ^ere  not  so 
2<^Y3.  i^Quch  as  mentioned ;  That  the  punishment  threatened 
was  more  grievous  than  the  offence ;  that  it  was  pu- 
nishment by  an  ex-post^facto  law,  because,  however 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  right  government  the 
presents  received  from  Meer  Jaffier,  and  however 
odious  to  the  moral  sense  the  deception  practised 
upon  Omichund,  there  was  no  law  at  the  time  which 
forbid  them ;  that  the  presents,  how  contrary  soever 
to  European  morals  and  ideas,  were  perfectly  corres- 
pondent to  those  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
received,  and  to  the  expectations  of  the  parties  by 
whom  they  were  bestowed;  that  the  treachery  to 
Omichund  was  countenanced  and  palliated  by  some 
of  the  principles  and  many  of  the  admired  incidents 
of  Euiropean  diplomacy ;  that  Clive,  though  never  in- 
attentive to  his  own  interests,  was  actuated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  Company, 
and  appears  not  in  any  instance  to  have  sacrificed 
what  he  regarded  as  their  interests  to  his  own ;  and 
that  it  would  have  required  an^  extraordinary  man, 
which  no  one  ought  to  be  punished  for  not  being*  to 
have  acted,  in  that  most  trying  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  with  greater  disinterestedness  than  be 
displayed. 

The  inquiry  into  the  financial  and  commercial 
state  of  the  Company  exhibited  the  following  results. 
The  whole  of  their  effects  and  credits  in  England,  es- 
timated on  the  1st  day  of  March,  ITTSi  amounted  to 
7,784,699/.  12^.  10^. ;  and  the  whole  of  their  debts 
to  9,219,114/.  12^.  6^. ;  leaving  a  balance- against  the 
Company  of  1,434,424/.  19«.  8i/.  The  whole  of 
their  effects  and  credits  in  India^  China,  and  St.  He- 
lena, and  afloat  on  the  sea,  amounted  to  6,397>299/» 
10^.  6(/.     The  whole  of  their  debts  abroad  amounted 
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to  2>03fl,S06/.;  producing  a  balance  in  their  &rour  bookiv. 
of  4,364,998/.  10*.  6d.    Deducting  from  this  sum  ^''^'  ^' 
the  balance  against  the  Company  in  Eug^d,  we    ^773. 
find  the  whole  amount  of  their  available  property  no 
more  than  2,930,568/.  10*.  lOd.;  so  that  of  their  ca- 
pital stock  of  4,200,000/.,  1,26^,431/.  9*.  Si/,  was 
espended  and  gone.^ 

From  the  year  1744,  the  period  to  which  in  a  for* 
mer  passage^  is  brought  down  the  amount  of  the  di- 
vidend paid  annu^y  to  tihe  ProprietcM  on  the  capital 
stock,  ttet  payment  continued  at  eight  per  cent,  to  the 
year  1756,  in  which  it  was  reduced  to  six  per  cent. 
It  continued  at  that  low  amount  tiU  Christmas,  1766,  . 
when  it  was  raised  by  the  General  Court,  repugnant 
to  the  sense  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  five  per 
cent,  for  the  next  half  year.  On  the  7th  of  May, 
1767,  it  was  resolved  in  the  General  Court,  that  for 
the  following  half  year  the  dividend  should  be  six 
and  a  quarter  per  cent.  But  this  resolution  was  re- 
scinded by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  dividend  li- 
mited, till  further  permission,  to  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. It  was  continued  at  ten  per  cent.  tiU  the  year 
commencing  at  Christmas,  1769^  when,  in  pursuance 
of  the  new  regulations,  it  was  advanced  to  eleven  per 
cent.  The  next  year  it  rose  to  twelve  per  cent.  The 
following  year  it  was  carried  to  its  prescribed  limits, 

1  SeooDd  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  1773.  The  Com- 
mittee 9Siy,  '^  They  have  not  intended  in  the  above  account  any  valua- 
tion of  the  fortifications  and  buildings  of  the  Company  abroad.  They 
can  by  no  means  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Court  of  Directors,  ^  That 
the  amount  of  the  fortifications,  &c.  should  be  added  to  the  annual  state- 
ment.'"—-Undoubtedly  no  effects  of  any  party  can  be  compared  with  hie 
debts,  farther  than  they  can  be  disposed  of  for  the  payment  of  those 
debts;  the  manure  which  a  farmer  has  spread  upon  his  fields,  or  the 
hedges  and  ditches  with  which  be  has  surrounded  them,  are  nothing,  tlie 
moment  his  lease  is  expired.  The  money  expended  in  fortifications  and 
buildings,  from  May  1757,  was  stated  at  nearly  four  millions. 

9  Supra,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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BOOKIV.  twdve  and  a  half  per  cent ;  at  which  it  continued 

^^^^'  ^'  for  eighteen  months,  whqn  the  funds  of  the  Company 

1773.    being  totally  exhausted,  it  was  suddenly  reduced  to 

six  per  cent,  per  annum,  by  a  resolution  passed  on 

the  8d  of  December,  1772.^ 

In  the  interval  between  1744  and  177S,  the  sales  at 
the  India  House  had  increased  from  about  2,000,000/. 
to  3,000,000/.  annually;  their  annual  exports,  includ- 
ing both  goods  and  stores,  had  fully  doubled.  In  the 
year  1751,  the  total  amount  of  shipping  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company  was  38,441  tons,  in  the  year 
1772  it  was  61,860.^ 


I  See  the  Third  and  Eighth  Reports  of  the  Committoe  of  Secrecy  in 
1775. 
<  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 


BOOK  V. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  GREAT  CHANGE  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  AND  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
INDIA,  IN  1773;  TILL  THE  SECOND  GREAT  CHANGE,  BT 
THE  ACT,  COMMONLY  CALLED   MR.  PITT's   ACT,   IN   1784. 


CHAP.  I. 


Administration  of  Hastings  till  the  Time  when  the 
Parliamentary  Members  of  the  Council  arrived 
and  the  Operations  of  the  New  Constitution 
commenced^  including^^^rrangements  for  coU 
lecting  the  Revenue  and  administering  Justice 
ostensibly  as  Duan — treatment  of  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan  and  the  Rajah  Shitabroy — elevation 
of  Munny  Begum — destruction  of  the  Rohillas 
— sale  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Vizir — 
payment  refused  of  the  Emperor's  Revenue — 
Financial  results. 

By  the  new  parliamentary  authority,  Mr.  Hastings  jbook  v. 
was  appointed  Grovemor  General,  and  General  Cla-  ^'^^'  ^' 
vering,  Colond  Monson,  Mr.  Barwd,  and  Mr.  Francis,  *TJZi~ 
the  members  of  council ;   not  removable,  except  by 
the  Edng,  upon  representation  made  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  during  the  period  assigned  in  the  act.    Mr. 
Hastings  had  ascended  with  reputation  through  the 
several  stages  of  the  Company's  service;   possessed 
the  rank  of  a  member  of  council  a^  the 'time  of  Mr. 
Vansittart's  administration,  and  generally  concurred 
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BOOK  V.  in  the  measures  which  the  party  opposed  to  that  Gki* 
^°^'*'  ^'  vernor  so  vehemently  condemned.  After  a  visit  to 
1772.  ^^^  native  country,  to  which  he  proceeded  at  the  same 
time  with  Vansittart,  he  returned  to  India,  in  1769y 
to  fill  the  station  of  second  in  council  at  Madras;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1772  was  raised  to  the  highest 
situation  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Cartier  in  the  government  of 
Bengal. 

The  sense  which  the  Directors  entertained  of  the 
vices  which  up  to  this  time  had  stained  their  admi* 
nistration  in  India,  is  recorded  thus :  "  We  wish," 
(the  words  of  their  letter  to  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil at  Fort  William,  dated  the  7th  of  April,  1773,) 
•*  we  could  reftite  the  observation,  that  almost  every 
attempt  made  by  us  and  our  administrations  at  your 
Presidency,  for  the  reforming  of  abuses,  has  rather 
increased  them— and  added  to  the  miseries  of  the 
country  we  are  anxious  to  protect  and  cherifih.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  appears  fully  in  the  late  ap- 
pointment of  supervisors  and  chiefij— instituted,  as 
they  wwe,  to  give  relief  to  the  industriom  tenants^ 
to  improve  and  enlarge  our  investments>  to  destroy 
monopolies,  and  retrench  expenses,  the  end  has,  by 
no  means,  been  answerable  to  the  institution.  Are 
not  the  tenants,  more  than  ever,  oppressed  and 
wretehed  ?  Are  our  investments  improved  ?  Has 
not  the  raw  silk  and  cocoons  been  raised  upou  us 
fifty  per  cent,  in  price  ?  We  can  hardly  say  what 
has  not  been  made  a  monopoly.  And  as  to  the  ex« 
penses  of  your  Presidency,  they  are  at  length  settled 
to  a  degree  we  are  no  longer  able  to  suj^rt.  These 
facts  (for  such  they  are)  should  have  been  stated  to 
us,  a&  capital  reasons,  why  neither  our  orders  of 
1771>  nor  indeed  any  regulations  whatever,  oould  be 
carried  into  execution*     But,  perhaps,  as  this  would 
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have  proved  too  much,  it  was  not  suggested  to  us ;  book  v. 
for  nothing  could  more  plainly  indicate  a  state  of  ^^^'  ^' 
anarchy,  and  that  there  was  no  government  existing,  ^^^.^g. 
in  our  servants  in  BengaL  • . .  When  oppression  per- 
vades the  whole  country ;  when  youths  have  been 
suffered  with  impunity  to  exercise  sovei'eign  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  natives ;  and  to  acquire  rapid  fortunes 
by  monopolizing  of  commerce,  it  cannot  be  a  wonder 
to  us,  or  yourselves,  that  native  merchants  do  not 
come  forward  to  contract  with  the  Company ;  that 
the  manufactures  find  their  way  through  foreign 
channels;  or  that  our  investments  are  at  once  enor- 
mously dear,  and  of  a  debased  quality. — It  is  evident, 
then,  that  the  evils  which  have  been  so  destructive  to 
us,  lie  too  deep  for  any  partial  plans  to  reach  or  cor* 
rect.  It  is,  therefore,  our  resolution  to  aim  at  the 
root  of  those  evils/'  Their  expectation  of  assistance 
from  Mr.  Hastings  in  th^se  refcM'ms,  was  esfHressed  in 
the  following  terms^:  '<  Our  President,  Mr.  Hastings, 
we  trust,  will  set  the  example  of  temperance,  econo^ 
my,  and  appUcation ;  and  upon  this,  we  are  sensible, 
much  will  depend.  And  here  we  take  occaaion  to 
indulge  the  pleasure  we  have  in  acknowledging  Mr. 
Hasdngs's  services  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  m 
constructing,  with  equal  labour  and  ability,  the  plan 
which  has  so  much  improved  our  investments  there ; 
and  as  we  are  persuaded  he  will .  persevere;  in  the 
same  laudid^le  pursuit,  through  every  branch  of  our 
affairs  in  Bei^al,  he,  in  return,  may  depend  on  the 
steady  suppcnrt  and  favour  of  his  employers."  ^ 

The  doudble,  or  ambiguous  administration ;  in  name, 
and  in  ostent  by  the  Nabob,  in  reality  by  the  Com- 
pany;  which  had  been  recommended  as  ingenious 
policy  by  Clive,  and  admired  as  such  by  his  em- 

1  Mioutes  of  Evidence  on  Mr.  Hastings'  Trials  p.  966. 
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BOOK  V.  ployers  and  successors ;  had  contributed  greatly  to 
^^^^'  ^'  enhance  the  difficulties  in  which,  by  the  assumption 
j.-.-^  of  the  government,  the  Englisli  were  involved:  All 
the  vices  of  the  ancient  polity  were  saved  from  re- 
form :  and  all  the  evils  of  a  divided  authority  were 
superinduced.  The  revenues  were  under  a  compli- 
cated, wastefiil,  and  oppressive  economy ;  the  lands 
being  partly  managed  by  the  native  agents  of  the 
collectors,  partly  farmed  from  year  to  year,  partly 
held  by  Zemindars,  and  Talookdars,  responsible  for  a 
certain  revenue.  The  administration  of  justice,  of 
which,  under  the  military  and  fiscal  Gtovemors  of  the 
Mogul  provinces,  the  criminal  part  bek)nged  to  the 
Nazim,  or  military  Governor,  the  civil  to  the  Duan, 
or  fiscal  Governor,  was,  as  a  heavy  and  unproduc- 
tive burthen,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob ;  who^ 
being  totally  without  power,  was  totally  unable  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  his  tribunals  against  the 
masters  of  the  country  ;  and  the  people  were  given 
up  to  oppression.^ 

The  Company  and  their  servants  were  Kttle  satis- 
fiedj  from  the  beginning,  with  the  produce  of  the 
duannee ;  and  soon  began  to  be  little  satisfied  with  the 
expedients  adopted  by  Clive  for  ensuring  a  faithful 
collection.  In  the  month  of  August,  1769)  before 
the  dose  of  Mr.  Verelst's  administration,  a  supple- 
mentary security  was  devised :  It  was  held  expedient, 
that  servants  of  the  Company  should  be  stationed  in 
appropriate  districts,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  native  officers ; 
both  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and,  what  was 
very  much  blended  with  it,  the  administration  of 
justice.      These  functionaries  received  the  tftle  of 

1  This  is  expressly  stated  by  ^Hastings,  [and  the  Committee'of  Re- 
venue, in  their  letter  of  the  3d  of  Nov.  1773,  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1773. 
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Supervisors :  And,  in  the  next  year,  was  added  a  book  v. 
second  supplementary  security;  two  councils,  with  ^"^'''  ^ 
authority  over  the  supervisors,  one  at  Moorshedabad»    1^72 
and^another  at  Patna. 

Among  the  duties  recommended  to  the  supervisors, 
one  was  to  collect  a  body  of  information,  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  the  i-evenues  ;  with  respect  to  the 
state,  produce,  and  capabilities  of  the  great  source 
of  the  revenue,  the  lands ;  with  respect  to  the  cesses 
or  arbitrary  taxes ;  the  whole  catalogue  of  imposts 
laid  upon  the  cultivator ;  the  manner  of  collecting 
them,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  all  the  modern  ex- 
actions ;  with  respect  to  the  regulations  of  commerce ; 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  reports  of 
the  supervisors,  intended  to  convey  the  inlbrmation 
which  they  collected  under  those  heads,  represent  the 
government  as  having  attained  the  last  stage  of  op- 
pressiveness and  barbarism.  '^  The  Nazims  exacted 
what  they  could  from  the  Zimindars,  and  great 
farmers  of  the  revenue ;  whom  they  left  at  liberty  to 
plunder  all  below ;  reserving  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogative of  plundering  them  in  their  tum^  when  they 
were  supposed  to  have  enriched  themselves  with  the 
spoils  of  the  country  "  The  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1810,  quoting  this  passage, 
remark,  "  The  whc^e  system  thus  resolved  itself,  on 
the  part  of  the  public  officers,  into  habitual  extortion 
and  injustice ;  which  produced,  on  that  of  the  cul- 
tivator, the  natural  consequences — concealment  and 
evasion,  by  which  government  was  defrauded  of  a 
considerable  part  of  its  just  demands."  With  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  supervisors  re- 
ported, "  That  the  regular  course  was  everywhere  sus- 
pended :  But  every  man  exercised  it,  who  had  the 
power  of  compelling  others  to  submit  to  his  deci- 
sions;"    The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
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BOOR  V.  whose  remark  on  the  state  of  the  fiscal  cdDections 

CuAP.  1.  fiQg  j„^^  heem  adduced,  subjoin  to  this  quotation  that 

"Till     which  fills  up  the  picture ;  "  Seven  years  had  elapsed, 

from  the  acquisition  of  th£  duannee,  without  the  go* 

vemment  deeming  itself  competent  to  remedy  these 

defects  "  * 

Grievously  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
treasure,  the  Directors  resolved  to  break  through  the 
scheme  of  ambiguity  ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  collection  as  well  as  the  disburse* 
ment  of  the  revenues.  •  In  their  letter  to  the  Presi- 
'  dent  and  Council  of  Fort  Wflliam,  dated  the  28th  of 
August,  1771,  they  declared  their  resolution,  "  To 
stand  forth  as  Duan''  (so  they  were  pleased  to  express 
it),  ^  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Company's  servants 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  entire  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues."     The  change  was  enormous, 
which  it  w;as  the  nature  of  this  decree  to  produce. 
It  was  a  revolution,  much  greater,  probably,  than  any 
previous  conjuncture,  than  even  the  change  from 
Hindu  to  Mahomedan  masters,  had  been  able  to 
create.     The  transition  from  Hindu  to  Mahomedan 
masters  had  only  changed  the  hands  by  which  the 
sword 'was  wielded,  and  favours  were  dispensed;  the 
machine  of  government,  still  more  the  texture  of 
society,  underwent  feeble  alterations ;  and  the  civil 
,         part  of  the  administration  was,  from  conveniency, 
left  almost  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  Hindus.     A  total 
change  in  the  management  of  the  revenues  moie 
deeply  affected  the  condition,  individually  and  col* 
kctively,  of  the  people  of  India  than  it  is  easy  for  the 
Suropean  reader  to  conceive  :  It  #as  an  innovatioo 
by  which  the  whole  property  of  the  country^  and 
along  with  it  the  administration  of  justice,  were 
placed  upon  a  new  foundation. 

1  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  1810,  p.  5. 
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Of  the  nature  of  this  change,  the  Directors  appear  book  v. 
•to  have  had  no  adequate  conception.  As  ijf  the  '  ^' 
measure  which  they  proposed  had  been  without  con*  1772. 
sequences,  they  satisfied  themselves  with  enjoining  its 
execution ;  and  consigned  to  their  servants  the  task 
(of  which,  however,  they  did  not  much  complain) 
of  carrying  into  effect  a  change  of  government  so 
momentous,  without  one  word  of  instruction.^  Those 
servants,  though  more  acquainted  with  the  practical  ' 
difficulties  which  would  be  met  in  establishing  the 
new  system  of  finance,  appear  to  have  thought  as 
little  nearly  as  their  honourable  masters,  of  the  great 
changes,  with  regard  to  the  people,  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  With  great  alacrity,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Hastings  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  on  the  13th  oi  April,  1772  ;  and 
on  the  I6th  the  Council  deemed  themselves  ripe  for 
the  following  important  resolution  :  That  they  would 
let  the  lands  in  farm,  and  for  long  leases ;  because  it 
is  the  most  simple  mode,  and  best  adapted  to  a  go- 
vernment like  that  of  the  Company,  which  cannot 
enter  into  the  minute  details  of  the  collections ;  be^ 
cause  ev^7  mode  of  agency  by  which  the  rents 
could  be  received  would  be  attended  with  perplexed 
and  intricate  accounts,  with  embezzlement  of  the  re- 
venue, and  oppression  of  the  people ;  and  because  any 


1  The  Committee  of  Circuit, in  entering  upon' their  task,  remark  a  stii 
nore  extraordinary  failure  in  the  sagacity  of  the  Directors,  who  did  not  even 
foresee,  that  while  their  new  resolution  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
their  fbrmer  regulations  they  gave  no  authority  for  abolishing  them. 
"  They  have  been  pleased,^  say  the  Committee,  "  to  direct  a  total  change 
of  system,  and  have  left  the  phn  and  execution  of  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board,  without  any  formal  repeal  of  the  Regulations  which  they  had 
before  framed  and  adapted  to  another  system — the  abolition  of  which 
necessarily  includes  that  of  its  subsidary  institutions,  unless  they  shall 
be  found  to  coincide  v?ith  the  new/'  Ettraet,  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
nittee  of  (circuit,  dated  Cossimbuzar,  28th  July,  177d>  inserted  in  tbt 
Siith  Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  177S,  p.  %U 
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B00&  V.  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues  which  would  trench 
Chap.i.  ^pQj^  jjjg  |.jj^g  ^f  ^jjg  Governor  and  Council,  would 

1772  deprive  them  of  .a  portion  of  .what  was  already 
too  little  for  the  laborious  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform.^ 

On  the  14th  of  May  the  operations  were  planned* 
It  was  decreed,  That  the  lands  should  be  let  for  a 
period  of  five  years:  That  a  Committee  of  the  Board, 
consisting  of  the  President  and  four  Members,  should 
perform  the  local  operations,  by  circuit  through  the 
country :  That  the  servants  of  the  Company  who 
superintended  the  business  of  collection  in  the  several 
districts,  and  who  had  hitherto  been  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  supervisors,  should  henceforth  be  deno- 
minated collectors:^  That  a  native,  under  the  title  of 
duan,  should  in  each  district  be  joined  with  the  collec- 
tor, both  to  confirm  and  to  check :  That  no  banyan,  or 
servant  of  a  collector,  should  be  ^rmitted  to  farm 
any  portion  of  the  revenue ;  because  with  the  Servant 
of  a  collector  no  man  would  dare  to  become  a  com- 
petitor :  And,  as  presents  to  the  collectors  firom  ^  the 
Zemindars  and  other  middlemen  had  been  abolished, 
so  all  acceptance  of  presents,  by  such  middlemen, 
from  the  ryots,  and  all  other  modes  of  extortion, 
should  be  carefully  prevented.  Some  precautions 
were  taken  against  the  accumulation  of  debt,  which 
swelled  at  exorbitant  interest,  rarely  less  than  three, 

1  These  reasons  are  assigned  in  the  Consultation  14th  Maj,  Report, 
ut  supra. 

*  The  reason  they  assign  for  this  change  of  title  is  worth  transcribing. 
"  The  term  '  Supervisor'  was  properly  suited  to  ^the  original  commis- 
sion, which  was  to  examine,  inspect,  and  report.  This  office  has  been 
long  since  annulled ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  continuance  of  the 
name,  and  of  many  of  the  residents,  in  the  same  stations  which  Htkhj 
now  fill  as  collectors,  may  have  misled  even  our  Honourable  Masters, 
(loho  w£re  never  regularly  advised  of  the,  change^  into  the  opinion  that 
the  first  commission  still  subsisted."  So  much  for  the  care  of  instructing, 
and  t)ie  accurate  iiiformatioo  of,  the  Honourable  Directors. 
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often  as  much  ks  fifteen  per  cent  per  month,  upon  ^ook  v. 
the  ryots,  as  well  as  the  different  orders  of  middle^  ^°^^'  ^' 
men.  iThe  collectors  were  forbidden  to  lend,  or  to  per-  ^^i^^. 
mit  their  banyans  or  servants  to  lend,  to  the  middle- 
men ;  and  the  middlemen  or  agents  to  lend  to  the 
ryots :  But  the  Governor  tod  Council  express  theii^ 
Tegret,  that  loans  and  exorHtant  interest  were  an  evil 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  wholly  to  repfess.^ 
'  The  objects  which  in  these  regulations  th^  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  professed  to  have  in  view, 
were ;  to  simplify  accounts ;  to  render  uniform  the 
mode  of  exaction;  and  to  establish  fixed  and  accii^ 
rate  rules.  The  Committee  of  Circuit,  with  whom, 
though  a  Member,  Mr.  Hastings  did  not  proceed, 
first  began  to  receive  proposals  at  Kishen^gUr :  But 
the  terms  which  were  offered  were  in  general  so  un- 
satisfactory both  in  form  and  amount,  that  the  Com- 
mittee deemed  them  inadmissible ;  and  came  speedily 
to  the  resolution  of  putting  up  the  lands  to  public 
auction.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  with  as  much 
exactness  as  possible  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
different  taxes  which  were  to 'be  offered  to  sale.'  Tot 
this  purpose  a  new  hustabood,  or  schedule  of  the 
taxes,  was  formed.  The  exactions  consisted  of  twd 
great  parts  \  oi  which  the  first  and  principal  was 
called  assaiiy  or  the  ground  rents ;  the  second  abbabSi 
which  consisted  of  a  variety  of  additional^  often  ar* 
bitrary,  and  uncertain  imposts,  established  at  dif^ 
ferent  times,  by  the  government,  the  Zemindars,  the 
fiirmers,  and  even  the  inferior  collectors.  Som^  of 
the  most  oppressive  of  these  were  abolished^  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  present  schedule.  And  new  leases 
or  .titles  were  granted  to  the  ryots:  which  enume- 
rated all  the  claims  to  which  they  were  to  be  subject ; 
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900K  V.  and  forbid,  under  penalties^  every  additional  exaction  r 
'     When  the  24emindar8,  and  other  mid<&emen  of  ancient 

1772,  standing,  offered  for  the  lands  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  govei-n,  terms  which  were  deemed 
reasonable,  they  were  preferred ;  when  their  offers 
were  considered  as  inadequate,  they  were  allowed  a 
pension  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  lands  were  put 
up  to  sale. 

While  the  settlement,  in  other  words  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  was  carrying  into  execution  upon  this 
plan,^  the  principal  office  of  revenue,  or  Khalsa,  un- 
derwent a  total  revolution.  So  long  as  the  veil  of 
the  native  government  bad  been  held  up,  this  office 
had  been  stationed  at  Moorshedabad,  and  was  ostensi- 
bly under  the  direction  of  the  sort  of  minister  of  re- 
venue, whom  with  the  title  of  Nait  Duan,  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  had  set  up.  It  was  now  resolved 
to  transfer  this  great  office  from  Moorshedabad  to 
Calcutta ;  and  to  place  it  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendance  of  the  government.  The  whole  Council 
were  constituted  a  Board  oi  Revenue,  to  at  two  days 
in  the  week,  or  if  necessary,  more.  The  Members 
of  the  Council  were  appointed  to  act  as  auditors  of 
accounts,  each  for  a  week  in  rotation.  The  office  of 
Naib  Duan,  which  had  been  held  by  Mahomed 
Reza  Khaa  at  Moorshedabad,  and  by  Shitabroy  at 
Fatna,  was  abolid^ ;  but  a  native  functionary,  or 
assistant  duan,  under  the  title  c^  rotf  royan^  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  the  Khalsa,  as  superintendant  of  the 
district  duans,  to  receive  the  accounts  in  the  Bengal 
langui^,  to  answer  interrogatories,  and  to  make 
teports.^ 

1  Eitract  of  Proceedings,.  Sixth  Report,  ut  sapitu  See  also  Siith  Re- 
port of  the  Select  Committee  of  1789|  Appendix,  No.  i. ;  CotebrQoke'K 
Supplement  to  Digest  of  Bengal  Regulations,  p.  174-^190;  and  the 
Fifth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commoos^  ia 
laiO,  p.  4, 6. 
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The    futidametital    change  in   that    grelElt    and  book  V« 
leading  branch  df  Indian  administration  which  con-  ^^^^'  ^\ 
eemed  the  revenue,  rendered  indispensable  a^new    1772, 
Jmivision  for  the  admuristration  of  justice     The  Ze- 
mindar, who  was  formerty  the  great  fiscal  oflScer  of 
a  district,  commonly  exercised  both  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  within  the  territory  over  which  he 
was  appointed  to  preside.     In  his  Phousdary,  or  cri- 
minal court,  he  inflicted  all  sorts  of  penalties ;  chiefly 
flu^  for  his  own  benefit ;  even  capital  punishments, 
under  no  Ajrther  restraint,  than  that  of  reporting  the 
case   at   Moorshedabad    before   execution.      In  his 
AdaulUt,  or  civil  court,  he  decided  all  questions  re- 
lating to  property;   being   entitled  to  a  chout,   or 
tWenty-fiVe  per  cent.,  upon  the  subject  of  litigation. 
His  discretion  was  guided  or  restrained  by  no  law, 
except  the  Koran,  its  commentaries,  and  the  customs  of 
the  country,  all  in  the  highest  degree  loose  and  inde- 
terminate.    Though  there  was  no  formed  and  regu- 
lar course  of  appeal  from  the  Zemindary  decisions, 
the  govertiment  interfered  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  as 
often  as  compttints  were  preferred,  to  which,  from 
their  own  importance,  or  from  the  importance  of   " 
ibose  who  advanced  them,  it  conceived  it  proper  to 
attend.     To  the  mass  of  the  people  these  courts  af- 
forded but  fittle  protection  :  The  expense  created  by 
distance,  e:teluded  the  greater  number  from  so  much  as 
applying  for  justice :  And  every  poweHul  oppressor 
treated  a  fedble  tribunal  with  contempt.     The  judges 
were  finally  swayed  by  their  hopes  and  their  fears ; 
by  the  incUnations  of  th^  men  who  could  hurt  or  re-' 
ward  them.     Their  proceedings  were  not  controuled 
by  any  writien  memorial  or  record.     In  cases  relat- 
ing to  religion,  the  Cauzee  and  Brahmen  were  called 
to  expound,  the  one  the  Moslem,  the  other  the  Brah- 
menical  law ;  imd  their  opinion  was  the  standard  of 

2  H  2 
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BOOK  V.  decision.  OriginaUy,  questions  of.  revenue  as  well  as 
^^^^'  ^*  others  belonged  to  the  courts  of  the  Zemindars ;  but 
1772.  ^  ^^^  years  previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  revenues 
to  the  English,  the  decision  of  fiscal  questions  had 
been  taken  from  the  Zemindar,  and  given  to  an 
officer  styled  the  Naib  Duan,  or  fiscal  Deputy,  in 
each  province. 

Beside  the  tribunals  of  the  districts ;  the  capital 
was  provided  with  two  criminal  courts ;  in  one  of 
which,  called  roy  adaulut,  the  Nazim,  as  supreme 
magistrate,  tried  capital  offences ;  in  another,  a  mar 
gistrate  called  the  Phousdar  tried  offences  of  a  less 
penal  description,  and  reported  \iis  proceedings  to  the 
Nazim.  At  the  capital  was  also  found  the  principal 
duanee  or  fiscal  court;  in  which  the  Duan  tried 
causes  relating  to  the  revenue,  including  all  questions 
of  title  to  land.  All  other  civil  causes  were  tried  at 
the  capital  in  the  court  of  the  Darogo  adaulut  al  alea; 
except  those  of  inheritance  and  succession^  which 
were  decided  by  the  Cauzee  and  Muftee.  An  ctf- 
ficer,  with  the  title  of  Mohtesib,  superintended,  the 
weights  and  measures,  and  other  matters  of  police. 

Generally  speaking,  the  courts  of  justice  in  India 
were  instruments  by  which  the  powerful  performed 
of^ression,  at  their  pleasure,  on  the  weak« 

Under  the  ancient  government,  the  Engli^^  ad 
well  as  other  European  settlers^  instead  of  demanding 
payment  from  a  reluctant  debtor  through  the  courts 
of  law,  seized  his  person  and  confined  it,  till  satis- 
faction was  obtained.  Nor  was  this  so  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  government,  as  often  to  excite 
its  displeasure.  It  was  indeed  a  remedy  to  which 
they  were  not  often  obliged  to  rdcur;  because  the 
profit  of  dealing  with  them  generally  constituted  a 
sufficient  motive  to  punctuality.  After  the  power  of 
the  English  became  predominant»  the  native  courts 
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ceased  to  exert  any  authority  over  Englishmen  and  BOOK  v. 
their  agents.^  ^°^^'  ^' 

The  first  attempt,  which  had  been  made  by  the  ^^^^ 
English  to  remedy,  in  their  new  dominions,  any  of  the 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice,  was  the  ap- 
pbintment  fn  1769  of  superintending  commissioners 
to  the  several  districts,  with  directions  to  inquire  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  ^courts  of  justice,  to  restrain 
iniquitous  proceedings,  to  abolish  the  chout,  and, 
where  a  total  change  should  appear  desirable,  to  ap^^ 
ply  to  government  for  the  requisite  powers.  In 
1770,  the  Naib  Duan,  and  such  of  the  servants  of 
the  Company  as  had  their  station  of  service  at  Moor- 
shedabad,  were  formed  into  a  Council  of  Control  over 
the  administration  of  justice.  Its  administi'ation  was 
still  to  confwm  to  the  ancient  and  established  plan  ; 
but  the  Council  of  Control  should  interpose  as  thejf 
perceived  occasion;  every  judicial  proceeding  which 
concerned  the  govamment  should  come  under  their 
review;  the  trials  should  be  transmitted  to  them  in 
all  criminal  cases,  and  execution  suspended,  till  their 
opinion  was  known;  all  causes  relative  to  the  revenue 
and  to  property  in  land  should  in  the  first  instance  be  ^ 
tried  in  the  native  courts,  but  the  Council  should 
revise  the  proceedings  of  these  courts,  and  have  the 
power  of  final  determination. 

For  supplying  the  place  of  the  native  courts,  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  by  the  new  system  of  reve- 
nue ;  and  providing  a  more  perfect  judicial  establish- 
ment; the  foUowing  scheme  was  invented  and  pur- 
sued. Two  courts,  a  dvil  and  a  penal,,  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  district*  The  criminal  court,  styled 
Phousdary  Adaulut,  consisted  of  the  collector,  as 
superintendant,  w^th  the  cauzee  and  muftee  of  the 

1  For  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Benj^%l, 
•ee  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  Cpmmitte  of  Secrecy  in  1773. 
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^DOK  V.  district,  and  two  ]\Iohlp[vieSy  as  interpreters  of  th« 
GfiAF.  1.  1^^  rphe  civil  court,  styled  Mofussul  Dui^nee  Adau- 
"Tlir"  lut,  consisted  of  the  collector,  as  President,  asristed 
by  the  provincial  duau  ^nd  the  other  officers  of  the 
native  court.  From  the  jqrisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
no  cases  were  excepted,  beside  those  of  succession  to 
Zemindaries  and  Talookdaries,  reserved  to  the  Pre* 
aident  and  Council. 

At  th^  ^seat  of  government  were  also  established 
two  supreme  courts  of  appeal  That  to  which  t})^ 
civil  branch  of  this  appellate  jurisdiction  was  con- 
signed received  the  name  of  Suddur  Duanee  Adaulut; 
and  was  composed  of  the  President  with  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  attended  by  the  duan  of  the 
Rhalsa,  and  certain  officers  of  the  Cutchery,  or  flf^- 
tive  court  of  the  city.  That  m  which  the  penal 
branch  was  conferred,  obtained  the  t|tle  of  Nizamut 
Skiddur  Adaulut.  It  consisted*  of  a  chief  judg^j  en- 
titled Darogo  Adaulut,  assisted  by  the  chief  Cc^MW^ 
the  chief  JMuftee,  and  three  Mo^lavies.  Thi^  Judg^ 
was  nominated  by  the  President  i^nd  Coupcit  ^ho  in 
this  case  acted  in  thq  capacity-  of  Naziip.  All  capijbal 
cases  were  reported  to  fas§  t^bjUQal ;.|inds  after  vevieWi 
were  ultin;iate|y  rEjferr^  tp  the  Qoverow  Generd 
and  Council.  After  a  short  ep&perience,  howeyer,  the 
superintendance  of  this  court  appeared  to  impoae  a 
labour,  and  to  involve  a  respopsibility,  which  the 
Governor  and  Council  found  it  inconvenient  to  sus- 
tain ;  it  was  one  of  the  first  transaptiop^  thear^ore  c^ 
the  new  government  which  succeed^  in  il774  to 
restore  this  part  of  the  ni^^mut  to  the  nomipQl  Nahobj 
and  to  carry  back  the  tribunal  to  Moprsbedabad.  - 

• 

>  Fiilh  Report,  Committee  1810,  p.  6.  It  would  appear  however,  from 
Hastings'  Minute,  2lst  Norember,  1775  (Fifth  Report  of  Committee  of 
Secrecy  in  1782,  Appendix,  No.  cl?ii)  that  Hastings  was  averse  to  the 
entrusting  of  a  native  with  the  uncontrouled  administration  of  criminal 
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Alteratiom  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  471 

For  the  district  of  Calcutta^  two  cotirts  were  esta-  BOOKV. 

blished,  on  the  plan  rf  the  other  district  coorts ;  in  each  ^^^^'  \ 

■■*■■■■■■■■■% 

of  which  a  Member  of  CouncO  presided  in  rotation,  j^^g, 
in  all  these  courts,  it  was  ordained  that  records  of 
proceedings  should  be  made  and  presenred.  The 
chout,  or  exaction  of  a  fbnrth  part  of  aU  litigated 
property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judge,  was  abolished. 
A  prohibition  was  issued  against  exorbitant  fines. 
The  discretionary  power,  exercised  by  a  creditor  over 
the  person  of  his  debtor,  was  no  longer  tolerated. 
And  ^  disputes  of  property,  not  exceeding  ten  rupees, 
were  referred  to  the  head  farmer  of  the  pergunna  or 
village  precinct,  to  which  the  parties  belonged*^ 

In  the  introduction  of  these  measures,  a  specimen 
IS  exhibited  of  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  the 
feelings  or  honour  of  the  natives,  how  great  soever 
their  rank  or  deservings.  Under  the  anxious  search 
of  the  Directors  for  the  cause  of  their  intense  disap- 
pointment in  the  receipt  of  treasure  fijom  the  revenues . 
of  Bengal,  they,  after  venting  the  first  portion  of 
their  chagrin  upon  their  European,  seem  to  have 
turned  it,  with  stiU  greater  want  of  consideration, 
upon  their  native  agents.  In  a  letter  from  the  Secret 
Committee  to  Mr.  Hastings,  their  President,  dated 
2Sth  of  August,  1771,  they  say,  "  By  our  genera] 
address  you  will  be  informed  of  the  reasons  we  have 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  Mahomet 

jaftdce,  And  thftt  it  Wfts  ^e  act  of  that  host^  majority  of  the  Council,  by 
whom  Maix)med  Beza  Khaa  wfw  in  1775  raised  to  the  o£Eice  of  Naib 
Nazim.  It  is  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  »t^te^  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  majority  (see  their  letter  of  the  saftie  date^  Ibid.)  declare  that  pre^ 
▼ions  to  this  DMaspre  of  theirs,  ''  the  administratioD  of  criminal  josticer 
throughout  the  country  was  at  a  stand/' — It  was  at  a  stand,  while  under 
the  supenntendance  of  the  English  rulers:  What  was  it  likely  to  be,  un- 
der a  creature^  withput  one  atom  of  power,  having  the  name  of  a  K  abob  I 
>  Seventh  Report,,  ut  supra ;  General  Regulations,  dated  15th  August, 
1779;  Colebrooke's  Supplement,  p.  1.;  Fiftii  Report  from  the  Select 
X^ommittee  on  India  Affairs,  1810,  p.  0. ' 


473  Treatmnt  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khau. 

BOOK  V.  Reza  Cawn,  and  will  perceive  the  expediency  of  our 
^'^'^^  ^-  divesting  him  of  the  rank  and  influence  he  holds  as 
1772.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  kingdom  of  Bengal."  Mr.  Hast- 
ings is  then  directed,  "  to  issue  his  private  orders  for 
the  securing  the  person  of  Mahomet  Reza  Cawn,  to- 
gether with  his  whole  family,  and  his  known  par- 
tizans  and  adherents,"  and  for  bringing  them  pri- 
soners to  Calcutta.  For  this  secrecy,  precipita^ 
tion,  and  severity,  (arrest  and  imprisonment  to  a 
maif  of  that  rank  in  Indift  is  one  of  the  most  cruel 
of  all  punishments)  the  reason  assigned  was,  that 
otherwise  he  might  "  render  all  inquiry  into  Jus  con- 
duct ineffectuali  and  iU-consequenpes  might  result 
^n^  his  resientment  and  revenge."  In  the  endeavour 
tp  di^cpver  delinquency,  they  say,  "  Your  own  judg? 
mipnt  will  direct  you  to  all  such  means  of  information 
as  may  be  likely  to  bring  to  light  the  most  secret 
of  hisf  transactions.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear 
recommending  to  you,  to  avail  yourself  of  the  in- 
teUigence  which  Nundcomar  m^y  be  able  to  give 
respecting  the  Naib's  administration :  and  while  the 
eifvy  which  Nundcomar  is  suppo^  tq  bear  this 
minister  may  prompt  him  to  $i  ready  communication 
of  all  proceedings  wl^ich  have  come  to  his  knowledge, 
we  are  persuaded  that  no  scrutable  part  of  the  Naib's 
conduct  can  have  escftped  the  w^tdiful  ^ye  of  his 
jealous  and  penetrating  rival.^'' 

The  opinion  which  the  Directors  entertained  of 
the  man  of  whom  they  desired  to  make  such  an  in- 
strument, had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  thus  ex- 
pressed :  "  From  the  whole  of  your  proce^ings  with 
respect  to  Nundcomar,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
his  endeavouring  by  forgery  and  fs^lse  accusations  to 
ruin  Ram  Chum ;   that  he  has  been  guilty  of  car-. 

>  See  the  Letter,  Blinutcs  of  Eyidence  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Ufut- 
ings,  Esq.,  p.  993. 


Treatment  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan.  47S 

Tying  on  correspondence  with  the  country  powers,  BOOK  v. 
hurtful  to  the  Company's  interests ;  and  instrumental  ^^^^'  ^' 
in  conveying  tetters  between  the  Shazada  and  the    ^'^72. 
French  Governor-General  of  Pondicheny.     In  short, 
it  appears,  he  is  of  that  wicked  and  turbulent  dis- 
position, that  no   harmony   can  subsist  in   society 
where  he  has  the  opportunity  of  interfering*     We 
therefore  most  readily  concur  with  you,  that  Nund- 
^comar  is  a  person  improper  to  be  trusted  with  his  ' 
liberty  in  our  settlements ;  and  capable  of  doing  mis- 
chief, if  he  is  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  province, 
either  to  the  northward,  or  to  the  Deccan.    We  shaU 
therefore  depend  upon  your  keeping  such  a  watch 
oyer  all  his  actions,  as  may  be  means  of  preventing 
his  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the  public,  or  injuring  in- 
dividuals for  the  future."^ 

In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings,  dated  1st  September, 
1772,  he  gave  the  Directors  a  history  of  the  opera 
tions  already  performed,  and  of  the  views  from  which 
they  had  sprung,  "  As  your  commands  were  pe- 
remptory, and  addressed  to  myself  alone,  I  carefully 
concealed  them  from  every  person,  except  Mr,  Mid- 
dleton,  whose  assistance  was  necessary  for  their  exe- 
cution, until  I  wa3  informed  by  him  that  Mahmud 
Rizza  Cawn  was  actually  in  arrest,  and  on  his  way 
to  Calcutta."  Beside  these  alleged  commands  of  the 
Directors,  "  I  will  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  there  were 
other  cogent  "^ reasons  for  this  reserve;'*  and  giving 
these  reasons,  he  describes  the  importance  of  the  of- 
fice which  was  filled  by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and 
the  susceptibility  of  corruption  which  marked  the 
situaticm  of  his  fellow-servants  in  India.  **  I  was  yet 
but  a  stranger  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
Members  of  your  administration.  I  knew  that  Mah- 
mud Rizza  Cawn  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of 

1  Company^s  Letter  to  their.  President  and  Council,  dated  2Sd  Febrn- 
f^rj,  1764;  Minutes^  ut  supra^  p.  996. 


474  Consequences  of  the  Suspension  from  Office 

BOOKV.  this  province  for  seven  years  past,  had  possessed  an 
Chap.  1.  gpp^^i  stipend  of  nine  lacs  of  rupees,  the  uncon- 
1772.  ^''^^^  disposal  of  thirty-two  }acs  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  use  of  the  Nabob,  the  absolute  command  of 
every  branch  of  the  Ni^amut,  and  the  chief  authority 
in  the  Dewannee*  To  speak  more  plainly ;  he  was, 
in  every  thing  but  the  name,  the  Nazim  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  in  real  authority  more  than  the  Nazim. — 
I  could  not  suppose  him  so  inattentive  to  his  own 
security ;  nor  so  ill-versed  in  the  maxifns  of  Eastern 
policy,  as  to  have  neglected  the  due  means  of  esta- 
blishing an  interest  with  such  of  the  Company's 
agents  as,  by  actual  authority,  or  by  representation 
to  the  Honourable  Company,  might  be  aUe  to  pro- 
mote or  obstruct  his  views.**  * 

The  office  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  consisted  of 
two  parts;  the  one  was  the  office  of  Naib  Duan,  in 
w^hich  he  represented  the  Company,  as  Duan  or 
Master  of  the  Revenues ;  the  other  was  the  oflSce  of 
Naib  Subah,  as  it  was  called  by  the  President  and 
Council,  more  properly  the  Naib  Nazim,  in  which  he 
represented  the  Nabob  in  his  office  of  Nazim,  that  de- 
partment of  the  Subahdaree,  the  name  and  ministerial 
functions  of  which  were  still  reserved  to  the  native 
Prince.  The  functions  of  the  Naib  Duap  were  indeed 
supplied  by  the  new  scheme  for  levying  the  revenue. 
But  for  those  of  the  Naib  Subah,  as  they  called  him, 
no  provision  as  yet  was  made.  The  duties  and  im- 
portance of  that  office,  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Committee;  *'  The  office  of  Naib  Subah, 
according  to  its  original  constitution,  comprehends 
tlie  superintendatlce  of  the  Nabob's  education,  the 
management  of  his  household,  the  regulation  of  his 
•expenses,  the  representation  of  his  person,  the  chirf 
administration  of  justice ;  the  issuing  of  all  orders, 

*  Committee  of  Secrecj,  1781,  fifth  Report,  Appendit^  No.  if. 


directioT)  of  aU.  measures  which  respect  the  go-  book  v. 
v^frqipeiit  and*  police  of  the  provinces;  the  conduct  of  ^"^"^  ^' 
all  puUip  |l^pti8JtiQ1ia»  and  execution  of  treaties ;  in  a    ^^^^ 
word,  everjf  branch  of  executive  governmenU^'  ^ 

NojthMg  pan  afford  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
yjikm  I  (pay  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  style  of 
g<)v€^ineat  which  then  existed  in  Bengal,  the  temper 
with  which  the  difference  between  some  performance 
and  no  performance  of  the  duties  of  government  was 
T^arded;  than  this;  that  the  officer  on  whom  ^^  every 
brmch  qf  the  executive  government'*  depended,. was 
ari^tjed  some  days  before  the  38th  of  April ;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  11th  of  July,  that  a  proposi- 
tion was  brought  fbrwaixl  to  determine  what  should 
.  he  done  with  the  o£Sce  he  had  filled.^  .A  letter  signed 
by  the  Company's  principal  servants  at  Moorshe- 
^ahad,  and  received  at  Fort  William  on  the  91st  of 
May»  declared ;  *^  We  must  also  observe  to  you  the 
necessity  thei^e  is  for  speedily  appointing  a  Naib  to 
the  Nisamut,  as  the  business  of  that  department, 
particularly  the  courts  of  justice,  is  suspended  for 
want  of  a  person  property  authorized  to  confirm  the 
decrees  of  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and  to  pass 
sentence  on  criminals,  besides  various  other  inatter^ 
of  business,  wherein  the  interposition  of  the  Subah 
[iSe^itfWflr]  is  immediately  necessary .'*•     Why  was 
not  some  arrangjement  taken ;  or  rather,  is  it  neces-r 
sary  to  ask,  why  some  arrangement  was  not  taken, 
to  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  judicial  and  every 
blanch  of  the  executive  government,  before  the  officer 
was   arrested  on  whom  all  these  great  operations 
depended! 

1  Coowlutioii  11th  July,  177$,    Alinotes  of  Evidence,  nt  supra,  p. 

972; 

ft  Comp*  Coosulutton,  satb  April,  177S,  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  973» 
mA  Coosultfltioo,  llth  Juljp^  1778,  ibid.  p.  978,  994. 

«15«e  «b>  LettM,  MadqIm,  ut  si^a,  p.  974. 


>476  Imperfict  Provinan  made 

BOOKV.  The  Rajah  Shitabroy  held  the  same  office  at 
Chap.  1,  Patna,  for  the  province  of  Bahar,  as  was  held  by 
*Trir~'  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  at  Moorshedabad,  for  that  of 
Bengal.  Because  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  was  ar« 
rested,  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for  his  trial,  and  because, 
as  holding  the  same  office,  it  seemed  proper  that  thejr 
should  both  share  the  same  &te,  Shitabroy  was  in 
like  fashion  arrested,  and  sent'  to  his  trial. 

Ahteram  al  Dowlah  was  a  surviving  brother  of 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan  the  deceased  Subahdar,  the  unde  of 
the  young  Nabob,  the  eldest  existing  male,  and  hence 
the  natural  guardian,  of  the  family:  On -this  ground 
he  presented  a  petition  to  "  the  Gentlemen,"  prajdng 
that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the  vacant  office  of 
Neabut  Nizamut ;  in  other  words  be  chosen  Naib 
under  the  Nazim. 

The  Directors,  though  resolved  not  to  be  any 
longer  Duan  under  a  cloak ;  were  yet  eager  to  pre^ 
serve  the  supposed  benefit  of  <:lande8tinity,  in  the* 
other-  department  of  the  Subahdar^,  the  Nizamut.^ 
The  servants  in  India*  declared  their  full  concurrence 
in  t1^e  wiSflom  of  that  policy.^     But  they  conceived 

4  .  • 

1  *'  Though  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  by  the  exertion  of  your  abi- 
lities, and  the  care  an^assiduity  of  our  servants  in  the  superintendancy 
of  the  revenues,  the  ^Uecttons  will  be  conducted  with  more  advantage  to 
the  Compaqy,  and  Ase  to  the  natives,  than  by  means  of  a  Naib  Duan; 
we  are  fully  />en>tble  of  the  expediency  of  supporting  some  ostensible 
minister  in  th^  Company's  interest  at  the  Nabob's  court,  to  transact  the 
political  affairs  of  the  Circar,  and  interpose  between  the  Company  and  the 
subjects  of  any  European  power,  in  all  cases  wherein  they  may  thwart 
our  interest,  or  encroach  on  our  authority/'  Letter  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  President  and  Council  at  Fort  William,  S8th  August, 
1771 ;  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  973.  i 

*  **  The  Committee  are  fully  sensible  of  the  expediency  remarked  by 
the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors^  of  holding  out  the  authority  of  the 
country  government  to  the  European  powers,  in  all  cases  wherein  their 
interests  may  interfere  with  those  of  the  Company .''  Consultation,  11th 
July,  1773,  Minutes,  ut  supra^  p.  978.  Mr.  Hastings  in  his  letter,  S4th 
March,  1774,  seems  to  have  questioned  altogether  the  wisdom  of  dan- 
destinity :  ^  There  can  be  hot  one  goFemment,  and  mm  power  ia  this 
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ybr  the  Funetioks  rf  Government.  ^^^ 

timt  for  this  purpose  such  an  officer  as  the  Naib  book  v. 
Subah  (so  they  styled  the  Naib  of  the  Nazim)  was  ^°^'-  ^• 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable ;  first,  on  account  of 
the  expense,  next  tKe  delegation  of  power,  which 
could  never  be  without  a  portion  of  danger.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  office  of  Naib  Subah 
should  be  abolished.  ^  That  is  to  say,  they  resolved, 
that  the  main  instrument  of  government;  that  on 
which  the  administration  of  justice,  the  whcde  bu* 
siness  of  police,  and  eKrery  branch  of  the  executive 
government,  depended;  should  be  taken  away :  And 
what  did  they  substitute,  for  answering  the  same 
ends?  The  Courts  of  Review  established  at  Cal- 
cutta might  be  expected  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Naib  of  the  Nazim,  in  respect  to  the  administration 
of  justice :  With  respect  to  all  the  other  branches  of 
government,  answerable  for  the  happiness  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  millions  of  human  beings,  no  sub 
stitution  whatsoever  was  made :  So  profound,  for  I 
acquit  them  on  the  score  of  intention,  was  the  igno- 
rance which  then  distinguished  the  English  rulers  of 
India,  of  what  they  owed  to  the  people,  over  whom 
they  ruled,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  labour,  under  the 
pretence  of  rendering  to  them  the  services  of  govern- 
ment, they  took  from  them,  and  disposed  of  as  they 
pleased !  No  doubt  the  duties  of  government,  thus 
left  without  an  organ,  were  in  part,  and  irregularly, 
when  they  pressed  upon  them,  and  could  not  be 
avoided,  performed  both  by  the  President  and  Coun- 
cil, and  by  the  servants  distributed  in  the  diffisrent 
parts  of  the  country.     But  how  imperfectly  those 

• 

-pTOwmcb,    Evea  the  pretensions  of  the  Nabob  roay  prove  a  source  of 
peat  embarrassment,  when  he  is  of  age  to  claim  his  release  from  the 
present  state  of  pupillage  which  prevents  his  asserting  them.*'    Ibid. 
p.  999. 
t  Ibid.  p.  978.  ~ 


47ft  AppoinimM  ^  Munnaf  Beguim. 

BOOKV»  seryiices  of  goveiUment  lAuat  have  b^eb  rendend^ 

^^^'  ^'  fiwr  which  no  provi«i3ri  was  aiade>  and  which,  as  often 

.„g    as  they  were  rendered,  wert  rendered  as  works  of 

supererogation,  by  those  tvho  had  other  oUigatioils 

to  fiiHU,  it  is  unnecessary  to  obseifTe. 

Though  so  little  was  done  for  rende^g'  to  tiia 
people  the  scfrvices  of  gbvemmeht,  there  was  another 
branch  of  the  duties  of  the  Naib  Naziiii,  which  m4t 
with  a  very  different  sort  and  style  of  s(tte9btidn& 
That  was,  in  name,  the  supeiintendance  of  the  edii-» 
cation  and  household  of  the  Niibob ;  in  reality,  the 
disbursement  of  the  money^  allotted  for  his  state  atid 
support.  This  was  a  matter  of  prime  idiportaiiee  i 
and  was  met  with  a  proportional  intensity  of  coin 
sideration  and  care.  It  would  be  unjust,  htiwevei^,  to 
impute  to  the  individuals  the  defect  in  point  of  virtue 
wUch  this  contrast  seems  to  hold  forth.  The  falame 
is  due  to  their  education^  the  sort  of  education  wfaidt 
their  country  bestows.  They  had  been  taught  to 
consider  the  disbursement  of  a  veiy  laige  sum  of 
money,  as  a  matter  of  prodigious  importance ;  they 
had  never  been  taught  to  consider  the  rendering  of 
the  services  of  govemnient  to  the  peq[)le,  provided 
^^  the  people  would  be  quiet,  as  a  matter  df  any .  iniK 

portance  at  all.     They  must,  therefore,  have  been 
superior  to  ordinary  men ;  they  must  have  belonged 
to  that  small  number  who  rise  above  the  mental 
^  *  levd  which  their  country  and  its  institutions  are  cal^ 

culated  to  form,  had  they  displayed  a  higher  mea^' 
sure,  tiian  they  did,  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
^.  This  high-prized  department  of  the  functions  of 
the  Naib  Nazim  was  even  divided  into  two  portions; 
uk%  latter  subject  to  the  control  of  the  former.  One 
portion  was  made  to  consist,  in  "  the  guardianship  of 
the  Nabob,  and  the  care  and  rule  of  his  family ;"  the 
other  in  **  regulating  and  paying  the  salaries-  of  the 
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NdtH>b's  serrants  and  keeping  the  account  of  his  BOOKV. 
expenses^  to  be  monthly  transmitted  to  the  Bottrd,  ^"^''*^\ 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of   177^ 
Directors/* 

To  execute  the  first  of  these  portions  (die  preten- 
sions of  Ahteram  ul  Dowla,  and  if  a  woman  was  to 
be  chosen,  those  of  the  mother  of  the  Nabob,^  the 
wife  of  Meer  Jaffier,. being  set  aside)  Munny  Be- 
gum, a  second  wife,  or  rather  concubine  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  a  person  who  had  been  originallj  a  dancing 
girl,  was  preferred  and  appmnted.  The  reasons  are 
thus  assigned  hj  the  majority  of  the  council,  in  their 
minute  of  the  11th  of  July,  1 772 :  "  We  know  nd 
person  so  fit  for  the  trust  of  guardian  to  the  Nabobs 
as  the  widow  of  the  late  Nabob  Jaffier  Ally  Cawni 
Minnee  Begum ;  her  rank  may  give  her  a  claim  to 
this  pre-eminence,  without  hazard  to  our  own  policy ; 
nor  will  it  be  found  incompatible  with  the  rules 
prescribed  to  her  sex  by  the  laws  and  manners  of  her 
country,  as  her  authority  will  be  confined  to  the 
walls  of  the  Nabob's  palace,  and  the  Dewan**  (mean* 
ing  the  person  who  should  hold  the  secondary  office, 
the  paymaster,  and  accountant)  **  will  act  of  course 
in  all  cases  in  which  she  cannot  personally  appear. 
Great  abilities  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  Zennana, 
but  in  these  she  is  very  far  from  being  deficient, 
nor  is  any  extraordinary  reach  of  understanding  re- 
quisite for  so  limited  an  employ.  She  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Nabob,  bdng  the  only  person  of  whom  he  stands  in 
any  kind  of  awe ;  a  circumstance  highly  necessary  for 
fulfilUng  the  chief  part  of  her  duty,  in  directing  hi^ 
education  and  conduct,  which  appear  to  have  becQ 
hitherto  much  neglected/^* 

<  CoDsakationy  11th  July,  1779,  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  978. 

^  Minatas,  ut  sopn,  p.  979.    It  is  corioos  anoush  that  Haitingt,  in  Im 
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BOOK  V.     With  reefard  to  the  second  of  the  above-described 

Chaf.  1  ^ 


portions,  a  minute,  in  the  Consultation,  11th  Julj^ 
1772.  1772,  signed  Warren  Hastings,  says,  "  The  Pl^dent 
proposes  Rajah  Goordass,  the  son  of  Maha  Rajah 
Nundcomar,  for  the  office  of  Dewan  to  the  Nabob's 
household.  The  inveterate  and  rooted  enmity  which 
has  long  subsisted  between  Mahomet  Reza  Cawnand 
Nundcomar,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  the  vigi- 
lance and  activity  of  so  penetrating  a  rival  to  coun-> 
teract  the  designs  of  Mahomet  Reza  Cawn,  and  to 
eradicate  that  influence  which  he  stills  retains  in  the 


letter  to  the  Nabob,  calls  her,  <<  The  rigbtfal  Head  of  his  Family ;"  and 
tells  him,  that  '<  She  stands  in  the  place  of  his  deceased  Father.^ 
lb.  980.  In  a  private  account  to  the  Secret  Committee  of  Directors, 
Mr.  Hastings  states  other  reasons :  the  first  was,  that  she  was  "  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,"  and  that  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  evidence  of  his  guilt,  to  fill  every  department  with  the 
enemies  of  that  prisoner,  who  was  arrested  without  warning,  and  whose 
papers  were  secured.  He  adds,  ^  the  only  man^  he  says  nothing  of  a 
woman,  ^*  who  could  pretend  to  such  a  trust,  was  the  Nabob  Yeteram 
,  O'Dowla,  the  brother  of  Meer  Jaffier ;  a  man  indeed  of  no  dangerous 
abilities,  nor  apparent  ambition,  but  the  father  of  a  numerous  family  \ 
who,  by  biff  being  brought  so  nigh  to  the  Musnud,  would  have  acquired 
a  right  of  inheritance  to  the  Subahship ;  and  if  only  one  of  liis  sons,  who 
are  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  should  have  raised  his  hopes  to  the  succe»- 
sion,  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  remove  the  single 
/  obstacle  which  the  Nabob's  life  opposed  to  advancement  of  the  family. 
The  guardian,  at  least,  would  have  been  the  Nazim,  while  the  minority 
lasted;  and  all  the  advantages  which  the  Company  umy  hope  to  derive 
jfrom.it,  i)i  the  confirmation  of  their  power,  would  have  been  lost,  or 
could  only  have  been  maintained,  by  a  contention  hurtful  to  their  rights, 
or  by  a  violence  yet  more  exceptionable.  The  case  would  be  the  same 
were  any  other  man  placed  in  that  station.  The  truth  is,  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  stand  at  present,  on  a  footing  which  can  neither  last  as 
it  is,  nor  be  maintained  on  the  rigid  principles  of  private  justice:  Yoa 
must  establish  your  own  power,  or  you  must  hold  it  dependant  ou  a 
superior,  which  I  deem  to  be  impossible. 

'  «  The  fiegum,  as  a  woman,  is  incapable  of  passing  the  bounds  assigned 
her.  Her  ambition  cannot  aspire  to  higher  dignity.  She  has  no  children 
to  provide  for,  or  mislead  her  fidelity.  Hf  r  actual  authority  rests  on  the 
Nabob's  life,  and  therefore  cannot  endanger  it;  it  must  cease  with  his 
minority,  wlien  she  must  depend  absolutely  on  the  Company  for  support 
against  her  ward  nod  pupil,  who  wiU  then  become  her  msfter.''  Fifth 
Beport,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  17&J,  Appendix,  No.  iv« 
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governiuent  of  this  proyince,  taA  more  especially  in  BOOK  v. 
the  family  of  the  Nabob,  are  the  sole  motives  for  this  ^°^'^*  ^' 
recommendation."  ^  1 77% 

The  rei^enue  aUowed  to  the  use  of  the  Nabob  had 
hitherto  been  so  great  a  sum  as  thirty-two  Uics  of 
rupees.  Of  this  the  Directors  had  already  owx^ 
plained ;  and  agreeably  to  their  directions^  in  January, 
1772f  on  the  allegation  of  the  non*-age  of  the  Naboii^ 
it  was  reduced  to  one  half 

Mahomed  jReza  Khan  and  Shitabroy  were  brought 
prisoners  to  Calcutta  in  the  month  of  April  In  his 
letter  of  the  1st  of  September,  to  the  Court  of  Direc? 
tors,  Mr.  Hastiogs  says :  ''  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
extraordiaary,  thai  Mahmud  Rissa  Cawn  and  R^jah 
Shitab  Roy  have  been  so  long  detained  in  ccmfinement 


1  Minutes,  ut  snpra,  p.  994 :  The  President  goes  on,  ''  Hiese  reasons 
will  justify  the  noiDination  of  a  maa  to  sopply  the  piu«  ei  the  Jate  N«ib 
Soobaby  who  is  known  to  be  his  most  violent  opponent,  and  most  capable 
of  opposing  bira.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  ends  are  to  be  obtained 
merel  J  from  the  abilities  of  Rajah  Oourdass;  bis  yonth  and  inexperieirce 
render  hiiO)  although  unexoapdoiiaUe  in  other  reapects,  inadeqtiate  to  t)i^ 
real  purposes  of  his  appointment;  but  his  father  hath  all  the  abilities, 
perseverance,  and  temper,  requisite  for  such  ends,  in  a  degree,  perhaps, 
exceeding  any  man  in  Bengal.  These  talents,  heretofore,  made  him  ob^ 
noxious  togovenimeatitselfy  and  therefore  it  might  be  thought  unsafe  to 
trust  him  with  an  authority  so  near  the  Nabob ;. . . .  it  is  therefore  pro- 
posed to  confer  it  upon  his  son,  who  is  of  himself  incapable  of  making 
a  very  bod  use  of  it,  and  to  allow  of  his  aeting  under  the  isfluenoe  aod 
instruction  of  his  father,  who,  holding  no  office  under  the  Nabob,  and 
being  a  subject  of  our  government,  muy  be  removed  without  eclat,  or  the 
least  appearance  of  violence,  whenever  he  shall  be  proved,  or  even  sus^ 
pectfid,  to  abuse  his  trust."  Messrs.  Daores,  Lawrel,  and  Graham,  dis« 
seated  from  the  President  and  the  majority,  and  objected  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rajah  Goordass,  "  Because,"  say  they,  "  we  esteem  it,  in  effect, 
the  appointment  of  Nundcomar,  who,  with  respect  to  the  various  accuaa^ 
tioos  i^inst  his  politioal  conduct,  and  the  orders  which  have  been  in 
consequence  received,  stands  in  such  a  predicament  as  to  preclude,  in/)ur 
opinion,  an  acquiescence  in  the  President's  proposition.*^  lb.  996.  Id 
his  answer,  the  President  vindicfites  the  political  conduct  of  Nandcomar, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  without  blemish,  though  he  says  he  will  ^*  not  take 
upon  him  to  vindicate  his  moral  character.''    lb.  996,  997. 
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BOOK  V.  without  any  proofs  having  been  obtained  of  their  guilt, 
^^^*  or  measures  taken  to  bring  them  to  a  trial."  Among 
1772.  ^^^  causes  of  this,  he  first  specifies  the  great  load  of 
business  "vnth  which  the  time  of  the  counsel  had  been 
consumed.  He  then  sajs,  *'  Neither  Mahmud  Rizza 
Gawn  nor  fiajah  Shitab  Roy  complain  of  the  delay 
as  a  hardship.  Perhaps  all  parties,  as  is  usual  in  most 
cases  of  a  public  concern,  had  their  secret  view^,  which, 
on  this  occadon,  though  opposite  in  their  direction,  for- 
tunately concurred  in  the  same  points.  These  had 
conceived  hopes  of  a  relaxation  of  the  Company's 
orders ;  Mahmud  Rizza  Cawn  had  even  buoyed  him- 
self up  with  the  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  his  former 
authority  by  the  interests  of  his  friends  and  a  change 
in  the  Direction.  I  pretend  not  to  enter  into  the 
views  of  others ;  my  own  were  these :  Mahmud  Rizza 
Cawn*s  iqflueoce  still  prevailed  generally  throughout 
the  country ;  in  the  Nabob's  housdiold»  and  at  the 
capital,  it  was  scarce  aflFected  by  his  present  disgrace ; 
his  favour  was  still  courted,  and  his  anger  dreaded : 
Who,  under  such  discouragements,  would  give  in- 
formation or  evidence  against  him  ?  His  agents  and 
creatures  filled  every  o&ce  of  the  Nizamut  and  De- 
wannee ;  how  was  the  truth  of  his  conduct  to  be  in- 
vestigated  by  these  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add 
other  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of  pressing  the 
inquiry  by  breaking  his  influence,  removing  his  de- 
pendants, and  putting  the  directions  of  all  the  affairs 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  care,  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  powerful  or  active  of  his  enemies.  With 
this  view,  too,  the  institution  of  the  new  Dewannee 
obviously  coincided.  These  were  my  real  motives  for 
postponing  the  inquiry."  ^  , 

With  respect  to  the  further  progress  of  that  inquir}'^ 

« 

»  Committee  of  3ecrecy,  >781,  Fifth  Report,  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
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for  facilitating  which  such  extraordinary  proceedings  BOOK  v. 
had  been  described  as  necessary,  proceedings  sufficient  *  ^* 
to  procure  the  destruction,  when  required,  of  the  most  177^^ 
innocent  of  men ;  it  was  nevertheless,  after  two  years* 
confinement,  degradation,  apd  anxiety,  judiciaUy  de- 
clared, that  in  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and  Rajah 
Shitabroy,  no  guilt  had  been  proved.  There  is  no 
proof  that  their  destruction  was  at  any  time  an  object 
with  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  their  acquittal  proves  that 
certainly  it  was  not  so  to  the  end.  Of  Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  as  connected  with  subsequent  facts  of 
great  importance,  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak. 
But  the  mind  of  Shitabroy,  who  was  a  man  of  a  high 
spirit,  was  too  deeply  wounded  for  his  health  to  es- 
cape ;  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  a  short  tinie  after 
his  return  to  Patna.  As  some  compensation  for  the 
ill-usage  of  Shitabroy,  Mr.  Hastings,  on  his  visit  to 
Patna,  when  travelling  to  meet  the  Vizir  at  .Benares, 
in  1779*  appointed  his  son  Roy-royan,  or  chief  native 
agent  of  finance,  in  the  province  of  Bahar ;  "  firom 
an  entire  conviction,*'  as  he  declared,  "  of  the  merits 
and  faithful  services,-  and  in  consideration  of  the  late 
sufferings,  of  his  deceased  father."  * 

During  the  time  in  which  this  great  revolution  was 
effecting  in  the  government  of  Bengal,  the  situation 
of  the  neighbouring  powers  was  preparing  another 
field  of  action  for  the  ambition  and  enterprise  of  the 
Company's  servants.  The  loss  which  the  Mahrattas 
had  sustained  in  then*  late  contest  with  the  Abdalees, 
and  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  their 
chiefs,  had  for  several  years  preserved  the  northern 
provinces  from  their  alarming  incursions.  Nujeeb  ad 
Dowla,  the  RohiUa,  in  whom,  as  imperial  deputy,  the 


t  For  the  above  scenes,  beside  tbe  documents  already  quoted,  se^ 
ScoU's  Hibt.  of  Bengal,  p.  453 ;  and  Seer  Mum^hareen,  ii.  418. 
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BOOK  y.  chief  power,  at  Delhi,  had  been  vested,  upon  the  de- 
^^^'  ^'  parture  of  the  Abdalee  Shah,  had,  by  his  wisdom  and 
j^«-«  vigour,  preserved  order  and  tranquillity  in  that  part 
of  Hindustan .  The  Emperor,  Shah  Aulum,  who  resided 
at  Allahabad,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  districts  of  AUa* 
habad  and  Corah,  allotted  as  his  dominion  in  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  him  by  the  English  and 
Vizir,  where  his  3tate  was  in  som^  measure  supported 
by  the  payment  or  expectation  of  the  share  which  was 
due  to  him,  and  which  the  English  rulers  had  bound 
themselves  to  pay,  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal ;  had 
manifested  great  impatiencci  even  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Verelst's  government,  to  march  to  Delhi, 
and  to  inoMnt  the'thnone.  of  his  ancest^>rs*  Respect 
for  the  English,  who  laboured  to  repress  this  fond  de 
sire,  and  for  the  power  of,  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  who 
might  not  willingly  xetfa'e  from  his  command,  delayed 
the  execution  of  the  Emperor's  designs.  Nujeeb  ad 
Dowla  died  in  the  year  1770,  about  the  very  time 
when  the  ambition  of  Shah  Aulum  had  stimulated 
him  to  the  hazardous  project  of  courting  the  Mahrattas 
to  assist  him  in  returning  to  Delhi. 

With  or  without  the  concert  of  the  Emperor,  three 
powerful  chiefs,  Tookagee,  Sindia,  and  Besagee,  had 
taken  a  position  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Chum- 
hul,  and  hovered  over  the  adjoining  provinces  with 
30,000  horse.  The  Emperor,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1771>  had  dispatched  his  minister  to  Calcutta 
to  obtain,  if  not  the  assistance,  at  least  the  approba- 
tion of  the  English,  to  his  projected  expedition ;  and 
was  not  restrained  by  their  dissuasions.  By  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  Mogul  nobles,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Vizir,  who  is  said  to  have  acted  with  more  than  his 
usual  liberality,^  he  was  enabled,  in  the  month  of 

1  Francklifi's  Sliah  Aulum,  p.  36.    In  the  Seer  Mntakharecn   the 
Vizir  is  said  to  have  exerted  himself  to  deter  the  Emperor.    The  truth 
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Maf,  I77I9  to  mardi  from  Allahabad  at  the  head  of  BOOK  v. 
an  army  of  16,000  men.  At  the  town  of  Nabbee  ^*^^'  ^ 
Gunge,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  dty  of  Furook-  \j*7o 
abad,  on  the  high  road  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  con- 
strained, by  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  to  canton 
his  army,  a  Mahratta  vakeel,  or  ambassador,  awaited 
his  arrival,  and  presented  the  demands  of  his  masters. 
Whatever  balance  of  chout  was  due  from  the  time  of 
Mahomed  Shah,  must  be  discharged :  Whatever 
plunder  should  be  taken,  must  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Mogul  and  Mahratta  troops :  The  Mah- 
ratta leaders  must  be  confirmed  in  their  jaghires: 
And  five  lacs  of  rupees,^  toward  the  expense  of  the 
war,  must  be  immediately  advanced  to  the  Mahrattas 
from  the  impierial  treasury.  With  whatever  indig- 
nation these  imperious  terms  might  be  heard,  no- 
rehictance  was  to  be  shown.  When  the  season  for 
marching  returned,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the 
nobles  of  Delhi  jmned  the  retinue  of  the  Emperw ; 
and  on  the  SlSth  of  December  he  made  his  entrance 
into  the  capital^  with  all  the  display  which  his  cir-t 
cumstanoes  placed  within  the  compass  of  his  power. 

The  Mahrattas  afforded  the  Emperor  but  a  tew 
days  to  enjoy  the  dignity  and  pleasures  of  his  cd|)ital ; 
when  they  huni^  hiia  into  tii^  field.  .  The  pountry. 
of  the  RohiUas  was  the  ob^t  of  cupidity  to  both; 
to  the  Eo^rpr^  as  an  increase  of  his  limited  territpiy ;, 
to.  the  Mafaratta^^  as  a  field  of  plMuder^  if  not  a  per- 
manent .possession.  Sahaxunp(«e»  the  jaghire  of  the 
late  minister  Niyfeebad  Dowla,  the  RoUlla.duef,  who 


iSy  he  ^cted  insidiotisty';  in  appearance  dissuuding  the  Enaperor  from  the' 
{nvfjecfcod  expodinon,  ^  k«op  Jfair  ivith  the  Seglish ;  secredy  enconiragmgi 
hin^to  it,)irom.tlieh(^pe«  of  profijUsg,  as  be  did,  by  this  impro^dent 
adveptjure/. 

»  Soott  ('A<if«mgi€^fefe8«ccfessoB;»,  p*  24d)  ittenliOHs  ten  lacs  of  rupees, ' 
wi|hot9|tjiQ}tQthep4o*sli4qpil'9r>|t^tipB9^  '  j  ,      .;       i    .  ..  ./ ;; 
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BOOK  V.  had  served  the  royal  ifomily  with  so  much  fideCty  and 
^^^'^'  talent,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  had 
1772.  governed  the  city  and  province  of  Delhi  for  a  number 
of  years,  lay  most  accessible.  It  wbs  not,  as  the  other 
possessions  of  the  Rohillas,  on  tiie  further  side  of  the 
Ganges,  but  commenced  under  the  Sewalic  hills,  at  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles  from  Delhi,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  strong  fortress  of  Ghose  Ghur  on  the 
north,  and  by  Sakertal  on  the  east.  The  resumption 
of  the  government  of  Delhi,  which  had  been  possessed 
by  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla  and  transmitted  to  his  son 
Zabita  Khan,  and  the  idea  of  the  resentment  which 
that  chief  must  have  conceived  upon  this  retrenchment 
of  his  power,  rendered  him  an  object  of  apprehension 
to  the  Emperor,  and  recommended  to  his  approbation 
the  project  of  commencing  operations  with  the  reduc* 
tipn  of  Saharunpore.  Tiie  Mogul  forces,  which  the 
Emperor  accompanied  in  person,  were  commanded  by 
IMSrza  Nujeef  Khan,  a  native  of  Persia,  who  accom- 
panied to  Delhi  M irza  Mhosan,  the  brother  oi  Sufider 
Jung;  the  Nabob  of  Ou^,  when  he  returned  from 
the  embassy  on  which  he  had  been  sfent  to  Nadir 
^ah/ after  his  invasion  of  Hindustan.  Mirza  Nujeef 
Was  of  a  family  said  to  be  related  to  the  Sophi  sove* 
reigns  of  Persia^  and  was  held  in  confinement  by  the 
jealousy  of  Nadir.  He  and  his  sister  were  released 
at. the  intercession  of  the  Hindustan  ambassador; 
when  the  sfeter  became  the  wife  of  her  deliverer ;  aad 
the  brother  accompanied  them  on  their  departure  to 
Hindustan.  After  the  death  of  bis  benefactor,  Mirza 
Nujeef  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  his  son,  Mahomed 
Coollee  Khan,  Governor  of  Allahabad  ;  and  when 
that  unfortunate  Prince  was  treacherously  put  to 
death  by  his  cousin  Snjah  Dowla,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Sufider  Jung»  Nujeef  Khan  retired  with  a 
few  followers  into  Bengal,  and  offered  his  services  to 
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Meer  Cauam.     When  that  Nabob  fled  for  protection  BOOK  v. 
to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  whom  Nujeef  Khan,  as  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
friend  of  Mahomed  CooQee  Khan,  was  afraid  to  trust,    .1773. 
he  departed  into  Bundetcund,  and  was  received  into 
employment  hj  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country 
Upon  the  flight  of  Sujah  Dowla^  after  the  battle  (£ 
Buxar,  Mirza  Nujeef  offered  his  services  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  advanced  claims  to  the  government  of  AUahabad.; 
was  favourably  received ;  and  put  in*  possession  of  a 
port  of  the  country.     But  when  the  transfer  of  thftt 
district  to  the  Emperor  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
politic  arrangement,  the  pretensions  of  Nujeef  Khan 
were  set  aside ;  and,  in  the  way  of  compensation,  h^ 
was  allowed  a  pension  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  from  the 
English  revenues,  and  recommended  Warmly  to  the 
Emperor.     His  talents  and  address  raised  him  to  a 
high  station  in  the  service  of  that  enfeebled  Sovereign, 
whom  he  accompanied,  as  commander  of  the  foilces, 
on  hb  fll-&ted  expedition  to  Delhi. 

The  united  power  of  the  Emperor  and  Mahrattas, 
Zabita  Khan,  though  he  made  a  spirited  defence?,  was 
unable  to  withstand.  He  was  overcome  in  battle ; 
and  fled  across  the  Ganges,  in  hope&  to  defend  what 
territories '  he  possessed  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
stationed  parties  of  troops  at  the  different  fdrds ;  but 
this  weakened  his  main  body ; .  Nujeef  Khan  gallantly 
braved  the  stream ; .  and  was  followed  by  the  Mdh^ 
rattas ;  when  Zabita  Khan,  despairing  of  success,  fled 
to  Pattirgur,  where  he  had  deposited  hb  women  and 
treasures.  The  doseness  with  which  he  was  puraued 
allowed  not  time  sufficient  to  remove  them,  and  they 
'  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  while  Zabita  Khan 
himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  escaped  to  the  camp 
of  Sujah  Dowla.  His  [country,  gone  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  in  India,  which  had  flourished  under 
the  vigorous  and  equitable  admjnbtration  of  Nujeeb 
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BOOK  V.  ad  Dowla,  affVmled  a  rich  boot j ;  which  the  Mahrattas 
''•  ^'  whdily  seized,  and  set  at  nought  the  outcries  of  the 
.1778.    Emperor. 

The  Rohillas  were  now  placed  in  the  most  alann- 
ing  situation.  We  have  already  seen  ^  that  among 
those  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  hardy  regions  of  the 
North,  who  constantly  composed  the  principal  part  of 
the  Mogul  armies,  and,  according  to  their  talents  and 
influence,  procured  themselves  lands  and  governments 
in  India,  the  Afghauns  had  latterly  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous place ;  that  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  took 
the  name  of  Rohillas,  had  given  several  cfaiefs^  with 
large  bands  of  followers,  to  the  imperial  armies ;  that 
these  chiefs  had  in  some  instances  been  rewarded  with 
jaghires  in  that  fertile  district  of  conntry  which  lies 
principally  between  the  Ganges  and  the  mountains, 
on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Subah  of  Oude ;  that 
amid  the  disturbances  which  attended  the  dissolutioB 
of  the  Mogul  government,  those  leaders  had  endea* 
vonred  to  secure  themselves  in  their  possessions,  which 
they-  had  filled  with  great  numbers  of  their  country- 
men. It  is  completely  proved,  that  their  tenitory 
was  by  fkr  the  best  governed  part  of  India ;  that  the 
people  were  protected ;  that  their  industry  was  en* 
couraged ;  and  that  the  country  flourished  beyond  all 
parallel.  It  was  by  these  cares,  and  by  cultivatiiBig 
diligently  the  arts  of  neutrafity ;  that  is»  by  pi^etend* 
ing,  according  to  the  necessity  of  Indian  eustoms,  to 
&vour  all  parties,  not  by  conquering  a  larger  territory 
from  their  •  neighbours,  that  the  Rohilla  chiefs  bad 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  their  independa»!^.  Aftec 
the  deiath  of  Nujeeb  ad  Dowla,  no  one  among  thorn 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  talenits^^     Ha&a 

'  Bpok  iii,  chap.  iv.      . 

'  This  chief  had  iinpressed,  both  on   Indiana  and   £uro{^anSy  (h^ 
hi^est  opinion  of  his  chataitTt^r.  '  Mf.  VbnoWi^  giving  &»  account  6f  dia 
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Blianiet  Khan^  whos^  territories  lay  nearest  to  those  book  v. 
of  Sujah  Dowla,  waa  looked  upou  as  the  duef  of  the  ^"^^'  ^' 
tribe;  but  his  character  had  in  it  more  of  caution    i^jjg. 
than  of  enterprise,  and  his.  prudence  had  stamped 
upon  him  the  reputation  of  avarice*    TKe   united 
finrce  of  all  these  leaders  wa^  estimated  at  80|000 
horse  and  tooL    But  though  a  sense  of  common 
danger  might  with  difficulty  comtnne  them  in  opera- 
tions of  defence,  they  were  too  independent,  and  tiieir 
minds  too  little  capable  of  a  steady  pursuit  of  their 
own  interests^  to  offer,  through  an  a^ressive  con* 
federacy,  any  prospect  of  danger  to  the  surrounding 
powers.* 

surrounding  powers,  at  the  concloftion  of  his  gpYeran^ent,  thus:  describes 
him.  <*  As  a  man^  and  a  prince^  he  is  perhaps  the  only  example  in 
Hindostati  of,  at  once,  a  great  and  good  character.  He  raised  himself 
from  the  oottmand  of  fifitj  horse  to  his  present  graodeui:,  evttrely  tj  his 
superior  valour,  integrity,  and  strength  of  genius ;  and  has  maintained 
himself  in  it  with  universal  applause,  by  a  spirited  and  well-grounded 
system  of  policy.  Experience  aad  abilities  have  supplied  the  want  of 
letters  and  educaUon ;  and  the  native  nobleness  and  goodness  of  his 
heart  have  amply  made  amends  for  the  defect  of  his  birth  and  family. 
lie  is  a  strict  lover  of  justice,  a  most  faithful  subject  to  his  Emperor; 
and  has  long  be^n  the  sole  defence  and  support  of  the  royal  family  at 
DelhL  Ills  wisdom  and  condoct^were  no  where  more  manifest  thmi  in 
his  transactions  last  year  with  the  Shah  Abdalla.  He  found  himself 
obliged  to  jbin  him,  or  expose  his  country  to  an  immediate  invasion,  and 
therefore  oomplifld  with  the  necessity;  but,  at  the sama  time,  so  pn>- 
tracted  their  councils*  and  threw  so  many  secret  obs*^acles  in  the  way  of 
their  designs,  that,  after  several  months,  the  Shah  finding  his  troops  um-. 
tinous  for  w&nt  of  pay  or  plunder,  himsetf  harassed  by  the  Seiks,  the 
beats  began*  and  the  raios  approacbittg^  was  obliged  to  return;  home  with 
disgrace^  and  rest  contented  with  a  sum  of  money  infiiiitely  inferior  to 
what  his  expedition  had  promised.  Another  man  in  such  a  situation 
^^otd  probably  have  lost  hi!s  hfe  or  liberty;  but  Ntijeeb  ad  Dowla>  by 
hia  pmdeniBe,  at  once  saved  bis  dominkms,  and  extricfited  himself.  He 
is  now  about  sixty  years  pld,  and  liis  constitution  much  worn  down  by 
fatigue  and  sickness ;  so  that  it  is  probable  he  will  soon  be  succeeded 
bv  his  eldest  son  Z'abita  Khan,  aged  near  thirty-JSve,  wtio,  to  alt  his 
fatlier^s  virtues,  joins  the  ijnprovements  of  a  liberal  education."  VereFst 
to  the  Court  of  t)irectors,  March  28,  1768. 

>  or  this,  Mr.  Verelst  had  left  his  decided  conviction  upon  record. 
"Tliere  is  something  in  the  constitutlou  of  th6  llphillas  whicli  must  ever 
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BOOK  V.  The  Rohillas,  on  their  part,  however,  stood  exposed 
^^^^'  ''  to  alarming  designs,  on  almost  every  quarter.  Thdff 
1772.  nearest,  and  for  a  long  time  their  most  dangerous 
enemy,  was  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  to  whom,  from  its 
first  acquisition,  their  terrritory  had  been  a  constant 
object  of  envy  and  desire.  A  predecessor  of  Sujah 
Dowla,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  had  invited  the 
Mahrattas  to  assist  him  in  wresting  it'  from  their 
hands ;  and  had  given  the  first  temptation  to '  that 
dangerous  people  to  claim  a  settlement  in  that  part 
of  Hindustan.  From  the  character  of  the  present 
Subahdar  of  Oude,  the  danger  of  the  Rohillas  on  that 
side  was  increased  rather  than  diminished ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  superior  power  of  the  Mahrattas  pressed 
upon  them  with  alarming  violence  from  the  south. 
With  their  own  strength,  they  were  a  match  for 
neither  party ;  and  clearly  saw,  that  their  safety  could 
only  be  found  in  obtaining  protection  against  both. 
They  temporised ;  and  endeavoured  to  evade  the  hos- 
tile designs  of  each,  by  shielding  themselves  with  the 
terror  which  one  set  of  their  enemies  kept  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  the  other. 

The  Rohillas  were  vehemently  roused  by  intelli- 
gence of  the  attack  upon  Zabita  Khan,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  first  step  of  a  genaral  jdan  of  aggres- 
sion. They  proposed  an  union  of  counsels  and  of 
arms  with  the  Subahdar  of  Oude,  to  whom  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  people  upon  his  frontier  was,  they 
knew,  an  object  equally  of  danger  and  alarm.  He 
was  thrown  into  great  consternation  and  embarrass- 
ment.    Early  in  January,   1772,  he  pressed  for  an 

make  tbem  weak  and  inconsiderable  as  aggressors.  Their  goverameDt 
is  divided  into  cbiefships  :  but  do  one  chief  has  singly  troops  or  resoorces 
to  enterprise  a  foreign  war.  When  attacked;  their  national  affection 
will  unite,  the  common  cause  will  animate  them.  A  private  contest  wUi 
not  rouse  tlieip ;  nor  is  it  practicable  to  engage  their  voice  on  any  other 
motive  than  the  general  safety.''     Verelst,  Appendix,  No.  28. 
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internew  with  the  EngKsh  General,    Sir    Robert  BOOK  V. 
Barker,  who  was  then  on  his  route  to  Allahabad,  and  ^"^^'  ^' 
met  him  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  at  Fyzabad.    jM^g, 
He  remarked  that  **  either,  to  prevent  a  total  extir- 
pation, the  Rohillas  would  be  necessitated  to  give  up 
a  part  of  their  country,  and  to  j(^n  their  arms  with 
the  Mahrattas ;  when  the  whole  confederacy  would 
fan  upon'liim;  or  that  the  Mahrattas,  refusing  all 
terms  to  the  Rohillas,  would  establish  themselves  in 
the  RohiUa  country,  and  expose  him  to  stUl  greater 
danger."     To  extricate  himself  from  these  difficulties, 
the  following  is  the  plan  which  he  had  devised.     He 
would  march  with  his  army  to  his  own  Rohilla  fron- 
tier :  He  would  there,  partly  by  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
pardy  by  desire  of  his  aid,  obtain  from  the  Rohillas, 
first,  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  for  the 
Emperor's  support,  leaving  to  them  such  a  part  as  was 
best  adapted  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  province  of 
Oude ;  and,  secondly,  a  sum  of  money,  with  part  of 
which  he  would  purchase  the  departure  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  part  of  which  he  would  keep  to  his  own 
use :  He  would  thus  effect  an  accommodation  with 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  expense 
of  the   Rohillas;    e^ijid   put  slomething  in  his  own 
pocket  besides.     But  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
de^abte  ^nds,  the  presence  of  the  English  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  without  the  guarantee  of  whom,  he 
plainly  dedared  that  the  Rohillas,  who  knew  him, 
would  yield  him  no  trust.     To  the  letter  of  the 
General,  making  known  this  proposal,  the  Presidency 
on   the  8d  of  February  wrote  in  reply,  approving 
highly  of  the  project  of  Sujah  Dowla,  and  authorizing 
the  General  to  lend  the  support  which  was  desired. 

The  proposals  of  the  Subahdar,  in  regard  especially 
to  the  division  of  their  territory,  were  odious  to  the 
Rohilllks ;  and  time  was  spent  in  negotiation,  while 
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BOOK  V.  3Q»000  Mahrattas  ravaged  the  country  beyond  the 
^'  Ganges,  and  their  main  body  subdued  the  territory 
1772.  of  Zabita  Khan.  The  English  General,  Sir  IU)bert ' 
Barker,  strongly  urged  upon  Sujah  Dowla,  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  Eohillas ;  the  weakness  of  whom 
became  the  strength  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  enaUed 
them,  if  their  departure  were  purchased,  to  return  to 
the  seizure  of  the  country  whenever  they  pleased.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Subahdar  was  eager  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas ;  the  prospect  of  whidi 
alarmed  the  English  General,  and  called  forth  his 
exertions  to  prevent  so  dangerous  a  wnfederacy.  The 
Mahrattas,  however,  treated  the  overtures  of  the 
Subahdar  with  so  little  respect,  that  they  varied  their 
terms  at  every  conference ;  and  forced  him  at  last  to 
break  off  the  negotiation.  In  thar  instructions  to 
the  General,  on  the  ^Oth  of  Afxril,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee declare :  ^^  We  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
we  have  for  some  time  past  entertained,  that  the 
Mahrattas  will  not  make  any  stay  in  the  Rcihilla 
country ;  but  that  they  will  be. obliged  to  (juit  it  even 
before  the  r^ns  set  in  ;  and  every  day's  intelligenoe 
renders  the  probability  of  this  eveat  the  more  q>« 
parent/'  Theu:  ofi^ion  was  gi*ound€Kl  Upon  the 
knowledge  which  ihey  posses^d  qf  the  revtdution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Mahratta  govenna^nt, 
and  which  could  nqt,  as  they  supjiosed,  and  as  t}^' 
event  turned  out,  ts&  to  recall  thfir  armies.  The 
Committee  addi  '^  We  theref(H:e  so  far  concur  in 
opinion  with  you,  that  aay  cpncessions  made  to  the 
Mahrattas  to  promote  their  departure  would  be  si^r- 
fluous  and  highly  improper."        ,  , 

The  defeat  of  thei  negotiation  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  knowledge  \i^th  whiqh  tl^e  Subahdar  was 
ahready  furnished. of  the  events  which  summoned 
hi9pie;tb^,,^Iahratfa$,  V|^ught,<4>oul,  that  alliance  \^ 
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tween  him  and  the  Rohillas,  which  Sir  Robert  had  book  v. 
laboured  so  eagerly  to  effect.  The  Subahdar  was  ^^^'''  ^' 
very  keen  folr  an  arrangement,  from  which  he  expected  | ^7^ 
to  derive  money,  now  when'  he  hoped  by  the  voluni- 
tary~ departure  of  the  Mahrattas  to  have  nothing  to 
do  in  return  for  it  The  Rohillas,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  observable,  entered  into  the  engagement  with 
the  utmost  reluctance:  in  compliance  solely,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  the  importunities  of  the  English. 
Sir  Robert  "l^ker  had  sent  Captain  Harper  to  the 
camp  of  the  Rohillas  to  negotiate ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  May,  from  the  Nabob's  camp  at  Shawabad,  he 
writes  to  the  Presidency,  in  the  following  remarkable 
terms.  ^^  Gentlemen,  on  the  Slst  instant,  Captain 
Harper,  returned  from  the  Rohilla  SSrdars  [^com- 
manders] having  at  length  preoailed.  oa  Hafez 
Rhamet  Khan  to  proceed  with  him  to  Shawabad  the 
second  da[y's  march.  The  jealousy  of  Hitidustaners 
has  been  very  particularly  evinced  in  this  visit ;  for, 
notwithstanding  Hafez  Rhamet  has  been  encamped 
within  three  gobs  since  the  38d  of  the  month,  until 
this  morning,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  per- 
form the  meeting.-— I  hope,  in  a  few  days,  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  communicating  to  you  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  this  Agreement  with  the  Rolnlla  Sirdars.'* 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  17th  day  of  tte 
following  month,  that  all  difficulties  were  borne  down, 
or  removed,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  signed  by  the  respective  parties.  Of 
the  articles^  that  which  was  attended  with  the  most 
memorable  consequences,  that  to  which  the  Rohillas, 
it  is  probable,  assented  only  from  that  rashness  and 
n^ligence  in  forming  pecuniary  obligations  which  is 
universal  in  Indian  governments  and  which  their  uni- 
versal practice  of  fulfilling  none  which  they  can  violate 
or  evade  unavoidably  engenders,  was  the  promise  to 
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BOOK  V.  ^ay  to  the  Vizir  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  <hi  condition 

CHAt>>i.  ^Yi^^  i^g  gh^^uld  expel  the  Mahrattas  from  the  Ro- 

1772,    hilla  territories;   ten  of  these  lacs  to  be  furnished 

on  the  perfornian<^  of  the  service,  the  rest  in  the 

space  of  three  years.* 

No  effort  whatsoever,  in  consequence  oi  this  ag^ree- 
ment,  was  made  by  the  Subahdar  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mahrattas ;  in  a  little  time  he  returned  to  his 
capital;  and'  the  Mahrattas,  after  ravaging  the 
country,  crossed  the  Ganges  of  their  own  accord,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rains.  They  encamped, 
however,  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  with 
too  evident  an  intention  of  renewing  their  operations 
as  soon  as  the  favourable  season  should  return.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  inaction,  the  Rohillas  importuned 
^  the  Vizir  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  Em- 

peror and  Mahrattas,  as  might  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Ganges  any  more.  But  no  such  arrange- 
ments were  attempted.  As  soon  as  the  termination 
of  the  rains  approached,  the  Mahrattas  drew  near  to 
the  river,  and,  again  threatening  the  Rohillas,  de- 
manded a  sum  of  money,  of  which,  after  temporising, 
a  portion  was,  by  Hafez  Rhamet,  most  reluctantly 
paid. 

Upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  against 
Zabita  Khan^  the  Emperor  returned  to  Delhi,  dis- 
gusted with  his  new  allies,  and  eag^ly  desirous  of  an 
opportunity  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  The  Mah- 
rattas on  their  part,  who  disdained  the  restraint  of 
obligation,  whenever  it  might  be  violated  with  profit, 
had  entered  into  correspondence  with  Zabita  Khan, 
and  had  engaged  for  a  sum  of  money  to  compel  the 
Emperor,  not  only  to  restoi'e  his  territory,  but  to  be- 

1  For  the  preceding  facts,  see  the  Papers  in  the  Appendix,  No.  ^1  of 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  1781. 
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stow  upon  him  the  office  of  Ameer  al  Omra,  which  book  v. 
his  father  had  enjoyed.  To  these  commands  the  ^'^^'  ^' 
Emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  quietly  to  i^^2. 
3rield ;  and  the  Mahrattas  thought  proper  to  march 
towards  Delhi,  to  enforce  submission.  The  Emperor 
prepared  hirasdf  ioft  resistance ;  and,  by  the  vigour 
and  foresight  of  Nujeef  Khan,  was  enabled  to  inake 
a  respectable  defence.  Incapable,  however,  of  long 
supporting  the  wdght  of  the  Mahratta  host,  he 
opened  the  gates  of  Delhi,  on  the  2^  of  December, 
exactly  one  year,  wanting  three  days,  from  the  period 
of  his  inaugural  entry.  From  this  time,  he  was  no 
better  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Mah- 
rattas. CNT  their  power  the  first  use  was  to  extort  from 
their  prisoner  a  grant  of  the  provinces  of  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  in  which  he  had  been  established  by  the 
English.  Having  accomplished  these  events,  they 
returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  they 
inade  preparations  to  cross. 

The  Subahdar  was  now  thrown  into  a  state  of  the 
most  Solent  alarm ;  and  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the 
Bengal  government  to  send  a  military  force  to  his 
protection.  He  had  neglected,  or  had  been  unable^ 
to  take  any  measures  for  placing  the  country  of  the 
RohiUas  in  a  state  of  security.  That  people  were 
now  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  ISIahrattas ;  and  would^ 
iie  foresaw,  be  compelled  to  join  them,  to  avoid  de- 
struction. 2iabita  Khan  had  already  thrown  himself 
upon  their  mercy ;  and  he  vidently  feared  that  the 
other  chiefs  would  speedily  follow  his  example.  The 
Mahrattas,  indeed,  made  great  offers  to  the  Rohillas. 
They  would  remit  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  of 
which  they  had  extorted  the  promise.  They  engaged 
to  pass  through  the  country  without  committing  any 
depredations  or  molesting  the  ryots,  and  to  grant 
all  sorts  of  advantages ;  provided  the  Rohillas  would 
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BOOK  V.  yield  a  free  passage  through  their  dominions  into  the 
Chap.  I.  territoiy  of  the  Vizir-'  The  SubaMar  of  Oude 
I  ^^^  exerted  himself  to  prevent  that  union  of  the  Mahrattas 
ftnd  Rohiilas,  the  effects  of  which  he  contemplated 
with  so  much  alarm.  He  moved  with  his  army  into 
that  part  of  his  country  which  was  nearest  to  that  of 
the  Rdhillas ;  and  held .  out  to  tfaetn  whatever  in* 
ducements  he  conceived  most  likely  to  confirm  their 
opposition  to  the  Mahrattas.  He  engaged  to  make 
efftetual  provision  both  for  their  present  and  future 
security ;  and  to  remit,  as  Hafez  Rhamet  affirms,  the 
forty  lacs  of  rupees.  IMfficult  as  was,  the  chcice^  the 
Hohillas  thought  it  still  less  dangerous  to  rdy  upon  the 
£iith  of  the  Subahdar,than  upon  that  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
and  gaining  what  they  oould,  by  temporimig  with 
that  formidable  people,  th^y> :  however,  dbclined  all 
er^agements  with  them,  and  actually  joined  their 
troops  to  those  of  the  Eng^h  and  SuBahdar.^ 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1778»  the  Secret  Committee 
at  Calcutta  entered  into  consultation.  <m  intelligence 
of  these  events ;  and  thus  recorded  thisir  sehCiments. 
*^  Notwithstanding  the  alarms  of  the  Vizir,  express^ 
in  the  foregoing  letters,  it  does  riot  clearly  appear 
that  the  Mahrattas  have  acquired  any  accession  of 
power,  since,  whatever  advantage  they  derived  fhmi 
the  sanction  of  the  King's  name,  when  he  was  inde- 
pendent, must  now  be  either  Iost>  or  very  much 
diminished,  by  their  late  rupture  with  him,  by  their 
having  violently  possessed  themselves  of  his  person, 
and  their  usurpation  of  his   dominions/'    On  the 


1  Tills  is  distinctly  asserted  in  a  letter  of  Hafez  Rhamet  himself,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gov.  Generii] ;  and  ?t  is  t<M>  oonformable  to  the  state  ofthe 
circumstanoes  to  be  liable  to  any  reasonable  doubt.  FifUi  Report,  ut 
supra,  App.  No.  19. 

2  See  Sir  Kobert  Barkefr's  Letter,  23d  March,  1773,  Ibid.  App. 
Xo<  19. 
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sulgect  of  the  Rohillas,  whom  the  Vizir,  to  increase  BOOK  v. 
the  ardour  of  the  En^h  to  send  an  army  to  his  ^'^'''  ^' 
support,  reiNresented  as  actually  connected  with  the  i>9*i$^ 
Midirattas,  though  he  cmlj  dreaded  that  event,  they 
remark,  that  instead,  of  joining  with  the  Mahrattas  in 
an  invaaon  (tf  the  territories  of  the  Vizir,  **  It  is  stifl 
more  probaiUe  that  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  who  have  sought 
the^  present  safety  in  a  treacherous  alliance,  to  which 
neccmty  competkd  thentf  with  the  Mahrattas,  will, 
irom  the  sa^ie  principle,  abandon  their  cause,  or  em- 
ploy the  confidence  reposed  in  them  to  re-establish 
their  own  independence,  rather  than  contribute  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  power,  which  in  the  end  must 
overwhelm  th^m^'  With  r^^ard  to  the  unhappy  Shah 
Aulum,  the  humiliated  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  they 
remark ;  ^  It  is  possible  he  may  solicit  our  aid;  and^ 
in  poiat  of  right,  we  should  certainly  be  justified  in 
affordmg  it  him^  since  no  act  of  his  could  be  deemed 
valid  m  his  present  situation,  and  while  he  ccmtinues  ft 
mere  passiveinstrameiit  in  thehands  of  the  Mahrattas : 
But  whether  it  would  be  political  to  interfere,  or  whe- 
ther, at  this  time  especially,  it  would  be  expedient 
must  continue  a  doubt  with  us***  ^  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  with  regard  to  the  most  important  of  his  acts, 
the  surrender  of  Cqrah  and  Allcdiabad,  so  little  did 
any  one  regard  it  as  binding,  that  his  deputy,  in 
these  provinces,  instead  of  delivering  them  up  to  the 
Mahrattas,  applied  to  the  English  for  leave  to  place 
them  under  their  protection,  *'  as  the  Eang,  his  mas- 
ter, whilst  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas, 
had  been  compelled  to  grant  sunnuds  in  their  favour.'* ' 
The  English,  in  consequence,  threw  a  garrison  into 
Allahabad,  and  sent  a  member  of  council  to  takt 
charge  of  the  revenues.^ 

>  Fifth  Report,  at  siipn,  App.  No.  IS.  ^  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  App.  No.  19. 

TOL.  UI.  2  K 
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BOOK  V.  The  obligation  undei*  which  the  English  were 
^^^^'  ^'  plaoed  to  aid  the  Vizir  in  the  defence  of  his  own  ter- 
1773.  ^^^>  ^"d  ^^f  opinion  of  the  advantage  of  support- 
ing him  against  the  Mahratt^s,  induced  them  to  send 
Sir  Robert  Barker,  with  a  part  of  the  army.  The 
importance  of  preventing  the  Mahrattas  from  estab- 
lishing themselves  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Ganges, 
and  the  facility  which  they  would  possess  of  invading 
Oude  if  masters  of  Rohilcund,  induced  the  English 
4»  include  that  district  also  within  the  line  of  i;heir 
defensive  operations.  But,  though  the  combined 
forces  of  the  English  and  Vizir  passed  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Rohillas,  and  encamped  near  the  river, 
opposite  to  the  main  army  of  the  Mahrattas,  which 
threatened  at  once  the  territories  of  Oude  and  the 
^province  of  Corah,  a  large  body- of  Mahrattas  crossed 
the  Ganges,  over-ran  a  great  part  of  Rohilcund,  de- 
stroyed the  cities  Of  Moradbad  and  Sumbul,  and  con-, 
tinued  to  ravage  the  country  till  the  end  of  March. 
.  No  kioperation  of  any  importance  ensued.  The 
English  General  was  restrained  by  peremptory  orders 
from  passing  the  river,  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  the 
Mahjfattas  wei'e  afraid  of  crossing  it  in  the  tace  of  so 
formidable  an  opponent  And  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  situation  of  their  domestic^  affairs  recalled  that 
people  wholly  to  their  own  country. 

The  departure  of  the  Mahrattas  opened  a  field  to 
the  ambition  of  the  Subahdar,  which  he  was  eager  to 
cultivate.  A  meeting  was  concerted  between  him^ 
and  the  Governor,  which  took  place  at.  Benares  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  terms  are  memor- 
able in  ^hich  the  caiise  and  object  of  this  interview 
are  .mentioned  by  the  English  chief.  In  his  Report 
to  the  Council  at  Calcutta,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
1773,  he  says,  "  The  Vizir  was  at  first  very  desirous 
of  the  assistance  of  an  English  force  to  put  him  in 
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possession  of  the  Rohilla  country,  lying  north  of  his  book  v. 
dominions  and  ett^  of  the  Ganges.  This  has  long  '  ^* 
been  a  favorite  object  of  his  wishes;  and  you  will  1^73^ 
recollect  that  the  first  occasion  of  my  last  visit  was 
furnished  by  a  proposal  of  this  kind.**  *  The  Gover-* 
nor  •General  was  so  far  from  revolting  at  this  proposi- 
tion, or  hesitating  to  close  with  it,  that  he  stimulated 
the  Vizir  to  its  execution.*  Money  was  the  motive 
to  this  eager  passion  for  the  ruin  of  the  RohiUas. 
"  As  this  had  long,"  says  the  English  ruler,  "  been 
a  favourite  object  of  the  Vizir,  the  Board  judged  with 
me,  that  it  might  afford  a  fair  occasion  to  urge  the 
improvement  of  our  alliance,  by  obtaining  his  assent 
to  a  more  equitable  compensation  for  the  expense 
attending  the  aid  which  he  occasionally  received  from 
our  forces.*'  ^  The  situation  of  the  Company,  he  says, 
urged  it  upon  them,  ^^  as  a  measure  necessary  to  ita 
interest  and  safety.  All  our  advices,"  he  continue^ 
^*  both  public  and  private,  represented  the  distresses 
of  the  Company  at  home,  as  extreme.  The  letters 
irom  the  Court  of  Directors  called  upon  iis  most 
loudly  for  ample  remittances,  and  a  reduction  of  ouf 
military  expenses.  At  the  same  time,  such  was  the 
state  of  affidrs  in  this  government,  that  for  many 
years  past  the  income  of  the  year  was  found  inade- 
quate to  its  expense ;  to  defray  which,  a  heavy  bond 
debt,  amounting  at  one  time  to  125  lacs  of  rupees,  had 
accumulated.'-  ^     It  was  accordingly  stipulated  that 

1  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  19.  See  also  his  Minute,  addressed 
to  the  New  Govemmeat,  Jbid.  ^o,  '45 ;  and  his  Answer  to  the  first  of  the 
Charges  of  Burke. 

2  ''  I  found  hira,"  (says  he,  in  his  Appeal  to  the  Directors,  dated  Zd 
Dec.  1774,  Fifth  Report,  ut  tnpra,  App.  No.  45,)  ''  still  equally  bent  on 
the  design  of  reducing  the  Rohillas,  which  I  encouraged,  as  I  had  done 
before,  by  dwelling  on  the  advantages  which  he  would  derive  from  its 
success." 

^  Appeal,  ut  supra.  *  Ibid. 

2  K  2 
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BOOK  V.  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  upon  the  aocomplubiiieitt  of  tiier 
^^''^  enterprise,  should  be  advanced  to  tiie  EngluAi  by  the 
I77S.  ^i^r,  and  a  moothlj  allowance^  equivalent  to  their 
computed  expense,  be  provided  for  tlie  iroops  en- 
gaged in  that  service.  B j  this,  says  tiie  Governor, 
*^  A  saving  of  near  one  third  of  our  military  expenses 
would  be  effiocted  during  the  period  of  sndh  a  service ; 
the  stipulation  of  forty  lacs  would  afford  an  ample 
supply  to  our  treasury :  the  Vizir  would  be  fteed  from 
a  troublesome  neigM)ourhood,  and  his  dominions  be 
much  more  defensible.*' 

In  all  this,  we  may  allow,  there  was  enoogh  (at 
convenience  and  profit,  both  to  the  Presidest  and  the 
Vizir.  But  to  bring  ruin  upon  a  large  body  of  our 
feUow-creatnres  £m  our  own  convenience  and  profit, 
unless  where  the  ttiost  cogent  reasons  of  justice  and 
necessity  impel,  is  to  perform  the  part  of  the  most 
atrodous  oppressors.  In  this  case,  the  [dleas  of  justice 
and  necessity  are,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  de* 
fiacdve  and  weak.  The  unhappy  RohiUas,  it  seems, 
procrastinated,  and  evaded,  with  respect  to  the  demand 
which  was  now  violently  made  upon  them  fiir  pay- 
ment of  the  formerfy  stipulated  price  of  defence ;  a 
payment  which  had  not  been  earned,  since  they  had 
never  been  defisnded ;  which  they  were  not  able  to 
pay,  since  their  country  had  been  vqieatedfy  ravaged 
and  stript ;  of  which  the  exaction  was  in  reality  a 
firaud,  since  the  return  for  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  made ;  which  it  was  no  wonder  they  were  reluc- 
tant to  pay,  to  the  man  who  was  impatient  to  assail 
them,  and  whom  the  use  of  tineic  nooney  would  only 
strengthen  for  their  destruction.  At  the  worst,  a 
failure  in  a  pecuniary  obligation  can  never  justify  a 
war  of  extermination;  it  even  authorized  hostilities,  as 
the  Directors,  when  they  condemned  this  employment 
of  their  forces,  remaiked,  so  far  only,  as  might  be 
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Becessajry  to  coaiyel  the  fuUilmeiit  of  the  contraet.  BOOiQ  v. 
It  waa  also  aflege4  that  the  RohiUas  assisted  the  ^"^^'^- 
Mahrattas.    But  this  is  by  no  meaas  true.     They  "^77^ 
temporized  with  the  Mafarattas,  as  it  was  highly  natu- 
ral they  should  do ;  but  the  whole  power  of  the  nation 
was  eiierted  to  keep  aod  to  drive  the  Mahrattas  fiooi 
theu*  own  side  of  the  Ganges/     With  regard  to  ne« 
cessity  £m*  the  extirpaitioD  of  the  Rohillas,  tibere  waa 
not  so  much  as  prudence  to  justify  the  deed ;  Hast« 
iBgs  himself  confessing,  /^  that  the  dependanice  of  the 
Vizir  upon  the  Company  (in  other  words  his  weak^ 
ness)  would^  by  that  extenrion  of  his  possessions,  be 
tMcressedt  as  he  himself  was  incapable  of  defending 
even  his  imcient  possessions  without  the  English  sup- 
port."^ 

Another  ob|eet  oi  great  importance  was  to  be  set^ 
tied  betwe«i  the  Goremor  and  Vizir.  The  pro^ 
vinees  of  Corajh  and  Allahabad,  of  which  a  forced 
surrender  had  been  obtained  by  the  Mahrattas,  but 
which  the  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  declaring  the  act 
i^yoluntwy,  hod,  to  save  them  for  his  master,  pbice^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  EngUah,  were  to  be  di»4 

*  See  the  official  letters  of  Sir  Robert  Barksr,  who  commanded  the 
Britisk  forcea  opon  the  spot,  Fifth  Rc^rt,  at  sopra,  A  pp.  No.  18.  H« 
ooademB^d  the  assistance  givea  to  the  destruction  of  the  RohiUas,  but 
less  on  the  score  of  justice,  than  expediency.  See  his  Minute,  ut  supra, 
App.  No.  S3.  The  Rohillas,  among  other  reasons,  alleged  with  truth, 
diat  merely  drinng  the  Mahrattas  across  the  river  was  no  deliverance,  as 
tbay  would  return  the  very  next  campaigp.  See  Barker^s  Evidence,  in 
Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  May  2d,  1780, 
9(r  Robert  was  asked ;  **  Were  the  Mahrattas  in  fact  prevented  from  in- 
viduBg  th«  RohiUas,  by  any  acts  of  Sajah  Dowla,  or  by  his  protection  of 
that  country? — No." 

^  Appeal,  ut  supra.  This  is  a  contradiction  to  his  former  assertion, 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  RohilUt  country  made  his  territories  more  de- 
ieMifale,  True.  But  having  a  bad  cause  to  defend,  his  apology  is  full 
of  contradictions.  There  can.be  no  doubt  that  the  Rohillas,  whose 
troops  were  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  Hindustan,  were  a  barrier 
against  the  Mahrattas.  But  the  derire  of  temtory  and  plunder  blinded 
the  Viar ;  that  of  moMf,  the  Governor. 
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BOOK  V.  posed  of.  At  first,  if  no  resolution  was  taken  to 
^^^^^  restore  them  to  the  Emperor,  it  appears,  at  least, 
*TIir"  that  none  was  adopted  to  take  them  from  him.  As 
soon  as  the  idea  was  begotten  of  making  money  out 
c/£  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  the  provinces  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad  naturally  fell  into  the  crucible. 
It  had  long  been  a  decided  principle  in  the  Com* 
pany's  policy,  not  to  retain  those  provinces  undei* 
their  own  administration;  because  the  expense  of 
governing  them,  at  so  great  a  distance,  would  exceed 
the  utmost  revenue  they  could  yield.  The  choice 
lay  between  preserving  them  for  the  Emperor,  and 
making  them  over  to  the  Vizir.  Generosity,  had  it 
any  place  in  such  arrangements,  {beaded  with  almost 
unexampled  strength  in  behalf  of  the  forlorn  Em- 
peror, the  nominal  sovereign  of  so  vast  an  empire, 
the  representative  of  so  illustrious  a  race,  who  now 
possessed  hardly  a  roof  to  cover  him.  Justice,  too, 
or  something  not  easily  distinguished  from  justice, 
upoke  on  the  same  side :  considering  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Emperor  had  a  right  to  the  provinces,  both 
by  his  quality  of  sovereign  of  India,  and  also  by  the 
peculiar  concession  and  grant  of  the  English  Com- 
pany, if  not  in  express  t^ms  for,  most  certainly  in 
consideration  of,  his  not  absolutely  necessary  but 
highly  useful  grant  of  the  duanee  of  the  three  great 
and  opulent  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Qiissa : 
And  that,  in  the  second  place,  he  could  not,  by  any 
fair  construction,  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  any 
right  by  the  surrender  of  the  provinces,  an  act  which 
was  in  the  highest  degree  involuntary,  and  therefore 
not  his  own.  But  these  considerations  were  a  feeUe 
balance  against  the  calls  of  want,  and  the  heavy  at- 
tractions of  gold.  To  secure  Allahabad  and  Corah 
against  the  pusscssioo  of  so  dangerous  a  power  as  the 
Mahrattas  was  the  acknowledged  policy  of  the  Bri- 
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tish  government;  and  it  was  alleged,  that  the  Em-  BOOK  v. 
peror  was  unable  to  protect  them.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly  true,  that  the  Emperor  was  not  less  able  at  \^^*J^. 
that  time  than  he  was  at  the  time  when  they  were 
first  bestowed  upon  him ;  or  than  he  was  at  any  point 
of  the  time  during  which  they  had  been  left  in  his 
liands.  It  is  equally  true,  that  the  inability  of  the 
Vizir  to  secure  them  was  just  as  certain  as  that  of* 
the  Emperor;  since  there  is  the  confession  of  the 
Governor,  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  even  his 
own  dominions,  without  the  assistance  of  the  En- 
glish ;  and  that  every  extension  of  his  frontier  ren- 
dered him  more  vulnerable  and  weak.  There  was, 
however,  one  difference ;  the  Vizir  could  give  money 
for  them,  the  Emperor  could  not;  and  in  this,  it  is 
probable,  the  whole  advantage  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist. That  the  English  strengthened  their  barrier 
by  giving  to  a  cnide  native  government  a  vast  fron- 
tier to  defend,  instead  of  combining  against  the  Mah- 
rattas  the  forces  of  the  Rohillas,  the  Emperor,  and 
the  Vizir,  wiD  hardly  be  affirmed  by  those  who  re- 
flect how  easily  the  balance  among  those  -powers 
might  have  been  trimmed,  or  who  know  the  conse- 
quences of  the  arrangement  that  was  formed.  For  a 
sum  of  money.  Corah  and  Allahabad  were  tendered 
to  the  Vizir.  That  he  was  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect of  regaining  a  territory,  for  which,  a  few  years 
before,  we  have  seen  him  incurring  the  infamy  and 
guilt  of  perfidy  and  murder,  perpetrated  against  a 
near  kinsman,  we  need  not  doubt.  About  terms 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  dispute.  For  the  sum 
of  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  of  which  twenty  lacs  were  td 
be  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder  in  two 
years  by  payments  of  fifteen  lacs  at  a  time,  the  pro- 
vinces in  question  were  added  to  his  dominions. 
The  rfcqiifeition  df  those  provinces  made  an  ap* 
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BOOK  V.  parent  change  with  regard  to  the  RohiUas  in  the 
*^'''^'  views  of  the  Vizir.  If  we  may  believe  the  repre- 
1773.  mentation  of  the  President ;  whose  representations., 
howevar,  upon  tiiis  subject,  are  so  full  of  manage- 
ment»  and  ambiguity,  that  they  are  all  to  be  received 
wiib  caution ;  the  Nabob  represented  himself  unable 
to  meet  the  pecuniary  obligations  under  which  the 
acquisitiiHi  of  both  territories  would  lay  him  to  the 
English  Company;  and  desired  for  that  reascm  to 
suspend  his  attack  upon  the  Rohillas^  It  was  9ffeed, 
however,  between  him  and  the  President,  that  wheni- 
ever  the  time  convenient  tor  the  extirpation  of  that 
people  should  arrive,  the  assistance  of  the  English 
ahould  not  be  wanting.  The  difficulty  oS  fulfilling 
his  pecuniary  engagements  with  the  Company,  if 
they  were  ever  alleged,  did  not  detain  him  long* 

From  the  meeting  at  Benares*  the  Vizir  and  Pi'e^ 
sident  parted  different  ways;  the  former  to  ths 
Dooab,  and  Delhi,  to  reduce,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Mahrattas,  some  feats  and  districts  which  were 
stiil  held  for  that  people;'  the  latter,  to  lay  before  his 
^Ueagues,  and  to  transmit  to  his  employers,  such  an 
account  of  the  transactions  at  this  interview,  as  was 
most  likely  to  answer  his  ends. 

In  his  report  to  the  Council  at  Fort  William,  the 
President  confined  himself  to  the  agreement  respect* 
ing  Corah  and  Allahabad,  and  the  allowance  tax 
$uch  troops  as  might  hereafter  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Vizir.  The  agreement  respecting  the 
RohiUas,  which  it  had  been  settled  between  the  Presi* 
dent  and  Vizir  might  be  conveniently  kept  out  of  the 
ostensible  treaty^  was  wholly  suppressed.  With  a 
view  to  the  future,  it  waa  politic  however  to  explain, 
that  the  Vizir  showed  at  first  a  desire  to  obtain  En* 
glish  assistance  for  the  seizure  of  the  Rohilla  country; 
it  was  politic  also  tastate  the  pretexts  by  which  the 
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expediency  of  that  assistance  might  best  appear  to  be  boor  v. 
establisbed.     Adding,  that  for  the  jH^esent,  however,  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  Vizir  had  laid  aside  this  design,  the  Presideiit    .^^0 
subjoined  the  following  declaration :  *^  I  was  pleased 
that  he  ur^ed  the  scheme  of  this  expedition  no  fw* 
ther,  as  it  would  have  led  our  troc^  io  a  distaDce.''^ 
Yet  we  have  it  from  his  pen,  that  he  **  encouraged'' 
the  Yiiir  to  the  enterprise,  as  what  promised  to  be  ctf 
the  gieatest  advairtage  to  the  Company. 

In  the  letter  of  the  Presidaat  dispatched  from  Be- 
nares to  the  Directors,  announcing  the  result  of  his 
arrangements  with  the  Vizir,  all  intelligence  of  the 
project  for  extenzunating  the  Rohillaa  is  suppressed. 

Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  Calcutta,  he 
effected  an  d>)edv  <^  which,  fcGm  the  important  coUf- 
sequences  with  which  it  was  attended,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  account.  The  correspondence  with  the 
country-  powers  had  frequently  been  carried  oi| 
through  the  military  officers  upon  the  spot  The 
power  thus  conveyed  to  the  military,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  represented  as  inconvenient,  if  not  dangerous; 
and  one  object  of  his  policy  had  been  to  render  the 
head  of  the  dvil  government  the  exclusive  oi^an  of 
communication  with  fore^  powers.  He  now  stated 
to  the  Council  the  concurrence  in  ofanion  of  the  Vizir 
and  himself,  that  an  agent,  permanently  residing 
^with  the  Vizir  for  the  communication  and  adjust- 
ment of  many  affairs  to  which  the  intercourse  of 
letters  could  not  conveniently  apply,  would  be  at* 
tended  with  important  advantages:  And  he  urged 
the  propriety  of  granting  to  himself  the  sole  nomi- 
nation of  such  an  agent,  the  sole  power  of  removing 
him,  and  the  power  of  receiving  and  answering  his 
letters,  ^  without  communication  either  to  the  Com- 


» 
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BOOK  V.  mittee   or   Council.      To  all  these  conditions   th^ 

Chap.  1.  Council  gave  their  assent ;  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Mid- 

J  yj^     dleton,  with  an  extra  salary,  was  sent  as  pnvate 

agent  to  attend  the  residence  of  the  Vizir,  and  to  com- 

miroicate  secretly  with  Mr.  Hastings.^ 

The  Vizir  in  the  mean  time  had  made  himself 
master  of  several  places  in  the  Dooab.  He  advanced 
towards  Delhi  with  a  show  of  great  friendship  to  the 
Emperor ;  assisted  him  with  money ;  sent  a  force  to 
assist  his  army  in  wresting  Agra  from  the  Jaats ;  and 
having  thus  laid  a  foundation  fbr  confidence,  began 
to  intrigue  for  his  sanction  to  the  intended  littacic 
upoii  Rohilcund. .  A  treaty  was  negociated,  and  at 
last  solemnly  condoded  and  signed,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Emperor  should  assist  with  his  forces 
in  the  reduction  of  the  Rohillas,  and  in  return  should 
receive  a  share  of  the  plunder,  and  one  half  of  the 
conquered  country.  * 

On  the  18th  of  November,  about  two  months  afler 
their  interview,  the  Vizir  wrote  to  the  President,* 
demanding  the  promised  asisistance  of  the  English  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Rohillas.  Mr.  Hastings  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thrown  into  some  embarrassment. 
The  suddenness  and  confidence  of  the  call  corre- 
sponded but  indifferently  with  the  terms  on  which  he 
had  given  his  colleagues  to  understand  that  the  com- 
munication on  this  subject  rested  between  him  and 
the  Vizir.  His  abilities  in  making  out' a  case,  though 
singularly  great,  were  unable  to  produce  unanimity ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  debate,  that  a  decision 

in  favour  of  the  expedition  Was  obtained.     The  as- 

•  •  •  . 

■ 

'  Hadtings'  Report,  App.  No.  J 9,  ut  supra;  Letter  of  17th  June,  1744, 
-App.  No.  35. 

■  *  Francklin's  Shah  Aulum,  p.  54.  Letter  of  Col:  Champion;  Fifth 
Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  45;  und  the  treaty  itself,  App,  No.  27. 
Scott*s  AurungzebeV  Successors,  p.  25%  260. 
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sistance  was  promised,  on  the  very  terms  concerted  book  v. 
and  settled  between  him  and  the  Vizir ;  and  yet  this  ^"^^'  ^' 
President  had  the  art  to  persuade  his  colleagues,  and   ^^^. 
joined  with  them  in  a  declaration  to  their  common 
masters,  that  these  terms  were  so  favourable  to  the 
English,   and  so  burdensome   to   the  Vizh*,  as  to 
render  his  acceptance  of  them  improbable,  and  there^ 
fore  to  leave  but  little  chance  of  their  involving  the 
English  government  in  a  measure  which  the  principal 
conductors  of    that  government  were   desirous  to 
avoid.  * 

In  the  month  of  January,  1774,  the  second  of  the 
three  brigades  into  which  the  Company's  army  in 
Bengal  was  divided,  received  orders  to  join  the  Vizir; 
and  Colonel  Champion,  now  Commander-in-Chief, 
proceeded  about  the  middle  of  February  to  assume 
the  command.  On  the  24th  of  February  the  brigade 
arrived  within  the  territory  of  the  Vizir ;  and  on  the 
17th  of  April  the  united  forces  entered  the  Rohilla 
dominions.  On  the  19th  Col.  Champion  wrote  to 
the.  Presidency,  that  the  Rohilla  leader  "  had  by 
letter  expressed  earnest  inclinations  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  Vizir ;  but  that  the  Nabob 
claimed  no  less  than  ttto  crore  of  rupees."  After 
this  extravagant  demand,  the  Rohillas  posted  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Babul  Nulla,  with  a  resolution 
of  standing  tjieir  ground  to  the  last  extremity.  And 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  SI3d,  the  English  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  "  Hafez,"  says  the  English 
General,  with  a  generous  esteem,  "  and  his  army, 
consisting  of  about  40,000  iften,  showed  great  bra- 
very and  resolution,  annoying  us  with  their  artillery 
and  rocket.s.  They  made  repeated  attempts  to 
charge,  but  our  gutis,  being  so  much'  better  served 
than  theirs,  kept  so  constant  and  galling  a  fire,  that 

»  Fifth  Report/  ut  supra,  App.  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25. 
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ROOK.  V.  they  could  not  advance ;  and  where  they  were  dosest, 
^"^^'  ^*  was  the  greatest  slaughter.  They  gave  proof  of  a 
1774,  g^^  share  of  military  knowledge,  by  showing  inchr 
nations  to  force  both  our  flanks  at  the  same  time^  and 
endeavoaring  to  call  off  our  attenti^m  by  a  brisk  fire 
on  our  eehtre.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  mem 
obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than  the  enemy  dis- 
played. Numerous  were  their  gallant  men  who  ad- 
vanced, and  often  pitched  their  coloudrs  between  both 
armies,  in  order  to  encourage  their  men  to  follow 
them ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  saw  our  whote  army 
advancing  briskly  to  charge  them,  after  a  severe  can- 
nonade of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  and  a 
imiart  fire  of  mvsketry  for  some  nunutes  en  both 
fllanks,  that  .they  fidrly  turned  their  backs.  Of  the 
enemy  above  2,000  fell  in  the  field,  and  amongst 
them  many  Sirdars.  But  what  renders  the  victory 
most  decisive  is  the  death  of  Hafez  Rhainet,  who 
was  kiHed  whilst  bravely  rallying  his  peofde  to  battla 
One  of  his  sons  was  also  killed,  one  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  third  returned  from  flight  to  day,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sujah  Dowla." 

In  passing  to  another  character,  the  General  dumgei 
his  strain.  •"  I  wish,*'  says  he,  ••  I  could  pay  the 
Vizir  any  compliment  on  this  occasion,  or  that  I  were 
not  under  the  indispensaUe  necessity  of  expressing 
my  highest  indignation  at  his  shameful  pusillanimity; 
indispensably,  I  say,  because  it  is  necessary  that  ad« 
ministration  should  clearly  know  how  little  to  be  de* 
pended  on  is  this  tlieir  ally.  The  night  before  the 
battle,  I  applied  to  him  for  some  particular  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  I  thought  might  prove  of  great  service 
.in  the  action;  but  he  declined  giving  the  use  of 
them.  He  promised  solemnly  to  •  support  me  with 
all  bis  force,  and  particularly  engaged  to  be  near  at 
hand  with  ^  large  body  Of  cavajiry,  to  be  used  as  I 
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dunild  direct     But  instead  of  being  nigh  me,  he  book  v. 
remained  beyond  the  Gurrah,  on  the  ground  whicb  I  ^"^^'  ^' 
had  left  in  the  morning,  surrounded  bj  his  cavalry    1774^ 
and  a  ^hirge   train  of  artillery,  and  did  not  moVte 
thence  till  the  news  of  the  enemy's  defeat  reached 
bim.''    Hien^  however,  his  troops  began  to  be  active, 
and  effectually  plundered  the  camp;  ^  while  the 
Company^s  troops,  in  regular  order  in  their  ranks, 
most  justly"  (says  their  commander)  **  observed,  ffe 
have  the  honour  of  the  day^  and  these  banditti  the 
profit.'^' 

This  action,  in  reality,  terminated  the  war«  Though 
FyzooUa  KJian,  with  his  treasures  and  the  remains 
of  the  army,  had  made  good  Ms  flight  toward  the 
mountains,  the  whole  country,  without  opposition. 
lay  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  Vizir ;  and  never  probably 
were  the  rights  of  conquest  moire  savagely  abused. 
Not  only  was  the  ferocity  of  Indian  depredation  let 
loose  upon  the  virretched  inhabitants,  but  as  his  inten- 
tion, .according'  to  what  he  had  previously  and  re- 
peatedly declared  to  the  English  government,  was  to 
exterminate  the  RohiUas,  every  one  who  bore  the 
name  of  Rohilla  was  either  butchered  or  found  his 
safety  in  flight  and  in  exile.^ 

1  Letter  of  CoL  Champion  to  the  Hon.  Warren  Hastings,  Sec  S4th 
iipril,  1774;  Fifth  Report,  nt  supra,  App.  No.  sa* 

«  ^  The  inhumanity  and  dishonour,''  says  Col.  Champion,  in  his 
letter  of  June  IS,  V74y  *^  with  which  the  late  propiietors  of  this  oountij 
and  their  families  have  been  used,  is  known  all  over  these  parts ;  a  rela- 
tion of  them  would  swell  this  letter  to  an  immense  size.  I  could  not  help 
compassionating  such  unparalleled  misery;  and  my  requests  to  the  Vizir 
to  show  lenity  were  frequent,  but  as  fruitless  as  even  tliose  advices  which 
I  almost  hourly  gave  him,  regardiog  the  destruction  of  the  villages,  withk 
Inspect  to  which  I  a^  now  constrained  to  declarei  that  though  he  always 
pramised  as  fisirly  as  I  could  wish,  yet  he  did  not  observe  one  of  his  pro* 
mises,  nor  cease  to  overspread  the  country  with  flames,  till  three  days 
after  the  fate  of  Hafez  Ehamet  was  decided.*' — In  another  letter  he  says, 
**  Above  a  lack  of  people  have  deserted  their  abodes  in  COnseqaenoe  of 
the  defeat  of  Hafez.'*  Ibid.  App.  No.  37.    In  aiiother^^  <<  The  whole  army 
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BOOK  V.  Shortly  after  this  decisive  affair,  the  army  marched 
^"^^'  ^'  to  the  city  of  Bissouly,  which  was  near  the  centre  of 
j,-^^  the  RoliiUa  country,  with  the  intention  of  passing  in 
(Quarters  the  season  of  the  rains.  At  this  place  had 
arrived  before  them  Nujeef  Khan,  with  the  army  of 
the  Emperor-  In  obedience  to  the  treaty  between 
the  Emperor  and  Vizir,  they  had  marched  firom  Delhi 
to  assist  in  the  i-eduction  of  the  Rohillas ;  but  before 
they  reached  the  scene  of  action  the  rapidity  and 
vigour  of  the  English  had  terminated  the  war.  Nu- 
jeef Khan  demanded  partition  of  the  country  and  of 
the  plunder,  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 

were  witnesses  of  scenes  that  cannot  be  described.''  That  the  President 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  Vi^ir,  before  his  engagement  to 
assist  in  them,  sufficiently  appears  from  his  own  letter  to  that  chief,  dated 
the  £2d  of  April,  1773.    "  I  have  received,"  says  he,  "  your  Excellency's 

letter,  mentioning that  if,  should  the  Rohillas  be  guilty  of  a 

breach  of  their  agreement  [viz.  about  the  forty  lacs],  we  will  thoroughly 
exterminate  them,  and  settle  your  Excellency  in  the  country,  you  will  in 
that  case  pay  the  Company  fifty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  exempt  them  from 
the  King's  tribute."  Ibid.  App.  No.  21.  In  the  Nabob's  own  letter  to 
the  President,  of  the  18th  November,  1773,  he  says,  *^  During  our  inter- 
view at  Benares,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  pay,  &c and  that  I 

should,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  forces,  endeavour  to  punish 
and  exterminate  the  Rohilttu  out  of  their  country  J*  Ibid.  App.  No.  33. 
Mr.  Hastings  only  admits  the  atrocities  in  part,  and  then  defends  them 
in  a  curious  manner ',  that  is  to  say,  not  only  by  the  example  of  Indian 
barbarity  in  general,  but  by  the  example  of  British  barbarity,  on  the 
subjects  of  the  Vixir.  "  I  believe  it  to  be  a  truth,"  says  he,  **  that  he 
[the  Vizir]  begun  by  sending  detachments  to  ploilder.  This  I  pronounce 
to  have  been  both  barbarous  and  impolitic.  But  too  much  justified  by 
the  practice  of  war  established  among  all  the  nations  «f  tlie  East;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  add,  by  our  own ;  in  an  instance  (which  the  Vizir  has  a  right 
to  quote  in  vindication  of  the  charge  against  him),  of  a  detachment  em- 
ployed in  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  year  1764, 
to  burn  and  ravage  his  country."  He  then  quotes  a  letter  from  Major 
Champion,  who  commanded  the  detachment,  which  says, "  Two  separate 
parties  have  been  sent  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  one  of  which  was  as 
high  up  as  Buxar,  and  (according  to  the  directions  given  me)  there  are 
destroyed  upwards  of  a  thousand  villages.  Had  not  the  rains,  &c.  pre- 
vented, we  should  have  done  very  considerably  more  damage.''  Minute 
of  the  Governor-General,  dated  10th  Jan.  1775,  in  the  Fifth  Report,  ut 
supra,  App.  No.  45. 
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countenance  and  co*operation  of  the  Emperor  had  book  v. 
been  procured.  The  Vizir  did  pot  dispute  the  treaty,  * 
a  cop7  of  which  tb6  Emperor  had  sent  to  Col.  Cham-  x774. 
pion ;  he  alleged,  however  that  the  counterpart,  which 
was  in  his  own  possession,  expressed  a  condition  that 
his  Majesty  should  take  the  field  in  person ;  and  that 
the  breach  of  tbat  article  annulled  the  contract. 
"  But  when  the  counterpart,"  says  Col.  Champion, 
**  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  my  interpreter, 
came  to  be  examined,  it  appeared  there  was  no  such 
stipulation,  nor  indeed  did  it  ever  exist  even  verbaUy."  ^ 
The  decision  of  the  English  government  is  the  next 
incident  in  the  seene.  Instructing  on  this  subject  the 
commander  of  their  troops,  when  he  had  as  yet  sent 
them  only  a  supniise,  and  the  treaty  had  not  been  pro- 
duced, "  our  engagements  (they  say)  with  the  Vizir 
are  to  aid  him  in  the  conquest  of  the  Rohil^  country ; 
and  if  he  is  opposed  by  Nujeef  Khan,  ol*  the  King 
himself,  you  are  to  pay  no  regard  to  either.  We 
cannot "  (they  add)  **  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of 
the  Vizir  as  to  suppose  him  capable  of  acting  in  avowed 
breach  of  a  treaty ;  but  if  any  plea  of  that  kind  should 
be  made  for  contesting  our  right  to  occupy  any  part 
of  the  Rohilla  country  yet  unconquered,  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  to  him  the  question,  whether  such  treaty 
does  exist  or  not  ?  If  he  should  acknowledge  such  a 
treaty,  you  must  undoubtedly  abstain  from  further  hos- 
tilities in  abetment  of  hisbreachof  faith."  Yet  after  they 
were  fully  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  such  a  treaty ; 
and  not  only  of  the  capability,  but  the  resolution  of 
the  Vizir  to  act  in  avowed  breach  of  it,  they  laid 
their  commands  upon  the  English  general,  to  abet 
and  support  him,  because  *^  it  is  our  intention,"  say 
they,  ^*  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  the  object  which 

• 

1  App,  No.  45,  ut  supra. 
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BOOK  V.  origiiially  engaged  us  in  die  piesrat  enterprise,  and  io 

/■^'^^'  ^'  adhere  strictly  to  our  engagements  witfi  the  Yhdrp 

4774.    ^^^^^  suffering  our  attention  to  be  diverted  bj 

foreign  incidents  or  occurrences,"  ^  that  is,  by  solemn 

treaties,  or  the  breach  of  them. 

From  Fyzodla  Khan  an  eady  application  arrived, 
offeror  to  come  to  the  camp  upon  the  faith  of  the 
English,  and  to  hold  the  district  which  had  belonged 
to  his  family  as  a  dep^ident  or  renter  of  the  Vizir. 
His  offers  variously  modified  were  frequently  repeated, 
with  great  earnestness.  But  the  Vizir  persisted  in 
his  declaration  that  he  would  allow  no  RohiUa  chief 
to  remain  on  the  further  «ide  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
oaly  offisred  him  one  of  the  districts  in  the  DooaK 
which  had  been  recently  conquered  from  the  Mah* 
rattas.  FyzooUa  Khan,  with  justice,  observed,  that 
this  the  Mahrattas  would  take  horn  him  the  first 
time  they  returned  to  the  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  united  forces  of  the 
English  and  Vizir  marched  towards  FyzooUa  Khan, 
who  occupied  a  strong  post  on  the  skirts  of  the 
mountains,  near  Pattir  Gur.  At  the  beginning  of 
Septembar  they  came  near  the  ^Mmy,  and  as  the 
Vizir  began  to  exhibit  a  strong  desire  of  an  accom* 
modation  with  the  Rohillas,  an  active  intercourse  of 
letters  and  messengers  ensued.  Whether  his  mind 
was  operated  upon  by  the  approaching  arrival  of  the 
new  counsellors  at  Calcutta,  or  the  dread  which  he 
pretended  of  assistance  to  Fyzoolla  Ehan  from  the 
Mahrattas  and  Afghawis,  he  now  made  offer  of  terms 
,  to  which  a  little  before  he  would  not  so  much  as 
listen.  He  proposed  to  make  Fyzoolla  collector  of 
the  revenues,  or  Zemindar,  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Bohikund,  allowing  six  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum 

I  Letter  of  2dd  May,  aad  14Ui  July,  App.  at  tapra,  No.  t7. 
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for  his  own  ^cpenses.  But  this  oflfer,  and  even  that  book  v, 
of  a  jagfaire  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  in  the  Bohilonnd  "^*''^' 
country,  were  rejected.  The  RohiUas  were  so  advan-  ni^. 
tageously  posted,  with  works  thrown  up^  in  their 
front,  that  it  was  necessafry  to  adirance  by  regular 
approaches,  and  the  army  were  so  discontented,  on 
aoeount  of  hardship,  arrears  of  pay,  and  ill  usage, 
eitJier  real  or  supposed,  that  the  General  was  doubt* 
ful.  of  their  steadiness  and  order.  Aftar  several  days^ 
in  which  the  approaches  were  carried  on,  and  the 
scouting  parties  of  both  armies  were  frequently  en- 
gaged, it  was  at  last  agreed  that,  Fyzoolla  Khan 
should  receive  a  jaghire  of  fourteen  lacs  and  seventy* 
five  thousand  rupees  in  the  Rohilcuhd  territtny,  and 
should  surrender  one  half  of  all  his  effects  to  the 
Vizir.     Thus  terminated  the  first  Rohilla  war.^ 

Befiire  dosing  the  account'of  the  cfvents  to  wtndi 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  Benares  gave  birth,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  its  effects  with  regard  to  the 
deserted  Emperor.  Upon  receiving  from  him  the 
grant  of  the  duannee,  or  the  receipt  and  management 
of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriauh  it  was 
agreed  that,  as  the  royal  share  of  those  revenues, 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  annually  paid 
to  him  by  the  Company.  His  having  accepted  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Mahrattas  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  was  now  made  use  of  as  a  reason  for 
tdUng  him,  that  the  tribute  of  these  provinces  should 
be  paid  to  him  no  more.  Of  the  honour  or  the  dk* 
credit,  however,  of  this  transaction,  the  principal  share 
bdongs  not  to  the  Governor,  but  to  the  directors  them* 

•  1  See  the  oorrespoiideiioei  Fifth  Report,  lit  supra,  App.  No.  97,  aod 
CtA,  Champion's  long  defensive  letter,  Ibid.  App.  No.  45.  See  also  No. 
98,  of  the  Bengal  Treaties,  in  the  ejection  of  Treaties,  &c.  ;iith  tba 
natiffe  Prtncesypiiiued  in  1019.  l^amport^  and  sosse  dependent  districts, 
formed  the  territory  bestimcidupoli  >'jr»mUa  lUutf). 
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BOOR  v.selves;  who^  in  their  letter  ta  Bengal  of  the  llth  of 
^'^^'  ^'  N<Mreniber,  1768^  had  said,  «  If  the  Emperor  flings 
j.^.     himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  or  anj  other 
^*'   power,  we  are  di«ngag«ifiom  him,  and  it  may  open 
a  fair  0})portunit7  of  withholding  the  twenty-six  \b/% 
we  now  pay  him.^  ^     Upon  the  wholes  indeed,  of  the 
measure,  dealt  out  to  this  unhappy  sovereign;  de- 
priving him  of  the  territories  of  Corah  and  Allahahfai ; 
dquiving  him  of  the  trilxite  which  was  due  to  him 
from  those  provinces  of  his  which  they  possessed ;  the 
Directors   bestowed  unqualified  iq>probation.    And 
though  they  condemned  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  their  troops  in  sulxluing  the  country  of  the 
Rohillas;  thqr  dedwe  finankly,  ''We,  upon  the  ma- 
turest  deliberation,  confirm  the  treaty  of  Benares.**  ^ 

The  circumstance  upon  which,  in  gumming  up  the 
account  of  his  administration  to  his  honourafal^  mas- 
ters, Hastings  advanced  the  strangest  claim  to  a^ 
plause,  wa9  the  alleviation  of  the  pecuniary  diificulties 
of  the  Indian  government,  and  the  improvemait  of 
the  revenues.  In  the  lettees  firom  the  B^i^gal  admi* 
instratioi^^^  lo  the  Court  of  Directors^  undnrxlate  SSd 
AMf0ast»  and  ITth'October,  1774,  after  preseotiBg  the 
most  ftifcteriug  picture  of  the  financiaL  situation  to 
whidi  the  government  was  happily  exaltiad,  they  :ad* 
ymact  a  tonfideht  prediction,  that  in  the  course,  of  the 
ensuing  season,  tiie  whole  of  the  bond  debt  would  be 
discfaaiged.' .  And  in  that  representation  of  the  .state 
of  fiengal,  wiuch  wte  published  by  Mr.  Hastings  in 
1.786,.he  dedares,  '<  When  itook  charge  of  the  go* 
venunent  of  Bengal  in  April  177S»  I  found  it  loaded 
with  a  debt  at  interest  of  neariy  the  same  amount  as 
the  fyresent ;  and  in  less  than  two  years  I  saw  that 

*    *  Fifth  Repofft,  at  tupn,  App;No.  IS. 
•  Company't  Latter  to  Bengal,  Sd  Mwdlv  17r6,Iki4.  A|»p«Ko.4S. 
^  Hfth  Report^  utwi|ii«,p.'3?,  sod  App«I^4S.  .... 
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^ebt  completcffy  disdiarged,  ahd  d  sum  in  readj  caflb  book  v. 
of  the  same  amount  ad;uaHy  accumulated, in  kore  in  ^'^^'  \ 
the  public  treasuries."  ^  This  boasting*  exhiUts  sbme  "TttIT 
remarkable  features,  when  the  facts  are  sufficientijr 
ascertained.  No^  improvement  had  been  diiidein  the 
productive  powers  of  the  countiy,  whibh  is  the  only 
permanent  and  satisfactory  source  of  an-  improved 
revenue.  The  gross  revenues  of- the  yeat  ending,  in 
April  1772  wete  3,13,63,894  current  rup^s;  the 
gross  revenues  of  that  ending  in  April  1774  were 
only  2,76>10,556.  Hardly  had  any  improvement: 
been  made  in  the  nett  receipt.  That  fcft  the  year 
ending  in  April  177S,  was  S,16,88,5S^ ^rupees  equal- 
to  2,873,650/.;  that  for  lh6  jrear'emfinfgl??*^  vas' 
2,20,56,919  rupees,  or  2,481,404/;^  iln  Uie  next 
great  depaitment  of  financial  administitdi$n,  the> 
expense  of  the  civil  and  military  services,  instead  <yf  > 
any  retrenchment  there  had  been  an  inerease;  In 
the  yeaV  en&ng  in  1772,  the  civil  servide  i&  stat^at* 
154,620/.,  the  marine  at  52,X6l/.y  the  tnflitaryat 
1 ,164,348/.,  and  the  total  expense,  exclu^ve  of  buiMi 
ings  rind  fortifications,  at  l,87l,12W.®'  In  the  year 
ending  in  1774,  the  civil'  service  is  stated  at  159>537/.» 
the  marine  at  53,700/.,  the  miUtaiy  at  1,304,88M., 
and  the  total  at  1,618,120//  In  the  year  1772,  the 
proportion  of  the  miMtary  expense,  defi-ayed  by  the 
Nabob  of  Oude^  Was  Sf0,766/.*  In  the  year  1774,  ihe 
proportion  defhtyed  by  him  was  131,480/.^  In  the 
following  year,  that*  ending  in  April  1775,  there  was* 
a  slight  improvement  in  the  collections,  wlucii  may  in 
part  be  ascribed  to  the  measures  of  the  preceding 


*  ' 

1  Meftpini  relative  to  th$  state  of  India,  hy  Warren  Hastings^  fsq. 

p. «!'     . 

>  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  t  and  35.  3  Md.'p.  a. 

«  Ibid.  p.  85.  *  Ibid.  p.  8. 

*  Ifaid.p.  a&'r'*'  -"        ''   •  .U- .•i.:-.i|:'.    ..;  ,  ;  I.    .;t':ii   - 
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BOOK  V.  adimaistratioo ;  and  there  was  a  total  cession  of 
^^'^'  war  which  produced  a  reduction  of  the  military  ex- 
1774.  penditure,  remarkable  only  for  its  minuteness.  The 
gross  collections  amounted  to  2»87920^760  rupees,  the 
nett  receipt  to  S,S1,02»090,  or  2,823^4/. ;  the  civil 
service  to  281,722/«»  the  marine  to  S6»510/.,  and  the 
military  to  1,080»804/, ;  total,  1,849,836/. :  and  the 
proportion  this  year  borne  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
was  240,750/1^  It  thus  abundantly  appears  that 
nothing  so  important  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  im- 
provement had  arisen  in  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Company.  A  pecuniary  relief  had  indeed 
been  procured,  but  from  sources  of  a  temporary  and 
'v&ry  doubtful  description ;  partly  from  the  produce  of 
the  bills  drawn  in  such  profusion  upon  the  Company, 
by  the  predecessor  of  Hastings ;  putly  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  allowance  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal, 
from  tliirty4wo  to  sixteen  lacs ;  but  chiefly  from  the 
plunder  of  the  unhappy  Emperor  of  the  Moguls, 
whose  tribute  of  twenty-six  lacs  per  annum  for  the 
duannee  of  Bengal  was  withheld,  and  two  provinces 
of  Corah  and  Allahabad  sold  for  fifty  lacs  to  the  Vizir ; 
from  the  sale  of  the  RohiUas,  the  extirpation  of  whom 
was  purchased  at  forty  of  the  same  eagerly<<x)veted 
lacs ;  and  from  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  a  third 
part  of  the  troops,  which  were  employed  in  the  wars 
and  dominions  of  the  Vizir.  With  n%;i|rd  eyen  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  an  inspectioD  of  the  accounts 
exhibits  other  results  than  those  presented  ^y  the  de- 
clarations of  the  President.  ^ 

Year  ending  Balances  in  the  Debts  iit 

inApriL  Treasuries.  interest.  Other  debt& 

1772 C.  R.  66,09,041 . . .  .1,07,84,620. .  .62,48,480. 

1T74 21,62,994 . . .  .1,17.71,486. .  .96,41,795, 

1776 1,23,96,698 90,68,684. .  .87,06,^71 .' 

^  Fifth  Report,  ttt  supra,  p.  41.  <  Jhid.  p.  8,  ^^  48... 
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ITpon  this  statement,  if  we  compare  the  year  in  which  book  v. 
Mr.  Hastings  began  his  administration,  with  that  in    ^^^'  ^' 
which  it  ended,  we  see  a  prodigious  deterioration.    1774, 
If  we  compare  it  .even  with  that  which  follows,  the 
total  amount  of  debt  in  1772  was  1^60,80,000  rupees ; 
in  1775  it  was  1,77,68,584,  which  is  an  increase  of 
17,41,455.     The  only  improvement  appears  in  the 
balance  of  cash,  which  in  1775  exceeded  the  balance 
in  1772  by  58,86,557.     Deducting  irom  this  a  sum 
equal  to  the  increase  of  debt»  there  remains  41,45,102, 
by  which  alone  the  state  of  the  exchequer,  after  all 
the  calamity  which  had  been  produced  to  suj^ly  it, 
was  better  in  1775  than  it  had  been  in  1772. 


^ 
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CHAP.  II. 

Commencement  of  the  New  Government — Supreme 
Council  divided  into  two  Parties,,  of  which  that 
of  the  Governor-General  in  the  Minority — Pre^ 
sidency  of  Bombay  espouse  t lie  Cause  of  Ragoba^ 
''  an  ejected  Peshwa-^Supreme  council  condemn 
this  Policy i  and  make  Peace  with  his  Opponents 
— Situation  of  the  Powers  in  the  Uppfr  Country^ 
Nabob  of  Oude,  Emperor,  and  Nujeef  Khan — 
Pecuniary  Corruption,  in  which  Governor-Ge- 
neral seemed  to  be  implicated,  in  the  cases  of  the 
Ranee  of  Burdwan,  Phousdar  of  Hoogly,  and 
Munny  Begum — Governor-General  resists  In- 
quiry — Nuncomar  the  great  Accuser — He  is 
prosecuted  by  Governor-General— Accused  of 
Forgery^  found  guilty,  and  hanged — Mahomed 
Reza  Khan,  and  the  office  of  Naib  Subah  re- 
stored. 

BOOK  V.  The  operation  of  the  new  constitution  framed  by 

Cqap  2 

'  the  Parliament  of  England,  was  ordained  to  commence 
1774,  in  India  after  the  1st  of  August,  1774.  The  new 
counsellors,  however,  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson, 
and  Mr.  Francis,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Hastings  and 
Mr.  Barwell,  were  elected  to  compose  the  board  of 
administration,  did  not  arrive  at  Calcutta  until  the 
19th  of  October.  On  the  following  day  the  existing 
government  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  the 
new  council  took  possession  of  its  powers.  On  the 
proposal  of  the  Governor-General,  who  stated  the 
necessity  of  a  few  days,  to  prepare  for  the  council  a 
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Tjew  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  to  enable  Mr,  BOOK  V> 
Barwell,  who  was  then  absent,  to  arrive ;  the  meeting  ^^*  ^ 
of  the  Board  was  suspended  until  the  25th.  On  the  |^^^ 
very  day  on  whidi  its  deliberations  began,  some  of 
the  discord  made  its  appearance,  which  so  long  and 
so  deqdy  embarrassed  and  disgraced  the  goyemment 
o£  India.  The  party  who  had  arrived  from  Eng^d, 
and  the  party  in  India,  with  whom  they  were  con- 
joined, met  not,  it  should  seem,  with  minds  in  the 
hairiest  frame  for  conjunct  operations.  Mr.  Hastings, 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  his  colleagues,  behaved, 
or  was  suspected  of  behaving,  coldly.  And  with 
jedpus  feelings  this  coldness  was  construed  into 
studied  and  humiliating  n^lect.  In  the  representa- 
tion which  the  Governor-General  presented  of  the 
political  stato  of  the  country,  the  war  against  the 
RohiUas  necessarily  attracted  the  principal  attention 
of  the  new  councillors ;  and,  unhappily  for  the  Gover- 
nor-General, presented  too  many  appearances  of  a 
doubtful  complexion  not  to  excite  the  desire  of  elu- 
cidation in  the  minds  of  the  most  candid  judges.  An 
obvious  objection  wa8,~its  direct  opposition  to  the  fre- 
quent and  urgent  commands  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
not  to  engage  in  offensive  wars  of  any  description, 
and  to  confine  the  line  of  defensive  operations  to  the 
territorial  limits  of  themselves  and  allies.  The  rea- 
sons, too,  upon  which  the  war  was  grounded ;  a  dis* 
I  pute  about  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  sum  of  ^ 
money,  and  the  benefit  of  conquest,  to  which  that  dis- 
pute afforded  the  only  pretext ;  might  well  appear  a 
suspicious  foundation.  When  the  new  government 
began  the  exercise  of  it3  authority,  the  intelligence 
had  not  arrived  of  the  treaty  with  FyzooUa  Khan ; 
and  an  existing  war  appeared  to  demand  its  earliest 
determinations.  To  tlu*ow  light  upon  the  field  of  de- 
liberation, the  new  Councillors  required  that  the  cor^ 
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V.  respoiidence  ishoold  be  laid  before  thein>  which  had 
^-"*-  PB^edbetween  the  Govemor-General  (such  is  the 
177^^  title  by  which  the  President  was  now  distinguished), 
and  the  two  functionaiies,  the  commander  of  ^be 
troopSy  and  the  agent  residing  with  the  Vizir.  And 
when  they  were  informed  that  a  p«rt  indeed  of  this 
correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion, but  that,  a  part  of  it  would  also  be  withheld, 
their  Surprise  and  dissatisfaction  were  loudly  testified, 
their  indignation  and  suspicions  but  little  concealed. 

As  reasons  for  suppressing  a  part  of  the  letters  Mr. 
Hastings  alleged,  that  they  related  not  to  public  bu- 
siness, that  they  were  private  confidential  communi- 
cations, and  not  -fit  to  become  public. 

It  is  plain  that  this  dedaration  could  satisfy  none 
but  men  who  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
the  probity  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and  as  the 
new  Councillors  neither  had  that  confidence,  nor  had 
been  in  circumstances  in  which,  they  could  possiUy 
have  acquired  it  on  satisfttctory  grounds,  they  were 
not  only  justified  in  demanding,  but  their  duty  called 
upon  them  to  demand  a  full  disdosure.  The  preten* 
sion  erected  by  Air.  Hastings,  if  extended  into  a 
general  rule,  would  destroy  one  great  source  of  the 
evidence  by  which  the  guilt  of  public  men  can  be 
proved :  And  it  was  calculated  to  rouse  a  suspicion 
of  his  improbity  in  any.  breast  not  fortified  against  it 
by  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  habitual  virtue.^ 


'  1  The  Directon  not  only  condtmned  the  ratentitHi  of  the  correepond^ 
ence,  and  sent  repeated  orders  for  its  disclosurey  which  were  oerer 
obeyed;  but  arraigned  the  very  principle  of  a  private  agent.  *^Tbe 
conduct  of  our  late  Council,''  say  they»  *'  in  empowering  the  President  to 
preparo  instractioos  for  Mr.  Middletm  as  agent  at  the  oonrt  of  Sajah 
Dowia,  without  ordering  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their 
inspection  and  approbation,  was  very  improper.  And  it  is  our  express 
direction,  that  no  such  independent  or  separate  authority  be  ever  dele- 
gated, to  «nj  OoteBKBV  or  Member  of  Councily  or  to  aoy  other  penoa 
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Notfaiiig  cbttld  be  more  imfortunate  for  Mr.  Hastings  BOOK  V. 
thaa  his  war  against  the  RohiUas,  and  the  snppres-  p"^'^'  ^ 
sion   of   his  correspondence   with    Mr.  Middkton.     Y»jij^ 
The  first  branded  his  administration  with  a  mark, 
which  its  many  virtues  were  never  able  to  obliterate^ 
of  cruel  and  unprincipled  aggression ;  and  the  second 
stained  him  widi  a  natural  suspicion  of  personal  im- 
purity.    Both  together  gave  his  rivals  those  advan- 
tages  over  him  whidi  rendered  his  subsequent  admi- 
nistaiitioa  a  source  of  contetition  and  misery,  and 
involved  him  in  so  gi^eat  a  storm  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  at  its  close. 

Of  the  Council,  now  composed  of  five  Members, 
the  three  who  had  recently  come  from  England  joined 
together  in  opposing  the  Governor-General,  who  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Barwell  alone.  This  party  consti- 
tuted, therdbre,  a  majority  of  the  Council,  and  the 
powers  of  government  passed  in  consequence  into 
their  hands.  The  precipitation  of  their  measures 
called  for,  and  justified,  the  animadversions  of  their 
opponents.  Having  protested  against  the  suppression 
<^  Bxny  part  of  Middleton's  correspondence,  they  were 
not  contented  with  commanding  that,  as  at  least  a 
temporary  expedient,  his  letters  should  be  wholly 
addressed  to  themselves ;  they  voted  his  immediate 
recall ;  though  Hastings  declared  that  such  a  measure 
would  dangerously  proclaim  to  the  natives  the  dis-^ 
tractions  of  the  government,  and  confound  the  ima- 
gination of  the  Vizir,  who  had  no  conception  of 
power  except  in  the  head  of  the  government,  and  who 
would  consider  the  annihilation  of  that  power  as  a 
revolution  in  the  state.     The  governing  party,  not- 

whatsoever;  but  that  all  instructions  to  public  agents  be  laid  before  the 
Council,  and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Members,  before  they  be  carried 
into  elocution."  Letter  to  Bengal,  15th  December,  1775,  Fifth  Report, 
Qt  tupra,  Appendix,  No.  46. 


5SS  Violence  of  the  Parly 

BOOK  V.  withstanding  their  persuasion  of  the  injustice  and 
^^^'  ^*  cruelty  of  the  Rohilla  war,  and  notwithstanding  their 


1 7t4.  ^^fi^^i^^^  whether  or  not  it  was  brought  to  a  dose,  di- 
rected the  Commander-in-Chief^  in  the  first  place,  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  <^  their  letter,. to  demand  pay- 
ment from  the  Vizir  of  the  forty  lacs  of  rupees  promised 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Rohillas,^  and  of  aD  other 
sums  which  might  be  due  upon  his  other  engagements; 
Provided  a  real  inability  was  apparent,  he  might  accept 
iiot  less  than  twenty  lacs,  in  partial  payment,  and  se- 
curities fi>r  the  remainder,  in  twrive  months.  And  they 
directed  him  in  the  second  place,  to  conduct  the  troops 
within  fourteen  days  out  of  the  RohiUa  country,  into 
the  ancieirt  territory  of  Onde ;  and  in  case  the  Vizir 
should  refuse  compliance  with  the  prescribed  demands, 
to  withdraw  the  troops  entit^ly  from  his  service,  and 
retire  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  dotninions. 
Before  the  dispatch  of  these  instructicms,  intelligenoe 
arrived  of  the  treaty  with  Fyzoolla  Khan ;  of  the  pay- 
ment o£  fifteen  lacs  by  the  Vizhr,  from  the  share  of 
FyzooUa  Khan'd  effects ;  of  his  return  to  his  capital, 
for  the  declared  purpose  of  expediting  payment  to  the 
Company  of.  the  sums  which  be  owed;,  and  of  the 
intention  of  the  English  army  to  march  back  to  RasH 

'  On  the  supposition  of  the  injustice  of  the  Rghilla  war,  these  fort  j 
lacs  ought  to  have  heen  paid  not  to  the  Company,  but  to  the  sufferers : 
Sojab  Dowla  ought  to  hav^  been  compelled  to  restore  the  unhappy 
ro^igeefr  to  their  homes  (  and  to  make  compeosatioo. '  But  neither  the 
{mrty|Who  now  possessed  all  the  powers  of  {ovemm^t,  though  they  re- 
probated the  Kbhilla  war,  uor  the  Court  of  Directors,  though  they 
tdbflinly  oondenmed  it»  erer  uttered  a  wish  fof^  the  restoi^tion  of  tha 
expatri^fcted  and  plundered  RuhilJas;  for  a  fiurthingofcdmpewsaftiimfor 
their  loss,  or  alleviation  to  their  miseries,  either  put  of  their  own  revenues, 
Of  those  of  the  Visir.  The  cry  about  justice,  therefore,  was  a  cheap 
virtue  to  them ;  and  they  were  so  much  the  less  excusable  than  the  Vitir 
aiKi  Mr.  Hastings,  that  these  actors  in  the  scene  denied  its  injustice^  and 
were  consistent:  the  Directors^  and  the  condemning  party,  «wera  incon^ 
sistent :  if  ccwisdous  of  that  inoonsistencei  hypocritical ;  if  not  ooasdoiis, 
Uind. 
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gaut,  a  RoldUato^im  near  the  bordevs  of  Oude.     In  BOOK  v. 
coDsidefatioii  of  theae  events  the  Governor-General  ^^^*  ^* 
proposed  to  sospend  the  peremptory  demands  of    1774. 
money,  andf  the  order  for  the  recall  of  the  troq[>s ;  and 
to  proceed  with  more  leisure  and  forbearance.     But 
every  motion  from  that  quarter  in  favour  of  the  Vizir 
m^as  exposed  to  the  saspicion  of  corrupt  and  interested 
motives ;  and  the  proposal  was  rejected.     The  direc- 
tions to  the  Commander  were  no  further  modiified, 
than  by  desiring  him  to  wait  upon  the  Vizir  at  Ins 
capital,  and  to  count  the  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
of  his  interview*     The  Governor-General  ccmdemned 
the  ptecipitation  of  the  pecuniary  demand ;  as  harsh, 
impolitic,  and  contrary  to  those  rules  of  delicacy, 
which' were  prescribed  by  the  directors  for  their 
transaction  with  the  native  princes,  and  which  pru- 
dence and  right  feeling  prescribed  in  all  transactions : 
And  he  arraigned  the  sudden  recall  of  the  troops  as 
a  breach  of  treaty,  a  violation  of  the  Company's  fSEuth, 
tantamount  to  a  dedaraiion  that  all  eng^;ements 
with  the  Vizir  were  annulled,  and  affording  to  him  a 
motive  and  pretence  for  duding  payment  of  the  debts, 
which,  if  his  alliance  vnth  the  Cotoipany  continued,  it 
would  be  his  interest  to  discharge.     Both  parties 
wrote  the  strongest  representations  of  their  separate 
views  of  these  circumstances  to  the  Directors ;  and 
the  observations  of  one  party  caHed  forth  replies  from 
the  other,  to  a  mischievous  consumption  of  the  time 
and  attention,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  of  those 
on  whose  undivided  exertions  the  right  conducting  of 
the  government  depended/ 

3  See  tbe  Doettments  in  the  Appendix,  Nos.  44, 45,  and  4d  of  the 
Iifth  Report,  ut  supra.  They  are  also  to  be  tbund  in  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  exhibited  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Oude  charge ;  and 
onee  more  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Bfidence  exhibited  on  the  trial  of  Mr. 
Kastiogft  in  Westminster  Hall. 

3 


534  ^^^oth  of  Stffoh  Dawla. 

BOOK  V.  Shdrtfy  after  his  return  from  the  expedition  against 
^"^^-  <-  the  RohiUas,  Sujah  Dowla,  the  Vizir,  whoae  health 
1775  ^^  abeadj  broken,  began  to  show  symptoms  o£  a 
'  rapid  decay,  and  expired  in  the  beginning  of  1775, 
when  his  only  legitimate  son,  who  assumed-  the  title 
of  Asoff  ui  Dowla,  succeeded  without  opposition  to 
the  Subahdaree  of  Oude.  Mr.  Middleton  had  al« 
ready  returned,  and  Mr.  Bristow  was  now  sent  to 
supply  his  place  at  the  residence  of  the  new  Nabob. 
The  majority  in  Council  resolved  .to  obtain  from  the 
son,  wiUi  all  possible  dispatch,  the  sums  of  money  due 
by  the  father,  but  to  consider  all  engagements  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  the  late  Nabob  as  dnsolved 
by  his  death,  and  to  make  any  assistance,  which  they 
might  hereafter  afford  his  successor,  the  result  of 
new  purchases  and  payments,  A  treaty  was  at  last 
arranged  on  the  2lst  of  May,  by  whidi  it  was  i^^reed, 
that  the  Compaiiy  should  guarantee  to  Asoff  ul 
Dowla,  the  provinces  of  Corah  and  Allahabad,  whidi 
had  been  sold  to  his  father;  but  that  the  Nabob  in 
return  should  cede  to  the  Company  the  territory  of 
the  Rajah  C^ieyte  Sing,  Zemindar  of  Benares,  yidd* 
ing  a  revenue  of  SS,10,000  rupees ;  that  he  diould 
'  raise  the  allowance  fbr  the  service  of  the  Company's 
brigade  to  2,60,000  rupees  per  month ;  and  sImuU 
pay,  as  they  fell  due,  the  pecuniary  balances  upon  the 
engagements  of  the  late  Vizir.  Mr.  Hastings  re- 
fused has  -sanction  to  the  imposition  of  these  terms,  as 
inconsistent  with  any  equitable  construction  of  the 
treaty  with  the  late  Vizir,  extorted  from  the  mere 
necessities  of  the  young  Nabob,  and  beyond  his  power 
to  fulfil.  The  conduct  of  the  Directors  was  peculiar. 
In  their  letter  of  the  15th  December,  1775J  remarking 
upon  the  resolution  of  the  Council  to  disregard  the 
treaties  conduded  with  the  late  Nabob  of  Oude,  they 
say,  **  Although  the  death  of  Sujah  Dowla  may  render 
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it  aeoessaiyto  make  new  arrangements  with  his  ^cce^  book  v. 
for,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  Council^  that  our  treaties  ^^^*  ^ 
with  the  State  of  Oude  expired  witl^he  death  of  that    |^«^ 
Nabobu"    When  they  were  made  acquainted  however, 
with  the  new  grant  of  revenue,  and  the  new  aliowanee 
on  account  of  the  troops^  they  says  in  their  letter  of 
the  S4th  of  December,  1776»  ''  It  is  with  singular 
satisfiMstion  we  observe  at  any  tame  the  attention  paid 
by  our  servants  to  the  great  interests  of  their  em-* 
ployers ;  and  it  is  with  particular  pleasure  we  here 
signify  our  entire  approbation  of  the  late  treaty  con* 
eluded  with  Asoff  ul  Do wla,  successor  of  Sujah  Dowia, 
by  which  such  terms  are  procured  as  seem  to  promise 
us  solid  and  permanent  advantages.'*  ^ 

The  new  Board  of  Administratiim  had  early  an- 
nounced to  die  distant  Presidendesy  that  it  had  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government/  and  was  vested  with 
eontrouling  power  over  all  the  British  authorities  in 
Indii^  It  luid  also  required  from  eadi  of  the  Pmsi* 
dencies  a  representation  of  its  political,  financial  and 
commaEdal  situation ;  and  foond  a  scene  opened  at 
Bombay,  which  it  requires  a  no^ce  of  some  piMeding 
circumstances  rightly  to  unfold* 

The  Mahratta  Son^reigns,  or  Rajahs,  were  nssisted,- 
according  to  die  Hindu  institution,  fay. a  council  of 
dght  Bmhmens,  who  shared  amoi^  them  the  principal 
offices  of  the  state.  The  official  name  of  the  chief  of 
this  council  was  Pesbwa^  upon  whom  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  business  of  government  devolved. 
According  as  the  pleasmres,  the  indoknce,  or  the  in- 
capacity <^  the  sovereign  withdrew  him  from  the 
management  of  affairs,  the  importance  of  this  prin- 
cipal servant  was  increased;  and  a  proportionable 
share  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  sovereign  passed 

<  Fifth  Report,  utfupra,  with  Appendu,  No.  44  ami  4f> 
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JiOOKV.  into  his  hands.  In  a  rude  dtate  of  soc^ty  it  ai>pem« 
^'^'  ^'  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  influence  and  digtiity  of  the 
1775 A  9er^nt  to  outgrow  that  df  the  master,  who  becoine» 
too  wedc  to  resume  the  power  which  he  has  impru- 
dently devolved.  The  minister  leaves  his  office  and 
ascendancy  to  his  son;  the  son  makes  it  hereditary; 
nod  the  sovereigUi  divested  of  aU  but  the  name  of 
Sing,  sinks  into  ^n  empty  pageant.  Sjich  was  the 
course  of  events  in  the  case  of  the  mayof  of  the  pa- 
lace in  France,  in  that  of  the  Chthvua  in  Tunquin,^ 
and  such  it  was,  besides  other  cases,  in  that  of  the 
Peshwa,  among  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Rajah  Sahoo,  who  was  but  third  in  succession  from 
Sevagee,  Kishwanath  Balajee  had  raised  himself 
ftom  a  low  situation  in  life  to  the  rank  of  Peshwa. 
Sahoo  was  a  prince  devoted  to  ease  and  to  pleasure ; 
and  the  supreme  poivers  were  wielded,  with  little 
check  or  limitation,  by^  Kishwanath  Balajee.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Row  Pundit,  that  is  chief  of  the 
Pundits,  or  learned  Brahmens,  and  made  the  Riajah 
iuv^t  him  widi  a  strpak^  or  robe  of  dffite,  a  ceremony 
which  ever  since  has  marked  the  succession  of  the 
Peshwas,  and  appeared  to  confer  the  title.  Kish- 
wanath was  able  to  leave  his  offibe'and  power  to  his 
son  Bajerow,  who  still  fuithet  diminished  the  power 
4f  the  sovereign;  and  finally'  allowed  him  not  so 
aayuch  as  liberty.  The  Rajah  was  confined  to  Satarah, 
a  species  of  state  prisoner;  i^hile  the  'Peshwa  esta- 
blished his  own  reridence  at  Poena,  which  hence- 
forth became  the*  seat  of  goiremfoent.  The  brother 
of  Bajemw,  Jumnajee  Anna^  though  a  Brahmen ,  led 
the  forces  of»  the  state*;  he  attacked  the  Portuguese 

settlements  in,  tfae>  neighbourhood  of  Bombay ;  add 

•  • "  ' . 

>  See  the  Expos^  Statistique  du  Tunkio>  published  in  LoDdoo,  in  1811, 
from  the  papers  of  M.  de  la  Bissacbere,  a  French  Misuonarj,  who  badl 
spent  twenty-six  yeab  la  tbe  coaatry.      . . ; 
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lidd^  Sidsette  and  Bassein  to  tiie  conquests  of  tlie  book  v« 
Mahrattas.    The  faitily  of  the  Peshwa  prided  them-  ^^''■^; 
adves  in  these  aoquisidoiiBi  4||fectad  to  consider  them    jJ-- 
iis  their  own,  rather  than  wtk  piluPx  ty  of  tl)e  state ; 
and  showed  a  violent  attachment  to  them,  as  often  as; 
either  hj  fdrce  or  negotiation,  the  alienation  of  them 
was  attempted.    The  vicinity  of  these  territories  id  ' 
the  British  settlements  at  Bombay,  brought  tbe  inte* 
rests  of  .th)&  Company  in  contact  with  those  of  tibe 
]Vf ahrattas ;  and  the  terms  of  a  commerdal  and  ma« 
ritime  intercourse  wiere  sopAewhat  inaccurately  framed. 
Bajerow  left  a.  son,  named  Bow,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Paniput;  and  Jumimjee  Anna,  his  brother, 
left  two  sonsy  .Nanafa,  called  also  Bajee  Row,  and 
Ragonaut  Row,  witii  the  fomSier  of  whom,  as  Peshwa, 
the  Presidency  pf  Bombay,  in  1756,  conduded  a 
treaty.    The  Mahrattas  agreed  to  exdude  the  Dutch, 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  dominions,  and  to  ghre 
up  fort  Vittoria,   Hematgur,  and  Bancote,  in  ex- 
change iix  Gheriah, .  which  the  English  had  takea 
from  Angria  the  pirate.     In  1761,  Bajee  Row,  or 
Naoah,  died,  of  grief,  it  is  said^  £)r  die^leath  nfJBow^ 
and  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  Madhoo  Row,  the  other 
Narrain  Row,  both  minors.    .The  hereditary  success 
sion  of  the  Peshwas.  had  now  so  firm  an  establish-i 
ment,  that  the  title  of  Madhoo  was  not  diluted; 
and  the  burden  of  government,  during  the  minointjr 
of  his  nephew,  devx>lved  upon  Ragonaut  Row,  more 
commonly  known  by  the.  name  of  Ragoba. 

It  had  fared  with  the  Mahratta  gbrernment,  as  it 
commonly  fores  with  extended  dominion, under  the 
rude  policy  of  the  East.  The  government  of  the 
provinces  was  cmfided  to  the  chief  militatyi  leaders^ 
and  the  nK>re  distant  and  powerful;  of  HheoU  «s  ihe 
idgour  of  the  central  government  relaxed;,  .iMquiied 
iodepsndiancew  . .  Of  these  mdepedd»oiid8^  tbe  utost. 


'•.♦ 


528  Origin  of  the  Relations  hetweti^ 

BOOK  V.  iniportaiit  by  far  was  that  of  the  Bhonslas,  whkSif 
^^^'  ^'  together  with  Cuttack,  a  part  of  Orissa,  induded  the 
1775.  whole  of  the  vast  jwovince,  or  region  of  Berar^  Tlie 
next  in  point  of  in%nitude,  of  the  separate  Mahratta 
kingdoms^ .  was  the  province  of  Guzecat»  which  hfd 
been  wrested  from  the  Mogul  empire  by  Pillagee 
Gmcawar^  or  the  herdsman,  and  its  government  ren- 
dered hereditary  in  his  family.  Besides  these  inde* 
poident  princes,  two  chiefe,  Holkar  and  Skdndia,  pos- 
sessed extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of  Malwa, 
and  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  territories  of  the 
Rfyah  of  Berar  and  the  Nabob-vizir.  And  there 
were  inferior  adventurers,  who  in  other  ^  parts  had 
acquired  a  sort  of  independence,  among  whom  the 
most  remarkaUe  was  Morari  Row^  who  had  acted  a 
eonsideBable  part  in  the  long  struggle  between  the 
Fcendi  and  English  in  Camatic^  and  possessed  the 
fort  of  Gooti  with  a  considerable  district  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Nizam.  All  these  powers  adcnow- 
led^^  a  nominal  dependence  upon  the  government 
founded  by  Sevagee ;  and  a  sort  of  national  feeling 
was  apt  to  unite  them  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
Bat  their  connection  was  voluntary,  and  they  scrupled 
not  to  draw  their  swords  against  one  another,  and 
even  against  the  Peshwa,  upon  any  provocation  or 
prospect  that  would  have  engaged  them  in  hostilities 
with  a  different  foe. 

The  Brahmen  council  of  dght,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Mutseddies,  or  ministers,  had  been  reduced 
to  a  low  station  in  the  government,  during  the  vigour 
of  the  preceding  Peshwas.  The  weak  and  divided 
oouucils<if  a  minority  and  regency  offered  a  tempting 
opportum^  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  the  influence 
yibick  tbey  had  lost.  By  intrigiung  with  Gopicaboy, 
the  mother  of  Madhoo,  they  succeeded  in  creating 
jealouaica  betw^een  the  nephew  and  the  uncle ;  wfid  in 
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thb  end  the  nude  was  stripped  of  his  power.  The  Bbok  V. 
Miitseddies  and  Gopicaboj  ascribed  to  Ragonaut  ^^^^-^^ 
Row  a.  design  to  elevate  hiouelf  to  the  office  of  ^j^^l 
Peshwa,  and  treacherously  JMBbive  his  nephews  of 
thdr  dignity  or  their  Uves.^^'llpi  Regent  described 
his  opponents  as  an  ambitious  confederacy,  leagued 
with  a  dissolute  intriguing  woman  for  the  purpose  of 
grasping  the  powers  of  the  state.  The  account  of 
the  transaction  which  the  ministers  themselves  drew 
up  for  the  English  gove!mment^  is  mailed  with 
strong  improbabilities.  Hitherto,  moreover,  the 
members  of  the  Peshwa  family,  instead  of  supplant- 
ing, had  acted,  with  the  greatest  harmony  in  support- 
ing»  their  head.  And  if  Ragonaut  Row  had  aimed 
at  the  supremacy,  of  which  no  other  token  appearsr 
than  the  accusation  of  his '  enemies^  prudence  would 
have  taught  bim^  either  to  usurp  the  authority  from 
the  beginning ;  or  to  leave  but  Uttle  time  for  his  ne- 
phew to  gather  strength.  After  the  ML  of  Ragoba,' 
the  power  of  the  Mutseddies,  during  the  nonage  of 
Madhoo,  was  without  control ;  and  they  employed  it, 
after  the  manner  of  Hindus,  toar  the  acquisition  of 
enormous  riches.  As  the  years  however  of  the 
Peshwa  increased,  he  di^ilayed  some  vigour  of  mind, 
and  b^n  to  reistriot  the  power  of  this  cabal ;  but 
died  at  an  early  age  in  177SL  At  his  death  he  bore 
a  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  Ragoba,  or  his  distrust 
of  the  ministerial  confederacy,  by  releasing  that  rela* 
tion  from  confinement ;  giving  him  the  guardianship 
of  Nanrbm  Row ;  And  vesting  him  with  the  regency 
during  the  nonage  of  that  prince.  A  short  time 
elapsed  before  tb^  intrigues  of  the  Mutseddies  with 
Gopicaboy,  and  the  influence  of  Gopicaboy  with  her 
son^  stripped  Ragoba  a  second  time  of  his  power  and 

1  See  Fillb  Xtpoii,  nt  inpra,  A||ptmfiz,  No.  S5. 
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^^'^''  Mujbsedaes  tiiemselv^s.  Siocacaid  Baboo,  ikrho  had 
ITT^f '  ^^  raised  by  Ragdba  from  a  menial,  service  in  hb 
faouaeboUU  to  the  office  of  DHan,  <Mr  financial  ministey 
of  the  atate»  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  the  preoeifin^ 
iatvigues  against  his  former  master,  and  had  acted  as 
chief  of.  the  ministerial  camfaiiiation.  Another  x)f  the 
Kunisters,  however,  Nmiah  Fnmavese,  now  attained 
the  f<nremost  pbaoe  iaf  the  falraiir  of  Gopicaboy  and 
bet  son ;  and  the  pHndpel  share  of  the  powar  ap- 
peared ready  to  fall  from  the  huds  of  Siccanm 
Baboo..  In  these  droumstanoes  a  oonspiracy  was 
formed  against  the  life  of  the  young  P^shwa,  wJio  is 
4aid  to  have  rendered  himself  odioos  by  his  follies  and 
einieltj*.  The  oonunander  of  the  guards  was  gained ; 
trho)  foroed  hist  way  into  the  palace  with  a  body  of 
vmkf  md  out  down  the  prinoe  in  liie  apartment  o# 
Bagoba,  to  whom  he  hadi  fled  fbr  protection.  It  v^m 
believedi  in  POona^  at  tbe/time^idecoiding  to  t|ie  report 
of  Mr»  Mostyn,  the  £ng)ish)re8ident^.wlie  was  upon 
the  spot';  that  a  party  of  the  ministeKSr  were  engaged 
,in  this  transaction ;  and  that  ^ccarami  Baboo  was  at 
tbw*  head.  It  is  to:  them  that  Ragdib'  himself  as* 
cribed  both. the  conc^tion  and  execUtfOD'JOf  thejdot. 
But  when  the  party  (tf  Sipcannii.B6boo  i^gnined  the 
aspendoncy,  and  dhated  R«gdbaiitM  the  thnmey  they^ 
Hocused  him  of  .having  alone  been  the  author  of  His* 
nephew's  murder,  and:  repeUed  or  shifted' ifae  acwsa- 
tioA  from  themselves*. 

Upon  the  death  of  NarrnK  Bowy  Hagoba*  war 
immediately  acknowledged  Pbshwa>;  i^cetved'  tlie' 
airpah^  or  rdie  of  offioe,  fron  the  pageant  Rajafc ;  and' 
Wa«  coiopUmcsited  by  the. ministers ^ffiiragii.  states, 
among  others  by  the  Eb^^hr  lesidept,  in  the  same 
form  as  was  usually  observed  on  the  accession  of  a 
Peshwa.    From  the;begtnning  of.  hi*  administ^tioPj 
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StaUoftlie'XjrbvernmentatPoonah,  it\ 

Ae  ne^  PeshwiEi'acfed'witH  a  visible  distrust'  dF'thfe^BQokW'i., 
Mutseddies.     He  forbore  app6ititing  Siccaram /Baboo    .  !'^'— 
to  the  office  of  Duan,  and  performed  the  duties  ot  it    i^^l} 
Himself.     This  conduct  insured  him  the  hatred  6i^£ 
ministers^     An  amiy  seemed  the  best  security  atgaitist' 
their  ambition' and  malice  ;  aAd  under  the  pretext  6^ 
arengiTig  the  encroachments 'whifch  the  Sobahdar  of 
Deccan,  the  Nizam  according  to  the  English  phW^d, 
had  made  upon  the  Mahratta* territories  durihg*  the* 
confusions  of  the  government,    he  levied  arf  army 
against  that  neighbouring  prince:     An  uniciri  hbWever 
was  formed  between  the  tWo  hostile  plies' of  ttie 
Mutseddies;    his  principal  dffic^rs  Were   d^ebauch^rf' 
from  their  allegiance  ;  arid  through  their  treachery, 
he  sustained,  in  an  erigagefhent  with  thfe' Subahdar, 
a  totat  defeat.     To '  stipply  His'pectinial^  necessities, 
wJiich  were  extremely"  Ui'getrt/  lid  niai^cHed  towards  * 
the  south^  to  e^tact  ^^^Idng  fiTrrfear  of  Chout  fVom^ 
Hyder,  and  froth  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.     With  Hyder 
he  had  compromised  hisf  claiml  by  accepting  twenty- 
five  lacs  of  rupees,  and  cedfng' td  him  in  return  thd 
three  provinces  of  Mudgewarry,  Hanscootah,  and* 
Churiderdroog. '  But  he  wksrecafled  from  prosecuting 
his  design  agaitist  Mahomed  Ali,  by  intelHgejice,  that 
the  ministerial  Confederacy  had  raised  an  army ;  that 
they  were  jcAned  by  the  forces  of  the  Subahdar;*that' 
they  had  proclaimed  the  widow  ofNarrainRowtobe 
with  child'";  arlrf  under  pretence  of  securing  h'er  off- 
spMng,  had ''carried  her  to  the*  fort  of ;  Pooriiiidier. 
Ragoba'met,   and,  *by  'a  well-concerted  sfi^aiiagem, 
gained  a  decisive  vitripry  over,  his  foes.     But  after  he 
was  within  a  few  nifle&  of  ^Poona,  he  was  struck  with' 
a  panic,  upon  intfeffigeticfe,' that  the  two  thiefs,Holkar'' 
and  Scindia,  were  ^ned  by  the  ministerial  party ; 
and,  qoitting  hi^  anwy  in  secret  with  a  small  bod^^of' 
men,  he  fl^  X6  Giizerat,  where  ISovind  How  Guicawar 
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BOOK  V.  engaged    to   support    him.    His    army   dispersed  'r 

Chap.  2.  Holkar  and  Seindia»  whether  previously  engaged,  or 

1775.    ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  determination,  joined  the  Brahmen 

catttd ;  the  widow  of  Narrain  Row  was  said  to  have 

been  delivered  of  a  sdn ;  and  the  confederacy  agreed 

to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  infant. 

The  fact  of  the  birth  was  immediately  disputed ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  affirmation  of  the  ministers 
ought  to  have  been  for  ever  di8r^;arded ;  because^ 
whether  or  not  a  child  was  bom  of  the  widow,  and 
whether  a  male  or  a  female,  their  conduct  and  pre- 
tences would  have  still  been  the  same«  By  with- 
drawing the  pretended  mother .  from  the  perception 
of  disinterested  witnesses;  and  by  shutting  up 
with  her,,  as  was  generally  affirmed  and  believed,  a 
number  of  pregnant  women  ii|  the  same  fort,  they 
rendered  it  impossible  that  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  pretended  birth  could  ever  be  obtained ;  and  for 
that  reason  it  ought  never  to  have  been  believed. 

At  the  time  when  Ragoba  fled  to  Guzerat,  the 
country  was  distracted  by  the  rival  pretensions  of  the 
two  brothers^  Futty  Sing  Guicawar,  and  Govind  Row 
Guicawar»  In  the  time  of  the  Peshwa,  Madhoo  Row, 
~  Futty  Sing,  by  means  it  was  said  of  bribes,,  to  the 
ministerial  junto,  obtained^  through  the  authority  of 
the  Peshwa^  succession  to  the  musnud  of  Guzerat,  in 
prejudice  of  his  elder  brother  Govind  Row.  When 
the  office  of  Peshwa,  however^  devolved  upon  Ragoba^ 
he  acknowledged  the  title  of  Govind  Row.  Govind 
Row  proceeded  to  levy  war  upon  his  brother ;  had 
gained  over  him  various  successes  in  the  fidd ;  and  was 
actually  besieging  him  in  hts  capital  dty  of  Broderab^ 
when  Ragoba  came  to  claim  his  protection.' 

1  To  tke  docuratato  adduced  in  cfae  Fifth  Itepert,  nt  sapni,  add  tli* 
anaodotes  related  by  a  man  wko  had  acoeia  to  the  cooTersation  of  the 
bett  informed  of  his  oountrjman,  Mr.  James  Forbes^  ia  his  Orientsi 
Hemoirs,  the  fifteenth  and  two  subsequent  diapcen. 


applies  to  Bombay /ot  As^tatici.  5SS 

It  so  happened  that  a  similar  contention  at  the  BOOK.  V. 
same  moment  divided  the  kingdom  of  Berar ;  and         ' 
ranged  one  of  the  rivals  on  the  side  of  Ragoba»  the    1775. 
other  on  that  of  his  adversaries.    Jannajee,  the  late 
Rajah,  died  without  issue.     He  had  two  brothers, 
Shabajee  the  elder,  Moodajee  the  y oungen   ^  Jannajeej 
before  his  demise,  adopted  the  son  of  Moodajee^  then 
a  minor,  and  named  him  his  successor.    Shabajee  and   ■ 
Moodajee  disputed  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the 
minor,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  should  belong. 
Shabajee  claimed,  as  the  elder  brother ;  Moodajee,  as 
the  parent  of  the  tlajah.    And  to  determine  their 
pretensions  they  invcAved  their  country  in  a  violent 
and  destructive  war. 

In  looking  therefore  to  the  neighbouring  powers,  ^ 
there  was  none  from  which  Ragoba  could  expect  so 
much  support  as  from  the  English  at  Bombay.  To 
them,  accordingly,  he  offered  terms  of  alliance :  And 
there  existed  circumstances,  in  the  state  of  that  settle- 
ment, which  induced  the  members  of  the  government 
to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  proposals.  Salsette, 
and  Bassein,  with  their  dependencies,  had  been 
strongly  coveted  for  some  years.  In  the  letter  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  Bombay,  dated  the  18th  of 
March,  1768,  the  Directors  said,  "  We  recommend 
to  you,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  use  your  endea- 
vours, upon  every  occasion  that  may  offer,  to  obtain 
these  places,  which  we  should  esteem  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition.— ^We  cannot  directly  point  out  the  mode  of 
doing  it,  but  rather  wish  they  could  be  obtained  by 
purchase  than  war.***  In  the  following  year  they 
expressed  high  approbation  of  an  attempt  to  obtain 
them  by  negotiation ;  and  add ;  *^  Salsette  and  Bas- 
sein,  with  their  dependencies,  and  the  Mdirattas*  pro- 

•  FiiUi  Report,  Appendix,  No.  47. 
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300K  V.  portion  ,pf  .the  Swat  provinces^  werp  all  that  we  seek 
"^''^     .for  on  that  side  of  India.     These  are  the  obj^ct^s  you 
X77fi.    Sf^  ^^  f^^^S  ^*^  view,  iu  all  your  treaties,  i}egotiatioQ3» 
an^  milit^ry.pperations,— and  that  you  nius^  be  evier 
i^a|;chful  to  obtain/'  ^     In  more  earpest  piosecutien 
of  the  §ame  design,  Mr.  Most^vn  arrived  froio  England, 
in  1772,  with  instructionsfrom  the  Court  of  Directors, 
:th^t  h^  should  b,e  seat  ijnqQ,edia|^ely  to  n^o.tiate  ;wit]i 
Madhoo  jRow,  the.  P^^h^a,  foi;  cei^ain  advantages -to 
the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  above  all 
fpr  the  cession  of  the  asland  and  peninsula  of  Salsette 
.pi^d;Bassein,  which  ^ded  so  much  to  th^  security  and 
yalue  of  l^ombay.     Tlia  lesult  of  this  negotiation 
tended  only  to  show  that,  pacifically  at  least,  the 
coveted  spots  ^erp  ye^y  unlikely  to  be  obtained. 
,     .     Ill  the  .mean  jtime  the  .Presidency  had   engaged 
.tl^emselves  ibj  a  disp\ite  with  the  Nabob  of  Baroach^ 
juj^on  whcon  they  adya^^d  a  demand  for  the  phooxz^ 
a  :Sjpecip3  of  tribute,  ♦  fpr^nerly  yielded  by  Baroach  to 
^,he  gQveiTxmeBt  •  of  Surat  j  ?  ai^d  for  indemni^cation 
of  ^jx  overcharge  in  the  custQinS)  which  for  the  six 
pjri^ding  years  had  bepu  levied  on  the  merchants 
tiding  under  the  Conipany's  protection.     The  more 
e^Toct^aUy  .to  enforce  thie  demiand,  p  ^ody  of  troops 
wa^'sept  to  invade  the  Nabob's  territory;  but  after 
proceeding  so  far  as  to  attack  his  capital,  they  were 
obliged  to  absKidoA  jbhi^  enterprise,  and  return  to  Surat. 
This  expedition  the  '  Diriectors  condemned  in  the 
severest  terms;  as  involving  the  Presidency  in  ex- 
panse, when  it  was  under  t^e  greatest  pecuniary  diffir 
culties ;  as  uijskilfully  conducted ;  as  disgracing  the 
Company^s  arms;  .and,  eveu.if  successful,  promising^ 

1  F4fth  Report,  p.  60.  Extract  of  «  General  -Letter,  dated  31st 
March,  1769. 

A  Surat  was  still  governed  nominally  hj  a  Mogul  Nabob,  who  was 
however  now,  in  a  gceat  measure,  (jependaolupon  the  Company. 
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aa  yrd|KifH>Diitl  aUvstttage.    The  supreme  auliiority,  book  v. 
iMakencd  by  iis  'distanoe,  pievented  not  the  subimU-      ,^^'  *'_ 


aale  fimn  tai^g  a  iiew  expedition  out  cf  the  fkist.    177^. 
nie  l^Uiob  of  Baroooh,  despairing  of  his  power  to 
ittirt  the  amis  of  the  Ciompany,  repaired  to  Bom^bay, 
anl  represented  his  ihabilily  to  comply  with  thd^ 
hoBfy  iSsiiumd,   amounting  to  thirty-three  laes  6[ 
Mpees.  .  Among  the  various  expedients  to  wHich  he 
hmii  recourse  for  ooncHiatk^  the  favour  of  the  Bom^ 
ba^r  admmistrafcion,  and  obtainiDg  a  itiitigatioti  of 
thdr  daitas,  lie  nc<»niinended  with  great  assiduity 
the .  <;onquJ9st  of  ^Gmerat;  whic^  he  repriesented  as 
eaaji,  and  promised  to  assist  tikem  with  all  his  re- 
sources.    The  PresideMy  lent  him  a  va*y  favourable 
ear.     After  great  discussion^  aen  arrangement  was 
osnduded  at  the  end  of  November,  177I.    A  species 
of  military  aliiance ;  a  sum  of  four  ittcsr  of  rupees  to 
be  pa^d  fay  instalments ;  the  privilege  of  levying  all 
duticB  on  those  who  trade  nmler  the  protection  of  the 
CSnmpany  in  the  teriiitery  of  Saroach ;  the  erection 
tf  an  English  factory;   and  exclusion  of  afi  other 
Eunypeaos  excepting  the  Dutch,  who  had  a  previous 
eiteblishment;;  were  tlie  advantages  which  the  treaty 
pnNntsed  to  the  English.     Before  the  lapse  of  a  year 
tlie  Presidency  b^an  to  accuse  the  Nabob  of  an  in- 
tention to  dhide  his  agreement.     After  the  question 
was  left  nndetermined  in  the  Committee,  it  was  de- 
cided in  the  CouncU,  with  the  censure  of  the  Court  of 
QircGtors  on  the  former  expedition  lying  before  them, 
to  send  an  armament  to  chastise  the  Nabob,  and  wipe 
off  the  former  disgrace  of  their  arms.     Now*  indeed 
the  enterprise  siioceeded ;  the  Nabob  was  ruined ; 
and  the  Presidency  settled  the  division  df  the  revenues 
vnik  Futty  Sing  mi  the  same  terms  <m  which  they 
had  formeriy  been  shared  betweiin  the  government 
of  Guzerat  and  the  Nabob. 


"fiSB  Proceedings  of  ike  Prendmiey 

BOOK  V.  The  assassination  of  Nsmdn  Row»  nd  the  soc^ 
^°^^*  ^'  ce^on  of  jElagoba,  annopnang  a  weak  and  distracted 
i??^.  government,  appeared  to  the  Council  to  prasent  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  an  olgect 
which  their  honourable  masters  had  so  much  at  heart, 
the  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein :  In«  their  select 
consultations,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1778,  tiiey 
agreed  to  instruct  Mr.  Mostyn,  tfarir  readent  at 
Poonah,  to  improve  dil^ntly  every  drcumstaDoe 
favourable  to  the  accompMshinent  of  that  event ;  aiid 
on  no  account  whatever  to  leave  the  Mahratta  capital : 
Baroacb,  and  several  of  the  recent  acquiaitiojls,  as 
Fort  Yittoria,  and  Bajapore,  were  offered  in  exchange: 
But  in  their  letter  to  the  Directors,  of  the  18th  of 
January,  1774,  the  Council  declare  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  all  their  endeavours ;  and  their  opinion  that  no 
inducements  would  prevail  upon  the  Mahrattas  wiU- 
\^7  \9  V^  ^^  those  favourite  possessions^  so  justly 
the  object  of  the  Company's  desire.  They  next  re- 
presei)t  thie  yiolent  distractions  of  the  Mahratta  govern- 
ment; 9nd  the  opinion,  whidi  they  had  received 
from  Mr.  Mostyp,  that  Ragoba  would  be  either  assas- 
sinated, or  deposed.  With  this  event,  say  they,  ^  our 
treaties  >vith  the  present  government  may  be  deemed 
at  an  end."*  The  violent  competitions  for  the  throne, 
and  consequent  weakness  of  the  state,  might  afford 
them,  released  as  they  would  be  from  all  engagements, 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  those  important  possessions 
by  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
them,  force  of  arms ;  and  they  signify  to  the  Court 
of  Pirectors  their  determination  not  to  let  the  occa- 
sion be  lost,  provided  their  pecuniary  situation  would 
permit,  ap(|  the  circumstances  of  Bagoba,  which 
spqne  fecent  inti^Iligence  represented  as  not  yet  des- 
perate, should  tie  jbund  to  be  such  as  the  Resident 
flescribed. 
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After  the  dispatch  of  this  letter,  Ragoba  had  re-  book  v. 
tamed  upon  his  enemies ;  gained  the  victory,  al-  \ 

ready  mentioned/  over  thdr  forces  in  the  field;  ms. 
Hed  from  his  army  to  Guzerat ;  and  opened  a  nego* 
tiation  with  the  Presidency ;  when,  towards  the  end 
of  November,  1774,  intelligence  was  received  at 
Bombay  from  the  Company's  resident  at  Goa,  that 
great  preparations  were  making  by  the  Portuguese 
for  ttKS  recovery  of  thdr  lo^t  possessions;  and,  in 
particular,  of  Salsette  and  Bassein.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  project  appeared  to  the  Presidency 
not  only  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  making  this  favourite 
acquisition  for  the  Company,  but  to  give  to  the  Por- 
tuguese the  command  of  the  passes  into  the  interior 
country,  and  the  power  of  harassing,  by  what  imposts 
and  restrictions  they  pleased,  the  trade  of  the  English. 
They  came  therefore  to  the  resolution  of  preventing, 
at  all  events,  the  fall  of  Salsette  and  Bassein  into  the 
hands  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  for  that  purpose  re- 
garded no  expedient  so  good  as  taking  possession 
themselves.  It  was  agreed  to  signify  to  Ragoba,  with 
whom  they  were  treating,  that  it  was  a  measure  purely 
of  precaution,  and  in  no  respect  intended  to  interfere 
with  his  rights.  To  avoid  an  immediate  rupture  with 
the  Mutseddies,  the  Resident  was  instructed  to  make 
to  them  a  similar  declaration;  and  to*' renounce  all 
intention  of  holding  Salsette  and  Bassein  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  existing  government  at  Poona.  On 
the  12th  of  December  a  considerable  force  set  out 
from  Bombay ;  it  carried  by  assault  the  principal  fort 
in  Salsette  on  the  S8th ;  and  without  further  opposi- 
tion  took  possession  of  the  island.^ 

The  negotiation  was  not  interrupted  with  Ragoba. 
The  Presidency  regarded  him  as  the  rightful  Peshwa. 


1  VvSm  fupn,  p.  531.  ^  fl<Ui  Report,  at  supnu  p.  69. 


53S  Ragoba  ^t^gported 

BOOK  V.  They  expected,  and  with  good  re^soUt  th^t  ihfiir  as- 
^"^'''^  aUtance  would  place  him,  without  mucb  diiKci|l^f»  on 
^1775.  ^^^  throng ;  ^nd  though  ^he  adhered  wJithohsMn^egr  to 
the  possession  qf  Salsetteand  Ba£seu)»  he  offer^d'tc^ 
jritori^  doxninion  and  reveme  to  a  lajfg^e  awQuitt  in 
jijhe  peighbourhopd of  Surpt.  .Amid  these juroceedtngSy 
arrived,  Qn  the  7th  of  D^cember^  the  letter  frol^  ihe 
Sifprepie  Council  in  Bengal,  aD^o^QciRg  the  aocesnon 
fi£  the  new  governments  and  requiring  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay*  It  ww  an- 
swered oq  the  31&t,  whea  accounts  wen^  rendered  of 
^.acquisition  of  Solsett^  <and,  Pasiein,  of  the  nego- 
ti^on  with  B^goba,  the  intention  of  the  President 
.and  CouncU  to  grant  him  their  assistance,  and  the 
f  e^sons  which  guided  them  in  these  ^U  4tnd  deter- 
minations. In  the  interval  between  the  acyustment 
and  e^ie9ution  of  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  he  was 
brought  to  an  action  by  the  army  of  the  Ministers ; 
diverted  in  the  ^battle  by  a  body  of  Arabs,  on  whom 
be  depended,  and  obliged  to  tty  fix>m  the  field  with  a 
amall  body  of  horse.  This  disaster  the  majcmty  of  the 
Bombay  Council  deemed  it  an  easy  matter  to  retrieve;  as 
^  Bagoba  still  had  powexf ul  adherent^ ;  as  the  Ministers 

^ere  neither  united,  nor  strong ;  and  the  union  of  the 
English  troops  with  his  army  woul4.  render  him  mcffe 
than  a  n^atch  for  his  opponents*  They  resolved^ 
therefore,  ^^  not  to  give  up  the  gpcat  advantages 
^hich  they  were  to  reap  by  the  treaty,  when  so  fair 
W  opportun^y  occurred."  Bagoba  made  hia  wpy  to 
^qr^t,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  .6th  gf 
March,  1775,  by  which  he  now  yiej^^d  up  Salaette 
and'Bassein,  with  the  Mahratta  shafie  of  the  revemiei 
of  Baroach  and  other  plao^s  in  the  .distxict  of  ^qrat, 
ifi  the  amount,  ypon  the  whole,  of  a  reveQue  of 
twenty-two  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees.  •  His  army, 
with  that  of  Govind  Bow,  made  jg;ood  their  setreat. 


Jto  the  ffrt  ef  rCopperwAnge*  about  fifty  coss  from  bc)ok  v. 
.Caml)^»  4^nd  were  Jqined  b^  the  Ei^^sh,  under  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
comm^d  of  .Colonel  Keating,  on  the  19th  of  April.    ^^..^ 
The  (Je^chipent  consist^  of  eighty  IpTuropean  artil- 
leiy,  ^d  160  artillpiy  li^scars,  500  European  in^ 
fantry^  and  1,400  Sepoys,  with  a  field  train  of  twelv^ 
]iieces,  besides  two  mprtars  and  several  howitzers. 
The  wdhole  amounted  to  about  25,000  men  in  arms.^ 

Th^army  of  the  Mutseddies  had  been  deserted  by 
Sdndia,.  with  12,000  of  the  jbest  horse ;  Shabbaje^ 
Bonsla»  who  favoured  then*  cause  in  Berar,  had  been 
cut  off  by  his  brother^  wbo  befneii^ed  Ragoba ;  the 
fidelity  of  Holkar  was  held  in  doubt ;  and  the  Nizani, 
though  l(e  r^(:;elve(i  their  concessions,  and  promise^ 
assistance^  filways  evfulied  performance ;  but  they  wei« 
still  superior  in  numbers  to  Ragoba  and  his  allies^ 

As  soon  afi^r  coijjuBctiqn  as  possible  the  English 
comman4er  pi^ose^  to  a/(^^pce  tpwi^d  the  enany, 
who  w:ere  (sncaviped  on  the  ba^s  of  the  ^bermatty. 
After  a  fe^  indecisive  ]:encounters,  finding  they  caul4 
Dot  bring  |bbe  enemy  to  a  general  action,  tbe  English^ 
ia  conqert  with  their  allies,  resolved  to  march  toward 
tbe  south,  and,  penetratiag  ^o  the  Deccan,  arrive  a( 
Poona  before  ti^e  setting  in  of  the  ra^iis. .  The  enemyy 
49  soon  as  thpy  discovered  their  intentiop,  laid  wfiste 
the  country  in  front,  and  destroyed  the  we^s.  A^ 
la^t,  OB  jbhe  18tb  of  M^y,  having  reached  ^he  plain  of 
Airas,  on  w^bich  they  bad  given  Ragoba  his  recent 
defewty  they  afivaofced  and  commenced  a  cannonade 
uffipk  the  rear  of  the  English  and  their  ally.  The 
enemy  vrere  ffc^ved  witii  great  gallantry;  but  an 
officer  of  BfigOba  having  treacherously  introduced  as 
partizaos  a  body  of  hostile  qivalry,  between  the  ad- 

i  Forl^,  Oriental  Memoirs,  ii.  S8. 
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BOOK  V.  vanced  party  of  the  British  army  and  the'  line,  some 
^^^^'  ^'  confusion  ensued,  and  the  first  company  of  European 
1775.  gr^i^^^6i^9  by  a  mistake  of  the  officer  commanding 
them,  began  to  retreat,  and  were  followed  in  a  panic 
by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Considerable  execution  was 
then  performed  by  the  enemy's  horse ;  but  so  destruc- 
tive a  fire  of  grape  and  shells  w^  immediately  poured 
upon  them  from  the  British  line,  as  compelled  them 
to  seek  their  safety  by  quitting  the  field.  The  loss 
of  Europeans,  seven  officers  and  eighty  men,  mostly 
grenadiers,  beside  200  Sepoys,  rendered  this  an  expen- 
sive Tictory ;  while  the  want  of  horse,  and  Ihe  back- 
wardness occasioned  or  excused  by  the  want  of  pay 
of  the  troops  of  Ragoba,  made  it  impossible,  by  an 
active  pursuit,  to  derive  from  it  the  advantages  it 
might  otherwise  have  given.  The  rear  of  the  enemy 
was  attacked  in  crossing  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  11th 
of  June,  where  they  lost  many  lives,  and  were  obliged 
to  sink  a'  part  of  their  g^ns.  After  this  rencounter, 
they  hasted  out  of  the  province  of  Guzerat.  And  as 
Ragoba's  troops  refused  to  cross  the  Nerbuddah,  tiB 
they  obtained  satisfaction  in  regard  to  their  long  ar- 
rears, it  was  resolved,  as  the  season  of  the  rains  was 
at  hand,  to  suspend  the  progress  of  the  expedition. 
Dhuboy,  a  fortified  city  about  fifty  miles  from  Ba- 
roach,  convenient  for  receiving  reinforcements  and 
supplies,  was  selected  for  quartering  the  English; 
while  Ragoba  encamped '  with  his  army  at  Bellapoor, 
a  pa^s  on  the  river  Dahder,  at  ten  miles  distance. 
The  fiivourable  complexion  of  Ragoba's  affkirs  pro- 
duced, among  other  consequences,  the  alliance  of 
Futty  Sing.  His  x>vertufes  were  made  through  the 
£ng^ish ;  and,  Govind  Row  being  previously  satisfied 
by  the  promises  of  Ragoba,  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were 
agreed  upon  in  the  month  of  July,    To  the  English, 
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he  consent^  to  conftrm  all  the  grants  within  the  book- v^ 
Guicawar  dominions,  which  had  been  yielded  by  Ra*    ."^^' 
goba;  and  to  make  fiirther  concessions  in  perpetuity    xi^^^ 
to  the  annual  amount  of  about  one  million  seventy-s 
eight  thousand  rupees :  To  Ragoba  he  engaged  him* 
self  for  the  usual  tribute  and  aid  to  the  Poona  durbar ; 
and  what  was  of  unspeakable  importance  on  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  for  the  sum  of  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees,  to  be  paid  in  sixty  days.     The  English  ^and 
Ragoba  had  tims  a  [prospect  of  marching  to  Poona  in 
the  next  campaign,  with  a  great  augmentation  of  re- 
sources, and  a  friendly  country  in  their  rear.^ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  in- 
formed the  Directors  by  letter,  on  the  12th  of  January^ 
1774,  that  the  Mahratta  government  was  in  a  pecu- 
liar crisis ;  and  that  such  an  opportunity  now  occurred 
of  acquiring  Salsette  and  Bassein,  as  they  had  very 
little  intention  of  letting  escape.  The  Directors,  as  if 
anxious  to  allow  time  for  the  conquest,  replied  not  till 
the  12th  of  April,  1775,  when  their  answer  could 
not  be  received  at  Bombay,  in.  much  less  than  two 
years  finpm  the  time  when  the  measure  was  announced 
as  on  the  verge  of  execution.  Nearly  six  months 
after  the  place  was  reduced  by  their  arms,  and  go- 
verned by  their  authprity^they  sat  down  to  say,  ^^  It 
is  with  much  concern  we  learn  from  your  records^ 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  obtain  Salsette  fnmi  the 
Mahrattas  by  negotiation.  We,  however,  disapprove 
your  resolution  to  take  possession  of  the  island  byv 
force,  in  case  of  the  death  or  deposition  of  Ragoba ; 
and  hereby  positively  prohibit  you  from  attempting 
tha^  measure,  under  any  circumstances  Whatever, 

1  Mr.  ForbMy  who  wm  private  seoretary  to  the  commaading  officer 
of  the  British  detachment,  gives  us,  thouf;h  less  of  the  campaign  than  of 
other  objects,  oar  best  particulars,  in  the  chapters  2vi,  to  xx^  of  his 
Oriental  Memoirs. 
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BOOK  V.  tHl^out  our  penmssion  first  obtailied  for  that  pur- 


1775.        The  letter,  dontmiiing  the  account  df  the  capture^ 
of  Sal^ette,  and  the  tieg^tiatum  with  Ragobft^  wtfttei^ 
by  the  Bombay  Presidency  to-  thd  Supreine  Council 
on  the  31st  of  Dec^ihiber,  was  not  receive  at  Cat-' 
coeta  till  the'  b^^nteg"  of  March.    Bef<»cl  that  f ime» 
however,  intdH^ence   from    viaiious    quarters    had 
reached  them  of  the  fete  of  Salsette ;  and  tiiey  had 
written  lett^ri^  to  Bombay,  reprehemfing  the  Couhd!, 
in  setere  terms,  fbr  ddoying  tio  siend  ihor^  complete 
information.     Vested  with  a  control  <^^t  the'  oth* 
presidencies,  not  well  d^ned,  and,  by  consequence, 
ill-understood,  the  Supreme  Council  were  jeafous  of 
every  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  originate  important^ 
measures  independeti tly  of  theii^  authority.     Thid  jea-  * 
lousy,  and  a  desire  to  carry'  theii*  own  ittlportstfid^' 
high,  distinguished  the  party,  in  the  new  Coundl, 
which  now,    by  force   of   numbersr,  engrossed  the* 
powers  of  the  government.     They  looked,  therefore, 
with  a  very  evil  eye  upon  the  audacity  which,  in  fi 
subordinate  Presidency,  so  near  the  tiiHe  when  the 
Supreme  Council  were  to  assume  the  reiiis  of  govern- 
ment, ventured  upon  so  great  a  measure  as  the  con*^ 
quest  of  Salsette,  without  -Wkiting  to  be  authoriiSed 
by  their  ^TN^tioin,  or  deterred  by  their  prohibition. 
The  letter  from  Bombay  wa*-  answered  on  the  8fh  of 
March,  with  a  dry  remark,  that  all  oBsehrations  on 
Abe  capture  of  Sahette  were  rendered  iiseiless  by  the 
tardine^  of  the  information :  Th^  CouncS;  however, 
dedared  their  exptre^s   disapprdtiMibn '  of  .the  cois 
nexion>wi€h  Rag^a;-  and  twd  days  after  tMe  treaty 
with  that  chieftain  was  signed,  commanded  that  afl 
negotiation  with  him  should  be  siiiSjpended,  till. fur- 

1  Itfth  Report,  App.  No.  54.    They,  notwithstanding,  fkiled  not  to 
ftppro?e  of  4ie  acqaisitioo  when  made.    See  p.  650,  below. 


tlK»  iHBtmctims  weif^T^^oAifed.    On  tteSl^'of  IM^f  £W)aA^Vi 
amted  flpom  the  President ^and  Comieil  ^of^  IteiAbay  ^  ^^^^^  *- 
letter  (hited  the  »lst  of  MttWfeh,  trfth  iirfowntfti^A  oP^TJtsT^ 
the  oonciasioti  oiP  the  tt^tjr  #ith  Itegoba,  Md  the' 
dc|iartiire  of  the  tfoops  fiH<'  hltf  support.     Ofi  thid^ 
oGdiision  the  Gou'emof- General  took  the  lend  in  tlie' 
oondteMfttiQn  of  tb^  FteAieat  Md  CdUifciT  bf  B6i«i' 
btgr^  denbiHieing  thelt  proceddre^  as  **  unscfasonaBU', 
impotttio,  ui^dt;  and  titiauthorized ; "   and  he  pro^ 
pose^  that  they  shoilld'  be  peremptorfly  enjoined  to 
cancel  the  ti^y,  and  to  withdraw  the  troops  itntfie^ 
diately  from  as^is^ting  Ragoba,-  except  in  the  three 
fblld^dng  cases :  **  1.  That  they  should  have  obtained* 
any  decisive  adtantbges  over  the  eneiK^;  S^.  That 
tbey  should  be  in  ^ug)i  a  situation  as  might  lender 
it  daBgefous  to  retreat  t  3«  That  a  negotiaticfh  should^ 
have  taken  place  between  Ragoba  and  hiis  opponents.**' 
llht  Govemor^Teneral  aftenvard^r  professed  thiit  he 
had  gOM  beyond  hisreaL  sentiments  in  these  terms  of    , 
Mndemnaddn,  in  hopes  to  moderate  by  that  tnearttr 
the  violeiice  of  the  opposite  *  party .     In  t^is  expecta-- 
tmii)  if  evel*  formed,  he  ^found  himsdf  deceived.     The^^ 
minority  passed  itrojpesdirtions,  which'  form  t»  singu^ 
Ifior  a  coikiJbi^ation  as  the  history  of  practicd:  poHtics 
presents^     They  voted  l^ecotidemnation  of  the  treaty 
wilti  Ragoba^  atid  the  immediate  recall  df  the  troOp3^ 
subject  tb  no  consideration  whatever  but-that  of  tHeir 
safety:  And  they  voted  that  a  ne^istion  shouM  be 
ittMiediafeely  opened  with  the  Mutseddies;  to  afr^nge  a 
ti«aty  of  peace,  and  obtaiii-  eoniirmatioil  6f  Salsette 
and-  Basfitein.    They  condemned  the  President  and 
Coundi  of  Qombay,  fbr  taking  paM  in  the  quarrels  of 
tliift'Mahmttas,  and 'declaring  for  one  paMy  inr  opposr-* 
tSMi'to  another:  They  themselves -performed  what 
tfaey  themselves  condemned,  and  were  most  effectually 
smd  iTTemftiUy  declaring  in  favour  of  the  nuimsiers 
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BOOK  V.  against  Ragoba.  Other  Begotiaton  proceed  to  Ha^ 
^'^''  ^  cossion  with  as  fidr  a  colour  on  their  pretensions  as 
1^^^  they  can»  and  as  much  power  in^  their  hands  as  thqr 
are  able  to  I'etain ;  not  that  honourable  men  will  aim 
at  advantages  which  ore  unreasonable  and  unjust ;  but 
that  they  may  be  secure  from  the  necessity  of  sub* 
mitting  to  any  thing  which  is  unreasonable  and  un- 
just The  English  rulers  began  with  declaring  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  stripping  their  hands 
of  power ;  as  preliminaries  to  a  negotiation  with  a 
people,  uniformly  insdent  and  rapacious  in  piopw- 
tion  to  their  strength ;  who  never  heard  the  proposal 
of  a  concession  but  as  an  avowal  of  weakness  \  and 
could  not  conceive  that  any  government  ever  yielded 
any  thing  which  it  was  able  to  retain.  Of  all  the 
courses  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Council  to  pursue,  they  made  choice  of  that  whidi 
was  decidedly  the  worst.  By  fulfilling  the  treaty 
with  Ragoba,  they  would  have  easily  established  fail 
authority,  and  obtained  the  important  coneesaions  to 
which  he  had  agreed  { If  they  resolved,  as  they  did, 
to  countenance  the  ministers,  they  might,  at  any  nite^ 
have  made  their  terms,  beftre  they  exalted  their  {tte- 
.  tensions  by  the  annihilation  of  the  powor  which  would 
have  made  them  compliant :  And  if  they  had  inclined 
to  act  the  part  of  really  useful  and  pacific  neigfabouis^ 
they  might  have  arbitrated  between  the  parties  with 
decisive  and  happy  efiect. 

The  Supreme  Council  resolved  to  treat  with  the 
ministers  at  Poona  by  an  agent  of  their  own,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  in 
whose  department  the  Mahratta  country  was  sittoirted» 
and  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  peoide.^     Colonel  Upton,  wh^ 

1  Tbe  ignoraoce  respeedng  the  Mahrattas,  of  the  SaptMoe'CcMHicilA  «t 
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was  selected  for  the  s^^rvice,  departed  on  the  17th  of  BOOR  v. 
July,  with  letters  to  Siccaram  Baboo,  as  head  of  the  ^°^^^  ^" 
ministerial  party ;  and  with  instructions  to  insist  upon    1776. 
Salsette  and  Bassein,  as  indispensable  conditions  in 
the  agreement  which  was  proposed.     It  is  worthy  of 
remaik,  that  he  was  furnished  also  with  a  letter  to 
Ragoba,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  that  Prince, 
in  case  of  his  success;  and  then  to  form  an  introduce 
tion  to  a  n^;otiation. 

A  letter  from  the  Gtovemor  and  Council  of  Boni-^ 
bay,  dated  the  29d  of  August,  reached  the  Supreme 
Council  in  the  beginning  of  October.  These  rulers 
complained  severely  of  the  disgrace  which  was  thrown 
upon  their  Presidency,  by  compelling  them  to  violate 
a  solemn  treaty,  and  depriving  them  of  the  power  of 
negotiating  with  the  neighbovuring  states.  Such  a 
loss  of  dignity  in  a  great  branch  of  the  government 
could  not  fail,  they  said,  to  affect  injuriously  the  inte-  . 
rests  of  the  Company.  They  denied,  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  wilful  disrespect  to  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  nature  of  the  circumstances  required 
that  they  should  act  without  delay ;  the  possession  of 
Salsette  and  Bassein^  required  that  they  should  de- 
clare in  favour  of  one  of  the  Mahratta  parties ;  and 
many  considerations  induced  them  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Ragoba.  They  pointed  out  the  unhappy 
effiscts,.  even  upon  the  negotiation  with  the  ministers, 
which  would  result  from  the  recall  of  the  troops,  and 
the  ruin  of  Ragoba ;  and  stated  that  they  had  de- 
puted to  Calcutta  a  member  of  their  board,  upon 
whose  representations  they  still  hoped,  that  their 
treaty  would  be  executed,  and  that  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  connexion  with  Ragoba  would  not  be 
thrown  away.      Their  deputy  displayed  both  zeal 

this  time,  even  of  Mr.  Hastings,  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Francis  4Bd  his 
partj,  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Minutes  of  their  consttitations. 

VOL.  HI.  2  N 
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BOOKV.  and  ability^  in  his  endeavours  to  make  an  impresskm 
.  "*^'^'  upon  the  Council.  But  the  majority  adhered  to  thrir 
1776.  ^^^  determinations.  Colonel  Upton  was,  however, 
instructed  to  make  some  stipulations  in  favour  of 
Kagoba ;  and  the  Presidency  at  Bombay  ^  was  autho- 
rized to  afford  a  sanctuary,  in  case  of  personal  danger, 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  attendants.  That  Pre- 
sidency was  also  directed,  notwithstanding  the  breach 
of  the  treaty  with  Ragoba,  to  retain  possession  of  the 
districts  which  had  been  yielded  by  Futty  Sing,  till 
the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

The  Council  had  for  some  time  been  waiting  with 
impatience  for  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  their 
negotiator  at  Poona*  In  the  beginning  of  January, 
1776,  they  received  letters  from  the  ministers,  which 
contained  a  commentary  on  the  policy  of  annihilating 
Ragoba,  at  the  moment  of  commencing  a  negotiation 
with  his  enemies.  These  letters  displayed  a  high 
tone  of  complaint,  and  even  of  menace.  They  ex- 
pressed a  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the  ministers, 
to  submit  their  pretensions  to  discussion ;  and  threat- 
ened a  renewal  of  hostility,  unless  the  places  which 
had  been  taken  were  immediately  restored. 

Letters,  dated  the  5th  of  January,  received  from 
Colonel  Upton  on  the  12th  of  February,  announced 
his  arrival  at  Poona,  and  a  favourable  i*eception. 
Other  letters  received  on  the  6th  of  March,  and  dated 
on  the  2d  of  February,  brought  information  of  dif- 
ficulties impeding  the  negotiation.  'The  ministers 
imagine,  says  Colonel  Upton,  *^  that  I  must  treat 
with  them  at  any  rate : — And  that  I  have  vastly  ex- 
ceeded my  instructions,  by  asking  a  sun*ender  of  Sal- 
sette  and  Bassein."  **  They  ask  me,"  says  he,  "  a 
thousand  times.  Why  we  make  such  professions  of 
honour  ?  How  disapprove  the  war  entered  into  by 
the  Bombay  government ;  when  we  are  so  desirous 
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of  aviiUing  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of  it?'*     De-  BOOKV. 
spairiiig  of  compliance  with  all  his  demands,  the  Co-    ^^^'  ^' 
lonel  proposed  to  relax  in  the  affair  of  Bassein,  and    jy76. 
to  ask  for  something  else  in  its  stead.  ^  <^ 

On  the  7th  of  March,  a  letter  dated  the  7th  of 
February  arrived ;  and  announced  that  the  negotia- 
tion was*  broken  off.  The  ministers  insisted  upon 
an  immediate  renunciation  of  SaLsette,  and  would 
not  allow  so  much  as  time  for  consulting  the  govern- 
ment. "  In  five  or  six  days  more,"  says  the  Colonel, 
"  I  am  to  leave  Poona  Dhur,  and  they  will  then  fix 
the  time  for  the  expiration  of' the  cessation  of  arms. 
I  told  them,  I  expected  time  to  advise  all  our  settle- 
ments before  the  renewal  of  the  war ;  but  I  suspect 
them  of  taking  every  advantage."  He  added,  what 
confirmed  the  representations  made  in  defence  of  the 
connexion  with  Ragoba ;  ''  If  three  or  four  compa- 
nies of  Europeans,  a  small  detachment  from  the 
corps  of  artillery,  land  two  or  three  battalions  of  Se- 
poys, were  embarked  from  Bengal  to  join  the  army 
from  Bombay,  we  might  soon  command  peace  on 
our  own  terms.  For  the  chiefs  of  this  country  are 
quite  at  a  loss  which  side  to  take ;  and  are  waiting  to 
see  what  the  English  do."^ 

Upon  this  intelligence  the  Council  hastened  to  pre- 
pare for  war  on  the  largest  scale.  They  resolved, 
*'  to  support  the  cause  of  Ragoba  with  the  utmost 
vigour;  and,  with  a  general  exertion  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  English  arms  in  India;  to  act  in  all 
quarters  at  once ;  and,  by  the  decision  and  rapidity 
of  their  proceedings,  to  bring  the  war,  if  possible,  to 
a  speedy  coticlusion : ''  And  all  this,  (namely,  a  war 
with  the  ministers,  and  alliance  with  Ragoba,  the 
very  measures  for  which  they  condemned  the  Pre- 

1  Fifth  Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  102.  '  Ibid.  No.  105. 
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BOOK  V.  sidency  at  Bombay)  rather  thap  restore  Salaette,  the 
^'^^'  ^'  capture  of  which,  and  the  alliance  for  its  support, 
1776.    ^^y  ^^  denounced  as  both  impolitic  and  nnjust! 

At  tl^^conclasion,  however,  of  the  month  another 
letter  from  Colonel  Upton  was  received.  This  letter 
brought  intelligence  of  the  final  compliance  of  the 
ministers  on  the  subject  of  Salsette.  Warlike  prepa- 
rations were  then  suspended,  and  a  treaty  was  at 
last  arranged.  The  English  renounced  Bassein,  and 
agreed  to  renounce  the  cessions  in  Guzerat,  pro- 
vided it  appeared,  as  the  ministers  maintained,  that 
Futty  Sing  was  not  entitled  to  make  them.  The 
Mahrattas  yielded  Salsette,  and  the  small  adjacent 
islands,  of  3,50,000  rupees  revenue:  the  Mahratta 
chout,  or  share  of  the  revenues  of  Baroach,  amounting 
to  an  equal  sum ;  and  a  country  of  three  lacs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baroach.  The  members  of  the 
Bombay  government  compared  these  with  the  terms 
which  they  had  obtained  from  Ragoba;  and  pro- 
claimed their  disapprobation*  The  concession  with 
respect  to  Baroach,  they  said,  was  pretended  and  de- 
lusive, as  the  Mahrattas  had  no  right  to  any  share  of 
its  revenues :  The  ceded  territory  not  bemg  jaghire, 
or  free  from  Mahratta  burthens,  would  be  a  source  of 
continual  disturbance:  The  relinquishment  of  the 
cessions  in  Guzerat  was  weakly  made .  upon  an  un- 
founded pretence,  which  actually  gave  the  Guicawars 
an  interest  to  disclaim  the  right  in  dispute:  And, 
upon  th^  whole,  the  treaty  was  highly  injurious  to 
the  reputation,  honour,  and  interests  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  majority  in  the  Supreme  Council 
grounded  the  defence  of  their  measures  upon  the 
utility  of  peace ;  and  the  frequent  commands  of  the 
Directors  to  abstain  from  aggressive  war.  ^ 

>  See  Fifth  Report,  ut  tupra^  p.  94-*S9,  and  60— SB,  with  the  cor* 
re3poDdiiig  articles  Iq  the  Appendix. 
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It  had  been  stipulated  that  Ragoba  should  disband  BOOK  V. 
his  army  within  one  month;  receive  an  estabb'sh-  ^^^^•^- 
ment  of  1,000  horse,  to  be  paid  and  relieved  at  the  i*j*jq^ 
pleasure  of  government,  and,  of  course,  to  act  as  his 
gaolers  and  guards ;  enjoy  a  pension  of  thtee  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum,  and  reside  at  an  appointed  place 
of  abode.  With  these  terms,  which  he  represented 
as  placing  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Ragoba 
declared  his  resolution  not  to  comply;  and  having 
requested  an  asylum  in  one  of  the  Company's  settle- 
ments, he  was  promised,  under  the  licence  formerly 
granted,  a  sanctuary  for  himself  and  his  attendants, 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay.  The 
Mutseddies  complained  of  this  act  of  protection  to 
Ragoba;  and  alarmed  the  ruling  pai*ty  in  the  Su- 
preme Council  with  menaces  that  they  would  re- 
nounce the  treaty,  and  betake  themselves  to  war. 
After  violent  debates  in  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
great  diversity  of  opinion,  it  was  decided  by  the 
majority,  to  condemn  the  offer  made  by  the  Pre- 
ddent  and  Council  of  Bombay  of  their  protection  to 
Ragoba ;  and  to  forbid  them  to  receive  that  chieftain 
at  any  of  the  settlements  within  the  limits  of  their 
government.  The  apprehensions  of  his  enemies  were 
soon  after  allayed  by  the  defection  of  his  troops. 
And  he  retired  to  Surat  with  only  200  attendants. 

After  considerable  delay,  and  a  variety  of  mutu^ 
oompUuntft  on  the  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
and  the  ministers  at  Poona,  the  treaty  was  signed,  " 
and  transmitted  by  Colonel  Upton  to  Calcutta,  on 
the  3d  of  June,  1776.  It  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
notice  and  remembrance,  that  intelligence  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this  affair  had  not  reached  the  Supreme 
Council,  when  letters  arrived  from  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors applauding  the  treaty  which  the  Presidency  of 
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BOOK  V.  Bombay  had  formed  with  Ragoba ;  and  commanding 
CttAP,  9,  ^i^^jj.  government  of  Bengal  to  co-operate  for  its  ful- 
j,yY6.  filnient  and  confirmation.  **  We  approve/*  they  say, 
><  under  every  circumstance,  of  the  keeping  of  all  the 
territories'  and  possessions  ceded  to  the  Company  by 
the  treaty  concluded  ivith  Ragoba ;  and  direct  that 
you  forthwith  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation  and  defence.*'  ^ 

During  these  transactions,  the  attention  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  was  not  attracted  by  any  great  event, 
toward  the  powers  on  the  north-western  frontier  of 
the  Company's  empire.  In  Oude,  AsofT  ul  Dowla, 
the  new  Nabob,  had  entered  upon  his  government 
with  an  exhausted  treasury ;  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
debts  due  to  the  Company,  and  by  their  importunate 
demands  of  payment ;  his  troops  were  mutinous  for 
want  of  pay ;  his  inability  to  maintain  them  had  pro- 
duced a  reduction  of  his  army ;  he  had  dismissed  the 
ministers  of  his  father,  and  surrounded  himself  with 
favourites;  distraction  prevailed  in  his  family  and 
his  government ;  his  character  was  vitious  and  weak; 
and  every  commotion  on  his  firontier  alarmed  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions. 
Flying  parties  of  the  Mahrattas  harassed  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  and  reports  of  more  formidaUe 
enterprises  excited  the  apprehensions  of  both  the 
Nabob  and  his  English  friends.  During  the  summer 
of  1776  it  was  rumoured,  that  a  league  had  been 
formed  between  the  Emperor,  the  Mahrattas^  the 
Seiks,  and  the  Rohillas,  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
Asoff  ul  Dowla.  And  the  Governor  General  ui^ed 
the  expediency  of  forming  an  alliance  nath  Nujecf 
Khan,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  such  an  association. 

>  FifUi  Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  137.     Compare  p.  541,  abofe. 
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After  the  expedition  against  Zabita  Khan,  and  the  book  v« 
admission  of  the  Mahrattas  into  Delhi,  this  leader,  ^°^^'^' 
through  the  artifice  of  a  favourite,  had  fallen  into  i»j^g^ 
disgrace  with  his  master,  and  been  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  necessity  of  the  Emperor's  a& 
fairs,  and  even  the  recommendation  of  Sujah  Dowla 
and  the  English,  again  restored  him  to  favour ;  and, 
in  1773,  he  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Jaats,  under 
an  understanding  that  he  should  retain  one  half  of 
the  territory  he  should  conquer,  and  resign  the  other 
to  the  Emperor*  He  had  prevailed  over  the  Jaats  in 
the  field,  and  recovered  the  fort  and  pity  of  Agra,  at 
the  time  when  the  agreement  was  made,  between  the 
Emperor  and  Vizir,  to  join  in  the  war  against  the 
Rohillas.  After  his  return  from  Ilohilcund,  he  pro- 
secuted his  war  with  the  Jaats ;  and  having  driven 
them,  though  he  was  exceedingly  distressed  for  pecu- 
niary means,  from  the  open  country,  he  was  be- 
si^;ing  the  strong  fortress  of  Deig ;  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  yielded  to  his  arms ;  at  the  time 
when  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring  powers  re- 
commended a  connexion  with  him  to  the  English 
rulers.  The  discharge,  however,  of  Sumroo,  -and  a 
few  Frenchmen,  firom  his  service,  was  made  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary;  and  as  he  alleged  the 
danger  at  that  moment  of  sending  them  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  though  he  professed  the 
strongest  desire  to  comply  with  the  wi^es  of  the 
Company,  the  alliance  was  for  the  present  obstructed 
and  postponed.  The  anxiety  of  Asoflf  ul  Dowla  to 
receive  iVom  the  Ebfiperor  what  still,  it  seems,  was  a 
source  of  illustration  and  an  object  of  ambition ;  the 
office,  though  now  only  nominal,  of  Vizir ;  was  kept 
on  the  rack  by  various  interruptions,  by  competitors 
strongly  supported,  particularly  the  Nizam,  and  by 
the  disinclination  of  the  imperial  mind.     The  pes- 
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BOOK  V.  cusb^  liowever,  or  appropriate  offering*  with  fiv^ 
^'^^'  ^'  thousand  men  and  some  artillery,  which  the  Nabob 
1770*  sent  to  jittend  the  Emperor,  arrived  at  a  critical  mo* 
ment,  when  Zabita  Khan  had  not  only  evaded  pay* 
ment  of  the  revenue  for  the  country  which  he  pos* 
sessed,  but  had  taken  up  arms  to  support  his  dis« 
obedience ;  had  gained  a  victory  over  the  Emperor's 
forces  ;  and  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming  master 
of  Delhi,  and  of  the  fiite  of  its  lord.  The  troops  of 
Asoif  ad  Dpwla  appeared  in  time  to  save  this  catas* 
trophe ;  and  an  imperial  i-epresentative,  in  requital  of 
this  service,  w^s  soon  after  dispatched  to  invest  the 
Nabob  with  the  Kelftt.  By  interference,  however, 
of  the  commander  of  the  Nabob's  detachment,  whom 
Zabita  Khan  had  duly  bribed,  the  helpless  Emperor 
was  obliged  to  confirm  that  disobedient  chief  in  the 
territory  which  he  held,  and  even  to  remit  those  ar^ 
rears  of  tribute  which  formed  the  subject  of  dispute,  ^ 
During  the  period  of  those  transactions,  affairs  of 
a  different  description  had  deeply  engaged^  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  excited  the  most 
violent  dissensions.  So  early  as  the  month  of  De*- 
cember,  1774,  a  petition  had  been  presented  by  the 
Banee  of  Burdwan.  This  was  the  title  of  the  widow 
of  Tillook  Chund,  lately  deceased,  who,  under  the 
title  of  Rajah,  had  enjoyed  the  Zemindary  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  whose  ancestors,  as  the  representatives  of 
its  ancient  Rajahs,  had  enjoyed  it  in  succession 
through  the  whole  period  of  Mahomedan  sway.  Her 
son,  a  minor  of  only  nine  years  of  age,  had  been  nop 
minated  to  the  office  upon  the  death  of  his  father ; 
and  a  considerable  share  of  the  power  had  at  first 
passed  into  her  hands,     Afterwards,  by  the  authority 

1  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  97,  98,  and  App.  No.  158 19  168.    AboSoottV 
.  AqningveUe's  Successors,  p.  249<— 26T, 
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of  the  English  government,  the  young  Rajah  was  book  v. 
withdrawn  from  the  guardianship  of  thejlanee,  and  ^^^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Zemindary  were  entrusted  to  ad-    j^ie. 
ministrators  of  English  appointment.     She  now  com* 
plained  of  corrupt  administration  on  the  part  of  the 
Duan,  or  chief  agent  of  the  Zemindaiy,  and  accused 
the  English  Resident  of  supporting  him  in  his  iniquity, 
fer  the  sake  of  the  bribes  with  which  the  Duan  took 
care  to  engage  him.     The  more  numerous  party  in 
the  Coundl  decreed  that  the  Duan  should  be  com- 
pelled to  render  an  account  of  his  administration; 
that  the  Ranee,  agreeably  to  her  petition,  should  be 
allowed  to  repair  to  Calcutta  with  her  son ;  and  as 
no  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Duan  could  be 
successfully  performed,  while  he  retained  power  over 
the  persons  and  papers  of  his  office,  that  a  temporary 
substitute  should  occupy  his  place.     These  resolu- 
tions the  Govemor-Greneral,   accompanied  by   Mr. 
Harwell,  opposed.     The  Gk>vernor-G^neral  said,  that 
the  presence  of  the  Ranee  at  Calcutta,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  troublesome,  violent  woman,  would  be 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  inconvenient;  that  the 
removal  of  the  Duan  from  his  office  before  any  guilt 
was  proved,  would  be  a  violation  of  justice;^  and 
the  ai^Knntment  to  that  office  of  persons  whose 
qualifications  had  not  been  tried,  a  total  departure 
from  policy  and  prudence.     On  the  6th  of  January, 
1775,  a  tetter  was  received  from  the  Resident,  against 
whom  the  accusations  of  the  Ranee  were  directed. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  a  very  lofty  style;  the  writer 
celebrated  his  own  virtues ;  ascribed  a  bad  character 
to  the  Ranee ;  and  expressed  the  highest  indignation, 
that  she  hfid  the  audacity  to  prefer  an  accusation 

I  Wherein  lay  die  difference  between  tliis  case,  and  that  of  Mahomed 
R0%a  Khan,  and  the  Rajah  Shitabruyf 
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JBOOKV.  against  him.    Jrle  professed  his  readiness  to  submit 
^^^^'  *•  his  conduct  to  examination ;  but  required,  that  secu- 
1^^^^    ritj  should  first  be  demanded  of  the  Ranee  to  pay  an 
equivalent  penalty,  in  case  she  failed  in  the  proof  of 
her  charges.     The  pretext  for  this  condition  was,  its 
alleged  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  country :  To 
stifle  complaint,  and  to  screen  misrule,  was-  its  natu- 
ral effect ;  and  upon  this  consideration  the  majority  of 
the  Council  refused  to  impose  it,     A  variety  of  ac- 
counts were  presented  to  the  Board,  in  which  were 
entered  several  sums  of  considerable  amount,  as  paid 
by  the  Duan  to  the  servants  of  the  Company  and 
their  dependants,  not  only  upon  the  appointment  of 
the  young  Rajah,  but  also  upon  that  of  his  Duan. 
Not  less  than  3,20,975  rupees  were  charged  to  die 
account  of  the  Resident,  his  banian,  and  cash-lLeeper. 
Mr,   Hastings  himself   was    accused   of   receiving 
15,000  rupees,  and  his  banian,  or  native  secretary, 
4,500  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  sums  refMresented  as  thus 
distributed  among  the  Company's  servants,  since  the 
death  of  the  deceased  Rajah,  amounted  to  9936,497 
rupees.      The  authenticity   of  these  accounts  was 
called  in  question  by  the  parties  whom  they  affected ; 
and  every  thing  is  doubtful  which  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Indian  witnesses,  under  strong  tempta* 
tions  to  depart  from  truth.     Enough  does  not  appear 
to  condemn   any  individual.     Enough  appeal's  to 
render  it  not  doubtful  that  money  was  upon  this 
(Occasion  received  by  the  Company's  servants;  and 
enough  does  not  appear  to  exculpate  any  individual 
against  whom  the  charge  was  advanced.'    Mr.  Hast- 
ings now  lost  his  tone  of  calmness  and  forbearance. 
He  accused  the  party  in  the  Council,  by  whom  he 
was  opposed,  of  a  design  to  supersede  him  in  his  au- 
thority, and  to  drive  him  from  his  office.     He  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  his  accusers,  pai'ties  to  the  cause 
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against  him ;  and  therefore  disqualified  to  sit  as  book  v. 
judges  upon  his  conduct.    He  declared  that  he  would    "^^'^' 
not  summon  or  hold  councils  for  ^*  a  triumph  over   ms^ 
himself.''     He  proposed  that  whatever  inquisition 
they  might  choose  to  make  into  his  conduct,  they 
should  make  it  in  a  committee;  where  his  absence 
would  save  his  station  and  character  from  degra- 
-  dation  and  insult ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his  reso- 
lution to  dissolve  the  Council,  as  often  as  they  should 
enter  upon  any  criminating  inquiry  against  himself. 
An  occasion  soon  presented  itself  for  putting  his 
threat  in  execution.     The  resolution  to'  compliment 
the  Ranee  with  the  usual  insignia  of  office,  he  pro- 
nounced an  insult  to*  himself;  declared  the  Council 
dissolved,  and  quitted  the  chair.     The  majority  re-^ 
solved  that  a  vote  of  adjournment  could,  as  all  other 
votes,  be  passed  only  by  a  plurality  of  the  voices  pre- 
sent ;  that  if  this  was  not  the  law,  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral was  despotic;   and  that  the  right  which   he 
claimed  was  a  right  of  impunity.     They  voted  the 
first  member  of  the  Council  into  the  chafr^  and  con- 
tinued their  proceedings.  * 

On  the  80th  of  March,  1775,  another  accusation 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board.     In  a  repre- 
sentation received  from  one  of  the  natives,  it  was  set 
forth,  that  the  Phouzdar  of  Hoogly  was  paid  by  the 
Company  725O1OO  rupees  as  the  annual  salary  of  his 
office ;  that  out  of  this  sum,  hoi^'ever,  he  paid  annu- 
ally to  Mr.  H&stings  36,000  rupees,  together  with 
4,00X)  to  Mr.  Hastings*  native  secretary,  reserving 
only  32,000 ' rupees  to  himself;  and  that  the  author 
of  this  representation  would  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  office  for  this  reduced  allowance,  producing  an 
annual  saving  to  the  Company  of  40,000  rupees, 
now   corruptly  received  by   Mr.  Hastings  and  his 
banyan.     The  first  debate  which   arose  upon  this 
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jBOOR  V.  information  regarded  the  competence  of  the  board  to 
^"^'*'  ^'  entertain  such  complaints.  Mr.  Hastings*  partj, 
1776.  ^consisting  of  Mr.  Harwell  and  himself,  opposed  the 
receptioa  of  any  accusations  against  any  individual 
of  the  board ;  and  rdPerred  to  the  courts  of  justice. 
The  major  party  deemed  it  an  impcnrtant  article  of 
the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Council  to  control  abuses, 
and  not  least  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the 
greatest  power  to  commit  them.  It  is  no  sufficient 
check,  upon  those  who  are  entrusted  with  power,  to 
be  amenable  for  legal  crimes  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  analogies  of  the  most  vulgar  trust  shed  light 
upon  the  highest.  Who  would  endure  a  servant, 
pretending  that  his  conduct  ought  not  to  be  chal<- 
lenged  but  in  a  court  of  justice ;  his  trust  modified, 
or  withdrawn,  till  after  the  judicial  proof  of  a  legal 
crime?  When  this  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  Uie 
,  council  were  about  to  enter  upon  Uie  investigation, 
Mr.  Hastings  declared  that  ^^  he  would  not  sit  to  be 
confronted  with  such  accusers,  nor  to  mfer  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  at  the  board  of  which  he  is 
President."  -As  formerly,  he  pronounced  the  Council 
dissolved ;  and  the  majority  continued  their  proceed- 
ings in  his  absence.  Two  letters  of  the  Phouzdar  in 
question  were  produced  in  evidence;  and  t^o  wit- 
nesses were  examined.  The  Phouzdar  himself  was 
summoned  to  answer.  At  first  he  alleged  excuses  for 
delay.  When  he  did  appear,  he  declined  examina- 
tion upon  oath ;  on  the  pretence  that  to  persons  of 
liis  rank  it  was  a  degradation  to  confirm  their  tes- 
timony by  that  religious  ceremony.  In  this  scru- 
pulosity, he  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Hastings ; 
but  the  majority  construed  it  into  a  contempt  of  the 
Board ;  and  dismissed  the  Phouzdar  from  his  office, 
which  they  conferi'ed,  not  upon  the  accusing  peti- 
tioner^ but  another  individual,  at  one  half  of  the  pns 
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ceding  aalarjr,  86,000  rupees.    The  majcnitj  of  the  book  v. 
Council  esteemed  the  evidence  of  the  charge  com-  ^°^^'  ^' 
plete.     The  party  of  the  Governor-General,  repre-    i^n^, 
seating  the  testimony  of  the  natives  of  India  when 
they  have  any  motive  to  fiEdsify,  as  little  worthy  of 
trust;    and  the  known  disposition  of  the  leading 
party  in  the  Council  as  holding  forth  inducement  to 
accuse,  aflSrmed  that  the  evidence  had  no  title  to 
regard.     The  eagerness  of  the  Governor-General  to 
stifle,  and  his  exertions  to  obstruct  inquiry,  on  all  oc- 
casions where  his  conduct  came  under  complaint, 
constituted  in  itself  an  article  of  proof,  which  added' 
materially  to  the  weight  of  whatever  came  against 
against  him  from  any  other  source.  *« 

Another  ground  of  charge  presented  itself  in  the 
following  manner.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1775^ 
Mr.  Grant,  accountant  to  the  provincial  council  of 
Moorshedabad,  produced  to  the  board  a  set  of  ac- 
counts, relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob;  and 
stated  that  he  had  received  them  from  a  native,  now 
in  his  own  service,  who  had  till  lately  been  a  derk  in 
the  treasury  office  of  the  Nabob.  From  these  ac- 
counts it  appeared  that  Munny  Begum,  since  her 
appointment  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Nabob's 
person  and  affairs,  had  received  9»67>693  rupees, 
over  and  above  what  she  appeared  to  have  disbursed, 
or  had  accounted  for.  Upon  examination  of  Mr. 
Grant,  and  of  the  clerk  from  whom  the  accounts  were 
received,  the  majority  of  the  coundl  were  induced  to 
reglurd  them  as  authentic.  Among  other  circum« 
stances  it  was  stated  by  the  clerk  that  the  head 
emiuch  of  the  Begum,  the  person  who  stood  highest 
in  her  confidence,  had  endeavoured,  upon  hearing  of 
auch  accounts  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  to  pi'evail 
upon  him,  by  the  prospect  of  rewards  and  advantages, 
to  restore  the  papers,  and.  return. to  the  service  of  the 
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BOOK  V.  Begum ;  and  Mr.  Grant  was  ready  to  state  upon  his 
Chap.  2.  ^^^j^  ^^^^  similar  attempts  had  been  made  upon  him- 
.^„"  self.  The  party  opposed  to  the  Govemor-General 
thought  the  circumstances  sufficiently  strong  to  rei^ 
der  inquiry  necessary,  and  to  authorise  the  steps 
which  inquiry  demanded.  They  proposed,  that  a 
servant  of  the  Company  should  immediat^y  be 
sent  to  Moorshedabad,  invested  with  a  proper  com- 
mission and  powers ;  and  that  the  Begum,  for  the 
investigation  of  whose  conduct  no  satisfiu^tory  evidence 
could  be  procured,  while  she  retained  authority  over 
Ihe  offices  and  servants  of  the  Nabob,  should  be  di* 
vested  of  her  power.  The  Governor-General,  on  the 
^  other  hand,  questioned  the  authority  of  the  papers, 
resisted  the  proposal  to  inquire  into  the  accounts  of  the 
Begum,  and  protested  against  removing  her  from  her 
office,  while  no  proof  of  her  misconduct  was  adduced.' 
By  decision  however  of  the  majority,  Mr.  Goring 
was  dispatched  for  the  investigation ;  the  power  of 
the  Begum  was  withdrawn;  and  Rajah  Gourda&s, 
the  son  of  Nuncomar,  Puan,  or  principal  Minister  of 
the  Begum,  received  the  temporary  charge  of  the 
Nabob's  affairs.  Inquiry  seemed  to  establish  the 
authenticity  of  the  papers.  The  Begum,  when 
pressed  to  account  for  the  balance  with  which  she  was 
charged,  stated,  among  other  circumstances,  that 
1,50,000  rupees  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
under  the  name  of  entertainment  money,  when  he 
went  to  Moorshedabad  in  1773,  and  placed  her  at  the 
head  of  the  Nabob's  establishment.  She  also  repre- 
sented that  on  the  same  occasion  1,50,000  rupees  had 
been  given  by  her  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Middleton.  Of 
the  sum  thus  delivered  to  Mr.  Middleton  (for  the 
receipt  of  it  was  never  denied),  no  account  was  ever 

1  Another  contrast  to  the  cast  of  Mahomed  Reca  Khan. 
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rendered,  and  no  defence  was  ever  set  up.  Mr.  Hast-  BOOK  v. 
ings  justified  the  receipt  of  what  was  bestowed  upon    °^^' 
himself,  on  the  several  pleas,  that  the  act  of  parliament    me* 
which  prohibited  presents  was  not  then  passed,  that 
such  allowances  were  the  common  custom  of  the 
country,  that  a  Nabob  of  Bengal  received  on  the 
same  account  1000  rupees  a  day  as  often  as  he  viidted 
the  Governor  in  Calcutta,  that  he  added  nothing 
to  his  fortune  by   this   allowance,   and  must  have 
charged  to  the  Company  a  sum  as  large,  if  this  had 
not  been  received.^     Upon  part  of  this  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  that  custom,  the  custom  of  a  country,  where 
almost  every  thing  was  corrupt,  affords  but  a  sorry 
defence;  that  if  a  visit  to  the  Nabob  was  a  thing  of  so 
much  expense  it  ought  not  to  have  been  made  without 
an  adequate  cause ;  that  no  adequate  cause,  if  the 
receipt  of  the  present  be  excluded,  can  any  where  be 
found  r  that  for  the  necessity  of  a  great  expense  on 
such  a  visit,  or  indeed  of  any  extraordinary  expense 
at  all,  we  have  barely  the  assertion  of  the  Governor- 
General,  which  being  the  assertion  of  a  party  making 
out  a  case  in  his  own  defence,  and  an  assertion  op- 
posed to  probability,  possesses  but  little  of  the  force  of 
proof.     Besides,  the  amount  is  enormous ;  2000  ru- 
pees per  day  ;  7,80,000  rupeees,  or  73,000/.  per  an- 
num.    What  should  have  made  living  at  Moorshe- 
dabad    cost  the   Governor-General  at  the  rate   of 
73,000/.  per  annum  ?     And  why  should  the  Nabob, 
whose  allowance  was  understood  to  be  cut  down  to 
the  lowest  point,  have  been  oppressed  by  so  enormous 
a  burden  ?     Another  consideration  of  importance  is, 
that  when  Mr.  Hastings  received  the  sum  of  one  lac 
and  a  half  of  rupees  for  entertainment  money,  he  at 
the  same  time  charged  to  the  Company  a  large  sum, 

<  See  Defence  of  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  Bar  of  the  Lords. 
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BOOKV.  30,000  rupees  and  upwards,  as  traveHii^  chargeSf 
^"^^'  ^'  and  a  great  additional  amount  for  his  cdJeagues  and 
J  776*  attendants.  ^  The  complaints  of  severe  usage  to  the 
Begum ;  advanced  both  by  herself  and  by  Hastings ; 
appear  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  loss 
of  her  office ;  an  office  which  the  majority  considered 
her  sex  as  ^lisqualifying  her  to  fill ;  and  to  which  they 
treated  her  appointment  as  one  of  the  errors  or  crimes 
of  the  preceding  administration. 

Of  the  different  charges,  however,  brought  against 
the  Gk)vemor-General,  those  which  were  produced  by 
the  Rajah  Nuncomar  were  attended  with  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances.  From  this  personage^ 
whom  we  have  seen  Phouzdar  of  Hoogly,  minister  of 
the  Nabob  Jaffier  Khan,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings 
in  the  prosecution  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  and 
whose  son  was  appointed  Duan  of  the  household  to 
the  Nabob,  which  son  it  was  regulated  and  or- 
dained that  he  should  guide,  a  paper  was  delivered 
on  the  1 1th  of  March,  which,  besides  accusing  the 
Governor-General  of  overlooking  the  proof  of  vast 
embezzlements  co^lmitted  by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan 
and^hitabroy,  and  of  acquitting  them  in  considera- 
tion of  large  sums  of  money  by  which  he  was  bribed, 
exhibited  the  particulars  of  a  siim,  amounting  to 
S,54,105  rupees,  which,  it  affirmed,  the  Grovemor- 
General  accepted,  for  the  appointment  of  Munny 
Begum,  and  Goordass,  to  their  respective  dignities 
and  powers.  In  prosecution  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Council 
to  inquire  into  the  charges  which  were  brought 
against  the  members  of  the  government,  and  to  con- 
trol the  conduct  evea  of  the  highest  officers  of  state, 
it  was  on  the  13th  profiosed,  that  Nuncomar  should 

»  Minutes  of  Evidence  ou-the  TriftJ,  p.  1048. 
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be^  siiininon^  to  appelur  befone  them,  and  c^!^  iupoQ  boqK(  v. 
to  produce  the  grounds  of  his  jaccMsatiop,.    Mr.  Vi^tr^  Qtiavu  2* 
ii^,  instead  of  choosing  to.con&ont  his  accuser,  and  ^TZIT' 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  innocence9  in 
hearing  mod  challenging  the  pretences  of  a  false  ac- 
cusation, resisted  inquiry.     ^*  Before  tiie  question  is 
put,"  says  his  Mnute,  ^^  I  declare  that  I  will,  not  suf- 
fer Nuncomar  to  appear  before  the  Board  as  my  w>, 
cuser.     I  know  what  .belongs  to  the  dignity  and  char^ 
racter  of  the  first  member  of  this  adniinistration.  .  I 
will  not  sit  at  this  Board  in  the  character  of'  a,  cri- 

• 

minal.  Nor  do  I  acknowledge  the  members  of  this 
Board  to  be  my  judges.  I  am  reduced  on  tfais.occa^ 
sion  to  make  the  declaration  that  I;  tegard  General 
Chveringy  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  f'rancis,  as  my 
accusers.''  The  Grovemor*General,  with  Mr.  Bar- 
wdl,  again  recommended  prosecution  at  law,  not  in«^ 
quicy  before  the  Council,  as  the  mode  of  inyestigaiting 
hi^  oonduct.  Again  he  pronounced  the  Council  dis^ 
solved,  and,  together  with  Mr.  Barwell,  quitted*  the 
Board.  Again  the  majority  voted  this  form  of  di^ 
solution  voidy  and  continued  the  inquiry.  Nuncoigar. 
made  positive  dedaration  as  to, the  sums  which. b^ 
himself  had  paid  to  the  Goyemor ;  gave  in  the  name^ 
of  several  persons  who  were  privy  to  tfie  tran^a^pnaj 
and  presented  a  letter,  in  purport  i^om  Mupny  ^  B^gum 
to  himself,  of  which  the  seal,  iipon .  fcqmpaffi ^iV  i^ 
the  Persian  translator  and  his  moonshee,  was  declared 
to  be  authentic ;  and  in  which  a  gift  was  stated  of  two 
lacs  to  the  Governor  from  herself.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence the  Governor  was  called  upon  to  refund  to  the 
Company  the  money  which  he  had  thus  illegally  re- 
ceivdL  But  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  majority 
as  a  council,  and  returned  no  answer. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  inadmissible  than  the 
pretences  of  the  Governor-General  for  stifling  inquiry. 

VOL.  ni.  2  o 
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BOOKV.  What  heallegiod,  ww,  the  digiAj  of  the  acctised,  audi 
Chap.  9.  ^^  bi»eness  of  the  accuser.  If  dignity  ifi  th^  Mcnsed 
._g  be  a  iitifficietit  objectioii  to  inquiry,  the  r^spondl^ty 
of  the  leading  members  of  every  government  is  im- 
mediately destroyed ;  all  fimitatioii  of  thefr  pOWtt  id 
ended;  and  all  restraint  upon  misconduct  in  re- 
nounced. If  the  chcffacter  of  the  accuser  is  bad^  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  advantage  of  the  accused ; 
because  so  much  the  more  easy  it  is  to  eounterbalance 
the  evidence  of  his  testimony*  So  great  may  be  the 
improbability  of  a  charge,  and  so  little  the  Value  of  an 
accuser's  testimony,,  that  the  first  may  outweigh  the 
ktter,  and  preclude  the  propriety  of  any  iurtli^lr  re* 
search.  But  where  the  case  is  in  any  diegree  dif- 
ferent from  this,  the  character  of  the  infonHer  is  b<^ 
a  sufficient  db;fection  to  inquiry.  It  is  oiteti  from 
men  of  the  worst  character,  that  the  mbbt  important 
intdUgence  is  most  likely  to  bie  received ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  in  receiving  it  io  meke  those  abate* 
ments  of  belief  which  the  character  of  the  itkfohmint 
may  appear  to  require.  Perpetual  refeiience  to  the 
courts  of  law,  as  the  only  {dace  Where  ihquilry  into 
the  conduct  of  an  officer  of  government  could  filly 
be  made,  merits  the  highest  condemnation ;  becaudle 
the  conduct  of  a  member  of  goVeniment  tak^  be  evil 
to  idmoflft  any  degree,  mky  involve  hi^  coutalry  in 
min^  and  yet  may  be  incapidble  tf  bein]^  touched  by 
courts  of  law,  constituted  and  co^dtacted  as  those  of 
England.  It  is  another  species  of  superihtendance 
BXid  control  which  ihust  ensure  good  conduct  in 
those  Who  are  vesfted  with  great  public  trusts.  In 
^fiSchdming  the  majority  for  Ms  judges,  the  Govesrttw 
avidled  himsdf  of  an  ambiguity  it  the  word.  They 
did  not  undertake  the  office  Of  judgment.  T%ey 
only  held  it  their  duty  to  inquire,  fdr  the  benefit  of 
those  Who  might  afberWardi;  jtkdge. 
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In  this  case,  the  Govemor-General  was  not  satis-  BOOK  v. 
fied  with  crying  out  against  inquiry.  He  took  the  "^'''.^l 
extraordinary  resolution  of  prosecuting  with  all  the  i^j^ 
weight  of  his  authcMtity  the  man  by  whom  he  was 
accused.  An  indictment,  kt  the  instance*  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, of  Mr. .  Harwell,  of  Mr.  Vansittart, 
of  Mr.  Hastings*  Banyan,  and  of  the  Roy  Royan  or 
head  native  agent  of  finance,  was  preferred  against 
Nuncomar,  together  with  Messrs.  Joseph  and  Fwmcis 
Fowke,  for  a  conspiracy  to  force  a  man  named  Com- 
maul  ad  dien  Khan,  to  write  a  petition  against  the 
parties  to  the  prosecution.  After  an  examination 
before  the  judges,  Mr.  Francis  Fowke  was  dis- 
charged ;  and  Mr.  Barwell,  the  Roy  Royan,  and  the 
Governor's  Banyan,  withdrew  their  names  firom  the 
prosecution.  The  Governor  and  Mr.  Vansittart  per- 
severed; and  Nuncomar  and  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke 
were  held  to  bail  at  their  instance.  "  The  truth  is, 
as  we,"  says  the  minute  of  Clavering,  Monson,  and 
Francis,  on  the  I6th  of  May,  "  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  never  existed  such  a  paper  as  has  been 
sworn  to ;  and  that  every  particular  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  it  is  an  imposition  invented  by  Commaul 
ad  Dien/*  A  few  days  after  this  suspicious,  but  in- 
effectual proceeding,  a  new  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted against  Nuncomar,  At  the  suit  of  a  native,  he 
was  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  and  committed 
to  the  common  gaol.  He  was  tried  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  by  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  convicted, 
and  hanged.  No  ti'Hnsaction  perhaps  of  this  whole 
administration  more  deeply  tainted  the  reputation  of 
Hastings  thian  the  tragedy  of  Nuncomar.  At  the 
momea^t  when  he  stood  forth  a^  the  accuse!*  of  the 
Governor-General,  he  was  charged  with  a  crime,  al- 
leged to  have  teen  committed  five  years  before; 
tried,  and  executed ;  a  proceeding  which  could  not 
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<BOOK  V.  fail  to  generate  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  and  of  an  ina« 
CHAP.g.  bility  to  encounter  the  weight  of  his  testimony,  in 
1776.  *^^  ^^^  whose  power  to  have  prevented,  iP-to  have 
stopped  (if  he  did  not  cause)  the  prosecution,  it  is 
not  easy  to  deny.  As  Hastings,  aware  of  the  sinister 
interpretations  to  which  the  destruction  of  an  ac- 
cuser, in  circumstances  so  extraordinary,  w^uld  as- 
suredly expose  him,  chose  rather  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  those  suspicions,  than  to  meet  the  charges 
by  preventing  or  suspending  the  fate  of  the  accuser ; 
it  is  a  fair  inference,  though  mere  resentment  and 
spite  might  hurry  some  men  to  as  great  an  indiscre- 
tion, that  from  the  accusations  he  dreaded  something 
worse  than  those  suspicions.  Mn  Francis,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1788,  declared  that  the  eflFect  of  this 
transaction  upon  the  inquiries,  carried  on  by  the 
Board  into  the  accusations  against  the  Governor, 
was,  '^  to  defeat  them ;  that  it  impressed  a  general 
terror  on  the  natives  with  respect  to  preferring  accu- 
sations against  men  in  great  power ;  and  that  he  and 
his  coadjutors  were  unwilling  to  expose  them  to 
what  appeared  to  him  and  these  coadjutors,  as  well 
as  themselves,  a  manifest  danger.'' 

The  severest  censures  were  very  generally  passed 
upon  this  trial  and  execution ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
exhibited  as  matter  of  impeachment  against  both 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  Judge  who  presided  in  the 
tribunal.  The  crime  for  which  Nuncomar  was  made 
to  suffer,  was  not  a  capital  offence,  by  the  laws  of 
Hindustan,  either  Moslem  or  Hindu;  and  it  was 
represented  as  a  procedure  full  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, to  render  a  people  amenable  to  the  most  grievous 
^  severities  of  a  law  with  which  they  were  unacquainted^ 
and  from  which,  by  their  habits  and  associations, 
their  minds  were  totally  estranged.    It  was  affirmed ; 
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That  this  atrocious  condemnation  and  execution  were  BOOK  V. 
upon  an  e*r  post  facto  law,  as  the  statute  which  ere-    °^^' 
ated  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  powers  w^s  not  pub-    1776. 
Ushed  till  1774,  and  the  date  of  the  supposed  forgery 
was  in  1770 :  That  the  law  which  rendered  forgery 
capital  did  not  extend  to  India,  as  no  English  statute 
included  the  colonies,  unless  where  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  the  law :  That  Nuncomar,  as  a  native  In- 
dian, for  a  crime  committed  against  another  Indian, 
not  an  Englishman,  or  even  a  European,  was  amen- 
able to  the  native,  not  the  English  tribunals :  That 
the  evidence  adduced  was  not  suflScient  to  warrant 
condemnation :   And  that  although  the  situation  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  placed  with  regard  to  a  man  of 
so  much  power  as  the  Govemor-General  should  have 
suggested  to  the  Judge  peculiar  circumspection  and 
tenderness,   there   was   every   appearance   of  preci- 
pitation ;  and  of  a  predetermination  to  find  him  guilty, 
and  to  cut  him  off.     In  the  defence  which  was  set  up 
by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  Chief  Judge,  in  his  answer 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1787,  he  admitted  that  a  native  inha- 
bitant of  the  provinces  at  large  was  not  ^nenable  to 
the  English  laws,  or  to  the  English  tribunals :  and  it 
was  not  as  such,  he  affirmed,  that  Nuncomar  was 
tnied.     But  he  maintained  that  a  native  inhabitant  of 
the  English  town  of  Calcutta,  which  was  English 
property,  which  had  long  been  governed  by  English- 
men, and  English  laws,  was  amenable  to  the  English 
tribunals,  and  justly,  because  he  made  it  his  voluntary 
choice  to  live  under  their  protection  ;  and  that  it  was 
in  this   capacity^  namely  that  of  an  inhabitant  of 
Calcutta,  that  Nuncomar  suffered  the  penalties  of  the 
English  laws.     If  the  competency  of  the  jurisdiction 
was  admitted,  the  question  of  evidence,  where  evi- 
dence  was  complicated  and  contradictory,  could  not 
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BOOK  V*  admit  of  any  very  clear  and  certain  decision ;  and 
^^^^'  ^'  the  Judge  opposed  the  affirmation  of  its  insufficiency 
1776.  ^y  *^^^  ^^  ^^^  contrary.  He  denied  the  doctrine  that 
an  English  penal  statute  extended  to  the  colonies,  only 
when  that  extension  was  expressed.  The  allegation 
of  precipitation  and  unfairness,  still  further  of  cor- 
ruption, in  the  treatment  of  the  a<;cused,  he  not  only 
denied  with  strong  expressions  of  abhorrence,  but  by 
a  specification  of  circumstances  endeavoured  to  dis* 
prove.  It  was,  however,  affirmed,  that  Nuncoroar 
was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta  at  the  time  when 
the  offisnce  was  said  to  have  been  committed ;  but  a 
prisoner  brought  and  detained  there  by  constraint. 
The  Chief  Justice,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
not  only  was  no  evidence  to  this  fact  exhibited  on 
the  trial,  but  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  that  not 
opposed.  It  does  indeed  appear  that  an  omission, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  framers,  in  the  Charter 
of  Justice  granted  the  Company  in  1753,  had  af- 
forded a  pretext  for  that  extension  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  under  which  Impey 
sheltered  himself.  In  estaUishing  the  civil  court  for 
the  administration  of  the  English  laws,  this  charier 
expressly  excepted  ^'  such  suits  as  shall  be  between 
Indian  natives,  which  shall  be  determined  among 
themselves,  unless  both  parties  consent."  In  esta- 
blishing the  penal  court,  the  reservation  of  the  na- 
tives, having  once  been  expressed,  was  not  repeated ; 
and  of  this  opening  the^  servants  of  the  Company  had 
availed  themselves,  whenever  they  chose,  to  extend 
over  the  natives  the  penalties  of  English  law.  That 
the  intention  of  the  charter  was  conthiry  appeared 
by  its  sanctioning  a  separate  court,  called  the  Phous- 
dary,  for  the  trial  of  all  offences  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants ;  a  court  which,  under  the  intention  of  ren- 
dering natives  as  well  as  English  amenable  to  the 
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Engli^  criizunal  laws,  would  have  been  totally  with-  book  v. 
out  a  purpose.^  Of  the  evidence  it  may  fairly  be  ^'^^'  ^' 
observed,  that  though  the  forgery  was  completely  ^^^ 
proved  by  the  oaths  of  the  witnesses  to  the  prose- 
cution, it  was  as  completely  disproved  by  the  oath^ 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  defence ;  that  there  was  no. 
such  difference  in  the  character  of  the  parties  or  their 
witnesses  as  to  throw  the  balance  greatly  to  either  of 
the  sides ;  and  that  the  preponderance,  if  any,  was 
too  weak,  to  support  an  act  of  so  much  importance 
and  delicacy,  as  the  condemnation  of  Nuncomar. 
Even  after  the  judgment,  the  case  was  not  without  a 
remedy ;  the  execution  might  have  been  staid  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  King  was  known,  and  a  pardon  might 
have  been  obtained.  This  too  the  Court  absolutely 
refused ;  and  proceeded  with  unrelenting  determina- 
tion to  the  execution  of  Nuncomar ;  who,  on  the  5th 
of  August,  with  a  tranquillity  and  firmness  that  never 
were  surpassed,  submitted  to  his  fate,  not  only  amid  the 
tears  and  lamentations,  but  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  on 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  his  countrymen. 

There  was,  perhaps,  enough  to  save  the  authors  of 
this  transaction,  on  the  rigid  interpretation  of  naked 
law.  But  that  all  regard  to  decorum,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  £!nglish  government,  to  substantial  jus- 
tice, to  the  {»«vention  of  misrule,  and  the  detection 
of  ministerial  crimes,  was  sacrificed  to  personal  inte- 
rests»  and  personal  passions,  the  impartial  inquirer 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce.^ 

>  Acoordingly  this  jurisdiodon  had  hitherto  beeo  eierdfted  with  great 
timidity;  and  the  cxmsent  of  the  goyernment  was  always  asked  before 
the  sentence  was  executed »  In  one  case^  and  but  one,  there  had  been  a 
conviction  for  forgery>  but  the  prisoner  was  not  eiecoted — ^he  received  a 
pardon.  See  the  Serentfa  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1778, 
f.  17. 

ft  F6r  the  preceding  charges  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council,  see  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  in 
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BOOK  V.  Among  the  regulations  of  the  financial  system, 
^^^^'  *'  formed  and  adopted  in  1772,  nnder  the  authority  of 
1776;  Mr.  Hastings,  the  seventeenth  article  was  expressed 
in  the  following  words ;  **  That  no  Peshcar,  Banyan, 
or  other  servant  of  whatever  denomination,  of  the 
collector,  or  relation  or  dependant  of  any  such  ser- 
vant, be  allowed  to  farm  lands,  nor  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  hold  a  concern  in  any  farm,  nor  to  be  secu- 
rity for  any  farmer ;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  that  the 
collector  shall  have  countenanced,  approved,  or  con- 
nived at  a  breach  of  this  regulation,  he  shall  stand 
ipso  facto  dismissed  from  his  collectorship."  These 
regulations  had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied 
with  a  running  commentary,  in  a  corresponding  co- 
lumn of  the  very  page  which  contained  the  text  of 
the  law  ;  the  commentary  proceeding  from  the  same 
authority  as  the  law,  and  exhibiting  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  founded.  The  commentary  on  the 
article  in  question,  stated,  that,  "  If  the  collector  or 
any  persons  who  partake  of  his  authority,  are  per- 
mitted to  be  farmers  of  the  country,  no  other  persons 
will  dare  to  be  their  competitors.  Of  course  they 
will  obtain  the  farms  on  their  own  terms*  It  is  not 
fit  that  the  servants  of  the  Com|>any  should  be  dealers 
with  their  masters.  The  collectors  are  checks  on  the 
farmers.  If  they  themselves  turn  farmers,  what 
checks  can  be  found  for  them  ?  What  security  will 
the  Company  have  for  their  property?     Or  where 

1781,  with  its  Appendix  ;  Burke's  Charges  against  Hastings,  No.  8,  and 
Uasdng^^s  Answer  to  the  Eighth  Charge,  with  the  Minates  of  Evidence 
on  the  Trial,  p.  95S^-1001 ;  and  the  Charges  against  Sr  Elijah  Impey, 
exhibited  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  in  1787,  widi 
the  Speech  of  Impey,  in  reply  to  the  first  charge,  printed,  with  an  Ap- 
iwndix,  by  Stockdale,  in  1788.  For  the  execution  and  behariour  of 
Nuncomar,  see  a  very  interesting  Recount,  written  by  the  sheriff  who 
superintended,  and  prijited  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  lor  1788^  His* 
torical  part,  p«  1.57. 
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are  the  ryots  to  look  finr  protection  ? "  ^  Notwith-  BOOK  v. 
standing  this  law,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Hastings's  ^^^^'  ^* 
own  Banyan  had,  in  the  year  1773,  possessed,  or  i^^q^ 
was  concerned  in  the  farm  of  no  less  than  nineteen 
pergunnahs,  or  districts,  in  different  parts  of  Bepgal^ 
the  united  rent-roll  of  which  was  13,33,664  rupees ; 
thai  in  1774,  the  rent-roll  of  the  territory  so  fanned 
was  13,46,152  rupees;  in  1775,  13,679796  rupees; 
that  in  1776,  it  w&s  13,88,346  rupees;  and  in  1777» 
the  last  year  of  the  existing  or  quinquennial  setUe- 
ment,  it  was  14,11,885  rupees*  It  also  appeared 
tliaty  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  he  was  allowed 
to  relinquish  three  of  the  farms,  on  which  there  was 
an  increasing  rent.  This  proceeding  was  severely 
condemned  by  the  Directors ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self, beyond  aflSrming  that  he  had  no  share  in  the 
profits,  and  that  little .  or  none  were  nuide,  alleged 
but  little  in  its  defence*  ^ 

For  the  affairs  of  the  Nabob,  and  that  part  of  the 
business  of  government,  still  transacted  in  his  name^ 
a  substitute  to  Munny  Begum,  and  to  the  plan  super- 
seded by  her  removal,  was  urgently  required.  In  their 
letter  of  the  3d  of  March,  1775,  the  Directors  had 
declared  Mahomed  Reza  Elian  to  be  so  honourably 
cleared  of  the  suspicions  and  charges  with  which  he 
had  been  clouded,  and  Nuncomar  to  be  so  disgraced 
by  his  attempts  to  destroy  him,  that  they  directed  his 
son,  who  was  no  more  than  the  tool  of  the  father,  to  be 
removed  from  his  office ;  and  Mahomed  Reza  Khan 
to  be  appointed  in  his  stead.     It  is  remarkable,  that 

1  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1773 ;  Bengal  Consul- 
tadons,  14th  May,  1778,  p.  18. 

s  Extract  of  Bengal  ftevenue  Consultations,  17th  March,  1775 ;  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  ormted  m  1787 ;  see  also  the  Fifteenth  of  the  Charges 
exhibited  to  Parliament  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  and  his  Answer 
to  the  same. 
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BOOK  V.  the  Directors  were  so  ignorant  of  the  government  of 
^^^^'  *'  India,  which  it  belonged  to  them  to  conduct,  that  they 
-J  776.  ™^3*^<>^^  ^^^  name  of  the  office  of  Goiirdass,  who  was 
the  agent  for  pa3ring  thje  Nabob's  serFdnts,  and  the 
dnbstitute  for  Munny  Begum,  when  any  of  the  affairs 
was  to  be  transacted  to  which  the  'fiction,  of  the 
Nabob's  authority  was  still  apfdied,  for  that  of  the 
officer  who  wag  no  more  than  the  head  of  the  native 
derks  in  the  office  of  revenue  at  Calcutta.  Whei^ 
they  directed  Gourdass  to  be  replaced  by  Blahomed 
fle2a,  they  distinguished  him  by  the  title  of  Roy 
Royan ;  and  thence  enlarged  the  ground  of  cavil  and 
dispute  between  the  contending  parties  in  the  CounciL 
Clavering,  Francis,  and  M onson,  decided  for  uniting 
in  I9ie  hands  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  the  functions 
which  had  been  divided  between  Munny  Begum  and 
Riyah  Gourdass ;  and  as  Rajah  Gourdass,  notwith* 
standing  the  prejudices  against  his  father,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Directors  to  some  inferi(»'  office,  the 
same  party  proposed  to  make  him  Roy  Royan,  and  to 
remove  Rajah  BuUub,  the  sdn  of  Doc^ooh  Ram,  by 
whom  that  (Office  had  hitherto  been  held^ 

As  the  penal  department  of  justice  was  ill  admi* 
nistered  in  the  present  Fousdary  courts  (that  branch 
of  the  late  arrangements  had  totally  failed) ;  and  as 
the  superintendance  of  crimind  justice,  entrusted  to 
the  Governor-General,  as  head  of  the  Nieamnt 
Adaulut,  or  Supreme  Penal  Court  of  Calcutta,  loaded 
him  with  a  weight  of  business,  and  of  responsibility, 
from  which  he  sought  to  be  relieved,  <ihe  majority 
agreed  to  restore  to  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  the  super- 
tntendence  of  penal  jvsCice,  «nd  of  the  native  penal 
courts  thi'ougbout  the  country ;  and  f^  that  puipose 
to  remove  the  seat  of  the  Nizamut  Adaulut  from 
Calcutta  "back  to  M^oorshedabML  Tiie  "Govemor- 
General  agreed  that  the  orders  of  the  Dii'ectors  re- 
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quired  the  removal  of  Gourdass*  from  the  office  which  BOOK  v. 
he  held  undef  Munny  Begum,  and  the  appointment  _.^[lj_l. 


to  that  office  ^  Mahomed  Reza  Khan;  but  he  dis*  ^775, 
sented  from'  all  the  other  parts  of  the  proposed  ar- 
rangecnevt^  abfl  treated  the  renewal  of  the  title  of 
Naih  3ubah,  and  the  affeetation*  of  still  recognizing 
the  Nabob's  government,  as  idle  grimace.  ^  All  the 
arts  of  policy  cannot,^  he  said,  "  conceal  the  power  by  ^ 

which  these  provinces  are  ruled,  nor  can  all  the  arts 
of  sophistry  avail  to  transfer  the  responsibility  to  the 
Nabob ;  when  it  is  as  visible  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
that  every  act  originates  from  our  own  government, 
that  the  Nabob  is  a  mere  pageant  without  the  shadow 
of  authority,  and  even  his  most  consequential  agents 
receive  their  express  nomination  fi*om  the  servants  of 
the  Company.**^  The  opposing  party,  however, 
thought  it  would  be  still  political,  to  jiphold  the  pre- 
text of  **  a  country  government,"  for  managing  all 
discussions  with  foreign  factories.  And  if  ultimately 
it  should,  they  say,  '^  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  country  government  by  force,  the 
Nabob  will  call  upon  us  for  that  assistance,  which  we 
are  bound  by  treaty  to  afford  him,  and  which  may  be 
effectually  employed  in  his  name.**  That  party  pos- 
sessed the  majority  of  votes,  and  their  schemes,  of 
course,  were  carried  into  execution.^  * 

■  How  strange  a  language  this  from  the  pen  of  the  man,  who,  but  a  few 
months  before,  had  represented  the  power  of  the  shadow  of  this  shadow, 
the  Naib  Sabah,  as  too  great  to  exist  with  safety  to  the  Company  in  the 

hands  of  any  man  1 

ft  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Conmiittee  in  1781 ;  and  the  Bengal  Coin 
saltations  10  the  Appendix,  No.  Q. 
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2  Revenue  Regulations. 
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Hastings^  and  returns  to  Europe. 

BOOK  V.  The  state  of  the  regulations  for  collecting  the  re- 
^°^'''  ^'  venue  had  for  some  time  pressed  upon  the  attention 
1775.  •  ^^  '^®  government.  The  lease  of  five  years,  on  which 
the  revenues  had  baen  farmed  in  1772*  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what 
sort  of  course  should  then  be  pursued.  To  remedy 
evils,  which  delayed  not  to  make  themselves  per- 
ceived,  in  the  regulations  of  1772»  a  considerable 
change  had  been  introduced  in  1773  :  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  collectors  was  abolished :  The  pro- 
vinces (Chittagong  and  Tipperah  remaining  under 
the  original  sort  of  management,  that  of  a  chief) 
were  formed  into  six  grand  divisions,  Calcutta, 
Burdwan,  Moorshedabad,  Dinagepore,  Dacca,  and 
Patna:  In  each  of  these  divisions  (Calcutta  excepted, 
liar  w)rich  two  members  of  the  council  aad  three  su- 
peiior  servants,  under  the  name  of  a  committee  of  re- 
venile^  we^e  appointed)  a  council  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  a  chirf,  and  four  senior  servant$a  to  whom 
powers  were  oMifid^  th6  same,  in  general,  with 
tliose  fbrmerly  enjoyed  by  the  colkctors :  They  ex- 
ercised a  command  over  ak  the  oflicers  and  affaiis  of 
Mvenue,  within  the  division:  The  members  super- 
intended in  rotation  the  dvil  courts  ctf  justice,  called 
Saidder  Adaulut  t  The  couacik  appointed  d^uties, 
or  n^hSi  to  the  subordiiiate  districts  of  the  division : 
These  naibs^  who  wiere  viAthres,  and  called  ako  aicmils, 
both  supeiidtMded  th<»  woric  of  realikii^  tbe  i^venue, 
Knd  held  courts  of  fiscal  judicature^  odled  courts  of 
D&anee  Adttultit :  The  decxsioas  of-Aese  cmnrts  were 
subject  by  appeal  to  the  review  of  die  provincial 
-MiMs  df  Sudd^  Adattkt ;  which  decided  in  the  last 


Failure  of  the  Quinquennial  Lean-  3 

Tesort  to  the  value  of  1000  rupees,  but  under  appeal  BOOK  V. 
to-  the  Court  of  Sudder  Duanee  Adaulut  at  Calcutta,     °^^'  ^' 


in  all^  caae9  which  exceeded  that  amount.  Even  this  ms. 
scheme  was  declared  to  be  only  intermediate,  and 
preparatory  to  an  ultimate  measure,  according  to 
which,  while  the  local  management,  except  in  those 
districts  which  might  be  let  entire  to  the  2iemindar8 
OT  rcn^Qsible  fiutners,  should  be  performed  by  a  duan^ 
(^  aiunil^  a  committee  of  revenue,  sitting  at  the 
Pi^dency,  should  fi)rm  a  grand  revenue  office,  and 
auperintend  the  whole  collections  of  the  country.^ 
Sudi  were  the  alterations  adopted  in  177S, 

At  an  early  period,  under  the  five  years'  settlement, 
it  was  perodved,  that  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  had 
contracted  for  nuHre  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  c(dlections  fell  short  of  the  engagements  even  for 
the  first  year  i  and  the  farms  had  been  let  upon  a  pro^ 
gressive  rent  The  Governor-General  was  now  ac* 
cused  by  his  colleagues  of  having  deodved  his  ho* 
nouraUe  masters  by  holding  up  to  their  hopes  a  re^* 
venue  which  could  not  be  obtained.  He  defended 
himself  by  a  plea  which  had,  it  cannot  be  deiaedt 
considcfiable  weight ;  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that 
tlie  natives  were  acaquainted .  with  thi  value  of 
the  lands,  and  other  sources  of  the  revenue;  and 
that  a  regard  to  their  own  interests  woold  prevent 
them  firom  ei^aging  for  iaare  than  those  sources 
would  affiird.  It  was  contended  with  no  less  justice 
on  the  other  side>  that  there  was  a  class  of  persons 
who  had  nothing  to  lose ;  to  whom  the  handU^  of 
the  revenues,  and  power  over  those  who  paid  them, 
though  for  a  single  year,  was  an  object  of  dedre ;  and 
wliom,  as  diey  had  no  intention  to  pay  what  they 
promised,  the  extent  of  the  promise  could  not  resti^n. 

)  S»th  R«pon  of  tfa0  SdiCfe  Comnittee,  ITSl,  Apptodtz,  No.  1. 
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BOOK  V.  The  failure  of  exaggerated  hopes  was  tiot  the  onljr 
Chap.  3.  ^^jj  whereof  the  farm  by  auction  was  accuseds  The 
1775.  2iemindars;  through  whose  agency  the  revenues  of 
the  districts  had  formerly  been  realized,  and  whose 
office  and  authority  had  generally  grown  into  here-' 
ditary  possessions,  comprising  both  an  estate  and'  H 
magistracy,  or  even  a  species  of  sovereignty,  when 
the  territory  and  jurisdiction  were  large ;  were  either 
thrown  out  of  their  possessions ;  or,  from  an  ambi- 
tion to  hold  the  situation  which  had  given  opulence 
and  rank  to  their  families,  perhaps  for  generations, 
they  bid  for  the  taxes  more  than  the  taxes  could 
enaUe  them  to  pay ;  and  reduced  themselves  by  the 
bargain  to  poverty  and  ruin.  When  the  revenues 
were  farmed  to  the  Zemindars,  these  contractors  were 
induced  to  turn  upon  the  ryots,  and  others  from 
whMi  their  collections  were  levied,  the  same  rack 
which  was  applied  to  themselves.  When  they  were 
farmed  to  the  new  adventurer,  who  looked  only  to  a 
temporary^  profit,  and  who  had  no  interest  in  the  per* 
manent  prosperity  of  a  people  with  whom  he  had  no 
permanent  connexion,  every  species  of  ^exaction  to 
which  no  punishment  was  attached^  or  of  which  the 
punishmi^nt  could  by  artifice  be  evaded,  was  to  him 
a  fountain  of  gain. 

After  several  acrimonious  debates,  the  Governor* 
general  proposed  that  the .  separate  opinions  of  the 
Members  of  the  Council,  on  the  most  eligible  plan  for 
levying  the  taxes  of  the  country^  should  be  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Directors.  And  on  the  38th  of  March*  1 773^ 
a  draught,  signed  by  him  and  Mr.  Barwell,  was  pre* 
pared  foir  transmission*  The  leading  principle  of  this 
proposal  was;  that  the  several  districts  should  be 
farmed  on  leases  for  life,  or  for  two  joint  lives,  allowing 
a  preference  to  the  Zemindar,  as  often  as  his  offer  was 
not  greatly  inferior  either  to  that  of  other  candidates. 
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or  the  real  value  of  the  taxes  to  be  let.    The  plan  book  v« 
of  *he  other  Members  of  the  Council  was  not  yet  ^^^^'  ^' 
prepared.      They  contented  themselves    with  some    177$; 
severe  reflections  upon  the  imperfections  of  the  ex- 
isting system,  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the 
evils  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,^  and  an 
expresssion  of  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  in- 
consistency of  the  Gk)vernor-G€neraI,  in  praising  and 
defending  that  system,  while  he  yet  recommended 
another,  by  which  it  would  be  wholly  suppressed. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1776,  Mr.  Francis  entered 
a  voluminous  minute,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
record  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the  ancient 
government  of  the  country,  and  the  means  of  en- 
suring its  future  prosperity.  Of  the  measures  which 
he  recommended,  a  plan  for  realizing  the  revenue  con- 
stituted the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  poison. 
Without  much  concern  about  the  production  of  proof, 
he  assumed  as  a  basis  two  things ;  first,  that  the 
<^inion  was  erroneous,  which  ascribed  to  the  Sove- 
reign the  property  of  the  land ;  and  secondly,  that 
the  property  in  question  belonged  to  the  Zemin- 
darsu  Upon  the  Zemindars,  as  proprietors,  he  ac- 
cordingly proposed  that  a  certain  land-tax  should  be 
levied ;  that  it  should  be  fixed  once  for  all ;  and  held 
.as  peipetual  and  invariable. 

This  was  the  principle  and  essence  of  his  plan ; 
and  the  reasonings  by  which  he  supported  it  were  the 
cpmmon  reasonings  which  prove  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tainty in  levyinfo;  contributions  for  the  use  of  the 
state.  But  Mr.  Francis  misapplied  a  common  term. 
By  certainty,  in  matters  of  taxation,  is  not  meant  se- 

>  "  In  the  course  of  three  yeart  moce,  we  think  it  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended, that  the  contioaed  operation  of  this  system  will  have  reduced 
the  country  in  general  to  such  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  as  no  future  al* 
deration  will  be  sufficient  to  retrieve.*^  Extract  of  a  Minlite  from  Gene* 
ral  CUnreringi  GoL  Mooson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  March  21, 1775. 


6  JPlim  proposed  by  Mr.  Frmdi. 

BOOR  V.  tMffity  for  ever  dgninst  inci^ease  of  taxation.  Taxes 
^"^^'  ^'  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  certain,  and  yet  liable 
1776;.  to  be  increased  at  the  will  of  the  legislature.  For 
certainty  it  is  enough,  that  under  any  existing  enact* 
ment  of  the  legislature,  the  sum  which  every  man 
has  to  pay  should  depend  upon  definite,  cognosciUe 
circumstances.  The  window-tax,  for  example,  is  a 
certain  tax;  though  it  may  be  increased  or  dimi^ 
hished,  not  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  leg^^atnre ; 
but  by  altering  the  number  of  his*  windows  at  the 
-pleasure  of  the  individual  who  pays  it.  By  the  com- 
mon reasonings' to  prove  the  advantages  of  certainty 
in  taxes,  Mr.  Francis,  therefore,  proved  nothing  at 
all  against  the  power  of  increasing  them.  The  sa- 
ored  duty  of  keeping  taxation  in  general  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  rests  upon  equally  strongs 
l>ut  very  different  grounds. 

Into  the  subordinate  arrangements  of  the  scheme, 
'  it  belongs  not  to  the  present  purpose  to  enter.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  state,  that  Mr.  Francis  proposed  to 
protect  the  ryots  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the 
Zemindars,  by  prescribed  forms  of  leases,  in  India 
known  by  the  name  6f  pottahs ;  that  he  condemned 
the  provincial  councils,  and  recommended  local  su* 
pervisors,  to  superintend,  for  a  time,  the  executive 
as  well  as  judicial  business  of  the  collections ;  a  bu- 
siness, which,  by  the  arrangements  made  with  the 
Zemindars  and  the  ryots,  he  trusted  would  in  a  great 
measure  soon  perform  itself.  On  opium  and  salt,  of 
which  the  monopoly  had  generally  been  disposed  of 
by  contract,  he  proposed  that  government  should  con*- 
tent  itself  with  a  duty ;  and  terminate  a  large  amount 
of  existing  oppressions  by  giving  freedom  to  the 
trade.^ 


.  1  Report  ot  supra,  and  Appendix,  No.  14  «iHi  15 :  see  also  a  pahl^- 
catioD  entitM  Onfj^mX  tfiautes  of  cbe  Goramw-Geiierai  mid  Cotacii 
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That  the  r^ulations  whidi  had  been  adopted  for  BOOK  V. 
the  admimstration  of  jurtioe  among  the  natives  weie  ^^''  ^' 
extremdy  defective,  all  parties  admitted  and  com-  1776. 
plained.  That  robbery  and  other  crimes  so  greatly 
prevailed,  was  owing,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Frands^ 
to  the  reduction  of  the  aiithOTity  of  the  Zemindars^ 
These  officers  had  formerly  exercised  a  penal  con* 
trol,  which  Mr.  fVancis  maintained  was  fully  judicial; 
which  had  reference,  as  Mr.  Hastings  affirmed,  to. 
nothing  but  police.  As  a  cure  lor  the  existing  dis* 
orders,  Mr.  Francis  recommended  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  powers  to  the  Zenundars,  who,  in  the 
case  of  robbery  and  theft,  were  obliged,  under  the^ 
ancient  government,  to  make  compensation  to  the 
party  wronged ;  and  in  the  case  of  murders  and  riots, 
were  liable  to  severe  mulcts  at  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hastings,  who  judged  more  wisdiy  what 
effects  zMdindary  jurisdiction  had  produced,  or  was 
likely  to  produce,  treated  this  as  a  remedy  which  watf 
&r  from  adequate  to  the  disease.  In  conjunction 
with  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  he  formed  the  draught  of  a 
bin  for  an  act  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the 
dvil  judicature  of  BengaL  It  was  communicated  to 
the  Coundl  on  the  S9th  of  May.  In  this  plan  of 
the  Chief  Governor  and  Chief  Judge,  it  was  proposed, 
that  in  each  of  the  seven  divisions,  into  whidh,  includ-- 
ing  Chittagong,  the  country  had  been  already  dis- 
tributed, two  courts  of  record  should  be  established ; 
that  one  should  be  denominated  ^  The  Court  of  Pro- 
vincial Council ;"  that  it  should  in  each  instance  con- 
sist of  a  President  and  three  Councillors,  chosen  by 
the  Governor-General  and  Council,  among  the  senior 

of  Fort  William,  by  Philip  Fraocis,  £sq.  For  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
Zemindar  and  Kyot,  see  i.  271 ;  and  forthe  interest  which  the  Zemindar 
bad  in  the  land,  see  the  considerations  addaced  on  the  introduction  of 
tke  KDiindary  system  during  the  administrstioo  of  LordComwallis. 


8  Power  restored  to  Hustings. 

BOOK  V.  servants  of  the  Companj ;  and  have  summary  juris' 
Chap.  3*  ^i^^q^  Ju  aji  pecuniary  suits  which^  regarded  the 

1775;  Company,  either*  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of 
any  person  indebted  to  them  or  employed  in  their  ser- 
vice : .  that  the  other  of  these  courts  should  be  called 
the  Adaulut  Dewanny  Zillajaut;  should  consist  of 
one  judge,  chosen,  for  his  knowledge  in  the  language 
and  constitutions  of  the  country,  by  the  'Governor 
and  Council,  from  among  the  senior  servants  of  the' 
Company ;  and  should  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
trespass  or  damage,  rents,  debts,  arid  in  general  of  att 
pleas  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  belongi)ig  to  parties 
dUySerent  from  those  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  Provincial  Council.  In  this  draught  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  criminal  branch  of  judi- 
cature among  the  natives,  which  had  been  remitted 
to  the  nominal  government  of  the  Nabob,  and  exer- 
cised under  the  superintendence  of  Mahomed  Reza 
Khan,* 

Early  in  November,  1776,  Colonel  Monson  died; 
and  as  there  remained  in  the  Council  iafter  that  event, 
only  the  Governor«-General  and  Mr^  Harwell  on  the 
one  part,  with  General  Clavering  and  Mr.  Francis  on 
the  other,  the  casting  vote  of  the  Gk>vernor*General 
turned  the  balaince  on  his  side,  and  restored  to  him 
the  direction  of  government. 

In  the^consultation  of  the  1st  of  November  he  had 
entered  a  minute,  in  which  he  proposed,  as  a  foundar 
tion  for  new*  modelling  the  plan  of  collection,  that  an 
investigation  should  be  instituted  for  ascertaining  the 
actual  state  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  particularly  of 
that  great  and  principal  source,  the  lands.  As  the 
mode  of  letting  by  auction,  which  had  produced  in- 


1  See  Francis's  Minute,  ut  supra^  and  the  Draught  of  Hastings's  Bill; 
Report,  u(  supra,  A|^Madlx,  No.  IS. 
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convemence,  was  'meant  to  be  discontiiiued,  and  the  book  v. 
mode  of  letting  by  valuation  to  be  adopted  in  it»  ^"^^•^' 
stead,  the  Governor-General  vi^as  of  opnion,  that  as  me* 
accurate  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  subject  of 
valuation  ought  first  to  be  obtained.  He  proposed  ' 
that  this  inquiry  should  be  assigned  as  an  exclusive 
duty  to  particular  agents ;  that  two  coventinted  ser* 
rants  of  the  Company  should,  be  chosen,  with  an  ade- 
quate app(Hntment  of  native  officers ;  and  that  their 
business  should  be  to  collect  the  accounts  of  the  Ze- 
mindars,  the  fanners,  and  ryots,  to  obtain  such  infor- 
mation^ as  the  Provincial  Councils  could  impart ;  to 
depute,  when  expedient,  native  officers,  into  the  dis* 
tricts  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry ;  and  to  arrange  and 
digest  the  accumulated  materials.  The  use  of  this 
knowledge  would  be  to  assess  the  lands  in  proportion 
to  their  value,  and  to  protect  the  ryots,  by  equitable 
agreements,  or  pottahs,  imposed  upon  the  Zemindars. 
The  Governor-General  finally  proposed,  for  the  sake 
as  he  said  of  dispatch,  that  all  orders  issued  from  the 
office,  in  execution  of  such  measures  as  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  should  be  written. in  his 
name ;  and  that  the  control  oj^  the  office  should  be 
confided  to  his  care. 

As  every  proposal  made  by  the  Governor-General 
was  an  object  of  attack  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Board,  this  measure  introduced  as  usual  a  long  train 
of  debate  and  altercation.  Mr.  Francis  (Ejected, 
1.  That  the  inquiry  proposed  was  altogether  useless; 
as  a  rate  of  impost,  extracting  from  the  lands  their  ut-* 
most  value,  would  be  cruel  to  the  people,  and  ruinous 
to  the  state;  while,  under  a  moderate  assessment, 
disproportion  between  the  rate  and  the  value  was 
worthy  of  little  regard ;  2.  That  if  an  accurate  va- 
luation were  useful,  it  ought  to  have  been  obtained 
through  the   Committee  of  Circuit;  by  whom  the 
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BOOK  V.  lands  were  let  at  auction,  tor  the  professed  purpose  of 
^"^^'  ^'  ascertaining  theif  highest  value ;  S.  That  the  inquiry 
1776.  would  be  unavailing,  because  the  Zemindars,  farmers, 
and  rjots  would  not  give  true  accounts ;  4.  That  if 
real  accounts  were  capable  of  being  obtained,  they 
would  be  so  voluminous,  intricate,  and  defective,  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  drawing  from  them  any 
accurate  conclusion ;  5.  That  a  valuation  of  land, 
if  accurately  obtained,  is  only  true  for  one  particular 
year,  not  for  any  future  oiie ;  and  6.  That  with  re- 
gard to  the  ryots,  while  the  proposed  pottahs  were 
iD-calculated  to  afford  them  protection,  the  interest 
of  the  Zemindars,  if  their  lands  were  restored  under  a 
moderate  and  invariable  tax,  would  yield  the  best  se- 
curity  to  the  husbandman,  from  wiL  exertions  the 
value  of  the  land  arose.  A  furious  minute  was  en* 
tered  by  General  Clavering,  in  which  he  arraigned 
the  measure  as  an  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Council 
^  the  ordering,  management,  and  government  of  the 
territorial  acquisitions,^'  and  as  an  illegal  usurpation 
of  the  powers  that  were  vested  exclusively  in  the 
Board.  This  accusation  was  founded  upon  the  pro- 
{K)sal  about  the  letters  and  the  control  of  the  office. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  knowing  the  jealousy  with 
which  any  proposal  of  a  new  power  to  himself  would 
be  viewed  by  the  hostile  party,  and  the  imputations 
to  which  it  would  give  birth,  the  Governor-General 
should  have  embarrassed  his  scheme  with  a  condition, 
invidious,  and  not  essential  to  its  execution.  That 
the  objections  were  Mvolous  or  invalid,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive.  Though  the  inequalities  6£  some  taxes  re« 
dress  themselves  in  time,  it  is  a  mischievous  notion 
that  inequality  in  the  imposing  of  taxes  is  not  an 
evil :  Every  inequality  in  the  case  of  a  new  imposition, 
is  an  act  of  oppression  and  injustice :  And  Hastings 
shewed  that  in  the  case  of  India^  where  the  land- 
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hcMer  paid  nine^tenths  of  the  produce  of  iEhe  land  to  BOOR  V. 
government,  inequality  might  proddce  the  most  cruel  ^"^^'  ^- 
cq^furession.     If  the  Committee  of  Circuit  had  fisllen    n^^^, 
short  of  procuring  an   accurate  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  the  revenue,  that  could  be  no  reason  why 
better  information  should  not  be  obtained.     Though 
it  was  acknowledged,  that  inquiry  would  be  difficult, 
and  its  results  ddfective,  it  is  never  to  be  admitted 
that,  where  perfect  knowledge  cannot  be  obtained, 
knowledge,  though  imperfect,  is  of  no  advantage.    If 
it  were  allowed,  as  it  was  not,  that  the  interest  of  the 
Zemindars  would  have  been  sudi,  upon  the  plan  (^ 
IVIr.  Francis,  as  Mr.  Francis  supposed;  it  is  not  true 
that  men  will  be  governed  by  their  real  interests, 
where  it  is  certain  that  they  are  incapable  of  under* 
stfipading  those  interests;  where  those  interests  ai« 
distant  and  speak  only  to  tilie  judgment,  while  they 
are  opposed  by  othei's  that  operate  immediately  upon 
the  passions  and  the  senses.     As  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral had  not  proposed  that  letters  from  the  office 
issued  in  his  name  should  relate  to  any  thing  Init  ser- 
vices which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Coundl, 
he  insisted  that  they  no  more  implied  an  usurpation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Council  than  the  letters  written 
in  his  own  name,  in  the  discharge  of  his  function,  by 
any  officer  who  was  vested  with  a  trust.    The  per- 
nicious purposes  to  wbidi  it  was  in  vague  and  gene* 
•  ral  terms  affirmed  that  such  a  power  might  be  con- 
verted, it  is  not  easy  to  understand.     And  the  odium 
which  it  was  attempted  to  cast  upon  the  inquiry,  by 
r^resenting  it  as  a  preparation  for  exacBng  the  ut- 
most possible  revenue  from  the  lands,  and  dispossessing 
the  Zemindars,  Hastings  answered,  and  sufficiently, 
by  a  solemn  declaration,  that  no  such  intention  was 
entertained. 

By  the  ascendancy,  now  restored  to  the  Govemor- 
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BOOK  V.  General,  the  office  was  established.  Orders  were 
^"^^'  ^'  transmitted  to  the  Provincial  Councils ;  and  native 
1777.  officers^  called  aumeens,  were  sent  to  collect  accoants, 
and  to  obtain  information  in  the  districts.  The  first 
incidents  which  occurred  were  complaints  against 
those  aumeens,  for  injurions  treatment  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  the  opposing  party  were  careful  to 
place  these  accusations  in  the  strongest  possible  Ught. 
From  the  aumeens,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  ar- 
rived of  frequent  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Ze- 
mindarry  agents,  and  others,  to  afford  information ; 
or  even  to  show  their  accounts. 

The  five-years'  leases  expired  in  April,  1777;  and 
the  month  of  July  of  that  year  had  arrived  before  any 
' '  i^n  for  the  current  and  future  jears  had  yet  been 
determined.  -  By  acknowledgement  of  all  parties,  the 
country  had  been  so  grievously  over-taxed,  as  to  have 
been  altogether  unable  to  carry  up  its  '  payments  to 
the  level  of  the  taxation.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Accountant-General,  dated  the  12th  of 
July,  1777,  the  remissions  upon  the.  five  years'  leases 
amounted  to  llS.lacs  799^76  rupees;  and  the  balances, 
of  which  the  greater  part  were  wholly  irrecoverable, 
amounted  to  129  lacs  26,910  rupees.  In  his  minute, 
on  the  office  of  inquiry,  Mr.  BarweU  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  "impoverished  state  of  the  country 
loudly  pleaded  for  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  as  ab- 
solutely requisite  for  its  future  welfare."^  In  the  mean ' 
time  dispatches  arrived,  by  which  it  was  dedared, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors,  after  considering  the 
plans,  both  th^t  of  the  Governor-General  for  letting 

1  Mr.  Shore  (Lord  Tbignoaoutb)  said  in  hit  valaable  Minute  on  the 
^Revenues  of  Bengal,  dated  June,  1789,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  1, 
to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  India  Affairs  in  1810,  that "  the 
settlement  of  1772,  before  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  existed^  h^  be« 
li^ved,  no  where,  upon  its  original  tenns.'' 
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the  lands  on  leases  for  lives,  and  that  of  Mr,  Francis  BOOK  V. 
for  establishing  a  fixed,  invariable  rent,   "  did,  for  ' 

many  weighty  reasons,  think  it  not  then  adviseable  to     1777. 
adopt  either  of  those  modes,"  but  directed  that  the 
lands  should  be  let  for  one  year  on  the  most  advan- 
tageous terms;  that  the  way  of  auction,  however, 
should  no  more  be  used ;  that  a  preference  should  al- 
ways be  given  to  natives  resident  on  the  spot ;  and 
that  no  European,  or  the  banyan  of  any  European, 
should  have  any  share  in  farming  the  revenues.     On 
the  ISth  of  July  it  was  determined  that  the  following 
plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  year ;  that  the  lands 
should  be  offered  to  the  old  Zemindars  on  the  rent- 
roll  6t  assessment  of  the  last  year,  or  upon  a  new  es- 
timate formed  by  the  Provincial  Council;  that  for 
such  lands  as  should  not  in  this  manner  find  a  renter, 
the  Provincial  Councils  should  receive  sealed  propo- 
sab  by  advertisement ;  that  the  salt  farms  should  be 
let  upon  sealed  proposals,  a  preference  being  given  to 
the  Zemindar  or  farmer  of  the  lands  on  which  the 
salt  was  made ;  that  security  should  not  be  asked  of 
the  Zemindars,  but  a  part  of  their  lands  be  sold  to 
discharge  their  balances.     Mr.  Francis  objected  to 
the  rent-roll  of  last  year  as  too  high ;  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings admitted  the  justice  of  the  observation  w;ith  re- 
gard  to  a  part  of  the  lands,  where  abatement  would 
be  required ;  but  thought  it  good,   in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  try  in  how  many  cases  the  high  rent,  for 
which  persons  were  found  to  engage,  would  be  re- 
garded as  not  more  than  the  taxes  would  enable  them 
to  pay.     Instead  of  sealed  proposals,  which  he  justly 
denominated  a  virtual  auction,  Mr.  Francis  recom- 
mended a    settlement   by  the  Provincial  Councils. 
And  he  wished  the  manufacture  of  salt  to  be  left  t6 
the  holder  or  renter  of  the  lands  where  it  was  made ; 
the  govelntrnient  requiring  nothing  but  a  duty.     With 
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14  Directors  censure  the  Office  of ^  Inquiry^ 

BOOE  V.  these  proposals  the  GovenKHr-General  sonified  no  dis-* 

^^^^'^  position  to  comply ;  but,  after  fresh  commands  from 

J  777.    England,  the  average  of  the  collections  of  the  three 

preceding  years  was  made  the  basis  of  ihe  new  en* 

gagements. 

In  their  letter  of  the  4th  of  July,  1777,  the  Di-^ 
rectors  made  the  following  severe  reflations  on  the 
institution  of  the  Office  of  inquiry,  and  the  separate 
authority  which  the  Govemor-^General  Iwd  taken  to 
himself.  ^^  Our  surprise  and  concern  were  greM  OA 
finding  by  our  Govemor-General*s  tninute  of  1st  Nd« 
vember,  1776,  that  after  more  than  seven  yeans'  in* 
iqestigation,  information  is  stiU  so  inooioplete,  as  to 
render  another  innovation,  still  more  ^extraorcfinary 
than  any  of  the  former,  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  the  fbrmaticm  of  a  new  settlement.  In  1769,  su-> 
pervisofs  were  appointed  professedly  to  investigate 
the  subject :  In  1770,  controUng  councils  of  revenue 
were  instituted;  In  1773,  the  office  of  Naib  Duan 
was  abolished,  natives  were  discarded,  and  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Circuit  formed,  who,  we  were  told,  pre*- 
cisely  and  di&tinctly  ascertained  what  was  necessary 
to  be  known :  And  now,  in  1777,  two  junior  ser- 
vants, with  the  asslstanoe  of  a  few  natives,  are  em* 
ployed  to  collect  and  digest  nuiteriala,  which  have 
already  undergone  the  collection,  inspection,  and  re* 
'  visi(m,  of  so  many  of  our  servants  of  all  denomina* 
tionsr-*>We  should  have  hoped,  that  when  you  knew 
our  sentiments  respecting  the  conduct  of  our  late  ad- 
ministration, in  delegating  separate  powers  to  their 
President,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  us 
further  trouble  on  such  occasions ;  but,  to  our  ccm- 
cem,  we  find,  that  no  sooner  was  our  Coundl  re- 
duced, by  the  death  of  Colonel  Monson,  to  a  number 
which  rendered  the  President^  casting  vote  of  con* 
sequence  to  him»  than  he  examed  it  to  invest  hiiS'* 
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self  with  an  iniprc^r  degree  of  power  in  the  busi-  BOOK  v. 
nesB  of  the  revenue^  which  he  could  never  have  ex-  z""^^* 
pected  from  other  authority."^  1777. 

The  dame  mode  of  settlement  was  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  till  1781 ;  when  a  plan  destined  for 
permanence  was  adopted  and  employed.^ 

When  Mr.  Hastmgs  was  in  the  deepest  depression, 
undar  the  ascendancy  of  his  opponents,  a  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Madeane,  departed  £br  England,  and 
was  entrusted  with  a  variety  of  confidential  affairs^ 
as  the  private  agent  of  the  Govemor-GeneraL    For 
the  measures  adopted  against  the  Rohillas,  Hastings 
had  been  censured  by  the  Courts  of  both  Directors 
and  Proprietors :  And  the  Court  of  Directors  had  re* 
solved  to  address  the  King  for  his  removal.    Upon 
this  severe  procedure,  a  Court  of  Proprietors  was 
again  convened ;  a  majority  of  whom  appeared  averse 
to  carry  the  condemnation  to  so  great  an  extent ;  and 
▼otedf  that  the  resolution  of  the  Directors  should  be 
reconsidered.      The  business  remained  in  suspense 
for  some  months,  when  Mr.  Madeane  informed  the 
Court  of  Directors,  that  he  was  empowered  to  tender 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hastings.     If  he  resigned,  a 
m&re  majority  of  the  Prbpnetars,  who  appeared  to  be 
on  his  side,  could  restore  him  to  the  service.    If  he 
was  dismissed,  a  mere  majority  would  not  be  sufS* 
cient.     In  the  letters  by  which  the  authority  of 
Mn  Madeane    was  conv^ed,  confidential  commu- 
nicatians  upon  other  subjects  were  contained.     On 
thb  account   he  represented    the  impossibility    of 
his  imparting  them  openly  to  the  Court;  but  pro- 
posed, if  they  would  appoint  a  confidential  Committee 

1  Skth  Report,  ut  SBpra,  Appendix,  No.  11,  12, 13, 14, 15, 16,  fiir 
Dtttes  of  iheGovenior«General  ftod  Couadl  of  Fort  William,  by  Pfailm 
Frands,  Esq. 

*  Fifth^Repgrt  of  the  Commietee  of  Indian  Affairs,  181$,  p.  8. 
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BOOK  V.  of  Directory,  to  commumcate  to  them  what  was  ne- 
^"^^^  ^'  cessary  for  their  satisfaction*  The  Chairman,  De- 
1777,  puty  Chairman,  and  another  Director  were  named« 
They  reported,  that  they  had  seen  Mr.  Hastings's 
instructions  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  and  that  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Macleane,  for  the  proposed  pro- 
ceeding, was  clear  and  sufficient.  Mr.  Vansittarty 
and  Mr.  Stewart,  both  in  the  intimate  fri^idship  and 
confidence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  gave  evidence,  that  di- 
rections, perfectly  correspondent  to  this  written  au- 
thority, had  been  given  in  their  presence.  The  two 
Chairmen  alone  concurred  in  the  report.  The  third 
Director  regarded  not  the  authority  as  sufficiently 
proved.  The  directors  proceeded  upon  the  report : 
The  resignation  was  formally  accepted :  And  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Hastings  was  diosenC  Mr*  Wheler 
was  named;  presented  to  the  King  for  his  ^pro- 
bation ;  and  accepted.  General  Clavering,  as  senior 
Member  of  the  Council,  was  empowered  to  occupy 
the  chair  till  Mr.  Wheler  should  arrive.  And  on  €be 
19th  of  June,  1777,  intelligence  of  these  proceedings 
was  received  in  Bengal. 

A  scene  of  confusion,  well  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  fatal  con3equences,  ensued.  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  now  possessed  the  power  of  the  Council,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  his  agent ;  and  de- 
clared his  resolution  not  to  resign.  General  Clavering 
claimed  the  attributes  of  supremacy ;  and  summoned 
the  Members  of  Council  to  assemble  under  his  au- 
spices. Mr.  Barwell  attended  upon  the  summons  of 
the  one,  and  Mr.  Francis  upon  that  of  the  other ;  and 
two  parties,  each  claiming  the  supreme  authority, 
were  now  seen  in  action  one  against  the  other.  An 
appeal  to  arms  appeared,  in  these  circumstances,  the 
Qnly  medium  of  decision ;  and  Mr.  Hastings  showed 
his  resolution  to  stand  the  result.     The  other  party. 
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.   it  is  probaible,  felt  their  influence  inferior  to  his.     At  BOOK  V. 
any  rate  thejr  declined  tlie  desperate  extremity  of  a  ^°*'*'^L  -^ 
civil  war ;  and  finally  offered  to  abide  the  award  of    li^^. 
the  Supreme  Court.     The  judges  decided  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  not  vacated  his  office.     This  transac- 
tion was  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  a  charge 
against  him  by  those  who  moved  for  his  impeach^ 
ment ;  but  he  accused  the  Directors  of  rashness  and 
injustice,  in  taking,  such  important  steps  upon  evi- 
dence which  he  affirmed  would  have  been  held,  in  a 
court  of  justice,  insufficient  to  maintain  a  decision  for 
the  transference  of  an   article  of  property  of  the 
smallest  amount.^ 

The  power  recovered  by  the  Governor-General,  and 
thus  strenuously  retained,  was  exhibited  in  other 
triumphs,  of  slender  importance.  One  of  the  first 
mortifications  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  upon  ,  ^ 
the  arrival  of  the  hostile  councillors,  was  the  recall 
of  his  agent,  Mr.  Middleton,  firom  the  office  of  resi^ 
dent  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  It  was  now  his  time 
to  retort  the  humiliation ;  and  on  the  Ski  of  December, 
1776,  he  moved  in  Covncil,  **  that  Mr.  Bristow 
should  be  recalled  from  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  and  that  Mr.  Middleton  be  restored  to  the 
office  of  resident.''  So  far  from  imputing  any  blame 
to  Mr.  Bristow,  the  (Tovemor-G^neral  acknowledged, 
that  he  had  commanded  his  esteem.  As  the  ground 
of  his  proceeding,  he  stated  that  Mr.  Middleton  had 
been  removed  from  his  office  without  allegation  of 
fault ;  that  he  had  a  greater  confidence  in  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton than  in  Mr.  Bristow,  and  as  the  respon- 
sibility was  laid  upon  him,  it  was  but  just  that  his 
agehts  should  be  chosen  by  himself.     The  measure 

-.1  ^imh  Iteport,  Select  Committee^  1783,  ^d  Appendix,  No.  107, 
108, 109, 112, 113, 114, 1X5;  See  also  the  Charges,  No.  9,  and  th« 
Answer  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

VOL.  IV.  G 


|g  The  Directors  disapprove 

BOOR  V.  was  vehemently  opposed  hj^  General  Clavering  and 
Chap.  s.  j|y|j,  jprjmds ;  the  usual  violence  of  altercation  ensued; 
1777.    ^^f«  Middleton  was   appointed,    and  Mr.  Bristow 
recalled. 

The  part  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke  in  bringing 
forward  the  facts,  whence  imputations  had  been 
drawn  upon  the  CU)vemor-6enieral  himself,  had  ex* 
cited  a  resentment,  which,  having  formerly  appeared 
only  in  bitter  and  contemptuous  expressions,  waa  now 
made  manifest  in  acts.  The  son  of  that  gentleman, 
Mr.  Francis  Fowke,  had,  on  the  I6th  of  August, 
1775,  been  appointed  by  the  Council,  against  the 
voice  of  the  Gtovemor-General,  to  proceed  on  a 
species  of  embassy  to  the  new  dependant  of  the 
Company,  the  Rajah  of  Benares.  On  the  same  .day 
on  which  the  Gk)vernor-General  moved  for  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Bristow,  he  moved  for  that  of  Mr.  Francis 
Fowke,  which  also,  after  strong  opposition,  was 
carried  by  his  own  casting  vote.  Mr.  Fowke  was 
recalled,  and  his  commission  annulled,  on  the  express 
declaration,  that  ^*  the  purposes  thereof  had-  been  ac- 
complished: '*  On  the  asd  of  the  same  month,  a 
*  letter  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  was 
written  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Fowke  was  reported,  and  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  commission  with  which  he  had  been 
invested  was  annulled,  because  the  purposes  for  which 
it  had  been  created  were  *^  fully  accomplished : "  On 
the  very  day  after  the  date  of  this  dispatch,  the 
Govemor-Creneral  moved  in  Council,  and  whatever 
he  moved  was  sure  of  acceptance,  that  a  civil  servant 
of  the  Company,  with  an  assistant,  should  be  «p* 
pointed  to  reside  at  Benares !  'l 

Upon  both  of  these  transactions^  the  Directors  pro- 
nounced  condemnation.  In  their  general  letter  to 
Bengal  of  the  4th  of  July,  1777,  they  say,  «  Upon 
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the  most  careful  perusal  of  jour  proceedings  of  the  BOOK  V. 
2d  of  December,  1776,  relative  to  the  recall  of  Mn  ^'^^'^- 
Bristow  fix)m  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  1777. 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Middleton  to  that 
station,  we  must  declare  our  strongest  disapprobation 
of  the  whole  of  that  transaction^-  And  therefore 
direct,  that  Mr.  Bristow  do  forthwith  return  to  his 
station  of  resident  at  Oude,  from  which  he  has  been 
so  improperly  removed."  And  in  their  letter  of  the 
30th  of  January,  1778,  "  You  inform  us,"  they  said, 
"  in  your  secret  letter  of  December,  1776,  that  the 
purposes  for  which  Mr.  Francis  Fbwke  was  appoint**  ' 
«d  to  proceed  to  Benares,  being  fnUy  accomplished, 
you  had  annulled  his  commission,  and  ordered  him  to 
the  Presidency.  But  it  appears  by  your  letter  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1777^  that  in  less  than  twenty  days 
Tou  thought  proper  to  appoint  Mr.  Thomas  Graham 
to  reside  at  Benares,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Octavus  Bai^ 
well  to  be  his  assistant.  If  it  were  possible  to  sup* 
pose  that  a  saving  to  the  Company  had  been  your 
motive  for  annulling  Mr.-  Fowke's  commission,  we 
should  have  approved  your  proceedings.  But  when 
we  find  two  persons  appointed  immediately  afters 
wards,  with  two  salaries,  to  execute  an  office  which 
had  been  filled  with  reputation  by  Mr.  Fowke  alone, 
we  must  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Fowke  was  removed 
without  just  cause :  and  therefore  direct  that  Mr. 
Francis  Fowke  be  immediately  re-instated  in  his 
office  of  resident  and  post-master  at  Benares." 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1777,  the  commands  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Fowke,  came 
under  the  deliberation  of  the  (Jovamor  and  CouncO, 
when  Mr.  Flastings  moved  that  the  execution  of  thes^ 
commands  should  be  suspended.  A  compliance  with 
them,  he  said,  ^^  would  be  adequate  "  (meaning  equi- 
valent) ^^  to  his  own  resignation  of  the  service,  be- 

.  c  2  " 
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BOOK  V.  cause  it  would  inflict  such  a  wound  on  his  authwity, 
^''-*''  ^'  as  it  could  not  survive."  He  also  alleged  that  in- 
1778.  telligence  might  daily  be  expected  from  England  of 
resolutions  which  would  ^lecide  upon  his  situation  in 
the  service ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
one  half  of  the  Council/  he  decided,  by  his  casting 
vote,  that  JVIn  Fowkie,  in  spite  of  the  command  (^ 
the  Directors,  should  not  be  replaced. 

On  the^27th  of  May,  1779,  the  Court  of  Directors 
write,  "  We  have  read  with  astoni^meqt  your  formal 
resolution  to  suspend  the  execution  of  our  orders 
relative  to  Mr.  Francis  Fowke.  Your  proceedings  at 
large  are  now  before  us.  We  shall  take  such  mea* 
surtts  as  appear  necessary  for  preserving  the  authority 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  for  preventing  such 
instances  of  direct  and  wilful  disobedience,  in  our 
servants  in  time  to  come.  At  present  we  repeat  the 
commands  contained  in  the  sixty-seventh  paragraph 
of  our  letter  of  the  30th  January,  1778,  and  direct 
that  they  be  carried  into  immediate  execution."  ^ 

The  place  rendered  vacant  in  the  Council,  by  the 
death  of  Colonel  Monson,  had  been  supplied,  by  the 
appointment  of  Wheler,  who  commonly  voted  with 
Francis  ;  but  as  General  Clavering  died  in  the  end  of 
the  month  of  August,  1777,  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  were  still,  by  his  own  casting  vote,  at  the 
command  of  the  Governor-General. 

Another  of  the  transactions,  which,  during  the 
ascendancy  of  his  opponents,  had  most  deeply  offend- 
ed the  Governor-General,  was  the  subversion  of  his 
regulations  respecting  the  government  and  house- 
hold of  the  Nabob.  As  this,  however,  had  obtained 
^he  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  the  ap- 

1  The  original  documents  respecting  these  transactions  may  be  fotmd 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  I78I ;  and 
in  the  Minates  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
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pointment  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan  in  particular  had  BOOR  V. 
met  with  their  specific  approbation,  some  colour  for  ^^^^'^' 
reversing  these  measures  was  very  much  to  be  de-.  1778. 
sired.  The  period,  at  which  the  Nabob  would  come 
of  age,  was  approaching.  In  the  secret  consultations 
on  the  2Sd  of  July,  1778,  the  Govemor-Generil  de- 
sired that  a  letter  from  the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla 
might  be  read.  In  this  letter  the  Nabob  stated  that 
he  had  now,  by  the  favour  of  God,  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  life,  his  twentieth  year,  when  the  laws  of  his 
country  assigned  to  him  the  management  of  his  own 
affairs ;  he  complained  of  the  severity  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  Mahomed  Reza  Khan ;  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  this  state  of 
degrading  tutelage,  and  allowed  to  assume  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  ownr  government  and  affairs. 

Mr.  Wheler  and  Mr.  Francis  maintained,  that  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  delegated  government  of 
India  to  subvert  a  regulation  of  so  much  importance, 
which  had  been  directly  confirmed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors ;  and  that  the  requisition  of  the  Nabob 
should  be  transmitted  to  England  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  superior  power.  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
Barwell  insisted  that  justice  admitted  of  qo  delay. 
It  is  remarkable,  how  these  contending  parties  in  India 
could  reverse  their  pleas,  as  often  as  their  interests 
required  that  different  aspects  of  the  same  circum- 
stances should  be  held  up  to  view.  In  1775,  when 
the  party  in  opposition  to  the  Governor-General 
meant  to  altei*  the  regulations  which  he  had  formed,  ^ 
they  represented  it  as  their  object,  "  to  recover  the 
country  government  from  the  state  of  feebleness  and 
insignificance,  to  which  it  was  Mr.  Hastings's  avowed 
policy  to  reduce  it"  The  Governor-General,  in  op- 
position to  these  pretences,  declared,  that  ^*  all  the 
9rts  of  policy  cannot  conceal  the  power  by  whic}i 
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BOOK V.  these  provinces  are  ruled;  nor  can  all  the  arts  of 
^°^^'  ^'  sophistry  avail  to  transfer  the  responsibility  of  them 
1778.  to  the  Nabob,  when  it  is  as  visible  as  the  light  of  the 
son,  that  they  originate  frqm  our  own  government ; 
that  the  Nabob,  is  a  mere  pageant,  without  the 
shadow  of  authority,  and  even  his  most  consequential 
agents  receive  their  appointment  from  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Company,  and  the  express  nomina*. 
tion  of  their  servants."  *  Notwithstanding  these  re-^ 
corded  sentiments,  the  Gk)vemor-General  could  now 
-  declare ;  ^'  The  Nabob's  demands  are  grounded  on 
positive  rights,  which  will  not  admit  of  discussion. 
He  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  management  of 
his  own  household.  He  has  an  incontestable  right 
to  the  Nizamut ;  it  is  his  by  inheritance ;  the  depen- 
dants of  the  Nizamut  Adaulut,  and  of  the  Fouzdary, 
have  been  repeatedly  declared  by  the  Company,  and 
by  this  government,  to  appertain  to  the  Nizamut. 
F(^  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  requisitions 
contained  in  the  Nabob^s  letter  ought  to  be  complied 
with."^  In  the  eagerness  of  his  passions,  the  Go- 
vernor-General, by  asserting  the  incontestaUe  right 
of  the  Nabob  to  all '  the  powers  of  the  Nizamut, 
tVansferred  a  great  part  of  the  government.  Under 
the  Mogul  constitution,  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  Dewanee,  or  col- 
lection of  the  revenues,  and  tlie  administration  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  civil  department  of  justice ; 
and  the  Nizamut,  or  the  military  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment, with  the  superintendance  of  the  criminal 
department  of  judicatm'e :  And  of  these  the  Dewanee 
was  subordinate  to  the  Nizamut.     In  this  exalted 

■ 

I  Minute  of  th«  Goremor-Otnenii  on  the  7th  Dec.  1775,  FiAh  Re- 
port, ot  supra,  p.  34,  and  App.  No.  6. 

*  Secret  consultations,  5th  March,  1778.  Fifth  Report,  p.  29.  App. 
No.  6.  (N.) 
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capacity,  it  was  never  meant  to  recognise  the  Nabob;  BOOK  V* 
and  the  language  exhibits  a  useful  specimen  of  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
sort  of  arguments,  to  serve  a  purpose,  which  vague    1778, 
and  imperfect  notions  of  Indian  policy  have  enabled 
those  ^who    were    interested    always  •  to    employ.* 

>  At  the  time,  when  Nutioomar  accused  Mr.  Haftting9»  an  indictment 
for  a  conspiracy  was  brought  against  him,  Roj  Radachum,  and  others. 
Roy  Radachum  was  the  Vakeel  of  the  Bengal  Nabob,  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  an  ambassador.   To  bring  him  under  the  power  of  the  Court, 
it  was  thonglit  necessary  to  prove  that  his  master  was  in  no  respect  a 
Prince.    For  this  purpose  Mr.  Hastings  made  an  affidavit,  that  he  and 
his  Council,  in  1778,  had  appointed  Munny  Begum,  and  all  her  subor- 
dinates ;  that  they  had  appointed  courts  of  laws,  both  dvil  and  criminali 
by  their  own  authority,  and  without  consulting  the  Nabob ;  that  *^  th» 
civil  courts  were  made  solely  dependant  on  the  Presidency  of  Calcutta ; 
and  that  the  said  criminal  courts  were  put  under  the  inspection  and 
amtrol  of  the  Company's  servants,  although  ostemibly  under  the  name  of 
the  Mazim ;  and  that  the  revenues  were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  th» 
Company/'    The  inference  was,  that  not  a  particle  of  sovereign  power 
belonged  to  the  Nabob.    Affidavits  to  the  same  purpose  were  made  by  - 
Mr.  George  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Lane.    Upon  this  and  other  evidence  this 
judges  formed  their  decision,  that  the  Nabob  was  not  a  sovereign  in  anj 
sense,  nor  his  Vakeel  an  ambassador.    The  words  of  some  of  them  are 
remarkable.    The  Chief  Justice  said,  that  if  the  Nabob  was  a  Prince, 
"  the  exercise  of  their  power  must  be  an  usurpation  in  the  India  Com* 
pany ; ''  but  this  he  affirmed  was  not  ti^e  case,  for  the  Nabob's  treaty 
with  the  Company  ^  was  a  surrender,  by  him,  of  all  power  into  their 
hands."    After  a  long  argument  to  shew  that  there  was  in  the  Nabob 
nothing  but  a  **  shadow  of  majesty,''  he  concludes  ;  *^  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  I  had  done  my  duty,  if  I  had  not  given  a  full  and  determi- 
nate opinion  upon  this  question.    I  should  have  been  sorry  if  I  had  lefk 
it  doubtful,  whether  the  empty  name  of  a  Nabob  could  be  thrust  between 
a  delinquent  and  the  laws/'    The  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre 
was  stronger  still.    **  WitH  regard  to  this  phantom,"  said  he,  "  this 
man  of  straw,  Mobareck  al  Dowla,  it  is  an  insult  on  the  understanding 
of  the  Court,  to  have  made  a  question  of  his  sovereignty."    '<  By  the 
treaty  which  has  been  read,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Hyde,  **  it  appears  that 
Mobareck  ul  Dowla  deprives  himself  of  tlie  great  ensign  of  sovereignty— 
the  right  to  protect  his  own  subjects.    He  declares  that  shall  be  done 
by  the  Company."    When  this    opinion  was  received,  Mr.  Francis 
moved  at  the  Board,  that  as  it  would  preclude  them  from  the  use  of  the 
Nabob's  nam^  in  their  transactions  with  foreign  states,  the  Directors 
aaight  be  requested,  '<  if  it  should  be  determined  by  them  that  the 
Sobah's  government  was  annihilated,  to  instruct  the  Board  in  what  form 
the  government  of  the  provinces  should  be  administered  for  the  future." 
Mr.  Hastings  objected  to  the  motion^  as  the  declaration  of  the  judges 
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BOPK  V.  Letters  were  also  brought  from  the  Nabob,  Which 
^^^^'  ^'  the  known  wish  of  the  Govenior-General  could  not 
1778.  fail  to  obtain,  requesting  that  his  step-mother  Munny 
Begum,  of  whom  he  had  formerly  complained, 
**  should  take  on  herself  the  management  of  the  Nir 
zamut,  without  the  interference  of  any  person  what- 
soever."^    Mahomed   Reza   Khan  was  accordingly 


told  oothJDg  but  what,  be  said,  was  known,  and  acted  upon,  before, 
They  had  used  the  Nabob's  name,  it  was  true ;-  in  deference  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Directors ;  '^  but  I  do  not,"  said  he,  "  remember  any  in* 
stance,  and  I  ))ope  i^one  yyi\\  be  found,  of  our  having  been  so  disingenuous 
as  to  disclaim  our  own  power,  or  to  affirm  that  the  Nabob  was  the  real 
sovereign  of  these  provinces/'  He  next  proceeds  to  condemn  the  fiction 
of  the  Nabob's  government.  ''In  effect,?  he  says,  'f  I  do  .not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  I  look  upon  this  state  of  indecision  to  have,  been  prodactiFe 
pf  all  the  embarrassments  which  we  haye  experienced  with  the  foreign 

settlements It  has  been  productive  of  great  inoouveyiiences ;  it 

has  pirevented  us  from  acting  with  vigour  ^^  out  disputes  with  che  Dutcb 

and  French Instead  of  regretting,  with  Mr.  Francis,  the  occasioii 

which  deprives  us  of  so  useless  and  hurtful  a  disguise,  I  should  rather 
rejoice  were  it  really  the  case,  and  consider  it  as  a  crisis  which  freed  the 
constitution  of  our  government  from  one  of  its  greatest  defects.  And  if 
the  commands  of  our  honourable  employfiss,  which  are  expected  by  tb^ 
ships  of  the  season,  shall  leave  us  uninstructed  on  this  subject,  which 
has  been  so  pointedly  referred  to  them  in  the  letters  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, I  now  declare  that  I  shall  construe  the  omission,  as  a  tacit  and 
discretional  referenc^e  of  the  subject  to  the  judgment  and  determinatioD 
of  this  Board ;  and  will  propose  that  we  do  stand  forth,  in  the  name  of 
tlie  Company,  as  the  actual  government  of  these  provinces  j  and  assume 
the  exercise  of  it,  in  every  insjtapce,  without  any  concealment  or  par- 
ticipation.?' Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings^ 
p.  1071 — 1079.  When  all  these  facts  are  known,  (he  vehement  zeal 
wliich  Mr.  Hastings,  because  it  now  suited  his  purpose,  displayed  for 
the  fictitious  authority  of  the  Ifabob,  has  ^  qanie  wliiph  every  reader  wii| 
supply. 

1  Of  the  mode  in  which  such  .a  letter  was  procured,  nobody  who 
knows  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  can  entertain  a  dout^.  Tha 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  upon  a  letter  of  the  same  Nabob,  in  July, 
1775,  unanimously  gave  the  following  opinion :  "  The  Nabob's  age,  hi^ 
situation  is  such,  that  there  is  no  man,  either  in  Engiai^d  or  India,  will 
believe  he  would  be  induced  to  write  such  a  letter,  was  it  not  dictated 
to  him  by  the  ngeuts  of  those  who  rule  this  settlement :  or  unless  he  waa 
perfectly  convinced  it  would  be  ngreeable  to  and  coincide  with  their  sen* 
timents.  We  always  have,  and  always  shall  consider,  a  letter  of  business 
from  that  Nabob,  the  same  as  a  letter  itQxn  tlie  Gidvemor-Generai  an4 
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removed ;  Mpnny  Begum  was  replaced  in  her  ancient  BOOR  v« 
office ;  subordinate  to  her,  Gourdass  was  re-instated  ^"^^'  ^' 
in  that  of  controller  of  the  household ;  and  a  person  ij78, 
called  Sudder  al  Hok  was  appointed  to  the  superin* 
tendance  of  the '  judicial  department.  To  these 
several  offices,  which  were  all  included  in  the  trust  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  salaries  were  appropriated, 
amounting  to  18,000  rupees  beyond  what  he  had 
received.  The  incapacity  of  Munny  Begum,  when 
compared  with  Mahomed  Reza,  could  admit  of  no 
dispute,;  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  eunuchs 
who  governed  her  delayed  not  to  give  Hastings 
uneasiness.  On  the  lOtfa  of  October  of  the  same 
year  (1778),  he  was  obliged  to-  write  to  the  Nabob, 
^^  that  the  afiairs  both  of  the  Phouzdary  and  Adauiut 
were  in  the  greatest  confusion  imaginable,  and  that 
daily  robberies  and  murders  were  perpetrated 
throughout  the  country ; — ^that  his  dependants  and 
people,  actuated  by  selfish  and  avaricious  views,  had 
by  their  interference  so  impeded  the  business  of  jus* 
tice,  as  to  throw  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of 
confusion,'' 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  this  transaction  was  re^ 
ceived,  in  England ;  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  in 
their  letter  of  the  4th  of  February,  transmit  their 
sentiments  upon  it  in  the  following  terms :  **  We  by 
no  means  approve  your  late  proceedings  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Nabob  Mubarek  ul  Dowla  for  the 
removal  of  the  Naib  Subahdar.  In  regard  to  the 
Nabob's  desire  to  take  charge  of  his  own  affairs,  we 
find  it  declared  by  one  of  your  own  members,  and  not 
contradicted,  that  the  Nabob  is,  in  his  own  person, 
utterly  incapable  of  executing  any  of  those  offices 

Coancil.''  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trials  p.  1079,  and  AppeodiiCyp. 
^547.  According  to  this  rule,  the  letter  on  which  Mr.  Hastings  luid  his 
supentructure  was  a  letter  ^^  himself  to  himself. 
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BOOR  V.  which  were  deemed  of  essential  importance  to  the 
^^^^'  ^'  welfare  of  the  country.  The  Nabob's  letters  leave 
1778.  us  no  doubt  of  the  true  design  of  this  extraordinary 
business  being,  to  bring  forward  Munny  Begum,  and 
again  to  invest  her  witti  improper  power  and  influence, 
notwithstanding  our  former  declaration,  that  so  great 
a  part  of  the  Nabob's  allowatice  had  been  embezzled, 
or  misapplied,  under  her  superintendance.  You  have 
requested  this  inexperienced  young  man,  to  permit 
all  the  present  judges  and  oflScefs  of  the  Nizamui 
and  Phousdary  Adauluts,  or  courts  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  also  all  the  Phousdars  or  officers  appointed 
to  guard  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  continue  in 
office  until  he  the  Nabob  shall  have  formed  a  plan 
Jar  a  new  arrangement  of  those  offices :  And  it  is 
with  equal  surprise  and  concern,  that  we  observe  this 
request  introduced,  and  the  Nabob's  ostensible  rights 
so  solemnly  asserted  at  this  period  by  our  Governor* 
General ;  because,  on  a  late  occasion,  to  serve  a  very 
different  purpose,  he  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  it  as 
visible  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  the  Nabob  is  a 
mere  pageant,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  autho* 
rity.  No  circumstance  has  happened,  since  that  de- 
claration was  made,  to  render  the  Nabob  more  inde- 
pendent,  nor  to  give  him  any  additional  degree  of 
[iower  or  consequence ;  you  must  .therefore  have  been 
well  apprised  that  your  late  concessions  to  Mubarek 
,  ul  Dowla  were  unnecessary,  and  as  such  unwarrant- 

able. As  we  deem  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  country^ 
that  the  office  of  Naib  Subahdar  be  for  the  present 
continued,  and  that  this  high  office  shotdd  be  filled 
by  a  person  of  wisdom,  experience,  and  approved 
fidelity  to  the  Company  ;  and  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  alter  our  opinion  of  Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  we 
positively  direct,  that  you  forthwith  signify  to  the 
Nabob  Mubarek  al  Dowla  our  pleasure,  that  Ma- 
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homed  Reza  Khan  be  immediately  restored  to  the  BOOK  v. 
office'  of  Naib  Subahdar.*  ^°^'''  ^\ 

The  state  of  the  relations  between  the  Company's  1773, 
government  and  the  Mahratta  powers  had  for  some 
time  pressed  with  considerable  weight  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council.  The  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  by  Colonel  Upton,  commonly  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  had  left  the 
minds  of  the  governing  party  at  Poonah,  and  those  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  a  state  of  mutual  jealousy 
and  dissatisfaction.  The  occupation  of  Salsette,  and 
the  other  concessions  which  had  been  extorted,  but 
above  all  the  countenance  and  protection  still  afford- 
ed to  Ragoba,  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  Poonah 
ministry ;  while  the  Bombay  rulers,  condemned  and 
frustrated  by  the  Supreme  Council,  but  encouraged 
by  the  approbation  ojf  the  Court  of  Directors,  stood 
upon  the  watch  for  any  plausible  opportunity  of  evad- 
ing or  infringing  the  treaty.  Colonel  Upton,  though 
he  remained  at  Poonah  till  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1777,  departed  before  any  of  the  material  stipu- 
lations had  been  carried  into  effect.  Futty  Sing,  aa 
by  the  treaty  it  had  been  rendered  his  interest,  dis* 
avowed  his  right  to  alienate  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
pany any  portion  of  the  Guicawar  dominions ;  and 
the  Poonah  Council  made  use  of  the  favour  shown 
to  Ragoba,  as  a  pretext  for  delaying  or  evading  the 
concessions  they  had  made. 

A  new  feature  was  soon  added  to  these  disputes,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  French  ship  in  one  of  the  Mahratta 
ports,  and  the  reception  given  at  Poonah  to  some 
gefntlemen  whom  s^e  landed,  as  on  a  mission  from 

<  Fifth  l^port^  at  supra,  p.  94-^2,  and  App.  No,  6 ;  also  the  chargot 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  No.  17,  with  Mr.  Hastings's  answer :  seelUso  the 
Evidence  both  for  the  Prosecution  and  Defence  in  Minutes  of  Evidence 
ut  supra. 
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BOOK  V.  the  king  of  France.  This  drcumstance  strongly  ex- 
^^^^'  ^'  cited  the  English  jealousy  and  fears.  The  object  at 
1778.  which  the  French  were  supposed  to  aim,  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  factory  at  Poonah  ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  sea-port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  These 
advantages  would  enable  them,  it  was  apprehend- 
ed, to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  English 
in  matters  of  trade,  and  to  annoy  them  seriously  in  b 
period  of  war.  The  asseverations  of  the  Mahratta 
government,  that  nothing  was  in  view  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  gave  little  satisfaction. 
Colonel  Upton,  whose  partiality  was  engaged  to  the 
treaty  which  he  had  concluded  and  the  party  whom 
he  served,  accused  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
answered  for  the  sincerity  and  pacific  designs  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Mr.  Hastings  leaned  t(5  the  suspicious 
side ;  his  opponents  urged  the  propriety  of  yielding 
contentment  to  the  Mahrattas,  especially  by  the  aban- 
donment of  Ragoba.  The  probability  of  a  rupture 
between  France  and  England  was  already  contem- 
plated in  India ;  and,  as  it  was-  to  be  expected  that 
the  French  would  aim  at  the  recovery  of  their  influ- 
ence in  India,  so  Mr.  Hastings,  at  least,  thought  that 
the  western  coast  was  the  place  where  they  had  the 
best  prospect  of  success ;  and  the  support  of  the 
Mahrattas  ^the  means  most  likely  to  be  adopted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ends. 

The  progress  of  inquiry  respecting  the  agent  from 
•  France  discovered,  that  his  name  was  St.  Lubin; 
that  he  was  a  mere  adventurer,  who  had  opened  to 
the  French  Minister  of  Marine  a  project,  supported  by 
exaggerated  and  false  representations,  for  acquiring 
an  influence  in  the  Mahratta  councils,  and  an  esta- 
blishmeiit  in  the  Mahratta  country ;  and  that  he  had 
been  entrusted  with  a  sort'  of  clandestine  commission, 
as  an  experiment,  for  ascertaining  if  any  footing  op 
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advantage  might  be  gained.  The  Presidency  of  BOOK  v. 
Bombay  represented  to  the  Supreme  Council,  that  ^^^^•^- 
St.  Lubin  received  the  most  alarming  countenance  x778. 
from  the  Poonah  .  ministers ;  that  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  Company,  than  a  combined 
attack  from  the  Mahrattas  and  French :  And  they 
ui^d  the  policy  of  anticipating  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  by  espousing  the  cause  of^Ragoba;  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  power  of  men,  who  waited  only 
till  their  schemes  were  ripe  for  execution,  to  begin 
an  attack  upon  the  Company.  The  Bombay  Presi- 
dency were  more  emboldened  in  their  importunity^ 
by  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  containing 
their  observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme 
Council  in  taking  the  negotiation  with  the  Malnrattas 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bombay  government,  and  on 
the  treaty  which  the  Supreme  Council  had  concluded 
with  the  Poonah  rulers.  "  We  approved,"  said  the 
Directors,  "  under  every  circumstance,  of  keeping  aU 
territories  and  possessions  ceded  to  the  Company  by 
Ragoba,  and  gave  directions  to  the  Presidencies  q£ 
Bengal  and  Fort  St.  George  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  for  their  preservation  and  de- 
fence. But  we  are  extremely  concerned  to  find,  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton 
at  Poonah,  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  has  been  improvi* 
dently  made ;  and  especially,  that  the  important 
cession  of  Bassein  to  the  Company  by  Ragoba,  has 
been  rendered  of  no  effect.  We  cannot  but  disap- 
prove of  the  mode  of  interference  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  Council,  by  sending  an  ambassador  to 
Poonah  without  first  consulting  you,  and  of  their 
determination  to  disavow  and  invalidate  the  ti^aty 
formerly  entered  into  by  an  agent  from  your  Presi- 
dency, and  solemnly  ratified  under  the  seal  of  the 
Company.     We  are  convinced  that  Bassein,  which  is 
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BOOK  V.  80  gi^at  an  object  with  us,  might  have  Ijeen  obtained 
^"^^'  ^'  if  they  had  authorized  you  to  treat  either  with  Ra- 
1778.  goba,  or  with  the  ministers  at  Poonah ;  reserving  the 
final  approval  and  ratification  of  the  treaty  to  them- 
selves. This  is  the  precise  line  we  wish  to  have 
drawn  ;  and  which  we  have  directed  our  Governors- 
General  and  Council  in  future  to  pursu^.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  an  alliance  originally  with  Ragoba  would 
have  been  more  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
Company,  and  more  likely  to  be  lasting,  -than  that 

.  concluded  at  Poonah.  His  pretensions  to  the  supreme 
authority  appear  to  us  better  founded  than  those  of 
his  competitors^  and,  therefore,  if  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  Poonah  have  not  been  strictly  fulfilled  on 
the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  if,  from  any  circum^ 
stance^  our  Governor-General  and  Council  shall  deem 
it  expedient,  we  have  no  objection  to  an  alliance 
with  Ragoba,  on  the  terms  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  you.'* 

While  these  circumstances  were  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta,  intelligence 
arrived,  that  the  rivalship  of  Siccaram  Baboo  and 

'  Nana  FumavecijQ  had  produced  a  division  in  the 
Council  at  Poonah ;  that  a  part  of  the  ministers, 
with  Siccaram  Baboo  at  their  head,  had  resolved  to 
declare  for  Ragoba,  had  applied  for  the  assistance  of 
the  EngUsh  to  place  in  his  hands  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  that  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  had 
resolved  to  cooperate  with  them  in  his  favour.  This 
subject  produced  the  usual  train  of  debate  and  con- 
tention in  the  Supreme  Council ;  where  Mr.  Fmnck 
and  Mr.  Wheler  condemned  the  resolution  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  Bombay,  first,  as  £Q^;al» 
because  not  taken  with  the  approbation  of  the 
supreme  authority ;  next,  as  unjust,  by  infringing  the 
treaty ;  and  finally,  impditic,  by  incurring  the  dan- 
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gers  and  burdens  of  war :  The  Gorernor^General  BOOK  v. 
and  Mr,  Barwell  approved  it,  as  authorized  by  the  ^"^''*  ^' 
suddenness  and  greatness  of  the  emergencj,  and  the  1773^ 
declared  sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  as 
not  unjust,  since  the  principal  party  with  whom  the 
treaty  was  formed  now  applied  for  the  interfierence 
of  the  Company;  and  as  not  impolitic,  because  it 
anticipated  the  evil  designs  of  a  hostile  party,  and 
gave  to  the  Company  ah  accession  of  territorial  re^ 
venue,  while  it  promised  them  a  permanent  influence 
in  the  Mahratta  councils.  It  was  resolved,  in  conse* 
quence,  that  a  supply  of  money  and  a  reinforcement 
of  troops  should  be  sent  to  the  Presidency  of  Bombay. 
The  Governor-General  proposed  that  a  force  should 
be  assembled  at  Calpee,  and  should  march  by  the 
most  practicable  route  to  Bombay.  Thi^  also  gave 
rise  to  a  warm  debate,  both  on  the  policy  of  the  plan, 
uxkd  the  danger  of  entrusting  a  detachment  of  the 
Company's  army  to  traverse  India  through  the  domi- 
nions  of  princes,  whose  disposition  had  not  been  pre- 
viously ascertained.  It  was  finially  determined^  that 
the  force  should  consist  of  six  battalions  of  Sepoys, 
one  company  of  native  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  ca- 
valry; that  it  should  be  commanded  by  Colonel 
Leslie ;  and  anticipate,  by  its  expedition,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  rains.  That  commander  was  instructed 
to  take  his  route  through  the  province  of  Berar,  of 
which  the  rulers  were  friendly ;  to  obtain,  where  pos- 
sible, the  consent  of  the  princes  or  chie&,  through 
whose  territories  he  might  have  occasion  to  pass; 
but  even  when  refused,  to  pursue  his  march ;  to  be 
careful  in  preventing  injury  to  the  country  or  inhabi- 
tants ;  to  allow  his  course  to  be  retarded  by  the  pur- 
suit of  no  extraneous  object  v  and  to  consider  himself 
under  the  command  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  from 
the  commencement  of  his  march.    That  Presidency 
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BOOK  V.  were  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  use  their  utmost 
Chap.  3»*  ^ndeavours  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  French ; 
1778.  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  to  take 
adi^antage  of  every  change  of  circumstances  for  ob- 
taining beneficial  concessions  to  the  Company ;  and, 
if  they  observed  any  violation  of  the  treaty,  or  any 
refusal  to  fulfil  its  terms,  to  form  a  new  alliance  with 
Ragoba,  and  concert  with  him  the  best  expedient  for 
retrieving  his  affairs. 

In  the  mean  time  another  change  had  taken  p}ace 
in  the  fluctuating  administration  at  Poonah.  The 
party  of  Siccaram  Baboo  had  prevailed  over  that  of 
Nana  Fumavese  without  the  co-operation  of  Ragoba; 
and  it  was  immediately  apprehended  at  Bombay,  that 
they  would  no  longer  desire  or  admit  as  an  associate, 
a  party  who  would  supersede  themselves.  The  argu- 
ments, urged,  upon  this  change,  by  Mr.  Francis  and 
Mr.  VVheler,  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  march 
of  the  troops ;  because  the  unsettled  state  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Poonah,  and  the  machinations  of  the 
Frenc^i,  rendered  it  highly  expedient,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Gtovemor-General,  that  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay  sliould  be  furnished  with  sufficient  power, 
both  to  guard  against  dangerous,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  favourable,  circumstances  and  events. 

The  detachment  experienced  some  slight  obstnic- 
tion  at  the  commencement  of  its  march,  from  some  of 
the  petty  Mahratta  chiefs ;  upon  which,  as  indicating 
danger  if  it  proceeded  any  further,  Mr.  Francis  re- 
newed his  importunities  for  its  recall.  Mr.  Hastings 
opposed  his  argun^ents,  on  the  ground,  that  after  a 
few  days*  march  the  troops  would  arrive. in  Bundel* 
cund,  which  was  independent  of  the  Mahrattas; 
would  thence  pass  into  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  in  which  they  would  be  received  with  friend- 
ship ;  that,  on  quitting  the  territories  of  the  Rajah, 
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more  than  two  thirds  of  the  march  would  be  com-  book  v. 
pleted ;  that  the  consent  of  the  Peshwa  had  been  ob-  ^^^^'  \ 
tamed ;  and  that  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  whatever  their    177^. 
inctinations,  were  too  much  engaged  in  watching  the 
designs  of  one  another,  to  be  able  to  oppose  the  de« 
tachment 

Various  were  the  orders  by  which  its  movements 
were  affected.  The  Presidency  at  Bombay,  having 
taken  up  hopes  that  the  presiding  party  at  Poonah 
would  favour  the  views  of  the  English,  and  dismiss 
the  agents  of  the  French,  wrote  a  first  letter  to  the 
detachment,  requuing  them  to  halt,  and  wait  till  sub* 
sequent  directions ;  and  presently  thereafter  another 
letter,  desiring  them  to  prosecute  the  march.  In  the 
mean  time  intdUgence  had  reached  Calcutta,  that 
war  was  declared  between  the  English  and  the 
French.  Upon  this,  instructions  were  dispatched  to 
Colonel  Leslie  by  the  supreme  Council,  not  to  ad« 
vance,  till  further  orders,  beyond  the  limits  of  Berar. 

According  to  the  Governor  General,  the  Company 
had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  efforts  of  the  French^ 
at  either  Calcutta  or  Madras;  it  was  the  western 
coast  on  which,  both  from  the  weakness  of  Bombay^ 
and  the  inclinations  of  the  Mahratta  govemmemty 
those  enemies  of  the  English  had  any  prospect  of  sue* 
cess ;  and  where  it  most  behoved  the  servants  of  the 
Company  to  provide  against  their  attempts.  He  re- 
commended a  connexion  with  some  of  the  leading 
powers  of  the  country ;  pointed  out  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  as  the  Prince  with  whom  it  was  most  desirable 
to  combine ;  and  mentioned  two  services  by  which 
;he  co-operation  of  that  Prince  might  be  ensured. 
One  of  these  services  was  to  assist  him  in  the  reco** 
▼ery  of  the  dominions  which  had  been  wrested  from 
him  by  Nizam  Ali.  The  other  was  to  support  hin» 
in  a  pretension  to  the  Mahsatta  Rajabship.     The 
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BOOK  V.  legitimate,  but  impotent  King  of  the  Hahrattas,  bad 
^^^^'  ^'  recently  died  in  his  captivity  at  Sattarah,  without 
1778.  leaving  issue:  And  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  as  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Sevagee,  might  urge  a  claim  to  the 
succession.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  an  em- 
bassy to  the  court  of  Berar  was  voted  by  the  majo- 
rity, and  dispatched.  In  the  mean  time  another  re- 
volution had  ensued  in  the  government  at  Poonali. 
The  party  of  Siccaram  Baboo  was  again  overthrown ; 
and  that  of  Nana  Furnavese  exalted  by  the  powerful 
co-operation  of  Madagee  Scindia.  The  party  of 
Nana  still  appeared  to  favour  the  French.  The  de- 
feated party,  now  led  by  a  chief  named  Moraba,  as 
the  age  of  Siccaram  Baboo  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
qualified him  for  business,  were  eager  to  combine 
with  the  English  in  raising  Ragoba ;  and  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay  had  no  lack  of  inclination  to  se- 
cond their  designs.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was 
passed  on  the  21st  of  July,  1778 ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  November,  that  any  step  was  taken 
for  its  execution.  The  activity  of  the  Presidency 
had  been  repressed  by  news  of  the  confinement  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  party  at  Poonah,  from  whom 
they  expected  assistance,  and  by  instructions  from 
the  Supreme  Council  not  to  pursue  any  measures 
which  might  interfere  with  the  object  of  the  em- 
bassy to  Moodagee  Bonsla,  the  Regent  of  Berar. 
Early,  however,  in  November,  a  plan  of  operations 
was  concerted;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ra- 
goba ;  a  loan  to  a  considerable  amount  was  advanced 
to  him ;  and,  upon  intelligence  that  the  ruling  party 
at  Poonah  had  penetrated  their  designs,  and  were 
making  preparations  to  defeat  them,  it  was  determined 
to  send  forward  one  divisioq  of  the  army  immediately, 
and  the  rest  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

The  force  which  was  sent  upon  this  enterprise 
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amounted  in  all  to  nearly  4,S00  rnen.  A  committee,  BOOK  v. 
consisting  of  Colonel  Egerton,  Mr.  Carnac  a  mem*  ^^^^'  ^' 
ber  of  the  Select  Committee,  and  Mr.  Mostyn  for-  J779; 
merly  agent  of  the  Presidency  at  Poonah,  were  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  for  superintending  the  expe- 
dition, and  settling  the  government  at  Poonah.  The 
army  set  out  about  the  beginning  of  December; 
on  the  23d  completed  the  ascent  of  the  mountains, 
and  arrived  at  Condola.  The  enemy  now,  for  the 
first  time  appeared*  From  the  head  of  the  Ghaut, 
or  pass,  which  they  secured  by  a  fortified  post,  the 
English,  on  the  4th  of  January,  began  their  march 
toward  Poonah,  with  a  stock  of  provisions  for  twenty- 
five  days.  .  They  were  opposed  by  a  body  of  troops, 
who  retired  as  they  advanced,  but  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies, and  seized  every  opportunity  to  harass  and  im- 
pede them.  They  were  not  joined,  as  they  had  en- 
couraged themselves  to  expect,  by  any  chief  of  im- 
portance, or  numbers  to  any  considerable  amount. 
And  it  was  in  vain,  as  they  were  informed  by  Ra- 
goba,  to  hope,  that  his  friends  and  adherents  would 
declare  themselves,  till  the  English,  by  some  impor- 
tant operations  and  success^  held  out  to  them  a  pro- 
spect of  safety.  The  army  continued  to  advance  till 
the  9th  of  January,  when,  at  the  distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Poonah,  and  eighteen  from  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  they  found  an  army  assembled 
to  oppose  them.  The  Committee,  to  whom,  by  a 
strange  policy,  the  command  of  a  military  expedition 
was  consigned,  began  to  despair ;  and,  on  learning 
from  the  commissary  in  chief,  that  Only  eighteen  days' 
provisions  were  in  store,  and  from  the  officer  com- 
manding the  forces,  that  he  could  not  protect  the 
baggage,  without  a  body  of  horse,  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  a  retreat.  It  commenced  on  the  night  of 
the  11th.     But  secrecy  had  not  been  preserved ;  and 
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BOOK  V.  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy  before  day*break ; 

^^^^'  ^'  when  they  lost  a  part  of  their  baggage,  and  above 
1779.  three  hundred  men.  It  was  not  untilfour  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  that  the  enemy  desisted  from  the 
pursuit,  when  the  English  had  effected  their  retreat 
as  far  as  Wargaum.  Hope  now  deserted  not  only 
the  Committee,  but  the  Commander  of  the  troops ; 
who  declared  it  impossible  to  carry  back  the  army  to 
Bombay.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Mahratta 
camp,  to  try  upon  what  terms  they  could  have  leave 
to  return.  The  surrender  of  Ragoba  was  demanded 
as  a  preliminary  article.  That  unfortunate  chief  waa 
so  impressed  with  the  danger  of  waiting  another  at- 
tack, that  he  had  declared  his  intention  of  surrender- 
ing himself  to  Scindia,  and  had  been  in  correspondence 
with  that  chieftain  for  several  days  ;  the  Committee 
w^re  less  scrupulous  therefore,  in  bartering  his  safety 
for.  their  own.  When  this  compliance  was  announced, 
and  the  English  expected  a  corresponding  facility  oa 
the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  the  leaders  of  that  people 
informed  them,  that  the  surrender  of  Ragoba  was  a 
matter  of  the  .  utmost  indifference ;  that  the  treaty, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Colonel  Upton,  had 
been  shamefully  violated ;  the  territory  of  the  Mah- 
rattas invaded ;  and  that  unless  a  new  treaty  were 
formed  upon  the  spot,  the  army  nmst  remain  where 
it  was,  and  abide  the  consequences.  The  declaration 
of  the  Committee,  that  they  possessed  not  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  was  disregarded.  The  command* 
ing  officer  declared,  that  the  attempt  to  force  a  re- 
ta'eat  could  lead  to  nothing  but  the-total  destruction 
of  the  army.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  submit  to 
such  conditions  as  the  Mahrattas  might  impose ;  and 
a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  all  the  acquisitions  were 
relinquished,  which  had  been  made  in  those  parts  by 
the  English,  since  the  treaty  with  Madhoo  Row  in 
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1756;  Baroach  was  given  lip  to  Scindia;   RagobaBOOK  V, 
placed  in  his  hands;  the  detachment  from  Bengal ^"^'''^' 
was  ordered  to  return ;  and  two  Englishmen  of  dis-    m9, 
tinction  were  left  as  hostages  for  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  terms. 

No  approbation  could  be  more  complete  than  that 
which  was  bestowed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the 
object  of  this  expedition.  In  a  letter  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Secrecy,  dated  the  Slst  of  August,  1778, 
'*  The  necessity,'*  they  say,  "  of  counteracting  the 
views  of  the  French  at  Poonah  appears  to  us  so  very 
striking,  that  we  not  only  direct  you  to  frustrate  their 
designs  of  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  port  of  Choul,  but 
also  to  oppose,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  their 
forming  a  settlement  at  that  or  any  other  place  which 
may  render  them  dangerous  neighbours  to  Bombay. 
As  the  restoration  of  Ragoba  to  the  Peshwaship  is  a 
measure  upon  which  we  are  determined ;  and  as  the 
evasions  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  respecting  the  treatjT*"* 
of  Poonah  justify  any  departure  therefrom  on  our 
part,  we,  therefore,  direct,  that  if,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  you  shall  be  able  to  obtain  assistance  from 
the  friends  of  Ragoba,  and  with  such  assistance  find 
yourselves  in  force  sufficient  to  effect  his  restoration 
without  dangerously  weakening  your  garrison,  you 
forthwith  undertake  the  same."  In  proportion  to 
the  satisfaction  which  would  have  been  expressed 
upon  a  fortunate  termination  of  this  enterprise,  was 
the  displeasure  manifested  upon  its  failure.  **  The 
first  object  which  strikes  us,"  say  the  Directors,  **  is 
the  slow  progress  of  the  army.  This  we  deem  an 
irreparable  injury  to  the  service ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  conduct  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  appears  ex- 
tremely defective.  The  consequence  was  obvious; 
the  enemy  had  full  opportunity  to  collect  their 
strength ;  the  friends  of  Ragoba,  instead  of  being 
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BOOK  V.  encouraged,  by  the  spirited  exertion  of  our  force,  to 
Chap.  3.  j^^^  j^j^  standard,  must,  as  we  conceive,  have  been 
1779.  deterred  from  declaring  in  his  favour,  by  the  languor 
of  our  military  proceedings."  They  coi^demn  the 
first  resolution  to  retreat,  when  "  the  army  was  so  fer 
advanced,  the  troops  full  of  spirits  and  intrepidity, 
aBd  eighteen  days*  provisions  in  store."  And  the 
utmost  measure  of  their  indignation  and  resentment 
is  poured  on  the  humiliating  submission  which  was 
at  last  preferred  to  the  resolution  of  a  daring,  though 
hazardous  retreat ;  preferred,  on  the  pretext  that  the 
troops  would  not  again  resist  the  enemy,  though  they 
had  behaved  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  on  the  for- 
mer attack ;  and  though  Captain  Hartley  declared 
that  Jie  could  depend  upon  his  men,  urged  every  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  resolute  measures,  and  even 
formed  and  presented  to  the  commanding  officer  a 
disposition  for  conducting  the  retreat.  The  two  mi- 
^:^tary  officers,  who  had  shared  in  the  conduct  of  the 
expedition,  the  Directors  dismissed  from  their  ser- 
vice ;  and  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  Field 
Committee,  who  had  been  selected  from  the  civil 
branch  of  the  service,  for  one  had  died  during  the 
march,  they  degraded  from  his  office,  as  a  member  of 
the  Council  and  Select  Committee  of  Bombay, 

The  detachment  which  was  proceeding  from  Ben- 
gal had  wasted  much  time  on  its  march.  Having 
advanced  as  far  as  Chatterpore,  a  principal  city  of 
Bundelcund,  early  in  June,  it  halted  till  the  |  middle 
of  August.  During  this  season,  when  the  rains,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Leslie,  interrupted ;  according  to 
the  Governor  General,  favoured  the  march ;  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  engaged  himself  in  negotiations 
and  transactions  with  the  local  chie& ;  measures  se- 
verely condemned  by  his  superiors,  and  very  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  selfish  and  dishonourable  niotdves. 
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The  President  and  Council  of  Bombay,  on  the  re-  book  v. 
ceipt  of  intelligence  of  a  rupture  with  France,  had  ^^^^'  ^' 
earnestly  exhorted  him  by  letter  to  accelerate  his  mo-  1779. 
tions.  They  renewed  their  solicitations  on  the  21st 
of  July,  when  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  sup- 
porting Ragoba.  And  they  urged  the  delay  of  this 
detachment,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  arrival,  as  a 
reasoa  for  having  undertaken  the  expedition  to 
Poonah,  without  waiting  for  that  addition  of  strength 
which  its  union  and  co-operation  would  have  be- 
stowed. Dissatisfied  with  the  long  inactivity  of  the 
detachment  at  Chatterpore,  the  Supreme  Council 
wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  on  the  31st  of 
August,  desiring  him  to  explain  the  reasons  of  his 
conduct,  and  to  pursue  the  march.  He  had  put 
himself  in  motion  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
and  was  at  Rajegur  on  the  17th,  where  a  party  of 
Mahrattas  disputed  the  passage  of  the  river  Kane. 
On  the  17th  of  September  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  Supreme  Council  from  Rajegur,  where  he  still 
remained,  stating,  that  the  retardation  of  the  de- 
tachment had  been  occasioned  by  the  weather ;  that 
he  had  concluded  friendly  engagements  with  Gom&n 
Sing,  and  ComS^n  Sing,  two  Rajahs  of  Bundelcund ; 
and  had  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  Moo- 
dajee  Bonsla,  the  Regent  of  Berar,  to. whom  the  pro- 
position of  an  embassy  from  the  English  rulers  ap« 
peared  to  have  yielded  peculiar  gratification.^ 


T  The  sentiments  of  the  Coart  of  Directors  were  nnfnvourable  to  this 
attempted  alliance.  In  their  letter  of  the  14th  of  May,  1779,  to  the 
Governor  General  and  Council,  they  say, "  The  undertaking  appears  to 
us  contrary  to  the  Company's  former  poHcy,  to  our  engagements  with 
Ragoba  and  Nizam  Ali,  and  doubtful  respecting  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  advantage/'  And  in  another  letter^  dated  on  the  37th  of  the  same 
month,  to  the  President  and  Select  Committee  of  Bombay,  they  say, 
**  We  earnestly  hope,  that  upon  your  negotiation  and  treaty  with  Ra^ 
goba  being  communicated  to  our  Governor  General  and  Council,  they 
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BOOK  V.     The  person,  who  had  been  chosen  to'  con&uct  this 

^^^^'  ^'  embassy,  died  upon  the  journey,  before  he  reached 

1779.    the  capital  of  Berar,    After  some  fluctuation  of  opi* 

nion,  it  was  determined  not  to  continue  the  yaego- 

tiation  by  appointing  a  successor ;  but  rather  to  wait 

in  expectation  of  some  advances  from  the  Regent. 

The  party  of  Mr.  Francis  now  urgently  pressed  for 
a  distinct  declaration  of  the  design  with  which  the 
detachment,  on  its  way  to  the  western  Presidency, 
was  directed  to  continue  its  march.  There  was  not 
only  a  complication,  they  aflSrmed,  but  a  contrariety 
of  objects ;  the  alliance  for  raising  Moodajee  Bonsia 
to  the  throne  of  Sevagee  being  inconsistent  with  the 
scheme  of  establishing  Ragoba  in  the  office  of  Peshwa. 
The  Governor  General,  without  any  definite  expla- 
nation, alleged  that  the  re-instatement  of  Ragoba  had 
never  been  pursued  as  an  end,  but  only  as  a  means ; 
that  his  hopes  and  expectations  were  placed  on  Moo- 
dajee; that  the  detachment,  whether  its  services 
should  be  required  for  the  restoration  of  Ragoba, 
in  prosecution  of  engagements  with  Moodajee,  or 
in  opposing  the  French,  ought  equally  to  continue 
its  march.  The  opposite  party  once  more  urged  in 
vain  their  reasons  for  its  recall.  But  ajl  parties 
agreed  in  condemning  Colonel  Leslie  for  the  delay 
which  he  had  incurred,  and  the  engagements  which 
he  had  formed ;  in  pronouncing  him  unfit  to  b^  any 
longer  entrusted  with  the  command  which  he  held; 
and  in  transmitting  orders  that  he  should  resign  it  to 
Colonel  Goddard,  the  officer  next  in  command.  Leslie, 
however,  survived  not  to  receive  the  intelligence  of 
his  disgrace ;  nor  to  produce,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 

wDuld  concur  with  you  in  giving  (iiU  effect  thereto,  and  dwbt  from  en- 
laiing  into  any  new  conneiions  whidi  may  set  aside,  or  counteract,  your 
recent  agreements  with  Ragoba/'    Sixth  Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy 
U61,  p.  84. 
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I)ered9  wBat  he  might  have  urged  in  vindication  of  BOOfC  v. 
his  conduct.     He  was  an  officer  of  experience  and  ^^^^'  ^\ 
reputation.     It  is  known,  that  he  held  a  high  Ian-    1779. 
guage,  that  he  complained  of  the  Gk)vernor-Greheral» 
to  whom,  by  his  special  directions,  he  had  communi- 
cated a  private  journal  of  his  transactions,  and  to 
whom  he  had  trasted  for  the  explanation  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.    But  no  inference  can  safely  be  founded  on 
the  allegation  that  the  Governor-General,  who  had 
previously  defended  his  conduct,  was  informed  of  the 
deadly  nature  of  his  disease,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
his  recovery,  at  the  time  when  he  condemned  him  and 
voted  for  his  recall. 

By  the  death  of  Leslie,  the  command  devolved  on 
Colonel  Goddard  on  the  8d  of  October.  On  the  22d 
he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Governor-General, 
informing  him  of  the  progress  which  the  detachment 
had  made  towards  the  Nerbudda,  or  the  boundary  of 
Berar.  At  the  same  time  with  the  letter  from  Co- 
lonel Goddard,  arrived  dispatches  from  Moodajee,  ex- 
pressing his  lamentation  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
ambassador,  and  his  hopes  that  such  an  event  would 
not  frustrate  the  plan  of  friendship  which  it  liad  been 
the  object  of  that  embassy  to  establish.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  these  letters  the  Governor  General  moved, 
that  the  negotiation  with  Moodajee  Bonsia  should  be 
resumed ;  and  that  powers  to  treat  with  him  should 
be  communicated  to  Colonel  Goddard.  The  oppo- 
site party  contended,  that  an  alliance  with  the  Re- 
gent of  Berar  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Nizam  Ali,  and  involve  the  Carnatic  in 
misfortune ;  that  neither  did  Colonel  Goddard  pos- 
sess the  qualifications  of  a  negotiator,  nor  did  the 
duties  of  his  command  enable  him  to  devote  his  mind 
to  the  business  which  a  negotiator  was  required  to 
perform ;  and  that  the  Presidency  of  Boipbay,  under 
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30OK  V.  whose  orders  the  detachment  had  been  placed,  might 
Chap.  3.  ^^^^  measures  in  favour  of  Ragoba,  with  which  the 
1779«    instructions  thej  might  give  in  regard  to  Moodajee 
would  not  be  reconcilable. 

On  the  7th  of  December^  after  intelligence  had  ar* 
rived  of  the  second  revolution  at  Poonah»  which  the 
Governor-General  regarded  as  defeating  the  original 
design  upon  which  the  assistance  of  the  detachment 
had  been  sent  to  Bombay,  he  proposed  that  it  should 
no  longer  act  under  the  orders  of  that  Presidency, 
le;st  the  designs  of  those  rulers  should  defeat  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Moodajee,  entrusted  to  Colonel  God- 
dard.  While  this  proposition  was  under  debate,  a 
dispatch  was  received  from  the  resident  at  Poonah, 
stating  his  expectation  of  being  immediately  recalled^ 
as  the  Select  Committee  at  Bombay  had  determined 
to  proceed  against  the  governing  party  at  Poonah. 
Afte^  this  intelligence,  the  proposition  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, for  retaining  the  detachment  of  Colonel 
Goddard  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 
In  the  mean  time  Moodajee  Bonsla,  for  whose  alliance 
so  much  anxiety  was  expressed,  had  written  an 
evasive  letter  to  Colonel  Goddard,  dated  the  23d  of 
November ;  manifesting  pretty  clearly  a  wish  to  em- 
broil himself  as  httle  as  possible  either  with  the  Eng- 
lish or  with  the  Poonah  confederacy.  Goddard 
crossed  the  Nerbuddah  on  the  1st  of  December  ;  and 
sent  an  agent  to  Nagpore,  to  ascertain  how  far  he 
might  depend  upon  Moodajee.  In  condasion,  he  in- 
ferred, that  no  engagement  could  be  formed  between 
that  chieftain  and  the  English ;  but  that  a  friendly 
conduct  might  be  expected  toward  the  detachment, 
while  it  remained  in  his  dominions. 

By  this  time  the  army  of  Bombay  was  on  its  march 
to  Poonah.    But  thoMgh  Colonel  Goddard  had  trans^ 
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mitted  regular  intelligence  of  his  movements  to  Bom-  book  v. 
bay,  he  had  received  no  communications  from  that  ^°^''  ^' 
quarter ;  and  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  their  de*  1779. 
signs,  except  from  some  intimations  communicated 
by  IVloodajee,  that  an  expedition  against  Poonah  was 
in  preparation.  Uncertain  as  was  the  ground  upon 
which  he  had  to  proceed,  he  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination, that  the  balance  of  probabilities  required 
his  proceeding  to  Poonah;  when  he  received  dis- 
patches from  the  Council  at  Bombay,  imfolding  what 
they  had  done,  and  what  they  were  intending  to  do ; 
and  pressing  it  upon  him  to  march  to  Poonah  with 
the  smallest  possible  delay.  To  ,the  question  why 
the  Presidency  at  Bombay  had  not  sooner  made 
Colonel  Goddard  acquainted  with  the  design  of  the 
expedition,  and  taken  the  precautionary  steps  for  se- 
curing co-operation  between  his  detachment  and  their 
own,  the  answer  must  be,  either  that  they  exercised 
not  the  degree  of  reflection  necessary  for  that  mode- 
rate display  of  wisdom ;  or  that  they  wished  to  have 
to  themselves  the  glory  of  setting  up  a  Mahratta 
government;  or  that,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the 
detachment,  they  wished  it  not  to  arrive.  Moodajee, 
who  was  afraid  to  embroil  himself  with  the  Poonah 
government,  if  he  gave  a  passage  to  the  troops  of 
Goddard,  and  with  the  English  government,  if  he  re- 
fused it,  was  very  earnest  with  him  to  wait  till  he 
received  satisfactory  letters  from  Calcutta.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  solicitation,  Goddard,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  began  his  march  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbudda. 

He  took  the  great  road  to  Boorhanpopr  and 
Poonah,  and  arrived  at  Charwah  on  the  22d,  where 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  army  from  Bombay 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Boraghaut,  a  place  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Poonah. 
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BOOK  V.  Oo  the  24th,  he  received  a  letter  dated  the  llth^ 
Chap,  s.  fy^j^  ^jj^  YiAA  Committee,  who  conducted  the  Bom- 
1779.  ^J  expedition,  representing,  that  in  consequence  of 
an  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  was  not  expedient  he  should  advance ;  that 
he  should  either  proceed  to  Surat,  if  he  found  him* 
self  in  a  condition  to  make  his  way  in  spite  of  the 
Mahratta  horse,  by  whom  his  march  would  be  an- 
noyed ;  or  remain  in  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  till  further  instructions.  This  letter  placed 
him  in  a  state  of  perfect  uncertainty,  whether  the 
Bombay  army  had  sustained  a  disaster  which  cut  off 
their  hopes^  or  had  so  flattering  a  prospect  of  success, 
that  all  additional  force  was  accounted  unnecessary. 
On  the  next  day  a  letter  arrived  from  the  Council  at 
Bombay,  apparently  written  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  which  dictated  the  letter  of  the 
Field  Committee,  and  urging  him  to  proceed.  Un- 
der the  perplexity  which  this  lack  of  information,  and 
discrepancy  of  injunctions,  inspired,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Boorhanpoor,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  in- 
telligence, and  arrived  at  that  ancient  capital  on 
the  30th. 

There,  on  the  2d  of  February,  he  received  another 
letter  from  the  Field  Committee,  dated  on  the  19th 
of  January,  more  mysterious  than  any  which  had  yet 
arrived.  It  shortly  cautioned  him  against  obeying 
the  order  in  their  letter  of  the  16th,  which  on  better 
consideration  they  deemed  themselves  not  competent 
to  give.  Goddard  could  ill  conjecture  the  meaning 
of  this  warning,  as  he  had  not  received  the  letter  of 
the  I6th ;  but  he  believed  that  it  indicated  evil 
rather  than  good ;  and  saw  well  the  dangers  which 
surrounded  him  in  the  heart  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
if  any  serious  disaster,  which  might  produce  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  Moodajee  himself,  had  befallen  tiie 
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airmy  from  Bombay.  He  waited  at  Boorfaanpoor  till  book  v. 
the  5th,  in  hopes  of  receiving  more  certain  informa-  ^"^''  ^' 
tion,  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  1779^ 
of  the  disaster  pretty  exactly  by  Moodajee.  He  re- 
solved to  retreat  to  Siyrat,  and  marched  on  the  6th. 
On  the  9th  a  vakeel  arrived  from  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment, bearing  the  letter  written  by  the  Field  Com- 
mittee on  the  I6th  of  January.  It  was  the  letter  in 
which  under  the  dictation  of  the  Mahrattas,  they  had 
commanded  his  immediate  return  to  Bengal.  This 
injunction  it  was  the  business  of  the  vakeel  to  en- 
force. But  Gkxldard  replied  that  he  was  -marching 
to  Bombay  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Supreme 
Council;  and  with  the  most  friendly  intentions 
toward  the  Mahratta  state.  The  march  was  con- 
ducted TTith  great  expedition.  The  troops  were 
kept  in  such  exact  discipline,  that  the  people,  having 
nothing  to  fear,  remained  in  their  houses,  and  sup- 
plied the  army  by  sale  with  many  conveniences  for 
the  march.  They  arrived  at  Surat  on  the  30th ;  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  nineteen 
d^ys.^ 

In  consequence  of  these  events,  it  was  resolved  at 
the  Supreme  Board,  to  vest  Colonel  Goddard  with 
foil  powers  for  treating  with  the  Poonah  government ; 
to  disavow  the  convention  concluded  with  the  Poonah 
committee,  but  to  express  a  desire  for  accommodation, 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  if  the 
Mahrattas,  on  their  part,  would  afford  encouragement, 
by  relinquishing  all  claims  founded  on  that  conven- 

1  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Gazee  ad  dien  KhaO;  formerly  Vizir  of 
the  empire,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Nizam  al  Mulk,  was  at  this  time 
found  at  Sarat,  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  confined^  till  the  Sa- 
preme  Council,  being  consulted,  disapproved  of  all  acts  of  violence,  but 
forbade  his  appearing  within  the  territories  of  the  Company.  See  the 
Letter  from  Gov.  Gen.  to  Directors,  dated  14th  January,  1780.  Sixth 
Report  to  the  Secret  Com.  Appendix,  No.  946. 
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BOOK  v.tion,  and  by  a  promise  of  forming  no  connexion^ 
Chap.  3.  either  commercial  or  political,  with  the  French.  If 
1779,  they  should  reject  these  proposals,  Colonel  Goddard, 
whom  the  Supreme  Council  now  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  General,  was  empowf  red  to  renew  the  war, 
and  if  possible  to  form  connexions  with  the  head  of 
the  Guicawar  family,  and  the  government  of  Berar. 

Goddard  had  commenced  his  correspondence  with 
the  Poonah  ministry,  when  Ragoba  made  his  escape, 
and  repaired  to  Surat,  where  he  received  an  asylum. 
Discordance  prevailed  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
and  much  uncertainty  hung  over  their  proceedings. 
Dissension  broke  out  between  Nana  and  Scindia,  by 
whose  united  power  Siccaram  and  Moraba  had  been 
subdued.  With  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace, 
they  kept  aloof  from  definite  terms ;  reports  were  re- 
ceived of  their  preparations  for  war ;  and  negotiation 
Kngered  till  the  20th  of  October,  when  Goddard  sent 
his  declaration,  that  if  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
proposals  was  not  returned  in  fifteen  days,  he  should 
consider  the  delay  as  a  declaration  of  war.  A  reply 
arrived  on  the  28th.  Without  the  surrender  of  Ra- 
goba, and  the  restoration  of  Salsette,  it  was  declared 
Uiat  the  Mahratta  powers  would  make  no  agreement. 
The  General  upon  this  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and 
repaired  to  Bombay  to  concert  with  that  Council  the 
plan  of  hostilities. 

The  President  and  Council  of  Bombay  had  re- 
ceived, with  considerable  indignation,  the  intelligence 
of  the  power,  independent  of  themselves,  with  which 
General  Gk)ddard  had  been  invested  at  the  Superior 
Board,  They  regarded  it  as  an  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  conveyed  to  them,  both  by  the  act  of  par- 
liament, and  the  commands  of  the  Directors;  and 
they  had  declared  that  they  would  sustain  no  re- 
sponsibility for  any.  of  his  acts.     At  first  they  alleged 
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the  great  exhaustion  of  their  resources,  as  a  reason  BOOK  v. 
against  taking  any  considerable  pait  in  the  war ;  but  ^^^'  \ 
when  the  General  held  up,  as  the  first  object  of  his  1780. 
operations,  the  acquisition,  on  which  they  had  long 
attached  their  affections,  of  a  territo^al  revenue  ade- 
quate to  all  the  demands  of  the  Presidency,  they 
agreed  to  supply  as  great  a  portion  of  their  troops,  as 
the  security  of  Bombay  would  allow ;  and  furnished 
him  with  powers  and  instructions  to  treat  with  Futty 
Sing  Guicawar,  whose  assistance,  as  placing  a  friendly 
country  in  the  rear,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  obtain.  With  regard  to  Ragoba  it  was  proposed 
to  feed  him  with  such  hopes,  as  should  ensure  the 
advantage  of  his  name ;  but  to  engage  themselves  aa 
short  a  way  as  possible  for  a  share  in  the  advantages 
of  the  undertaking,  to  the  success  of  which  it  was  so 
little  in  his  power  to  contribute* 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1780,  General  Goddard 
had  crossed  the  Tapti,  with  a  view  both  to  stimulate 
the  good  inclinations  of  Futty  Sing,  and  to  reduce 
the  fortress  of  Dubhoy.  On  the  1 9th  the  army  ap- 
peared before  the  place.  On  the  next  day  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  when  the  whole  district, 
yielding  by  estimate  a  revenue  of  two  lacs  of  rupees, 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Company. 
On  the  26th,  Futty  Sing  was  at  last,  with  some 
difficulty,  brought  to  trust  so  far  in  the  power  of  the 
Company,  as  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Guzerat  country  should  be 
divided  between  the  Company  and  himself,  the  Com- 
pany obtaining  that  proportion  which  had  formerly 
accrued  to  the  Mahrattas ;  and  the  remainder  being 
reniiered  independent  of  the  Poonah  government, 
and  freed  from  every  exterior  claim.  Being  joined 
by  the  cavalry  of  this  chief,  the  General  marched 
towards  Ahmedabad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  be- 
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BOOK  V.  fore  which  he  arrived  on  the  10th  of  Fehnxary^  and 
^"^^'  ^'  in  five  days  carried  it  by  atorm,  with4nconsiderable 
1780.    loss.     The  united  armies  of  Scindia  and  Holkar, 
amounting  to  40,000  men,  were  in  the  mean  time 
.  advancing  toH^ards  Surat.    The  English  General,  by 
rapid  marches,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
encampment,  near  Brodera,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
and  intended  to  attack  them  in  the  night,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the  gentliemen,  left 
as  hostages  with  Seindia,  signifying  that  profesdons 
were  made  by  the  M ahratta  chiefs  of  a  desire  to  esta- 
blish amity  with  the  English  government.     Of  this, 
Scindia  afforded  a  favourable  indication,  the  following 
d^,  by  sending  back  the  hostages,  and  along  with 
them  a  vakeel,  or  commissioner,  who  acknowledged 
the  hati^ed  borne  by  hb  master  to  Nana  Fumavese, 
and  his  desire  of  a  separate  arrangement  with  the 
Snglish*    Upon  further  explanation,  it  appeared,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  get  into  his  hands  Ragoba  and 
his  son,  as  an  instrument  for  a^prandizing  himself 
in  the  Mahratta  state;  a  proposition  to  which  Gene- 
#       ral  Goddard  would  by  no  means  accede.    Sdndii^ 
at  the  same  time,  was  offering  terms  to  Govind  Row, 
the  brother  and  opponent  of  Futty  Sing,  and  had 
actually  received  him  in  his  camp*     Not  convinced 
of  his  sincerity,  and  suspecting  his  design  to  waste 
the  season,  till  commencement  of  the  rains,  when  he 
would  return  home  to  the  business  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  his  intrigues,  General  Gknldard  was 
desirous  of  forcing  him  to  a  battle,  which  he  con- 
stantly avoided,  by  retreating  as  the  English  army 
advanced.     To  defeat  this  stratagem,  the  General^ 
on  the  3d  of  April,  marched  silently  from  his  camp^ 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  four  batta- 
lions of  Sepoy  grenadiers,  four  companies  of  Euro- 
pean infantry,  and  twelve  pieces  of  field  artillery* 
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Thtdistance  was  about  seven  miles  to  the  eftmp  of  book  v. 
the  enemy,  which  he  entered  at  dawn.  He  reached  ^^^^\  ^ 
the  vei^  centre  of  the  encampment  before  he  was  1780. 
perceived.  The  enemy  were  thrown  into  their  usual 
confusion;  and,  though  some  troops  were  collected, 
and  made  a  show  of  resistance,  they  soon  abandoned 
their  camp,  and  occupied  a  neighbouring  ground. 
The  English  made  no  delay  in  proceeding  to  charge 
them,  when  the  Mahrattas  dispersed,  and  left  them 
masters,  not  only  of  the  field,  but  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  contained.  A  detachment  from  Bom« 
bay  took  possession  also  of  Parsek,  Bellapore,  Pan- 
wel,  and  Callian,  and  extended  the  territory  of  the 
Presidency  along  the  coast  and  towards  the  passes  of 
the  hiUs  in  the  way  to  Poonah*  On  the  6th  of 
April  the  General  was  joined  by  six  companies  of 
European  infantry,  and  a  company  of  artillery,  which 
had  been  sent  to  his  assistance  from  Madras;  and 
about  the  same  time  five  companies  of  Sepoys  arrived 
for  him  at  Surat.  As  the  rainy  season  had  now  com-* 
menced,  Sdndia  and  Holkar  withdrew  into  their 
own  countries ;  and  the  General,  after  sending  back 
the  Bombay  detachment,  put  his  troops  into  canton* 
ments,  and  prepared  for  the  succeeding  campaign. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed General  Clavering,  both  as  Commander  in  Chie^ 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council,  had  arrived 
at  Calcutta  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1779 ;  and 
without  showing  an  unvarying  deference  to  the  opi-* 
nions  of  the  Governor-General,  commonly  supported 
his  measures7"^ Early  in  November  of  that  year,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Rajah  of  Go« 
hud,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ranna^ 
a  Hindu  chieftain  or  prince,  who  governed  a  hilly 
district  of  considerable  extent,  lying  on  the  Jumna, 
between  the  territories  of  Sdndia  and  the  Nabob  of 
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BOOK  V.Oude,  the  Governor-General  proposed  a  treaty,  bf 
'^:  '  which  the  Ranna  might  be  empowered  to  call  for  the 
1780,  assistance  of  the  English  against  the  Mahrattas,  of 
whom  he  stood  in  constant  danger,  and  should  agree 
to  assist  the  English  with  his  forces,  when  they 
should  undertake  any  enterprise  against  the  contiguous 
powers.  The  Grovemor-General,  who  contemplated 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  pro* 
•  posed  this  alliance,  both  as  a  barrier  against  an  inva- 
sion, in  that  direction,  of  the  territory  of  the  Com- 
pany or  their  allies;  and  as  an  advantage,  bji  in- 
vading the  territory  of  the  Mahrattas,  for  operating 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  enterprises  which  might 
be  undertaken  on  the  side  of  Bombay.  The  measure 
was  opposed  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  Board,  both 
on  the  ordinary  and  general  ground  of  the  importance 
of  abstaining  from  war,  and  also  in  consideration  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Banna,  who  had  few  troops, 
and  not  revenue  to  pay  even  them;  whose  aid^  in 
consequence,  would  be  of  little  avail,  and  his  protec- 
^  tion  a  serious  burden.  In  the  objections  of  the  op- 
posing party  the  General  concurred ;  and  even  trans- 
mitted his  protest  against  the  terms  of  the  connexion. 
But,  as  he  was  absent,  the  casting  vote  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General gave  his  opinion  the  superiority,  and 
the  treaty  was  formed. 

In  the  mean  time  intelligence  arrived  by  a  letter 
from  General  Coote,  dated  the  20th  of  November, 
of  an  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Ranna,  by  a 
body  of  Mahrattas,  whom  his  want  of  resources  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  resist*.  Instructions  were  dis- 
patched to  afford  him  such  assistance  as  the  exigency 
of  the  case  might  require,  and  the  state  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  permit.  A  detachment  of  the  Company'it 
army  had  been  prepared  in  that  quarter,  under  the 

fK)mmaQd  of  Captain  Popham,  for  the  purpose  of 
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migmenting  the  forces  of  Goddard ;  but  from  the  BOCA  v. 
consideisirtioii,  partly  that  thej  could  not  arrive  in  ^''^^•^' 
time  on  the  Bombay  coast,  partly  that  they  might  178O, 
contribute  to  the  success  of  his  operations  by  an  at^ 
tack  upon  the  part  which  was  nearest  of  the  Mah-> 
ratta  frontier,  they  had  not  been  commanded  to  pro* 
ceed;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1780,  they 
were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ranna  of  Gohud. 
Captain  Popham  found  means  in  this  service  of  dis* 
tinguishing  his  enterprise  and  talents.  With  a  small 
force,  and  little  assistance  from  the  Ranna,  he  ex* 
pelled  the  Mahrattas  from  Gohud ;  crossed  the  Sind, 
into  their  own  territory;  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Lah&r,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Cutchwagar ; 
and  having  affected  an  imperfect  breach,  which  the 
want  of  heavy  cannon  enabled  him  not  to  complete, 
he,  on  the  21st  of  April,  successfiilly  assaulted  and 
took  possession  of  the  fort. 

It  had,  however,  been  importunately  urged,  both 
by  Coote  and  Gk)ddard,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Governor-General,  that  the  force  employed  on 
the  Mahratta  frontier  under  Captain  Popham  was  far 
from  adequate  to  any  such  important  operations  as 
could  materially  affect  the  result  of  the  war.  After 
some  fluctuation  of  plans,  and  great  debate  and 
opposition  at  the  Superior  Board,  in  which  Mr.  Fran* 
cis  in  particular  vehemently  opposed  the  extension 
of  military  efforts,  it  was  determined  that  a  detach* 
ment  of  three  battalions,  stationed  at  Cawnpore, 
under  Major  Camac,  with  a  battalion  of  light  in* 
fantry,  under  Captain  Browne,  should  threaten  or 
invade  the  territories  of  Scindia  and  Holkar.  In  the 
mean  time  Captain  Popham,  with  the  true  spirit  of 
military  ardour,  after  securing  with  great  activity 
the  conquest  of  the  Strict  of  Cutchwagar,  turned 
bii  attention  to  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Gualior, 

£  9i 
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BOOK  V.  situated  within  the  territory  of  the  Ranna  of  Gohud^ 
^^^^'  ^'  but  wrested  from  his  father,  and  now  garrisoned  by 
1780»  the  Mahrattas.  This  fortress  was  situated  on  the 
summit,  three  coss  in  extent,  of  a  stupendous  rock, 
scarped  ahnost  entirely  round,  and  defended  by  a 
thousand  men.  By  the  princes  of  Hindustan  it  had 
always  been  regarded  as  impregnable.  And  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  Supreme  Council, 
dated  the  21st  of  April,  had  pronounced  it  *^  totally 
repugnant  to  his  military  ideas,  and  even  absolute 
madness,"  to  attack  it  with  so  feeble  a  detachment, 
and  without  a  covering  army  to  keep  off  the  Mah- 
rattas in  the  field,  and  preserve  the  line  of  commu* 
nication.  Captain  Popham  moved  to  the  village  of 
Sipore,  about  five  coss  distant  from  Gualior,  and  em- 
ployed his  spies  in  continually  searching  if  a  spot  fit 
for  escalading  could  be  found.  After  many  and  dan- 
gerous experiments,  they  at  last  brought  him  advice 
that  one  part  only  afforded  any  appearance  of  prac- 
ticability. At  this  place  the  height  of  the  scarp  was 
about  sixteen  feet,  from  the  scarp  to  the  wall  was  a 
steep  ascent  of  about  forty  yards,  and  the  wall  itself 
was  thirty  feet  high.  **  I  took  the  resolution,"  says 
Captain  Popham,  *'  immediately.  The  object  was 
glorious;  and  I  made  a  disposition  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  in  my  power,  the  chance  of  tarnishing  the 
honour  of  the  attempt,  by  the  loss  we  might  sustain 
in  (5ase  of  a  repulse."  At  break  of  day,  on  the  Sd 
of  August,  the  van  of  the  storming  party  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock.  Wooden  ladders  were  applied 
to  the  scarp,  and  the  troops  ascended  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall.  The  spies  climbed  up,  and  fixed  the  rope 
ladders,  when  the  Sepoys  mounted  with  amazing 
activity.  The  guards  assembled  within,  but  were 
quickly  repulsed  by  the  fire  of  the  assailants.    The  de« 

(achin^iit  entered  with  r»pidit7,  and  pushed  on  to  tb^ 
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main  body  of  the  place.     In  the  mean  time  ih6  BOOK  V. 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  escaped  by  another  quar-  '- 

ter,  and  left  the  English  masters  of  one  of  the  greatest  178P# 
and  most  celebrated  strong  holds  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  This  brilliant  achievement,  for  which 
Captain  Popham  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
Major,  struek  the  Mahrattas  with  so  much  conster- 
nation, that  they  abandoned  the  circumjacent  country, 
aud  conveyed  the  alarm  to  Scindia  in  his  capital.^ 

The  opposition  which  was  made  by  Francis  to 
these  proceedings  for  pushing  the  war  on  the  Jumna^ 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  animosities  which  the  struggle 
between  him  and  the  Governor-General  had  so  long 
maintained.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1780,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  answering  a  minute  of  Mr.  Francis,  de- 
clared, "  I  do  not  trust  to  his  promise  of  candour, 
convinced  that  he  is  incapable  of  it.  I  judge  of  his 
public  conduct,  by  my  experience  of  his  private, 
which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  truth  and  honour.'' 
The  ground  of  these  severe  expressions,  the  Gover- 
nor-General stated  to  be  a  solemn  agreement  formed 
between  him  and  Mr,  Francis,  which  Mr.  Francis 
had  broken.  Of  this  transaction  the  following  appear 
to  have  been  the  material  circumstances.  When  the 
parliamentary  appointment,  during  five  years,  of  the 
Govemor-General  and  Council,  expired  in  1 778,  the 
expectation  of  a  change  in  the  Indian  administration 
was  suspended,  by  the  re-appointment,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  King's  chief  minister,  of  JVIr.  Hast- 

1  For  the  transactions  relative  to  the  Mahratta  war,  the  materials  are 
found  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  in  1781,  and  the 
vast  mass  of  documents  printed  in  its  Appendix;  the  twentieth  article 
of  the  Pariiamentary  Charges  against  Hastings,  and  his  answer ;  the 
Papers  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Impeach- 
ment ;  and  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
publications  of  the  day,  which  on  this,  and  other  parts  of  the  history 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  Administration,  have  been  consulted,  some  with  more, 
some  with  less;  advantage,  are  far  too  numerous  to  mention « 
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BOOK  v.iiigs,  for  a  single  year.  Upon  the  arrival  of  thui 
CaiF.  3.  intelligence  in  India,  an  attempt  was  majde  by  some 
1180*  mutual  Mends  of  Mr*  Hastings  and  Mr.  Francis,  to 
deliver  the  government,  at  a  period  of  dijfficulty  and 
danger,  from  the  effects  of  their  discordance.  Both 
parties  acknowledged  the  demand  which  the  present 
exigency  presented  for  a  vigorous  and  united  admi- 
nistration ;  and  both  professed  a  desire  to  make  any 
sacrifice  of  personal  feelings,  and  personal  interests, 
for  the  attainment  of  so  important  an  object.  On 
the  part  of  Mr.  Francis  it  was  stipulated  that  Maho* 
med  Reza  Khan,  Mr.  Bristow,  and  Mr.  Fowke, 
should  be  re-instated  in  conformity  to  the  Company's 
orders ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the 
Mahratta  war,  the  responsibility  oi  which  Mr.  Francis 
had  disclaimed,  and  thrown  personally  on  the  Gover- 
nor-General, should  be  conducted  in  conformity  with 
his  conceptions  and  plans.  It  was  this  part  of  the 
agreement  which  Mr.  Hastings  accused  his  opponent 
of  violating ;  and  of  depriving  him,  by  a  treacherous 
promise  of  co-operation,  which  induced  Mr.  Barwell 
to  depart  for  Europe,  of  that  authority  which  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Barwell  ensured.  Mr.  Francis,  on  the 
other  hand, .  solemnly  declared,  that  he  "  never  was 
party  to  the  engagement  stated  by  Mr.  Hastings,  or 
had  a  thought  of  being  bound  by  it.'*  His  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Mahratta  war  he  explained 
as  extending  only  to  the  operations  then  commenced 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  but  not  to  fresh  operations  oo 
another  part  of  the  Mahratta  dominions.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings produced  a  paper,  containing  the  following  words: 
**  Mr.  Francis  wiU  not  oppose  any  measures  which 
the  Governor-General  shall  recommend  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  be 
engaged  with  the  Mahrattas,  or  for  the  general  sup^ 
port  of  the  pi*esent  political  qrstem  of  hit  govern* 
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ment**  To  the  terms  of  this  agreement^  presentcfd  BOOK  ▼. 
to  Mr.  Francis  in  writing,  he  affirmed  that  Mr.  Fran-  ^'^^'  ^' 
cis  gave  his  full  and  deliberate  consent.'  The  reply  1730. 
of  Mr.  Francis  was  in  the  following  words :  ''  In  one 
of  our  conversations  in  February  last,  Mr.  Hastings 
desired  me  to  read  a  paper  of  memorandums,  among 
which  I  presume  this  article  was  inserted.  I  return- 
ed it  to  him  the  moment  I  had  read  it»  with  a  deda- 
ration  that  I  did  not  agree  to  it,  or  hold  myself 
bound  by  the  contents  of  it,  or  to  that  effect.**  Mr. 
Francis  added  some  reasonings^  draiin  from  the  natu- 
ral presumptions  of  the  case.  But  these  reasonings 
and  presumptions  had  little  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  his  personal  assertion — the  ground, 
between  him  and  hb  antagonist,  on  which  this  ques^ 
tion  seems  finally  to  rest.  With  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness Mr.  Hastings  repeated  the  affirmation  of  the 
terms  on  which  Mr.  Francis  declared  his  assent ;  and 
at  this  point  the  verbal  controversy  between  them 
dosed.  Soon  after,  a  duel  ensued  between  Mr*  Hast- 
ings and  Mr.  Francis,  in  whidi  the  latter  was  wound- 
ed; and  on  the  9th  of  December  that  gentlmnan 
quitted  India,  and  returned  to  Europe.  ^ 

I  Sixtb  Report  of  the  Comroittee  of  Secrecy,  1731,  p.  98,  and  Appen* 
&,  K«»  9i8;  «l90  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  CoMtttee,  ITSl,  p.  14, 
18,  30;  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  Asia,  i.  301,  kc. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

In  Carnatic,  Relations  between  the  English  and 
Nabob — Plenipotentiary,  with  independent  Fotv-' 
ers  from  the  King — English  courted  by  Hydcr 
Ali  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  in  Danger  from 
both — Nabob  and  Plenipotentiary  desire  Alliance 
with  the  Mahrattas — Presidency  adhere  to  Neu* 
trality — Relations  with  the  King  of  Tanjore—' 
After  Hesitation,  War  is  made  upon  him — War 
upon  the  Marawars^^A  second  War  upon  Tan- 
jore — Condemned  by  the  Directors — Pigot  sent 
out  to  restore  the  Ryah'— Opposition  in  the  Ma^ 
dras  Council^^Pigot  imprisoned— 'Sentiments  and 
Measures  adopted  in  England — Committee  of 
Circuit — Suspended  by  Governor  Rumbold,  who 
summons  the  Zemindars  to  Madras'^TransM- 
tions  with  Nizam  Ali  respecting  Guntoor'— Cen- 
sured by  the  Supreme  Council — Governor  Rum^ 
bold,  and  other  Members  of  the  Government 
condemned  and  punished  by  the  Court  of  Direc^ 
tors. 

BOOR  V.  While  the  principal  station  of  the  Company's 

'     power  in  India  was  giving  birth  to  so  many  important 

1770.    transactions,    their  Presidency  en  the  Coromandel 

coast  was  not  barren  of  incidents  entitled  to  a  great 

share  of  our  regard. 

The  relation,  in  which  the  Company  professed  to 
stand  to  the  country,  was  different  in  Camatic,  and 
in  Bengal.  By  the  avowed  possession  of  the  duannee. 
they  enters  in  Bengal  into  the  direct  discharge  of 
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the  principal  functions  of  internal  government  In  BOOK  v. 
Camatic,  during  the  contest  with  the  French,  they  ^'^^'  ^ 
had  held  up  Mahomed  Ali;  upon  the  termination  of  1770, 
it,  they  had  acknowledged  him,  as  the  undoubted 
sovereign  of  the  country.  He  was  established,  there- 
fore, in  the  possession  of  both  branches  of  power, 
both  that  of  Nazkn,  or  the  military  power,  and. that 
of  Duan,  or  the  financial  power ;  and  the  Company 
held  the  station  of  dependents,  possessing  their  pri- 
vileges through  his  sufferance,  and  owing  obedience 
to  his  throne.  They  possessed  a  district  of  land,  sur- 
rounding Madras,  which  had  been  granted  in  17^0, 
and  in  1762  was  confirmed,  by  the  Nabob  pf  Camatic 
or  Arcot,  in  recompense  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Company  to  him  and  his  family.  This  was  a  sort 
of  estate  in  land,  under  what  is  called  jaghire  tenure,  . 
enabling  the  owner  to  draw  the  revenue,  which  would 
otherwise  accrue  to  government ;  and  to  exercise  all 
those  powers  which  in  India  are  usually  connected 
with  the  power  of  raising  the  taxes.  This  Presidency 
also  possessed,  and  that  independent  of  their  Nabob, 
the  maritime  district,  known  under  the  title  of  the 
four  Northern  Circars,  which  they  had  obtained  by 
grant  from  the  Mogul  in  1765,  and  enjoyed  under 
an  agreement  of  peshcush,  entered  into  the  succeed* 
ing  year,  with  the  Nizam  or  Subahdar. 

Partly  from  characteristic  imbecility,  partly  from 
the  state  of  the  country,  not  only  exhausted,  but  dis- 
organised by  the  preceding  struggle,  the  Nabob  re- 
mained altogether  unequal  to  the  protection  of  the 
dominions  of  which  he  was  now  the  declared  sove- 
reign. Instead  of  trusting  to  the  insignificant  rabble 
of  an  army  which  he  would  employ,  the  Presidency 
beheld  the  necessity  of  providing  by  a  British  force 
for '  the  security  of  the  province.    For  this  reason. 


BOOK  v.md  alw  &ff  the  sake  of  tliat  absolute  power ^  whidi 
^"^^  ^'  they  desired  to  maintain^  the  English  were  under  the 
1770.  necessity  of  urging,  and,  if  need  were,  constraining, 
the  Nabob,  to  transfer  to  them  the  military  defence 
of  the  country,  and  to  allow  ^ut  of  his  revenues  a 
sum  proportional  to  the  expense.  The  Nabob,  having 
transferred  the  military  power  of  the  country,  was 
placed  in  absolute  dependence  upon  the  Company ;  they 
being  able  to  do  what  they  pleased,  he  to  do  nothing 
but  what  they  permitted.  In  a  short  time  it  was 
perceived  that  his  revenue  was  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  flemands  which  were  made  upon  it.  The  coun- 
try was  oppressed  by  the  severity  of  his  exactions, 
•and  instead  of  being  repaired,  after  the  tedious  suf- 
ferings of  war,  it  was  scourged  by  all  the  evils  of  a 
government  at  once  insatiable  and  neglectful.  When 
his  revenues  fiuled,  he  had  recourse  to  loans.  Money 
was  advanced  to  hinn  at  exorbitant  interest,  frequent- 
ly by  Engliriunen,  and  the  servants  of  the  Company. 

1  The  resolution  of  maintaining  this  absdate  power  is  thas  clearly  ei- 
pretsed  in  the  letter  of  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  to  the  Presideiicy  of 
Madras,  dated  24ch  December,  17G5.  <'  The  Nabob  has  hitherto  de- 
aired,  at  Jeast  acquiesced  v^'ith  seeming  approbation,  that  garrisons  of 
our  troops  should  be  placed  iu  his  forts  :  it  is  not  improbable  that  afttr 
a  tima  he  nay  wish  to  have  his  protectors  xvmoFed.  Should  such  an 
•vent  happen,  it  may  require  some  address  to  avoid  giving  him  disgost^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  degree  of  firmness  to  persist  in  your  present  plan : 
but  persist  you  must;  for  we  establish  it  as  a  AmdatBantal jwfbt,  th«t 
die  Company's  infloeoce  and  real  power  in  the  provinoa  cannot  be  any 
ymy  so  effectually  maintained  as  by  keeping  the  principal  forts  in  our 
hands.*'  See  First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781,  Appen- 
dix, No.  SS.— '<  By  .being  in  possession  of  most  of  his  stfodg  places,  the 
troops  being  officered  by  the  Company,  and  the  garrisons  perfectly  onder 
their  orders,  the  Company  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  law  to  ^e  Car> 
natick.  Without  the  concurrence  of  the  Presidency  he  can  do  nochiqg; 
^ey  are  aibiters  of  peace  and  war ;  and  even  if  one  of  his  o«m  tributaries 
refuse  the  pesh^usb,  the  payment  of  which  they  had  guaranteed,  without 
them  he  cannot  call  him  to  an  account.''  Letter  from  Sir  John  Iindsay> 
to  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras,  Std  Jont^  177i  i  Rone'e  4#« 
|i«ndiilt»  Pi  8601 
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He  geaoMy  paid  them^  by  a  species  of  aft%iiinents»  book  vt 
called  in  India  tuHcaus,  which  entitled  the  holdera  ^"^'^  ^ 
of  them  to  the  i^venue  <»  some  portion  of  the  terri^    if^j^^ 
tory,  and  to  draw  it  immediately  from  the  collector; 
While  his  embarrassments  were  by  these  means  in- 
creased,  the  exactors  were  encouraged  to  greater 
teverities. 

In  this  situation  the  Nabob  and  the  Presidency 
were  both  dissatisfied,  and  both  uneasy.  Findiiig 
his  power  annihilated^^  f  nd  nis  revenues  absorbed, 
after  feasting  his  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  the 
nnlimited  indulgences  of  an  Eastern  prince,  be  re* 
garded  the  conduct  of  the  Presidency  as  the  higher 
iiyustice*  The  gentlemen  entrusted  at  once  with 
the  care  of  their  own  fortunes  and  tiie  interests  of 
the  Company,  for  both  of  which  they  imagined  that 
the  re^6nu%s  'of  Camatic  would  copiously  and  de* 
lightfuUy  provide,  were  ehaglined  to  find  them  in* 
adequate  even  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government ; 
and  accused  ^  the  Nabob,  either  of  concealing  the 
amount  of  the  sums  which  he  obtained,  or  of  impair* 
ing  the  produce  of  the  country  by  the  vices  of  bis 
government. 

Upon  the .  teirmination  of  the  disputes  in  London^ 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1769,  between  the  Mt« 
nisters  of  the  Crown  and  ||ie  East  India  Cmnpany* 
respecting  the  supervisors,  and  respecting  the  power 
of  the  King's  naval  oflScer  to  negotiate  and  to  form 
arrangements  with  the  Indian  powers,^  a  mikrine 
force,  consistinfip  d£*SQme  fingates  ot  war,  was  com- 
missioned unQer  H^  command  of  Sir  John  Lindsay 
to  proceed  to  the  East  Indies :  *^  to  give  countenance 
and  protection  to  the  Company's  settlements  and 
affairs."    In  con^mity  with  the  terms  to  whicli  the 

^  i 
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^  Sir  John  Litidsay, 

BOOK  V.  Company  had  yielded,  they  vested  Sir  John  Lindsay 

Chap.  4.  ^^j^  ^  commission  to  take  the  command  of  all  their 

1770.    vessels  of  war  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  also,  on  their 

behalf,  ^^  to  treat  and  settle  njatters  in  the  Persian 

Gulph;' 

So  far,  there  was  mutual  understanding,  clearness, 
and  concert.  But  in  addition  to  this.  Sir  John 
Lindsay  was  appointed,  by  commission  under  the 
great  seal,  his  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
with  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude  arrangements, 
with  the  Indian  sovereigns  in  general.  This  mea* 
sure  was  not  only  contrary  to  what  the  Company  had 
claimed  as  their  right,  against  which  the  Minister 
appeared  to  have  ceased,  for  the  time,  to  contend ; 
but  it  was  a  measure  taken  without  their  knowledge: 
and  Sir  John  Lindsay  appeared  in  India,  claiming 
the  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  before  they  or 
their  servants  had  the  smallest  intimation  that  any 
such  powers  were  in  existence. 

If  there  was  a  danger,  which  must  strike  every 
considerate  mind,  in  sending  two  independent  autho- 
rities, to  act  and  clash  together  in  the  delicate  and 
troubled  scene  of  Indian  affairs^  a  danger  inevitable 
even  if  the  circumstances  had  been  arranged  betw^een 
the  Ministers  and  the  Company  with  the  greatest 
harmony  and  the  greatest  wisdom,  all  the  principles 
of  mischief  were  naturally  multiplied, .  and  each 
strengthened  to  the  utmost,  by  the  present  stroke  of 
ministerial  politics. 

The  ground  upon  which  this  disputed  and  impru- 
dent exercise  of  power  appears  to  have  been  placed 
was  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  con- 
cluded in  1768.  With  a  view  to  maintain  peace  in 
India,  and  to  close  the  disputes  between  the  English 
and  the  French,  who^  according  to  their  own  pro- 
fe8sions>  appeared  to  have  nothing  else  in  view  but  to 
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determine  Who  was  the  just  and  rightful  Nabob  of  9001^  V« 
Carnatic,   who    the  just  and  rightful  Subahdar  of  Chap,  4. 
Deccan,  it  was  there  decided  and  agreed,  that  the  two  ,  mo. 
nations  should  acknowledge  Mahomed  Ali  as  the  one^ 
and  Salabut  Jung  as  the  other.     It  occurred  to  the 
ingenuity  of  practical  statesmen,  that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  having  become  party  to  an  article  of  a 
treaty,  had  a  right,  without  asking  leave  of  the  Com* 
pany,  to  look  after  the  execution  of  that  article ;  and 
hence  to  send  a  deputy  duly  qualified  for  that  pur« 
pose.     If  this  conferred  a  right  of  bestowing  upon 
Sir  John  Lindsay  the  powers  of  an  ambassador ;  it 
also  conferred 'the  right  of  avoiding  altercation  with 
the  East  India  Company,  by  taking  the  step  without 
their  knowledge. 

The  power  of  looking  after  the  due  execution  of 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  not  a 
trifling  power. 

It  included,  in  the  first  place,  the  power  of  taking 
a  part  in  all  the  disputes  between  the  Nabob  and  the 
Company's  servants ;  as  Mahomed  Ali  was  in  that ' 
article  placed  upon  the  footing  of  an  ally  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  hence  entitled  to  all  that  pro- 
tection which  is  due  to  an  ally.  The  servants  of  the 
Company  had  been  at  some  pains  to  keep  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Nabob  the  full  import  of  the  new 
relation  in  which  he  was  placed  to  the  British  throne ; 
as  calculated  most  imprudently  to  inflame  that  spirit 
of  ambition  and  love  of  independence,  with  which  it 
was  so  difficult  already  to  deal,  and  with  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  which  the  existence  in  the  Camatic  either  of 
his  power  or  of  that  of  the  Company  was  altogether 
incompatible.  The  band  of  Englishmen  and  others, 
who  surrounded  the  Nabob,  for  the  purpose  of  preying 
upon  him,  wished  of  course  to  see  all  power  in  hiji 
))andS|  that  the^  might  prey  the  more  {fbundantljr, 


fj|  Sir  John  Lmdmiff 

VMIL  V.  TiMj  filled  every  place  with  their  outaiet  agaiMfc 

Cha»,4.  0Yefy  restraint  which  was  placed  upon  him :  and  ia 

1770.    particular  had  endeavoured,  and  with  great  siiccess, 

.   to  disseminate  an  opinion  in  England,  that  he  was  an 

oppressed  and  ill-treated  prince,  while  the  servants  of 

the  Company  were  his  plunderers  and  tjrants. 

Nor  was  this  all.  As  the  grand  intent  of  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  to  preserve 
peace  between  the  English  and  other  powers  in  India^ 
and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  relations  of  one  state  to 
another  which  the  care  of  peace  may  not  be  said  to 
embrace,  the  whole  international  policy  of  the  British 
government  in  India  was,  by  the  new  ministerial  ex- 
pedient, deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  ELing's  Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1770,  Sir  John  Lindsay,  after 
having  remained  some  months  at  Bombay,  arrived 
at  Madras ;  and  at  once  surprised  and  alarmed  the 
servants  of  the  Company  by  the  declaration  of  his 
powers.  In  one  of  their  first  communications  with 
Sir  John,  they  say,  '^  When  you  now  inform  us,  you 
are  invested  with  great  and  separate  powers^  and 
when  we  consider  that  those  powers,  in  their  opera* 
tion,  may  greatly  affect  the  rights  of  the  Company^ 
we  cannot  but  be  very  much  alarmed."  ^  To  their 
employers,  the  Court  of  Directors,  they  expound 
themselves  more  fully.  **  To  give  you  a  clear  rqnre- 
sentation  of  the  dangerous  embarrassments  throii^ 
which  we  have  been  struggling,  since  the  arrival  of 
his  Majesty's  powers  in  this  country,  is  a  task  fiur 
beyond  our  abilities.  They  grow  daily  more  and 
more  oppressive  to  us ;  and  we  must  sink  under  the 
burthen,  unless  his  Majesty,  from  a  just  representa- 
tion of  their  effect,  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recall 

^  Letter  to  Sir  Jolm  Uadft^,  dated  Ktb  Aoguity  ITfO,  Bout't  Af* 
)Modix;  pt  SM. 
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powers,  which,  in  dividing  the  national  interest,  wiH  BbOK  V. 
inevitably  destroy  its  prosperity  in  India.     Sudi  ia  ^^^*  ^ 
the  danger ;  and  yet  we  are  repeatedly  told,  that  it    17704 
is  to  support  that  interest,  by  giving  the  sanction  of 
his  Majesty's  name  to  our  measures,  that  these  powers 
were  granted,  and  for  that  alone  to  be  exerted.    It 
has  always  been   our  opinion,  that  with  your  au- 
thority, we  had  that  of  our  Sovereign,  and  of  our 
nation,  delegated  to  us.     If  this  opinion  be  forfeited, 
your  servants  can  neither  act  with  spirit  nor  success ; 
for  under  the  control  of  a  superior  commission,  they 
dare  not,  they  cannot^  exert  the  powers  with  which 
they  alone  are  entrusted.    Their  weakness  and  dis-. 
grace  become  conspicuous;    and  they  are  held  in 
derision  by  your  enemies,"  ^ 

The  first  of  the  requisitions  which  Sir  John  Lindsay 
made  upon  the  President  and  *  Council  was  to  appear 
in  his  train,  when  he  went  in  state  to  deliver  to  the 
Nabob  his  Majesty's  letter  and  presents.  They  con- 
ceived, that,  as  the  servants  of  the  Company  had 
heretofore  been  the  medium  through  which  all  com-^ 
munications  to  the  princes  of  India  had  been  made, 
and  they  had  been  considered  in  India,  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  British  Monarch,  and  the 
highest  instrument  of  his  government,  they  could  not 
appear  in  the  train  of  Sir  John  Lindsay  without  de- 
gradation in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  and  a  forfeiture 
of  the  dignity  land  influence  of  the  Company,  which, 
as  they  had  no  instructions  upon  the  subject,  they 
cBd  not  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  resign.  With 
the  assignment  of  these  reasons,  they  respectfully 
signified  to  Sir  John  Lindsay  the  inability  under 
which  they  fouiid  themselves  to  comply  with  his  re^ 
quest.    This  brought  on  an  interchange  of  letters^ 

1  Letter  to  th«  Couit  of  Directors;  dated  July  SOtb  1T7I,  Soqs*i  Ap* 
fmtSoLf  p.  400. 
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BOOK  v.  which. soon  degenerated  into  bittamess  and  animosity 

Chap,!  ^^  y^^  gj^  i 

1 77Q,  Among  the  reasons  which  the  President  and  Coun* 
oil  assigned  for  declining  to  appear  in  the  train  of 
Sir  John  Lindsaj>  they  had  stated,  that  any  suspicion, 
disseminated  in  the  country,  of  the  annihilation  or 
diminution  of  the  Company's  power  ^'  might,  at  this 
crisis  particularly,  prove  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
Company,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  India : 
because  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a  war  with  the 
most  formidable  power  in  India,  which  it  would  re- 
quire all  their  efforts  to  avoid,  while  they  feared  that 
all  their  efforts  would  be  insufficient."  ^  This  appre- 
hension was  a  good  deal  exaggerated,  to  serve  the 
present  purpose;  and  the  exaggeration  yielded  an 
advantage  to  Sir  John  Lindsay  of  which  he  imme- 
diately availed  himself.  He  was  very  sorry,  he  said, 
to  find  them  on  the  brink  of  a  dreadful  war,  which 
was  all  but  inevitable :  He  pressed  upon  them  the 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  peace  to  a  com- 
mercial body :  And  as  he  was  sent  out  to  watch  over 
.  the  execution  of  the  eleventh  article,  of  which  peace 
was  the  main  object,  he  begged  they  would  lay  before 
him  such  documents  and  explanations,  as  ''would 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs."^  He  also  informed  them,  that  he  was 
''  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  apply  to  them  for  a 
full  and  succinct  account  of  all  their  transactions  with 

• 

the  Nabob  of  Arcot  since  the  late  treaty  of  Paris ; 
and  inquire  with  the  utmost  care  into  the  causes  of 
the  late  war  with  the  Subah  of  the  Deckan  and 
Hyder  Ali,  and  the  reasons  of  its  unfortunate  conse- 
quences." *    To  this  point  the  reply  of  the  President 

>  Roqb's  Appendix;  p.  Hi-^KZ.  « Ibid.  p.  US.  - 

f  IWd.  p.  850,  %  Rid.  p,  259, 
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and  Council  was  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Duplicates  BOOR  v. 
of  our  records,  and  very  minute  and  circumstantial  ^^^^'  \ 
details  of  all  our  transactions,  have  already  been  trans-  1 770. 
nutted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  our  constituents.  We  have  heard,  that 
when  an  inquiry  at  home  into  the  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's aflSairs  was  thought  necessary,  it  was  signified 
by  his  Majesty's  ministry  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  they  would  lie  called  upon  by  parliament  to  pro« 
duce  their  records ;  that  they  were  accordingly  called 
upon  by  parliament,  and  did  produce  them.  This,  we 
believe,  was  a  constitutional  course;  but  we  have 
never  heard,  that  the  Company's  papers  and  records 
were  demanded  by,  or  surrendered  to,  the  ministry 
alone ;  for  that  we  believe  would  be  unconstitutional} 
The  Company  hold  their  rights  by  act  of  parliament ; 
their  papers  and  their  records  are  their  rights ;  we 
are  entrusted  with  them  here ;  we  are  under  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  under  covenants,  not  to  part  with  them ; 
nevertheless  all  conditions  are  subservient  to  the 
laws,  and  when  we  shall  be  called  upon  in  a  1^^  and 
constitutional  way,  we  shall  readily  and  cheerfully 
submit  ourselves,  our  lives,  and  fortunes,  to  the  laws 
of  our  country.  To  break  our  oath  and  our  cove- 
nants would  be  to  break  those  laws.  But  we  hold 
them  sacred  and  inestimable,  for  they  secure  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people."  ^ 

Corresponding  with  the  jealousy  and  dislike  with 
which  Sir  John  Lindsay  was  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  were  the  cordiality  and  pleasure 
with  which  he  was  received  by  the  Nabob  and  those 
who  surrounded  him.  To  the  Nabob  he  explained,  that 
he  was  come  to  recognize  him  as  afellow  sovereign  with 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  afford  him  the  proteo- 

• 

1  Rous's  Appendix,  p.  S57. 
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BOOK  V.  tion  of  that  great  King  against  all  his  enemies*    Tlie 
<:bap.  4-  jsf  abob^  ^)io  |,a(i  a  Iceen  Oriental  eye  for  the  detection 

)770*  of  personal  feelings,  was  not  long  a  stranger  to  the  sen- 
timents with  which  his  Majesty*^  Minister  Plenipoten* 
tiary»  and  the  Company's  President  and  Council,  re<» 
garded  each  other.  He  described  the  President  and 
Council  as  his  greatest  enemies;  for  they  withdrew  the 
greater  part  of  his  reFenue  and  pQwer.  Sir  John» 
who  was  already  prejudiced^  and  ignorant  of  the 
scene  in  whidi  he  was  appointed  to  act,  fell  at  once 
into  all  the  views  of  the  Nabob,  and  the  crowd  bj 
'whom  he  was  beset.  The  Nabob  laid  out  his  com* 
plaints,  and  Sir  5(Am  listened  with  a  credulous  ear. 
The  Nabob  described  the  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  with  respect  to  the  native  powers,  by  the 
servants  of  the  Company ;  and  easily  made  it  assume 
an  appearance  whidi  gave  it  to  the  eye  of  Sir  John 
a  character  of  folly,  or  corruption,  or  both.  He  drew 
the  line  of  policy  which  at  the  present  moment  it 
would  have  gratified  his  own  wishes  to  get  the  Com- 
pany to  pursue ;  and  he  painted  it  in  such  engagii^ 
colours,  that  Sir  John  Lindsay  believed  it  to  be  re- 
coramended  equally  by  die  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
dictates  of  wisdom.  The  King*s  Commissioner, 
measuring  his  own  consequence  by  that  of  the  master 
whom  he  served,  and  treating  the  Company  and  their 
servants  as  not  worthy  of  much  regard,  on  the  score 
either  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue,  widened  the  difference 
between  the  partnership  sovereigns  of  the  Camatic. 
The  royal  functmiary  assumed  the  character  of  pro- 
tector nf  the  Nabob ;  and  appeared  to  interpose  the 
royal  authority,  between  an  ally  of  the  crown,  and 
the  oppression  of  the  Company.  The  contempt 
wJiich  the  Nabot)  saw  bestowed  upon  the  authority  to 
whioli  he  had  Ix'en  accustomed  to  bend,  and  the 
dignity  to  which  he  appeared  to  be  exalted  as  an  ally 
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of  the  British  King,  augmented  his  opinion  of  the  BOOK  v. 
injustice  under  whioh  he   appeared  to  himself  to  ^^^^-^ 
groan ;  and  the  lettevs  of  the  Commissbner  to  the    17701 
ministers  in  England  were  iUled  with  aocounts  of  the 
expression  exercised  by  the  insolent  and  rapadoua     ^ 
servants  of  a  counting-house,  over  an  independent 
and  sovereign  prince.     Hie  feeble  discernment  which 
has  generally  scanned  the  proceedings  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  which  has  often  lavished  upon 
them  applause  where  their  conduct  has  been  neithev 
virtuous  nor  wise,  has  almost  uniformly  arraigned 
them   for   not    accomplishing    impossfibilitiee,    and 
uniting  contrary  effects ;  for  not  rendering  them« 
selves  powerful  and  independent,  without  trenching 
upon  the  power  and  independence  of  princes,  who 
Would  suffer  their  power  and  independence,  only  in 
prop<»rtion  as  they  were  deprived  of  those  attributes 
themselves.     Beside  this  Ikiudamental  consid^dilion^ 
it  was  not  to  be  disputed,  that,  left   to   himself^ 
Mahomed  Ali  could  not  maintain  his  possession  of 
the  province  for  even  a  few  years ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  power  of  the  English  could  prevent  it  flmq 
falling  a  prey  to  the  neighbouring  powers,  or  t^nxt 
to  its  own  di8organizatk)n.     Tliough  it  is  not  dis* 
puted  that  the  rapacity  of  individuals,  who  preyed 
upon  the  Nabob,  may  have  added  to  the  disorder  c£ 
his  affairs,  tt  is  true  that  the  poverty  of  the  CeimB^ 
and  the  wretched    administration    of   the  Nabdb, 
enaUed  it  not  to  falM  the  golden  hqpes  of  tiie  Eng^ 
bsh,  or  even  to  provide  for  its  own  necessities.^ 

When  the  President  and  Council  described  iAiem^ 
selves  as  on  the  brink  of  a  war,  the  drcumstanees  to 
which  they  alluded  were  these.  In  the  second  artadu 
of  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  with  Hyder  All', 
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BOOK  V.  in  1769»  it  was  agreed ;  ^^  That  in  case  either  of  the 
^^^^•^  contracting  parties  shall  be  attacked,  they  shalU 
177a  from  their  respective  countries,  mutually  assist  each 
other  to  drive  the  enemy  out ; "  and  the  party  in  aid 
of  whom  the  troops  were  employed,  was  to  afford 
them  maintenance  at  a  rate  which  was. mutually  de* 
termined.  This  was  a  condition  so  highly  esteemed 
by  Hyder,  that  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation. with 
him,  on  any  other  terms>  were,  at  the  time  of  theti^y* 
regarded  as  vain. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Hyder  endeavoured  to  per* 
suade  the  English  of  the  great  advantage  whidi  he 
and  they  wonld  derive  from  uniting  Janojee  Bonsla 
with  them,  in  a.  triple  league.  He  also  informed 
them  of  his  intention  to  recover  from  Madhoo  Row, 
the  Peshwa,  certain  possessions  which  that  invader 
had  wrested  from  him  two  years  before;  and  re- 
quested, that  they  would  send  him  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  no  matter  how  small,  merely  to  show  to  the 
world  the  friendship  which  now  happily  subsisted 
between  the  English  and  him«  The  Presidency^ 
pointing  out  in  what  manner  thi^,  to  which  the 
treaty  did  not  bind  them,  would  be  an  act  of  un- 
merited hostility  against  the  Mahrattas,.  declined 
compliance  with  his  request. 

Early  in  1770^  the  Mahrattas  invaded  his  country ; 
and  again  be  solicited  assistance,  if  it  were  but  a  few 
troops,. for  the  sake  of  the  manifestation  on  account 
ef  which  be  had  requested  them  before.  If  a  more 
substantial  aid  was  afforded,  he  professed  his  readi* 
ness.to  pay  three  ;lacs  of  rupees.  It  was  not  very 
easy  for  the  English  now  to  find  a  pretext.  They 
evaded,  proorastinatedr  and  withheld  rather  than  re- 
ftised.  compliance  with  his  desire. 

The  Mahrattas  reduced  Hyder  to  great  difficulties, 
nay  dangers ;  and  seemed  resolved  to  annex  his  do* 
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minions  to  their  spreading  conquests.     During  this  book  V. 
period  of  his  distress,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  ^"^^•^; 
abandon  the  open  country,  and  to  depend  upon  his   1770. 
forts,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  English  that 
their  own  interest  was  deeply  concerned  in  combining 
with  him  against  the  Mahrattas,  who  would  touch 
upon  their  frontier,  and  present  them  a  formidable 
neighbourhood,  if  the  barrier  which  he  interposed 
were  broken  down. 

The  Mahrattas,  too,  very  earnestly  pressed  for  the 
assistance  of  the  English.  They  had,  indeed^  by 
weight  of  superior  numbers,  driven  Hyder  from  the 
open  country ;  but  the  protectionr  of  his  strong  holds 
enabled  him  still  to  hold  out,  and  they  saw  the  time 
rapidly  approaehing,  when  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
country  would  compel  them  to  retire  for  waiit  of  the 
means  to  support  their  army.  The  skilly  there^Dre, 
which  enabled  the  EngUsh  to  -  subdue  the  strongest 
places  with  a  rapidify  which  to  *  them  appeared  like 
magic  rather  than  natural  means,  they  regarded  as  a 
most  desirable  acquisition.  To  attain  this  object, 
they  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Nabob;  and  in  their  comtnunication  with  him 
threatened  to  invade  the  Camatic,  linfess  the  English 
complied  with  their  desires. 

The  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
Council  were  uncommonly  great.  The^  ^tate  their 
view  of  them  in  their  consultations,  on  the  30th  t>f 
April,  1770.  Their  assistance  would  enable  the 
Mahrattas  indeed  to  prevail  over  Hyder,  but  of  all 
events  that  was,  probably,  the  most  alarming ;  the 
Mahrattas  would  in  that  case  immediately  adjoin 
Camatic,  with  such  an  accumulated  power,  as  would 
enaUe  them  to  conquer  it  whenever  they  pleased ; 
and  what,  when  they  had  power  to  cotiquer,  the 
Mahrattas  would  please,  nobody  acquainted  with 
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BOOK  V.  India  ehtertained  any  doubt  \  If  they  asdsted  Hyder ; 

^'^^  *•  thdt  wi^  immediate  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  luxom- 
1770.  pc^nied  with  all  its  burdens  and  dangers  :  It  was  not 
dear,  that  both  united  could  prevail  over  the  Mah- 
rattai^ ;  and  if  they  did,  the  power  of  Hyder  would 
bring  tdong  with  it  a  large  sharie  of  the  dangers  to 
\ilrhich  they  would  be  exposed  from  the  Mahrattas,  if 
sovereigns  rf  M;fsore:  If  they  Stood  neuter,  and 
thereby  oflTended  both  parties  ;  either  Hyder  or  the 
Mahrattas^  most  probably  the  latter,  would  prevail ; 
and  in  thjat  case  the  victor,  whoever  he  was,  would 
wnak  his  veng^smce  on  the  rulers  of  Caraatic.  Amid 
thes^  difficultieli  they  concdved  it  thdr  wisest  pdicy 
after  all  to  remain  neuter ;  tb  gain  time ;  and  take  up 
arms,  only  when  the  extremity  could  no  longer  be 
ahunned. 

The  views  and  Wishes  of  the  Nabob  were  exceed- 
in^y  different  He  was  bent  ujpon  forming  an 
alUance  with  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  first  place,  he 
bad  a  personcd  antipathy  to  Hyder  Ali*  Which  in  a 
mind  like  his  was  capable  of  weighing  down  noore 
respectable  motives*  and  made  hind  express  extreme 
jnductanoe  to  jmn  or  see  the  English  ccmeur  in  any 
tftdng  ftvoUrdUle  to  Hyder*  In  the  next  {dace,  the 
Mahrattas  were  successful  in  Working  vpem  the  short** 
lighted  btaifaition  of  the  Nabob,  with  the  promise  of 
stdendid  gifts  of  temtory,  which,  if  they  had  the 
powter  of  giviog^  they  would  also  have  the  power  of 
reBuming  at  pteasure.  But  in  the  thhxl  place,  he  ex* 
pected,  acCoindUng  to  the  c^inion  of  the  President  and 
Couneil»  to. place  the  English  govemm^fit  by  means 
of  the  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  in  a  state  of  de* 
pendance  li^n  himself ;  and  that  was  what  he  valued 
above  all  other  things.  "  Once  engaged  in  the  war," 
said  they,  *^  we  aie  at  the  Nabob'«  mercy,  for  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  oor  own«    Enter,  we  we  tok), 
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iato  an  engagement  with  the  Mahrattas ;  engage  to  boor  v. 
assdat  them  in  the  conquest  of  the  Mysore  country^     "^^'  ^ 
and  they  will  cede  to  the  Nabob  the  Ghauts,  and  aH    1771. 
the  countries  dependant  on  Mysore  on  this  side 'the 
Ghauts.    If  we  enter  into  such  a  measure,  utterly 
repugnant  to  every  order  and  every  idea  that  has 
been  su^estcd  to  us  by  our  employers,  we  cannot  see 
any  end  to  the  consequences,  but  utter  ruin ;   we 
must  thenceforth  follow  the  schemes  of  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  Nabob,  wheresoever  they  shall  please  to  drag 
VL%9  he  it   to  place  the  Nabob    on  the  muftnud  erf* 
Deckan  or  to  subjugate  the  whole  peninsula/' 

Sir  John  Lindsay  adopted  completely  the  views  <^ 
the  Nabob  with  regard  to  the  Mabratta  alliance  t 
nor  was  there  any  reproach,  or  exhortation,  or  threat, 
which  he  spared,  to  entice  or  to  drive  the  Presidency 
into  that  measure. 

The  mimstry,  it  would  Appear,  became  in  some 
d^p^ee  alarmed  at  the  accounts  which  they  received 
of  the  contentions  which  prevailed  between  the  King's 
mimster  plenipotentiary,  and  the  servants  of  the 
Company  in  India ;  and  they  thought  of  an  expe« 
dieut ;  which  was,  to  change  the  pevon,  and  leave 
the'authority.  Sir  John  Lindsay  was-  recalled,  and 
Sir  Robert  Harland,  with  an  addkion  to  the  marine 
foitse,  was  sent  to  exercise  the  same '  powers  in  his 
Btead* 

Sir  Robert  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1771.  Sir  Robert  took  up  the  same  ideas,  and 
the  same  passions  exactly,  which  had  guided  the 
mind  of  Sir  John  Lindsay ;  and  the  only  difference 
was,  that  he  was  rather  more  intemperate  than  his 
predecessor ;  and  of  consequence  created  rather  more 
animosity  in  his  opponents. 

The  progress  of  the-  Mahrattas  bad  become  still 
more  alarming.     In  the  month  of  November,  they 
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BOOR  V.  were  in  the  possession  of  the  whole  of  Mysore^  ex- 
^^^'  ^'  oepting  the  principal  forts.  They  had  advanced  to 
1771.  the  borders  of  Camatic;  and  some  straggling  parties 
had  made  plundering  incursions.  They  openly 
threatened  invasion ;  and  it  was  expected  that  about 
the  beginning  of  January  when  the  crops  would  be 
ready,  they  would  enter  the  country.  The  Nabob 
was,  or  affected  to  be>  in  the  utmost  alarm;  and 
Sir  Robert  Harland  urged  the  Preadency  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  bid  high  for  assist* 
unce  on  the  one  hand,  and  threatened  fire  and  sword 
on  the  other.  In  this  trying  situation  the  Presi*' 
dency  vent  the  most  bitter  complaints,  at  being  left 
by  the  Court  of  Directors,  totally  without  instructions.^ 
Nevertheless,  "  although  we  have  not  yet,*'  say  they, 
**  had  any  answer  from  our  constituents,  to  the  re^ 
peated  representations  of  the  embarrassments  we  la« 
hour  under  for  want  of  their  clear  and  precise  in- 
structions with  respect  to  our  conduct  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  affairs ;  yet  it  is  evident  from  the 
whole  spirit  of  their  orders  for  some  years  past,  that 
they  look  upon  the  growing  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
with  jealousy  and  apprehension.^  From  this ;  from 
im  adoption  of  the  same  sentiments ;  from  a  regard 
to  the  treaty  with  Hyder,  which  rather  required  them 
to  assist  than  allowed  them  to  join  in  destroying  that 
sovereign,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 


>  ''  It  is  with  infinite  concern  the  Committee  observe  that  notwith- 
•tanding  their  repeated  and  earnest  represeDtatioos  to  the  Coort  of  Di* 
rectors^  of  the  very  critical  situation  of  affairs  with  respect  to  the 
Mahrattas  and  Hyder  Ally,  which  were  so  fully  and  clearly  explained  in 
Older  to  enable  them  to  give  us  their  sentiments  and  orders  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  they  would  wish,  as  to  observe  in  ao  important  and  inta* 
resting  a  matter,  we  still  find  ourselves  not  only  without  orders,  but  with- 
out the  least  intimation  of  their  opinion  thereon.''  Select  Consultations, 
S9th  November,  1771;  First  Report,  Committee  of  Secreey  in  1781, 
Appendix,  No.  91. 
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other  Presidencies,  they  determined  not  to  comply  IBOOK  v. 
with  the  exhortations  or  commands  of  Sir  Robert.  \ 
Hiey  would  have  thought  it  advisable  on  the  other  mu 
hand   to  support  Hyder  as  a  barrier  agamst   the 
Mahrattas,  had  not  the  opposition  of  the  Nabob,  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  minister  of  the  King,  placed 
it,  for  want  of  resources,  out  of  their  power.    They 
determined,   therefore,  to  remain  neutral ;  and  only 
to  cdOect  a  body  of  tro(^  in  some  central  poritioii» 
where  they  might  best  protect  the  country  in  case  of 
an  attack,  and  distress  tijie  enemy  by  cutting  off  their 
supplies. 

The  Mahrattas,  notwithstanding  their  threats^  had 
not,  it  would  appear,  any  serious  intention  of  invading 
Camatic;  for  in  the  month  of  January,  1772,  the 
Nabob  and  Sir  Robert,  finding  the  Presidency  in- 
flexible against  their  project  of  alliance,  found  the 
means  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  promise  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  till  the  pleasure  of  the  British  Ring 
should  be  known.'  The  Mahrattas  were  afraid  of 
{irovokmg  the  English  to  join  Hyder  Ali ;  and  they 
began  now  to  feel  their  situation  abundantly  uneasy* 
The  activity  and  capacity  of  that  great  leader  were 
^till  able  to  give  them  incessant  annoyance ;  and  the 
country  was  so  excessively  ravaged  and  exhausted, 
that  the  means  of  subsisting'  an  army  could  no 
longer  be  found.  They  became^  therefore,  de- 
sirous of  an  accommodation ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  July  consented  to  a  peace^  f(»  which  however,  they 
made  Hyder  pay  very  dear,  both  in  territorial  and 
pecuniary  sacrifices.^ 

>  That  they  gave  money  andjgave  largely,  appears  plainly  from  a  letter 
in  Rous'ft  Appendix,  p.  952. 

«  See  First  Report  ut  supra,  p.  28,  and  Appendix,  No.  20,  21, 22, 23; 
and  the  Papers  published  by  the  Directors  in  Rous's  Appendix,  No.  17 
fuodsa. 
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BOOK  V.  If  a  judgment  may  be  fonned  from'  this  instance, 
^"^^'  ^:  the  chance  for  good  govenunent  in  India*  if  the  mi- 
1771.  nisters  of  the  crown  were  to  become,  and  the  East 
Itidia  Company  cease  to  be  its  organ,  would  undergo 
an  unfavourable  change.  The  course  into  which  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  would  have  plunged  the  na- 
tion bears  upon  it  every  mark  of  ignorance  and  fdly ; 
that  which  was  pursued  by  the  East  India  Company 
and  their  servants  is  eminently  characterised  by  pru- 
dence and  firmness. 

Amid  the  pecuniary  wants  of  the  Nabob  and  the 
Presidency,  both  had  often  looked  with  a  covetous 
eye  to  the  supposed  riches  of  the  King  of  Tanjore. 
They  considered  the  natural  fertility  of  his  countiy, 
and  its  general  exemption  from  the  ravages  of  the 
war  which  had  desolated  the  rest  of  the  province ; 
but  they  did  not  consider  that  the  temporizing  pdicy 
by  which  he  had  laboured  to  save  himself  from  the 
reSMtment  of  aU  parties,  had  often  cost  him  consi* 
derable  sums ;  that  the  wars  which  raged  around  and 
perpetually  threatened  himself  had  imposed  upon  him 
the  maintenance  of  an  army,  as  great  as  he  amid 
possiUy  support ;  that  the  country  which  he  go- 
verned, though  fertile,  was  small;  that  the  expense 
of  a  court  aims  to  ba  as  grand  in  a  small  as  aa  ex* 
tensive  country ;  that  the  expense  of.  protecting  a 
small  countr}'  is  comparatively  heavy ;  that  Imrdly 
any  government  has  ever  yet  been  so  good,  as  not  to 
expend  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  drain  from  its 
mii^ects ;  and  that  the  government  of  Tanjore  was  a 
true  specimen  of  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of  the 
Hindus. 

In  the  war  with  Hyder,  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  had 
not  only  contributed  less  both  in  troops  and  treasure 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  tlian  was  expected  of 
him^  but  was  known  to  have  held  ^  a  correspondence 
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with  Hyd^r;  and  if  he  did  hot  afford,  at  any  rate  )  OK  v. 
promised  assistance.  Without  making  any  allowance  ^"^''•^' 
for  the  current  policy  of  the  feeble  princes  in  India^  mu 
who  aim  at  contributing  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
wars  of  the  greater  powers,  from  which  they  see  not 
that  they  have  any  thing  to  gain,  and  by  professiont 
of  friendship  for  both  parties,  to  avert  the  dangers  of 
their  resentment,  the  Company  and  the  Nabob  were 
sufficiently  displosed  to  have  treated  the  Kajah  as  a 
faithless  ally.  In  the  treaty,  however,  which  they 
oonduded  with  Hyderin  1769,  they  insisted  upon 
including  the  Mahratta  chieftain  Mbrari  Row,  whoscf 
territories  would  have  formed  a  convenient  conquest 
for  Hyder ;  and  he^  refused  to  accept  the  condition, 
unless  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  was  admitted  to  the 
same  protection.  That  the  Rajah  might  not  appear 
to  owe  his  safety  to  the  interposition  of  Hyder,  the 
English  pretended  to  regard  him  as  their  partisan, 
and  included  him  in  the  treaty  as  their  own  ally. 

In  their  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  at  Fort  St 
Geoige,  dated  17th  March,  1769,  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors said,  ^  It  appears  most  unreasonable  to  us  that 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  dbould  hold  possession  of  the 
most  fruitful  part  of  the  country,  which  can  alone 
supply  our  armies  with  subsistence,  and  not  contri-* 
bote  to  the  defence  of  the  Camatick.  We  observe 
the  Nabob  makes  very  earnest  representations  to  you 
on  this  subject,  wherein  he  takes  notice  that  the  Ze* 
mindans  of  the  Camatick  have  been  supported,  and 
their  countries  preserved  to  them  by  the  operations 
of  our  for^s  employed  in  his  cause ;  and  that  nothing 
was  more  notorious,  than  that  three  former  princes 
of  the  Camatick  had  received  from  the  Tanjore  Ra- 
jah seventy,  eighty,  nay  even  one  hundred  lacs  of 
rupees  at  a  tiaie.  We  therefore  enjoin  you  to  give 
the  Nabob  such  support  in  his  pretensions  as  may  be 
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BOOK  V.  eflfectual ;  and  if  the  Rajah  refuses  to  contribute  a  just 
^"^^'  ^'  proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  war,  you  are  then 
1771.    ^^  pursue  such  measures  as  the  Nabob  may  think 
consistent  with  the  justice  and  dignity  of  his  govern- 
ment.    Whatever  sums  may,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  orders,  be  obtained  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore, 
we  expect  shall  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the 
Nabob's  debt  to  the  Company ;  and  if  more  than 
.  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  to  the  dischai^  of  his 
debts  to  individuals.'*  ^ 

Upon  this  injunction  of  the  Court  of  Directorsg 
the  Select  Committee  deliberated  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember,  1769.  "^  With  regard,"  they  say,  "  to  the 
demand  recommended  to  be  made  on  the  King  of 
Tanjore,  our  situation  at  this  time  is  such,  for  want 
of  money,  that,  if  there  were  no  other  obstacles,  that 
alone  would  put  it  utterly  out  of  our  power  to  un** 
dertake  an  exi>edition  against  him.  The  treaty  of 
1762  being  before  the  Hon.  Court ;  considering  also, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  late  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Tanjore,  we  certainly  should  not  postpone  an  un- 
dertaking so  warmly  recommended,  if  it  were  in  our 
power  now  to  attempt  it  consistently  with  good  po^ 
licy  and  the  safety  of  the  Carnatic.  But  as  the  case 
i9,  were  the  difficulty  of  money  out  of  the  question, 
it  would  become  a  point  of  serious  consideration, 
whether  an  attempt  upon  Tanjore  might  not  again 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  Hyder  Ally,  as  the  Rajah 
is  expressly  included  in  the  treaty  latdy  made  with 
Hyder  Ally  Khan.  However  unreasonable  it  may 
be  that  he  should  enjoy  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
government  of  the  Caiiiatic,  without  contributing  his 
proportion  of  its  expense;  and  however  impolitic, 
and  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  government,  to 

« 

>  OflBcial  Papers^  in  RoasV  Af)peDd]x,  p.  595^  5^ 
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sufier  such  a  power  to  remain  independent  in  the  BOOK  v. 
heart  of  the  province^  we  must  submit  to  necessity,  ^"^^'  ^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  has  indeed  1771. 
lately  made  some  objections  by  his  letters  to  the  pay- 
ment of  his  annual  peshcush,  alleging  in  excuse  the 
great  expense  of  the  troops  sent  to  join  our  army ; 
although,  as  the  Nabob  informs  us,  it  be  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  country  for  tributary  princes  to 
make  any  demands  for  the  charges  of  troops  furnished 
4o  the  power  to  whom  they  are  tributary,  while  em- 
ployed within  the  districts  dependant  on  such  power. 
Should  he  persist  in  requiring  an  abatement  in  the 
pedicush  due  on  account  of  his  late  charges,  it  might 
Aimish  us  with  a  just  pretext  to  accuse  him  of  a 
breach  of  his  engagements,  and  to  take  our  measures 
accordingly  when  our  situation  will  admit  of  it*  But 
as  the  case  now  is  with  us ;  under  difficulties  to  pro- 
Tide  the  money  necessary  even  for  our  current  ex- 
penses ;  doubtful  of  the  intentions  of  the  Mahrattas ; 
suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  Subah ;  and  appre- 
hensive of  the  King  of  Tanjore's  calling  upon  Hyder 
for  aid,  and  thus  raising  a  fresh  flame,  the  Committee 
ate  clearly  of  opinion,  that  at  this  juncture  tlie  un- 
dertaking would  be  impolitic  and  unwarrantable*"^' 

The  Rajah  had  urgeid,  that,  instead  of  having  any 
money,  the  late  expenses,  which  was  the  fact,  had 
involved  him  deeply  in  debt ;  and  he  prayed,  if  a 
remission  could  not  be  granted,  at  any  rate  for  a 
delay  in  the  payment  of  the  .exacted  tribute ;  an  in- 
dulgence to  which  the  expense  incurred  by  him  in 
sending  troops  to  assist  in  the  wars  <^  the  Nabob 
afforded,  he  thought,  a  reasonable  claim.^ 

Early  in  the  month  of  February,  1771,  the  Pre- 
yidency   received    intelligence    that   the  Rajah  of 

* 

^  Papm,  ut  f upra,  p,  631.  ^  lb.  p.  663,  504. 
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BOOK  V.  Tanjore  was  setting  out  upon  an  escpedition  agamst 

^^^^'  ^'  one  of  bis  neighbours  the  Polygar  erf  Sanputty,  one 

1771;    of  the  Mara  wars.     On  the   14th  of  February  the 

« 

President  wrote  to  the  Rajah,  that  as  Marawar  be* 
lonc^ed  to  the  Nabob,  as  a  dependency  of  the  Car« 
natick,  it  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  the 
Rajah  and  him»  to  make  war  upon  that  oountry,  and 
that,  aB  the  English  were  guarantees  of  that  treaty, 
ft  was  dieir  duty  to  request  he  woukl  reiinqiush  his 
design.^ 

The  Rajah  represented  that  Himamantagoody  was 
t  district  of  oonntry  which  did  belong  to  the  King 
of  Tanjore,  and  was  actually  in  his  possession  at  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1768 ;  that  it 
had  been  unjustly  seized  by  the  Marawar  chief,  wiiile 
the  armies  of  Tanjore  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Nabob ;  that  the  King  of  Tanjore,  at  the  time 
'  when  the  Nabob  was  setting  out  upon  his  expedition 
to  Madura,  had  represented  the  necessity  of  wresting 
back  this  territory  from  the  Marawar,  but  the  Nabob 
professed  to  have  undertalcen  the  expedition  against 
Madura  only  upon  the  strength  of  the  assistance 
whidi  he  expected  from  his  dependants,  and  tberefoie 
requested  execution  of  his  design  might  be  ddayed, 
till  that  expedition  was  accomplished ;  that  he  had 
vqfiresented  the  necessity  of  recoyeiing  the  territory 
in  question  to  the  President  himself,  who  had  oflBered 
ao  objections.  ''  For  these  reasons,''  said  he,  ^  I  was 
in  hopes  to  this  day,  that  the  Nabob  and  your  honour 
would  give  strict  orders  to  Marawar  to  restore  our 
country  I  also  wrote  to  my  vackeel  on  that  head.  But 
you  and  the  Nabob  did  not  get  the  country  restored  to 
me.  Besides  which,  when  the  el^hants  relating  to  my 
present  from  Negapatnam  were  coming,  Nalcooty,' 

A  Paptn  lit  mpn,  p.  574.  «  The  LittU  M^mwvr. 
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^[^eii<)ing  that  the  vessel  was  driven  on  shore  by  a  BOOK  v. 
storm  in  his  seaports,  seized  the  said  elephants,  and  ^"^^^  ^ 
detained  them ;  concerning  which  I  sent  him  word,  1771^ 
as  well  as  to  your  honour ;  but  he  did  not  return 
them  to  me.  If  I  suffer  Marawar  to  take  possession 
(tf  my  country,  Nalcooty  to  seize  my  elephants,  and 
Tondiman  to  injure  my  country,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  dishonour  to  me  among  my  people,  to  see  such 
compulsions  used  by  the  Polygars.  You  are  a  pn>* 
tector  of  my  government:  Notwithstanding,  you 
have  not  settled  even  a  single  affair  belonging  to  me : 
K  I  stay  quiet,  I  shall  greatly  hurt  my  dignity: 
Wherefore,  I  marched  myself.  If  you  now  advise 
me  to  desist,  what  answer  can  I  give  ?  In  the  treaty, 
it  was  not  forbidden  to  dear  the  country  possessed  by 
Marawar,  or  to  undertake  any  expedition  against  the 
Polygars,  who  may  use  compulsions.  Since  it  is  so, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  treaty."  ^ 

The  l^residency  nrged  that,  whatever  was  the 
truth  with  regard  to  the  facts  set  forward  by  the 
Rajah,  he  knew  that  they  were  disputed  by  the 
Nabob ;  and  for  that  reason  was  guilty,  because  he- 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  be  judge  and  executioner  • 
in  his  own  cause,  when  he  ought  to  have  reserved  the 
decision  to  the  English  government.  In  his  defence 
the  Rajah  observed;  **  You  was  pleased  to  write, 
that  if  I  desist  in  my  present  expedition,  you  will  then 
settle  the  affairs  in  a  reasonable  manner.  I  continued 
to  speak  to  you  fcH*  this  long  time  concerning  this 
aS^,  but  you  have  not  settled  it.  Notwithstancfing^. 
if  you  now  write  that  I  did  not  Jicquaint  you  before  I 
began  it,  what  answer  can  I  make  to  it  ?  I  did  not 
imdatake  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  hereditary 
custom  observed.*" 

1  Papers;  ut  §upr»,  p.  608,^14.  «  Ibid,  p.  64^5  and  609. 
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BOOK  V.  The  Nabob  called  upon  the  Presideney,  with  un- 
^^^'  ^-  usual  force  and  boldness  of  importunUj*  to  make  war 
1??1»  ^P^^  ^be  Bajah ;  as  the  honour  of  his  gDvemment 
was  concerned  in  chastising  a  refractory  dependant ; 
and  the  honour  of  the  Company's  government  was 
concerned  in  supporting  a  faithful  ally.  Sir  John 
Lindsay  vehemently  urged  the  same  conclusions,  no% 
without  re[H*oaches  that  the  Presidency  were  betray- 
ing the  Nabob,  and  violating  their  duty,  by  even  de- 
ferring the  assistance  which  he  cequired.^ 

On  both  hands  the  Presidency  were  assailed  by 
the  greatest  difficulties.  There  was  imminent  dan- 
ger that  the  views  of  Sir  John  Lindsay,  who  was  the 
creature  of  the  ministry,  would  prevail  at  home ;  and 
that  the  Council,  should  they  refuse  to  join  with  the 
Nabob,  would  be  condemned,  punished,  and  disgraced. 
They  were  restrained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  want  of  money,  of  the  improbability 
of  receiving  sufficient  funds  from  the  Nabob,  of  the 
danger,  while  the  troops  were  engaged  in  a  distant 
quarter,  of  an  attack  upon  the  Circars  by  the  Nizam, 
and  of  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  with  whom  the 
Ring  of  Tanjore  was  allied,  and  who  already 
hung  over  the  Camatic  with  alarming  menaces. 
They  believed  that,  beside  the  Nabob's  old  passion 
for  the  conquest  of  Tanjore,  he  was  at  present  stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  of  that  part  of  the  Mysore  coun- 
try which  lay  on  the  Camatic  side  of  the  passes ;  and 
which  he  had  been  promised  by  the  Mahrattas,  as  the 
price  of  the  assistance  which  they  wished  to  receive ; 
that  he  now  despaired  of  being  able  to  persuade  the 
English  to  give  that  assistance ;  but  expected,  jf  he 
could  inveigle  them  into  a  war  with  the  ELing  of 
Tanjore,  that  they  would  then  be  glad  to  form  usk 

♦ 

1  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  579,  883. 
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aifisnoe  tnlli  the  Mahrattes,  in  of&itr  to escapeth^ BOOK  v/ 
calaraitj  of  their  amis.     In  these  circiimstances  the  ^^^'  ^' 
Governor  and  Coancil  bitterly  caniipl»ned,  that  the^    ^771. 
were  left  by  their  honourable  masters,  with  instruct* 
tioBs  and  orders  which  might  be  construed  all  maft* 
ner  of  ways ;  and  that,  whatever  coarse  they  todc,    ' 
they  were  save  of  condemnation  if  they  failed,  coi;dd 
exjjpect  approbation,  only  as  a  consequence  of^success.^ 
They  resolved  to  collect  as  much  <^  the  army  and  of 
military  stores,  at  Trichinopoly,  as  could  be  don^ 
without  appearing  to  prepare  for  war;  and  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  unless  unavoidably  invdved  in  them* 

Inquiring  into  the  supposed  dependance  of  the 
Marawar  country,  the  FVesidency  found,  that  botih 
Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  had  alternately  made  use 
of  their  power  to  set  up  and  put  down  the  chiefii,of 
Marawar.  But  in  oondusioo,  ^  it  appears,"  tbey 
said,  **  to  us,  that  the  only  right  over  them  is  power, 
and  that  constitutionally  they  are  independent  of 
both ;  though  Trichinopoly,  »nce  it  has  been  added 
to  the  government  of  the  Camatic,  having  been  more 
powerful  tlian  Tanjore,  hath  probably  received  more 
submission  from  them.*'  Between  states  in  India, 
**  power,"  they  remaric  generally,  **  is  the  only  arbi* 
trator  of  right ;  established  usage  or  titles  cailnot  ex- 
empt one  state  £rom  a  dependance  on  another,  when, 
superior  force  prevails ;  neither  can  they  enforce  de* 
pendance  wh^re  powar  is  wanting."  ^ 

These  reasonings  and  condusmiis^  with  regard  to 
Tanjore,  bear  date  in  the  records  of  the  Pr^dency 

1  See  xh9s»  coiisideratioDS  balanced,  and  tbia  severe  oondemnatioii, 
passed  upoo  tbeir  employers.  Papers,  ut  sapra,  p.  60^,  663, 666,  679. 

ft  lb.  p.  68Sy  68d*.  According  to  this  account,  tbere  is  no  donsti- 
tutien  in  India  but  tbe  law  of  tbe  strongest.  lliefiscli8Uif|M>itaat; 
and  has  often  (I  should  not  err  much  if  I  said  always)  been  mistaken, 
bv  the  inaccurate  minds,  which  hitherto  have  contemplated  Indian  aP> 
fain. 

VOL.  IV.  G 


8^  Negotiation  with  the  RajaL  * 

BOOK  V.  from  the  begkining  of  February  to  the  end  of  March. 
•  On  the  12th  of  June»  when  Tridhin<H>oly  was .  suffi* 

1771.  ciently  supfdied  with  stores  for  defence^  and  the 
question  was  to  be  determined  whether  more  should 
be  sent)  the  Nabob  dissuaded  any  further  prepara* 
tions ;  alleging  that  the  Mahrattas  would  never  give 
the  necessary  respite  for  undertaking  an  expedition 
against  Tanjore,  and  that  to  him  every  artide  of 
expense,  however  smallt  was  an  object  of  importance. 
Upon  this,  the  Presidency  express  themselves  in  the 
following  terms :  **  When  we  consider  the  earnest 
and  repeated  solicitations  urged  by  the  Nabob  to  en- 
gage us  in  an  expedition  against  Tanjm^ ;  when  we 
consider  the  taunts  and  reflections  cast  on  us  by  Sir 
John  lindsay  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Nabob's 
requisition  of  proceeding  immedUately  against  Tan- 
jore  at  a  time  when  we  were  unprepared ;  when  we 
consider  that  our  aj^rehensicms  from  the  Mahrattas 
are  not  now  near  so  great,  since  most  of  the  grain  is 
now  collected  in  the  different  forts,  which  would  ren- 
der it  difficult  for  an  army  of  Mahrattas  to  subsbt: 
all  these  circumstances  considered,  it  appears  strange 
that  the  Nabob  should  so  suddenly  alter  his  opinion, 
and  should  now  decline  entering  on  the  expedition, 
which  he  so  lately  and  so  earnestly  urged  us  to  under* 
take."  They  conjectured,  that,  as  his  grand  motive 
for  urging  the  expedition  at  first,  was  to  force  them 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  so  now,  despair- 
ing of  that  event,  he  wished  not  to  give  the  Mahrat- 
tas a  pretext  for  overrunning  his. dominions.^ 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  Committ^  resolved, 
fiTBt,  that  an  expedition  against  the  Rajah  would,  in 
itself,  be  adviseable,  but  being  contrary  to  the  incU* 
nations  of  tha  Nabob  ought  not  to  be  undertaken ;. 

^  Pftptrsy  at  wapt^f  p.  684,  CSJT. 
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fieeondlf^  thui  negotiatba  riboi^  be  usM  uislead  of  book  v. 
war,  and  that  the  negotiation^  in.  which  the  Nabob  ^''^^^^ 
wished  the  English  not  to  appear^  should  be  left  to    n.71* 
be  conducted  hy  that  ostensible  prince.  ^ 

No  sooner  was  conference  attempted  than  the  Ra« 
jafa  declared,  that  he  had  already  **  referred  all  dif* 
ferences  between  him  and  the  Nabob  to  the  Company, 
and  that  he  wished  the  Company  would  mediate  be-* 
tween  them ;  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  settle 
terms  of  accommodation  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
English,  on  whose  faith  and  promise  he  would  rely ; 
but  that  he  would  never  trust  the  Nabob  without  the 
security  of  the  English,  as  he  weU  knew  the  Nabdb's 
intentions  were  to  accommodate  matters  for  the  pre*- 
sent,  but  that  he  had  bad  inlentions  whraeyer  an 
opportunity  should  offer  in  future/*  ^ 

On  the  29th  of  July,  the  demands  of  the  Nabob 
were  presented  to  the  Riyah's  vakeel  at  Madras ;  but 
as  he  required  fifteen  or  twenty  days  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  his  master,  and  as  the  distance  of 
Madras  would  aid  the  Rajah  in  spinning^out  the  time 
till  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  the  Nabob  pn^  , 
posed  to  send  his  two  sons  to  Trichinopoly ;  the  eldest^ 
Omdut  ul  Omrah,  to  conduct  the  negotiations;  and 
the  younger,  Mader  ui  Mulk,  to  manage  the  supjdy 
of  the  army;  whil^  the  negotiation,  he  thought,  should 
be  supported,  by  the  show  of  inevitable  war,  if  the 
Rajah  declined  implicit  submission.^ 

Now  was  required  a  decision  on  the  question,  what, 
if  the  war  should  issue  in  a  conquest,  was  to  be  done 
with  Tanjore.  The  Presidency  knew,  that  the  grand 
cause  of  the  reluctance  which  the  Nabob  had  latterly 
shown  to  the  war^  was  a  fear  lest  the  Company, 
should  cc^nquer  Tanjore  for  themselves;  and,  that 

t  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  600.         ^  Ibid.  717.  <  Ibid.  718>  720. 
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DOOR  V.  there  wm  no  acoommodation,  how  uofkvourable  ao^ 
Chap:  4.  ^^^^  which  he  would  not  make  with  the  Rajah,  rather 
1771%  than  incur  the  hazard  of  do  hatcAil  a  results  The 
Nabob  offered  to  give  to  the  Company  ten  lacs  of 
pagodas,  if,  after  conquering,  they  deHveied  Tanjore, 
in  full  dominion,  to  him.  The  Presidency  wished  to 
reserve  the  question  to  the  pn^r  authorities  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  Nabob  would  not  consent.  The  Pre* 
sidency  imagined,  that  as  they  had  now  convinced 
th^  Rajah  of  the  hostile  designs  both  of  themselves 
,  and  Nabob,  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  leave  him 
possessed  of  power,  which  he  would  have  an  interest 
in  lending  to  tiie  French,  or  any  other  enemy;  and 
as  they  could  not  proceed  to  war,  except  with  coo* 
sent  of  tlie  Nabob,  it  was  therefore  best  to  complj 
with  his  terms.^ 

< ' '  Early  in  September,  the  young  Nabobs  (such  was 
tbe  name  by  which  the^  English  generally  spoke  of 
Onudut  ul  Omrah)  wh6  had  repaired  to  Trichinopoly, 
lo  conduct  the  negotiation,  re|)orted  to  General  Smitii, 
the'commandler  of  the  English  troops,  that  nothing 
but  compulsion  wpuld  bring  the  Rajah  to  the  submis- 
sian  iequired.  The  army  was  ready  to  ihaieh  on  the 
Iflth  vS  September ;  but  the  department  of  supplying 
the  army  had  been  intrusted  wholty  to  the  Nabob's 
second  son;  and  it  was  found ^  upon  inquiry  that 
tkete  was  not  rice  in  the  camp  for  the. consumption 
of  a  single  day.^ 

The  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  general 
to  enaUe  the  aitny  to  move;  and  on  the  l6th  it 
arrived  before  Vellum,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength,  aibd  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Tanjore. 
The  battery,  having  been  constructed  first  in  a  wrong 
place,  was  not  ready  till  the  morning  of  the  SOth; 

>  'Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  7^6—731. 
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and  the  breach  could  not  have  been  made  practicable  book  y. 
till  about  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  but  to*  ^^^^  ^ 
wards  evening  the  garrison  stole  out  of  the  fort.^  177^, 

On  .the  23d  the  army  again  marched,  and  en- 
camped before  Tanjore*  They  broke  ground  late  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th,  and  by  that  time  b^an  t6 
be  distressed  for  want  of  provisions.  Oh  the  Ist  of 
October,  the  enemy  made  a  strong  sally,  whicfa 
threatened  to  have  considerable  effects;  but  Major 
Vaugfaan,  the  officer  against  whose  post  it. was  di> 
rected,  acted  with  firmness  and  judgment,  and  the 
attack  was  repelled  without  much  loss.  The  ape^ 
rations  proceeded  but  slowly.  The. 27th  of  October 
had  arrived,  when  the  engineers  reported  that  the 
breach  would  be  practicable  the  next  momitig.  Oa 
that  day  the  young  Nabob  signed  a  peace  with  the 
Rajah,  and  hostilities  ceased.^ 

The  Rajah  engaged  to  pay  eight  lacs  of  rupees  for 
arrears  of  peshcush ;  30,50^000  for  the  expense  of 
the  expedition ;  to  restore  whatever  he  had  taken 
£rom  the  Marawars ;  and  to  aid  with  his  troops  in  all 
the  wars  of  the  Nabob.  Vellum  was  the  principal 
difficulty.  It  was  finally  agreed,  that  it  should  be 
restored  to  the  Rajah,  but  demolished  if  the  Nabob 
chose. 

Before  this  fevenf ,  a  dispute  had  arisen  about  the 
plunder.  Omdut  ul  Omrah  was  informed,  that^  by 
the  usage  of  war,  the  [Sunder  of  all  places,  taken  by 
stonn,  belonged'  to  the  captors.  Omdut  ul  Omrab» 
unwilling  to  lose  the  plunder  of  Taqjore^  offered  a 
sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  it  to  the  troops.  His  offer 
was  not  satisfectory ;  and  a  disagreeable  and  acri* 
monious  correspondence  had  taken  place.  By  con* 
duding  a  peace;  befoce  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  any 

«  P«pm,  at  «4NE«,  p.  744— 750.  .  .  ^  Ibid.  7jU^7P0. 


66  Severity  of  the^Ttrma. 

BOOK  V.  allowance  to  the  army  was  a  matter  of  gratuity  not 

i!^  of  right.' 

J  771.  The  Presidency  were  struck,  as  they  say,  with 
^  alarm,"  when,  expecting  every  hour  to  hear  of  the 
fiill  of  Tanjore,  they  were  accosted  with  the  news  o^ 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  They  expressed  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms,  which  ought, 
in  their  opinion,  to  have  been  nothing  less  than  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  at  discretion.  The  terms  were 
not  only  inadequate,  but  no  security,  they  said,  was 
provided  for  the  execution  of  them  such  as  they  were. 
On  this  account  they  held  it  necessary  to  keep  them- 
selves prepared  as  for  immediate  war.  Orders  were 
sent  not  to  give  up  Vellum  without  farther  instruc- 
tions. The  expectation  was  entertained,  that  the 
Rajah  would  not  be  exact  to  a  day  in  the  delivery  of 
the  money  and  jewels  he  had  agreed  to  resign.  This 
happened.  The  want  of  punctuality  was  pronounced 
a  breach  of  the  treaty ;  the  guns  had  not  yet  been 
drawn  out  of  the  batteries ;  and  the  troops  were 
under  the  walls  of  Tanjore :  the  fort  of  Vellum,  and 
the  districts  of  Coiladdy  and  Elangad,  were  demandr 
ed :  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was  threatened  as  the 
only  alternative :  the  helpless  Rajfdi  ccMild  do  nothing 
but  comply.^ 

'  lA'avertiTigifi'dm  tbemfielvos  the  effects  of  this  dis- 
approbation, the  General  stated^  that  he  coQunu* 
nicated  to  Omdut  ul-Omrah  the  pro^press  of  the  sieges 
and  the  great  pirobabilit}''  of  success ;  that  he  had  no 
control  over  ^he  negotiation,  and  was  bound  by  his 
instructions  to  desist  from  hostilities  the  moment  the 
Nabob  desired:  on  the  other  hpnd,  Omdut  ul  Om* 
rah  afih*med,  that  he  took  not  a:  step  without  consult- 
ing the  General;  that  the-  troops  were  under  the 

^  Pqiersy  ut  supra,  p.  827.  <  iMd.  p.990i  931 
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greatest  apprehension,  on  account  of  the  rains  which  book  v. 
had  begun ;  that  when  the  breach  was  partly  made,  ^°^^*  ^ 


he  stated  the  terms  to  which  the  Rajah  had  ytdded,  1771. 
declaring  that  he  would  not  accept  them,  if  the  fall 
of  the  place  were  assured ;  that  the  General  replied^ 
he  could  not  say  he  would  take  the  place,  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  take  it;  that  being  asked  his 
opinion,  whether  the  Rajah  would  give  such  terms 
as  he  now  offered,  if  the  siege  were  unsuccessful, 
the  General  said»  **  My  opinion  is«  that  in  that  case 
he  will  give  you  nothing,  but  if  he  does  he  is  a  great 
fool;"  that  when  asked  if  he  would  guarantee  equi- 
valent terms  in  case  the  enterprise  miscarried,  he  re- 
pelled the  proposal ;  that  when  peace  was  then  held 
up  to  his  view,  as  what  in  that  case  appeared  the 
most  poUtic  choice,  he  replied,  '*  It  was  well ;  it  -was 
at  the  Nabob^s  option.**  ^ 

Before  all  thhigs  were  settled  vrith  Tanjore,  the 
Nabob  made  ap{dication  for  the  Company's  forcesto 
reduce  the  two  Marawar  Pcdygars.  The  Governor 
and  Council,  in  their  letter  upon  this  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  make  the  following  pertinent  rematkst 
**  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation  that  Marawar  and 
Nalcooty  are  the  two  Polygars  whom  the  Rajah  ci 
Tanjore  attacked  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  assert* 
ing  their  dependance  on  his  government;  while  the 
Nidbob  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  them,  as  tri- 
ImtarKs  to  the  government  of  Trichinopoly.  It  was 
in  tliis  cafldse  that  the  late  Plenipotentiary  ^  took  the 
fidd  of  ponftrovany ;  asserted  the  Nabob's  pretensions 
to  us,  ii^ho  did  not  deny  them ;  exaggerated  the  out- 
rage of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  in  taking  arms  against 
them ;  and  extolled  their  obedience  and  submission 
to  the  Nabob's  government:   and  he  will  say,  he 

y  Paptnv  utBopra,  p.  809, 8J»7.  '  Sir  John  Liadsa^^ 


3S  '^'*  ^*P^^  Marawaf. 

BOOK  V.  compelled  us  to  vindicate  tiie  Nabob's  dignitjr.  What 
^"^^'  '*•  honours  are  due  to  the  minister's  zeal  for  his  friend ^ 
1771.  cause !  mark  now  the  reasoning  of  ibBt  friend:  the 
Rajah  humbled ;  Marawar  and  Nalcooty,  from  obe* 
dient  dependants,  become  immediately  dangi»x)U8  and 
ungovernable  delinquents ;  and  there  can  be  no  safety 
to  the  Nabob's  government  unless  they  are  re^ 
duced."  ■ 

Notwithstanding  the  contradiction  which  the  Pre- 
sidency thus  remarked  in  the  pretexts  of  the  Nabob, 
they  consented,  without  any  difficulty  in  this  case»  to 
undertake  the  expedition.  The  season  of  the  rains 
of  necessity  delayed  thdr  operations;  but  in  the 
mean  time  inquiries  were  made ;  terms  were  settled 
with  the  Nabob ;  and  the  army  was  kept  ready  at 
Triclunopoly,  the  nearest  of  the  stations  to  the  place 
of  attack. 

The  Nabob  imputed  no  other  crime  to  the  Mara- 
wars,  except  their  not  sending  troops  to  the  late  war 
upon  Tanjore,  and  not  paying  the  money  which  he 
exacted  of  them.  And  the  Presidency  acknowledged 
thai  he  had  no  right  over  them  whatsoever,  but  that 
right  of  oppression,  which  is  claimed,  by  the  strong 
man  over  the  weak.  The  reason  for  concurring  with 
the  Nabob  in  his  desire  to  attack  them,  was,  that  the 
Nabob,  by  his  ill  usage,  had  made  them  his  enemies. 
They  concurred,  they  said,  '*  not  to  gratify  the  Na- 
bob's revenge  on  those  Polygars ;  but  because,  ii  they 
were  not  originally  and  naturally,  he  has  newid^  Hiem 
his  enemies ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  they  8hi>uld 
be  reduced.  It  b  necessary ;  or  it  is  good  p^iicy  they 
should.  We  do  not  say  it  is  altcigether  jusb  for  jus** 
tice  and  good  policy  are  not  often  related."  ^ 

The  objects,  however,  of  the  Nabob  and  of  the 

1  Tanjore  papers,  «ut  supra,  p.  1083. 
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Company  were  somewhat  diflferent:    The  ardent  pas*  boor  v, 
fkoti  rf  the  Nabob  was  to  destroy  every  creature  who  ^^^^'  ^' 
hore  any  rule  in  the  country,  and  place  the  whole    x77^ 
under  his  own  immediate  authority.     The  intenti9n 
of  the  Company  was  by  no  means  to  proceed  to  **  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Polygars ;  but  only  to  reduce 
them  to  such  a  state  of  dependance,  by  seizing  their 
forts  and  strong  holds,  as  might  prevent  their  being 
troublesome  in  future.**  ^ 

The  Nabob's  application  for  reduction  of  the  Mara«- 
wars  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  November,  1771 ; 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  concurrence 
and  views  of  the  Presidency  were  understood,  he 
recommended,  if  not  a  dereliction,  at^  any  rate  a  sus»  . 
pension  of  the  design,  for  fear  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  March,  1772>  he  renewed  his 
application  for  undertaking  the  expedition.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  a  force,  consisting  of  120  artillery-men, 
400  European  infantry,  three  battalions  of  sepoys, 
aix  battering  cannon,  a  body  of  the  Nabob's  cavalry^ 
and  two  of  his  battalions  of  sepoys,  marched  from 
Trichinopdiy,  accompanied  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah, 
who  was  deputed  by  his  father  to  conduct  all  ope- 
rations, not  military,  connected  with  the  expedition. 
They  arrived,  having  met  with  no  opposition,  at 
Ramnadaporam,  the  capital  of  the  greater  Marawar 
on  the  36th.  The  batteries  were  opened  in  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  and  a  practicable  breach 
was  effected  before  the  evening.  This  time  a  bargain 
had  been  made  with  the  Nabob,  that  he  should  not 
forestall  the  wishes  of  his  allies,  by  the  precipitate 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  Terms  were,  however,  offered 
both  by  Omdut  ul  Omrah  and  the  General,  which, 
potwithstanding  their  inadequate  means  of  resistancet 

1  Tanjore  papers,  «t  suprn,  p.  1081. 
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BOOK  V.  the  peo{ile  of  the  Pdijgar  refused.  The  fort  wii 
^°^'  '*•  assaulted  the  same  evening,  and  carried  with  the  loss 
1772.  of  only  One  European  and  two  sepoys  killed.  The 
Polygar,  a  minor  of  only  twelve  years  of  age,  with 
hik  mother,  and  the  Duan,  were  taken  in  the  place ; 
and  soon  reduced  to  a  situation  which  extorted  the 
compassion  of  Englishmen.  The  Nabob  bargained 
for  the  plunder  by  a  sum  of  mcmey  to  the  troops.^ 

The  Nabob's  troops,  before  the  15th  of  June,  were 
put  in  possession  of  all  the  forts  in  Great  Marawar ; 
and  on  the  I6th,  the  army  began  its  march  toward 
the  other  principality  of  that  name.  The  Polygar 
had  betaken  himself  to  a  strong  hold,  named  Kalar 
Koil,  or  Carracoil,  'surrounded  by  thick  woods,  which 
they  approached  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  An 
English  officer,  with  a  detachment  of  the  army,  was 
sent  to  approach  by  a  road  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
a  hope,  either  of  drawing  off  some  of  the  enemy's 
attention,  or  of  finding  an  oppwtunity  to  enter  by 
surprise.  In  tlie  mean  time  submissive  offers  arrived 
from  the  Polygar.  To  guard  against  any  stratagem 
to  amuse,  the  advance  of  the  troops  was  not  inter- 
rupted till  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  Qmdut  ul 
Omrah  gave  the  General  notice  that  peace  was  cour 
eluded,  and  requested  that  orders  might  be  sent  to 
stop  the  detachment.  The  orders,  it  ^eems,  were 
intrusted  to  the  Polygar*s  vake^>;<  the  Polygar's  va- 
keels, it  is  said,  used  not  the  requisite  diligence ;  at 
any  rate,  the  sending  oi  the  CNrders  was  unhappily  if 
not  criminally  mismanaged;  the  detadiment  ad- 
vanced ;  found  the  Polygar  reposing  li^n  the  security 
of  the  treaty,  and  totally  off  his  guard ;  with  scarcely 
any  resistance  it  entered  the  jdace,  and  the  Polygar 
was.  lulled  while  endeavouring  tp  escape  at  one  of  the 

»  Papers,  lU  tiipra,  p.  1081^1083,  and  998. 
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gates.     The  Nabob,  here  too,  gave  ft  sum  ot  money  book  v. 
in  redemption   of  the  plunder.     And  these  sums  ^"^*'^- 
iiecame  the  subject    of  immediate   animosities  and    1772. 
disputes,  among*  the  parties  by  whom  pretensions  to 
a  share  of  them  were  advanced.^ 

The  settlement  of  the  territory  was  rendered  diffi- 
cult, by  excess  of  mi^vemment.  The  pec^le  of 
the  country,  who  had  facilitated  the  conquest  by  re* 
maining  at  their  ploughs,  and  who  expected  equal 
indulgence  under  one  despot  as  another,  were  turned 
out  of  their  lands,  and  took  arms  all  over  the  country^ 
**  I  must  represent  to  you,"  said  the  English  officer, 
who  was  left  to  support  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  (these  are 
the  words  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Council,)  **  that 
the  settling  this  country  in  the  manner  expected  by 
the  Nabob,  requires  extremities  of  a  shocking  nature. 
When  we  are  marching,  we  find  all  over  the  country 
most  villages  abandoned  by  the  men,  there  remaining 
in  them  only  women  and  children^  who,  likely,  if  the 
Nabob  persists  in  this  undertaking,  must,  with  other 
poor  innocents,  become  a  sacrifice  to  this  conquest : 
For,  if  any  of  our  baggage  remain  behind,  it  is  usually 
taken;  our  parties  and  stragglers  are  attacked.  This 
is  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  some  village  or  other. 
Those  villages  being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  cannot  pass 
the '  outrage  without'  punishment ;  and  not  finding 
the  object^  on  which  my  vengeance  should  fall,  I  can 
only  determine  it  by  reprisals ;  which  will  oblige  me 
to  plunder  and  bum  those  villages ;  kill  every  man 
In  them  ;  and  take  prisoners  the  women  and  children. 
'Those  are  actions  which  the  nature  of  this  war  will 
?iequire :  For,  having  no  enemy  to  encounter,  it  in 
4>hly  by  severe  examples  of  that  kind,  that  we  may  ex-  , 
^t  to  terminate  it,  so  as  to  answer  the  end  proposed.'' ^^ 

'  i 

1 
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BOOK  v:     CoBiplainlngt  that  tliey  ware  left  without  any  i^- 
Chap.  4.  ^is^  instructions  by  the  Court  of  Directora,  that  thejr 


1773,  were  commanded  generally  to  support  the  Nabob 
in  all  his  pretensions,  that  they  were  Uamed  as  not 
having  given  him  sufEident  support,  that  they  were 
bullied  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  to  suppdH  him  more 
than  they  could  believe  was  either  expedient  or  safe, 
the  Governor  and  Council  alleged  that  they  were  led 
on  by  that  friend  and  ally  from  one  step  to  another, 
without  knowing  where  to  stop,  and  without  being 
able  to  make  those  reservations  in  favour  of  the  Com- 
pany, which  the  interests  of  the  Company  appeared 
to  require.  In  this  manner  had  Tanjore  be^i  hum* 
bled  and  fleeced  :  In  this  manner  the  two  Marawars 
hid  been  conquered,  and  delivered  up  as  a  dominioB 
to  the  Nabob.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  except  for  a 
little  time,  when  he  first  demanded  the  attack  on 
Tanjore,  the  Presidency  had  shown  themselves  abun- 
dantly forward  to  second,  or  rather  to*  excite  the 
Nabob's  ardour  for  conquest  of  the  minor  states. 
The  Nabob  had  only  one  scruple,  the  fear  of  their 
conquering  for  themselves.  The  dedarations,  how- 
ever, of  the  Presidency,  of  the  Diroctors^  and  the 
King's  minister  plenipotentiary,  the  interpretations 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  especially  the  recent  ex- 
aimi^  in  the  surrender  of  the  Marawars,  raised  up  a 
jiope  in  his  Highness  that  the  time  was  at  last  arrived 
when  the  long  desired  possession  of  Tanjore  might 
be  fully  acquired. 

In  a  conference  with  the  President  about  the 
middle  of  Jane,  1778»  the  Nabob  brought  complaiiit, 
that  tbe):H3  wi»  now  due  from  Tanjo^  about  ten  laos 
of  rupees,  that  the  R^ah  had  applied  to  the  Mab- 
rattas  and  to  Hyder  for  a  body  of  troqis,  and  had 
Encouraged  the  CoUeries  to  ravage  part  of  the  Car- 
natic  territory :  *'  and  intimated  his  intention  of  aab- 
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him ;  all  which  he  desired  the  President  to  book  V. 
consider  of.'*  ^  ^^^^'  ^^ 

After  a  few  days,  at  another  conference,  **  the  177J, 
Nabob  expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  the  expedi- 
tioD  should  be  undertaken  ;  spoke  much  of  his  friend- 
^p  to  the  Company ;  and  to  show  his  regard  fix 
them  was  willing,  in  case  of  success,  to  give  them 
ten  lacs  of  pagodas."  ^ 

As  the  question  immediately  occurred,  what,  in 
case  the  expedition  was  undertaken^  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from,  or  done  with,  their  neighbours,  Hyder, 
and  the  Msiirattas;  a  curious  change  appeared  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  Nabob*  A  friendship,  he  said, 
mutt  be  estabfished  between  him  and  Hyder;  for 
notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  done  to  procure  for 
the.  Mahrattas  the  benefit  of  English  assistance,  **  yet 
he  found  they  were  not  fair  and  open  towards  him  at 
Poonah;^  and  that  whether  he  reduced  Tanjore  or 
did  not  reduce  it,  they  would  still  come  against  him 
when  it  suited  their  affairs ;  that  by  God's  blessing, 
however,  if  he  arid  Hyder  were  joined,  they  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  English,  keep  the  Mah* 
rattas  effectually  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kistnah.'*  ^ 

On  the  SSd  of  June,  the  question  underwent  deli- 
beration in  the  Select  Committee.  As  to  the  com- 
^aint  about  the  moneys  iinpaid,  the  Committee  pass 
it  over  as  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  And  as  to 
the  other  complaint,  that  the  Rajah  was  looking  to 
th^  neighbouring  powers  for  support  against  the 
Nabob,  o£  which  they  had  before  them  no  satisfactory 

1  Ptptrs,  at  gupra,  p.  1107. 

«  PmideDt's  Report  to  the  Select  Committee,  Ibid.  1108. 

^  His  not  getting  for  them  aeeistance  from  the  English,  he  represented 
as  the  cmuee  of  their  want  of  friendship,  nnce  they  believed  (of  course  he 
bad  toM  them)  that  ^  he  bad  got  the  entire  control  of  the  wliole  English 
sftatioo,  and  oonkl  naka  tbcm  do  as  be  pleased.''    Ibid. 

*  Ibid. 
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BOOK  V.  proof,  they  are  constrained  to  confess,  that,  if  it  wtre 
^°^^-  ^'  true,  he  would  not  be  to  blame.  "  That  the  Nabob;* 
1773.  they  say,  "  has  constantly  had  in  view  the  design  of 
conquering  Tanjore,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  We 
are  firmly  persuaded,  that  his  chief  motive  for  con* 
duding  peace  with  the  Rajah,  at  a  time  when  our 
troops  were  upon  the  point  of  getting  pc^ssession  of 
the  place,  arose  from  his  jealousy  lest  the  Company 
purposed  at  a  convenient  opportunity  to  take  the 
country  from  him.  By  that  expedition,  however,  he 
obtained  what  he  earnestly  wished  for,  namely,  the 
removal  of  that  restraint  which  he  thought  himself 
under,  by  the  Company's  guarantee  of  1762.'' 

The  Committee  next  record  a  solemn  dedaration^ 
that  the  treaty,  which  was  then  conduded,  left  the 
Rajah  at  the  mercy  of  the  Nabob,  and  bound,  by  a 
sense  of  self  preservation,  to  seek£[)r  protection  agauBt 
him  in  every  quarter.  ^'  We  then  expressed  our 
firm  opinion,  that  the  peace,  conduded  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Company f  would  not  be  consi- 
dered by  the  Rajah  as  any  security  to  hioi ;  and  that 
he  would  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
fredng  himself  from  his  apprehenmns  of  the  Nabob. 
The  intelligence  communicated  to  Us  by  the  Nabob 
of  the  Rajah's  application  to  the  Mahrattas  and 
Hyder  Ally  for  assistance,  is,  in  some  measure,  con* 
firmed  by  the .  advices  transmitted  to  us  by  Mr. 
Hostyn  from  Poonah  : '  Ndther  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Rajah,  in  this  instance,  to  be  wondered.at.  The  i^ 
prehensions  he  before  had  have  been  inci^sed  by  the 

1  Ti>e  autlior  of  the  Defence  of  Lord  Pigot  (Introd.  p.  63)  sayt,  that 
by  the  Nabob  people  were  empbyed  to  personate  the  Rajab*t  vakeels  at 
Poooah :  that  letters  were  fabricated ;  and  all  sorts  of  artifioe  ami^oyed 
to  mislead  the  CompaD  j's  servants.  The  Presidency  are  often  oomplain* 
ing  that  the  Nabob*s  letters  of  intelligenoe  state  always  a  set  of  facts 
exactly  calculated  to  support  thepointi  whatever  it  is^  which  the  Nalbok^ 
is  at  that  moment  drifing. 
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publication  of  the  Nabob's  intention  of  reducing  him ;  BOOK  v. 
which  has  gained  credit  all  over  the  country.     He  ^^^^'  ^' 
knows  that,  in  our  present  situation,  we  cannot  in-    1773, 
terfere,  in  the  disputes  betw*een  him  and  the  Nabob ; 
that  the  Nabob  did  not  even  allow  his  vakeel  to  visit 
the  late  President.     Under  these  ciraimstances,  it 
is  not  surprising^  that  the  Rajah  should  endeavour  to 
strengthen  himself,  by  every  means  in  his, power,  to* 
enable  him  to  withstand  any  attempts  of  the  Nabob 
against  him."  ^ 

That  the  Presidency  had  reason  to  pass  over  in 
silence,  or  at  least  with  neglect,  the  complaints  of  the 
Nabob,  respecting  the  payment  of  the  Rajah's  debt»^ 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  facts. 
Of  fifty  lacs,  exacted  as  the  compensation  for  peace, 
twelve  lacs  and  a  half  were  paid  down.  By  mort- 
ga^ng  jewels  and  land,  to  the  Dutch  at  Negapatnam^ 
and  the  Danes  at  Tranquebar^  he  had  contrived  to 
pay  the  remainder,  together  *  with  eight  lacs  for  the 
peshcush  of  two  years,  leaving  a  balance  of  only '  ten 
lacs  upon  the  whole.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  criminality  on  the 
part  of  the  Rajah,  the  Presidency  resolved  that  they 
ought  to  destroy  him.  "  It  is. evident,"  they  say, 
^'  that  in  the  present,  system,  ^  it  is  dangerous  to  have 
such  a  power  in  the  heart  of  the  province  :  for,  as  the 
Honourable  Court  have  been  repeatedly  advised, 
unless  the  Company  can  engage  the  Rajah  to  their 
interest,  by  a  firm  promise  of  support  in  all  his  just 
rights,  we  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that,  should  any 


>  Papers,  nt  suprai  p.  1117. 

«  See  the  Letter  from  the  Dutch  to  the  Nabob  (Ibid.  1S73);  DeTetice 
of  Lord  Pigot,  lutrod.  64. 

•  By  present  system,  tbey  mean  the  orders  from  England  to  support 
the  Nabob,  as  absolute  sovereign,  in  all  his  pretensions ;  which  held 
t^ieir  hands  fron  iolerfering  to  protect  the  Raji^. 


g0  Nature  oftJiese  Motives. 

BOCH^  V.  troubles  arise  in  the  Carnatic,  whether  from  the 
^"^''-  ^'  French  or  a  country  enemy,  and  present  a  favourable 
1773.  opportunity  of  freeing  himself  from  his  apprehensions 
of  the  Nabob,  he  would  take  part  against  him»  and 
at  such  a  time  might  be  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the 
south.  The  propriety  and  expediency,  therefore,  ci 
embracing  the  present  opportunity  of  reducing  hira 
entirely,  before  such  an  event  takes  place,  are 
evident"  ^ 

'  Never,  I  suppose,  was  the  resolution  taken  to  make 
war  upon  a  lawful  sovereign,  with  the  view  of  ^  re- 
ducing him  entirely,"  that  is,  stripping  him  of  his 
dominions,  and  either  putting  him  and  his  family  to 
death,  or  making  them  prisoners  for  life,  upon  a  more 
accommodating  principle.  We  have  done  the  Rajah 
great  injury  :  We  have  no  intention  to  do  him  right : 
This  constitutes  a  full  and  sufficient  reason  for  going 
on  to  his  destruction.  Such  is  the  doctrine:  The 
pi*actical  improvement  is  dlivious.  Do  yoo  wish  a 
good  reason  for  effecting  any  body's  destruction? 
First  do  him  an  injury  sufficiently  great,  and  then  if 
yoii  destroy  him,  you  have,  in  the  law  of  8elf-<lefence, 
an  ample  justification ! 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Presidency,  no  danger  at* 
tended  the  operations  required  for  Uie  destruction  of 
die  Rajah  :  As  to  Hyder,  he  had  too  much  business 
on  his  hands,  and  knew  his  own  interest  too  well,  to 
make  the  English  just  now  his  enemies  on  account  of 
the  Rajah  :  With  regard  to  the  Mahrattas,  they  were 
sure  to  invade  the  Camatic,  whenever  they  could 
expect  to  do  so  with  any  success ;  and  that  would 
happen  neither  sooner  nor  later  on  account  of  the 
reduction  of  Tanjore.^ 

The  next  point  to  consider  was,  the  conditions  upon 

'  »  Papers,  ut  suprm,  p.  11 17.  «  Ibid. 
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which  the  Nabob  should  be  accommodated  with  the  BOOR  V.         -^ 
destruction  of  the  Rajah  and  the  transfer  of  his  do-  ^°^^'  *'_ 
minions.     The  first  condition  was,  that  the  Nabob    1773. 
should  advance  cash^  or  good  bills,  sufficient  for  the 
expense  of  the  expedition*     The  second  was,  that  all 
sorts  of  necessaries,  excepting  military  stores,  should 
be  amply  provided  by  the  Nabob.     The  third  was, 
that  instead  of  paying  for  7,000  sepoys,  he  should 
henceforth  pay  for  10,000.     The  condition,  which  the 
Presidency  endeavoured  before  the  first  war  to  obtain, 
but  which  they  afterwards  gave  up,  that  of  reserving 
the  disposal  of  Tanjore  to  the  Court  of  Directors ; 
and  the  maxim  laid  down  by  the  Directors,  and  re- 
cognised by  the  Presidency  in  the  case  of  the  Mara- 
wars,  viz.  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Company 
to  leave  the  minor  chiefs  in  the  Camatic  totally  .de- 
fenceless, as  likely  to  aid  the  Nabob  in  those  schemes 
of  independence  which  he  incessantly  cherished;  were 
on  this  occasion  totally  neglected. 
^     The  Nabob,  in  these  cases,  was  accustomed  to  press 
his  project  eagerly,  as  long  as  he  found  the  Presidency 
reluctant  or  undetermined ;  as  soon  as  he  found  them 
engaged,  and  warm  in  the  project,  to  manifest  some- 
thing of  indifference,  or  aversion.     So  it  happened, 
on  the  present  occasion.     The  Nabob,  afler  several 
conferences,  told  the  President ;  "  he  would  not  be 
too  pressing  upon  the  expedition's  being  undertaken, 
without  it  suited  the  Company's  affairs.'*     The  Presi- 
dency, however,  were  in  a  very  different  disposition ; 
they  were  determined,  and  impatient,  to   begin  the 
operations  immediately.^ 


1  Papers,  ut  supra,  p.  1122, 1125.  There  is  secret  bistoty  in  many  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Company's  servants,  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
bring  forward  with  such  evidence  as  history  admits,  and  which,  except  in 
a  very  general  manner,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  bbtory  to  trace. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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BOOK  V.      Ute  N$bob,  without  much  difiBculty,  accepted  the 

Chap,  4.  <x)BditioDs;  OD  which  the  Presidency  were  eager  to 

1773.    make  fiwr  him  the  conquest  of  Tanjore ;  and  it  was 

.    agreed,  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 

Hajah,  unless  k  should  be  found  to  be  absolutely  im- 

(>ossible  to  effect  las  destruction.     The  General  was 

fijrnished  with  his  instructions  on  the  5th  of  July. 

The  Nabob  bargained  with  the  troops,  by  a  sum  of 

fQoney,  for  the  plunder  of  Tiemjore,  if  the  place  should 

be  taken  by  storm.     And  on  the  3d  of  August  the 

anny  marched  from  Trichinopoly. 

They  encamped,  after  a  skirmish,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Tanjore,  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the 
13th,  the  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
•Rajah.  ^^  The  friendship  and  support  offered  by  the 
English  to  this  country  is  a  matter  of  universal  cele* 
bration  and  report  among  all  the  Mahratta  and 
Rajahpoot  nations,  as  well  as  others.  We  have 
quietly  submitted  to  the  hard  terms  imposed  on  us  by 
the  Nabob ;  and  have  given  him  all  that,  by  these 
means,  he  required.  Some  deficiency  happened  ia 
the  revenues  of  the  mortgaged  lands ;  for  the  pay- 
ment' of  the  sums  so  deficient,  as  well  as  the  last 
year's  peshcush  (though  the  latter  was  not  yet  become 
due)  I  borrowed  of  the  Soucars ;  and  having  engaged 
with  them  also  for  an  additional  sum,  to  discharge 

Sach  articles  of  evidence  as  present  themselves  may  be  submitted  for 
consideration.  The  Author  of  the  History  and  Management  of  th« 
East  India  Company,  than  whom  no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  Madras,  and  who,  though  he  is  a  prejudiced  and  unfair,  is  not 
a  mendacious  writer,  says,  (p.  219)  that  the  crime  of  the  Rajah  was  his 
sending  to  borrow  money  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  had  he  pursued  the  plan  of 
borrowing  at  Madras,  ^'  with  more  constancy,  and  to  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent, the  GREAT  FOLKS  at  Madras  might  have  had  an  interest  in  over- 
looking, for  some  time  longer,  his  designs.  But  Tulja-ji,  though  not  more 
lakMess,  was  less  prudent  than  his  father  Pretaupa  Sing,  who  had 
always  an  expert  agent  at  Madras  to  negotiate  a  loan^  when  he  wished 
to  obtain  a  favour/' 


yifh$t  9}l3  dMe  to  Abe  yxmng  Nabob  and  x)tber  lesser  BO&k  v. 
9€couQt3, 1  lock  WUs  for  the  whole  amount,  and  sen!  :!^^!^'.t. 
them  to  i^  Nabob ;  !Viiio,  imving  protested  mj  biUs,-^    iq^g^ 
haa  set  on  foot  an  expedition  against  me.     GooiaidiBr^ 
iag  that  tio  deviation  of  conduct  can  by  anjr  nseans 
be  laid  tg  mj  chuge,  and  that  I  have  fidfitted  mf 
ty^pngeoaeots  in  jrespect  of  the  payments  I  .agreed  to^ 
I  am  confident  you  cay  ney;er  .oanseat  to  this  mea^ 
sure.    Some  offence  should  sure! j  be  proved  upon  me^ 
Ikfoie  an  exjiodittoa    be    undertaken  against  me: 
Wkho\A9,ny  ihow  of  egulty  to  wage  jm  unjust  war 
l^nat  iB^  is  not  xxvisiateiMk  nnrjAh  season.    1^ 

•  *  •  •  * 

1  TkUfi  tnMi^aetiDa  m  flxpMned,  in  tlio  IbUowiag  maimer,  by  tbt 
Aot]K)r  Qf  the  <^  Defence  of  Lord  Pigot."  (Introd.  p.  04.)  "  It  b|ip« 
peoed  that  ooe  Comeray  a  dubash  of  the  virtuous  Mr.  BenBeld,  was  at 
TenjoTOi  i^hen  t^  Nabob  threatened  a  second  visit.  This  Comera, 
wrrant.Qf  Mr.  jBpoMdf  mf»  employed  ip  lea^iiflg  iiy>Qey  on  .moitgagea. 
To  him  the  Nabob  addressed  his  Self;  through  him>  he  mortgiag^  .te 
Mr.  Beniield  some  districts,  which  had  been  formerly  mortgaged  to  the 
S^Mb ;  And  obtained  from  Coiaeffa  bills  on  his  master  Mr.  Benfiekl 
payable  at  Madr^  for  tlie  twelve  lacs  wliicfa  by  the  treaty  qf  1771  ivera 
still  to  be  pfiid.  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Nabob  to  receiyp 
this  last  instahnent*  His  confidence  in  the  servants  of  the  Company 
was  increased.  Afidhe  now  determined  at  all  events  to  get  possession  of 
Tei^ore.  He  therefore  sent  for  the  dubash^  and  by  proper  applicatieo, 
prevailed  on  him  to  deny  that  be  gave  the  draughts :  by  proper  applicar 
cions  he  raised  unexpected  scruples  in  the  breast  of  the  delicate  Mi'. 
Benfield.  Thoogh  he  now  avows  that  he  has  mortgages  to  a  consider- 
|d>le  amount  in  the  Tanjore  country  ;  yet  tkm,  in  a  more  enltghlened 
inoment,  he  discovered  that  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  servant  obedient  to  the 
orders  of  die  Company,  to  reject  any  proposal  of  lending  money  on  mort- 
f^lg^.  He  does  not  indeed  deny  that  the  bills  were  drawn  qn  him :  he 
allows  them  to  have  been  drawn^  and  actually  sent  to  the  Nabob :  so  hr 
he  contradicts  his  agent.  But  he  seems  not  to  know  who  it  was  that 
drew  them.  His  own  aerrant|  Comera,  dwindles,  in  his  account,  into  an 
f|iide8qftt>able.creattfre  without  a  name ;  a  black  man  to  the  soutiiwar^ 
with  whom  the  virtuous  Mr.  Benfield  had  indeed  some  mercantile  con- 
cerns.'' In  this  statement,  the  fact  of  die  drawing  of  the  bills,  and  of 
tiMiriiot  beiflg  accepted.by  Mr.  fienfiald»  ere  established.  For  the  re- 
maining points  we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  writer,  and  the  mode  of 
(tuning  a  delicate  point  at  Madras  '^  the  writer,  it  is  to.be.r^membefed, 
a  partisan ;  hot  the  mode  of  gaining  points  at  Madras,  notorious,  lub> 
bitoal,  and  altogether  concordant  with  the  assertion. 

H  2 


loo  Timjar^  taken. 

BOOft  V.  charitable  country  is  the  8Upp(nrt  of  muItitudeB  df 
^^'  ^'  people :  If  you.  Sir,  wUl  preserve  it  from  destruction^ 
177S.  you  will  be  the  most  great,  glorious,  and  honoured  of 
mankind.  I  am  full  of  confidence,  that  you  will 
neither  do  injustice,  yourself,  nor  listen  to  the  tale  of 
the  oppressor.  I  only  desire  a  continuance  of  that 
support  which  this  country  has  formerly  experimced 
from  the  English,  and  you  w^Jl  reap  the  fame  so  good 
an  action  deserves."  ^ 

Ground  was  broken  before  Tanjore,  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  «Oth  of  August;  and  a  party  was 
advanced  to  a  commanding  spot  within  500  yards  of 
the  walls.  On  the  28d,  the  engineers  had  run  their 
parallels  to  the  destined  extent,  but  had  not  time  to 
erect  a  redoubt  which  was  intended  to  secure  their 
left.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  enemy 
sallied  in  a  considerable  party,  and  attacked  the 
trenches  with  musketry.  They  retired  upon  the 
brisk  advancement  of  the  grenadiers,  but  not  without 
some  loss  to  the  English  assailants.  On  the  27th, 
in  the  morning,  the  batteries  were  opened.  About 
the  same  time  the  Presidency  received  from  Mr. 
Mo§tyn,  at  Poonah,  a  letter,  to  say,  that  a  dispute 
between  the  Peshwa's  government,  and  that  of  Berar, 
afforded  present  occupation  to  the  Mahrattas,  and 
removed  the  danger  of  interruption  to  the  expedition 
against  Tanjore.  The  approaches  were  nuuie,  and 
the  breaching  batteries  opened,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th  of  September.  On  the  l6th  a  passage 
of  twelve  feet  wide  was  completed  across  the  wet 
ditch  which  surrounded  the  walls,  and  the  fareadi 
was  so  considerable,  that  the  enemy  expected  the 
iissault  by  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  20,000 

»  Papers  ut  supra,  p.  UTT.  The  tone  of  the  Rajah's  letter  is  indis- 
putable; his  assertions  with  regard  to  matters  of  iact  are  as  much,  or 
rather  as  IMe  valuable,  as  those  of  the  Nabob. 
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if^sling  men  were  prepared  to  ddisnd  the  breach,  book  v. 
This  hour  being  permitted  to  pass,  they  expected  no  ^^^'  ^ 
finrther  attempt  tiM  the  evening ;  but  when  the  sun    177s. 
was  in  the  meridian,  and  intensely  hot,  and  the  gar- 
rison had  mostly  retired  to  obtain  a  little  refreshment 
and  repose,  the  English  troops  were  drawn  out  with* 
out  ncHse  to  the  assault  The  success  of  the  stratagem 
was  complete.    Hie  trocqps  entered  with  scarcely 
any  resistance^  or  imy  loss.    And  the  Rajah  and  his 
ftmily  were  taken  prisona*s  in  the  fort/ 

The  Dutch  had  received  the  seaport  town  of  Na« 
gore  and  its  dependancies,  in  assignment  for  the 
money  which  they  had  lent  to  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore* 
It  was  the  wish,  neither  of  the  English*  nor  the 
Nabobs  that  they  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  re- 
tainii^  these  possessions.  The  first  pretence  made 
use  of  was,  that  assistance  had  been  lent  to  the 
Bjyah  agamst  the  late  expedition.  Befinre  the  troops 
withdrew  from  Tanjore,  a  letter  was  written  by 
the  Nabob  to  the  Presidency,  recording  the  com- 
plaint, and  demanding  assistonce  to  punish  the  of» 
fesders.  It  was  also  necessary  to  send  infi»*matiimt 
of  the  charge  to  the  Dutch.  They  utterly  denied 
the  facts;  and  .as  there  appears  to  have  been  nor' 
tt^mg  to  prove  them,  the  charge  was  permitted  to 
4rop.  Another  resooroe  remained.  The  Dutdi  had* 
purchased  Nagore.  Upon  this  the  Presidency  gravely 
and  solemnly  declare :  "  As  the  Rajajhi  of  Tanj<Hre 
held  his  hmds  of  the  Nabob  in  fee,  he  could  not, 
agreeable  to  the  feudal  system,  whidk  prevails  all  over 

1  Papen,  ut  sapra,  p.  1197 — 1218.  In  KJvug  w  aooount,  the  next  day, 
4>f  the  captnre  of  the  place,  the  English  General  writes  to  the  Presidencj : 
*^  The  situation  of  the  Rajah  is  truly  pitiable,  and  likewise  Monajee's 
{the  Geoeralissimo) ;  I  do  therefore  hope,  as  the  place  has  fidlen  by  the 
Elfish  arms,  that  the  Honourable  Board  will  esect  their  inflaenoe  with 
bis  Highness,  that  those  prisoners  ruay  be  treated  agreeable  to  the  nnk. 
I^j  once  hdd  in  this  couotry."    Ibid.  p.  1218* 
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TSOg.  Nagore  Mkenffom  t^  Dutch. 

SOCK  v:Itidi^  alienate  aby  pairt  of  his  tiottMtf  U>i/af  (rfber 
^^^'  ^  powers  wtthout  (ihe  coiibent  of  Ms  Ifeg6  lofd,  ih«  nikr 
1775.'  of  the  Carnatic  Payenf  Ghaut.***  tJpon  ttris  fott*daf- 
tioift,  thfey  feh  no  icf  uple  in  joining  ^th  tfcte  Nafcbb  W 
riiak^  ^rtLt  upon  the  I^tcb.  Vm  it  is  alKnidaHfly  cer- 
tdh,  that  such  an  id^a  air  that  t^  •^  UxA  lidd  in  fee" 
coald  hatdly  efiter  riitof  th^  mind  of  a  t»ative  lindhm, 
eveninthewayof  hiia^ifatioti  atidconcejjrtiofi.  Sueli 
a^t&ihg^  aH  a  feudal  ^^tem  of  ai  Hege  lord,  titever  had  ti 
moment's  existence  hi  India,  nor  wad  ever  supposed 
to  have,  isccepi  by  a  few  pedaMic,  and  half4etteied 
Englidhtnen,  who  kneir  little  more  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem than  the  name.  If  this  doctrine  Were  true,  the 
Erl^lish  had  originally  no  jUst  title,  either  to  Caktftta' 
or  Madras.  When  they  obtained  the  one  fi*om  the 
Subahdar  of  Ben^^  he  was  the  vassal  of  the  Mogul ; 
when  they  obtained  the  other  froYti  tiie  Nabob  of  Car- 
natic,  he  was  the  vassal  of  Nizam  al  Mulk,  the 
SubAdar  of  Dectrafi.  Besides,  the  Presidency  them- 
sdfcs,  had  only  two  years  before  declared  that  no 
such  thing  as  feudality  existed  in  India;  thai  the 
only  r^t  of  one  state  over  another  was  power;  that 
the  stronger  tmiformly  eKaoted  tribute  df  the  Weaker; 
but  that  legal  dependance  there  was  certainly  none.* 
The  troops  advance.  The  Dutch  made  a  aolemn 
protest  against  ihe  injustice ;  but  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  make  effectual  resistance ;  and  they  pru* 
dently  retired.  This  Nabob  complained  of  the  cokl- 
heartedneSs  and  suphi^ness  of  his  English  friends, 
because  they  would  not  support  hini  in  attacking  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  Dutch.  At  length  it  was 
arranged,  that  th^  Dlitch  should  be  re-imbursed  by 
the  I^abob  the  money  which  they  had  advanced  to 

>  GoonihAtioB  of  the  Gofarnor  and  Coi]Bcil,i8d  S^UrS;  P^tp«n, 
Qt  Mpni,  p.  IHSS. 

>  Vide  supra,  p.  81. 
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the  Rajah ;   and.  that  tkey  should  gire  up  to  the  BOOK  v. 
Nabob  the  lands  and  jewels  wMch  they  had  received  ^°^^'^' 
m  payment  or  in  pledge.^  nn. 

When  the  former  war  with  Tanjore  was  projected^ 
the  Nabob,  though  he  would  not  consent  tlmt  tlw 
English  should  garrison  Tanjore»  if  taken,  yet  pro* 
posed  that  he  himself  should  place  in  it  a  garrison  of 
Enrbpeans.  This  time  he  would  not  consent  to  even 
80  much,  but  insisted  upon  it,  that  Tanjore  should 
be  garrisoned  with  his  own  troops.^  The  Presidency 
so  far  attended  to  humanity,  and  the  suggestion  of 
their  own  general,  as  to  express  their  wishes  to  the 
Nabob  for  humane  treatment  of  the  Rajah  and  his  fat 
mily .  But  they  were  satisfied  with  very  slight  evidence 
of  the  gratification  of  those  desires.  The  wretdied 
Rajah  and  his  mother  addressed  a  letter,  each  ci 
them,  to  the  Nabob ;  telling  him  that  they  were  re- 
markably well  treated.  These  letters  were  shown  to. 
tibe  Presidency,  and  the  Presidency  tell  the  Directors, 
**  We  have  much  satisfaction  to  leai^,  by  letters  froni 
the  Rajah  and  hi^  mother  to  the  Nabob,  commutii- 
cated  to  us,  that  they  are  treated  with  much  attention 
and  humanity  in  their  confinement.""^  The  Nabob 
could  never  be  at  a  loss,  upon  such  admirable  terms 
as  these,  for  a  proof  of  any  thing  which  he  could 
possibly  desire. 

Intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Riy ah,  and 
of  the  transfer  of  his  dominions  to  the  Nabob,  was 
not  delayed  by  the  Company's  servants.  It  was  re- 
ceived in  London  with  aU  the  documents  and  detaiU^ 
on  the  26th  of  March,  1774.  Three  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  departure  of  the  last  ships  of  the  season; 


»  Papers  ut  supra,  p.  1926, 1273,  1276,  1281,  1290, 1333,  1361, 
9  Ibid.  p.  1236.  »  Ibid.  p.  1336. 
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BOOK  V.  bat  the  Directors  made  no  remarks  upon  the  revo* 
^^^^'  ^'  lution  in  Tanjore.  Upon  so  great  a  change  ^ected 
1774.  in  the  state  of  their  dominions^  without  advice  or 
authority,  the  sovereign  body,  as  if  they  had  no  opi* 
nion  to  express,  that  is,  were  inci^ble  for  the  mo- 
ment of  executing  the  functions  of  government^  maia-' 
tained  absolute  silence.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
various  dispatches  arrived,  describing  the  subsequent 
measures  to  which  the  transfer  of  the  Tanjore  king- 
dom had  given  rise.  No  observations  were  elicited 
from  the  Court  of  Directors.     During  the  winter  of 

1774,  and  more  than  two  months  of  1775,  the  same 
silence  was  observed ;  and,  if  acquiescence  might  be 
taken  for  approbation,  the  actors  in  India  had  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  a  favourable  con- 
struction of  their  conduct. 

The  secret  history  at  that  time  of  the  East  India 
House,  that  is,  the  history  of  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dividuals by  whom  it  was  governed,  even  if  it  could 
be  given  upon  such  evidence  as  history  confides  in, 
which  secret  history  seldom  can  be,  would  not,  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  of  any  importance.  The  only 
point  which  deserves  our  attention  is,  the  general  re*^ 
suit ;  that  the  East  India  Company  is  a  governing 
body  >so  constituted,  no  matter  by  what  secret  agency 
in  the  minds  of  individuals,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
giving,  or  capable  of  withholding  to  give  for  nearly  a 
whole  twelvemonth  an  opinion  on  one  of  the  most 
important  transactions  to  which  their  authority  and 
power  could  be  applied. 

There  was  no  little  division,  at  that  time,  in  the 
councils  of  the  East  India  House.     Early  in  the  year 

1775,  the  question  was  agitated  of  a  successor  to  the 
Governor  of  Fort  St.  George.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, by  a  small  majority,  declared  for  Mr.  Rumbold. 
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A  Court  of  Pro{Miet;ors,  called  soon  afler  to  deli-  book  v» 
berate  upon  the  sul^ect,  reversed  their  decision,  by  a         '^ 
^irnll  majority,  and  made  choice  of  Lord  Pigot.  1765. 

This  ancient  Governor  had  returned  to  England 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1763 ;  and  had  been  sue* 
cessively  raised  to  the  dignities  of  a  baronet,  and  of 
an  Irish  peer.  By  the  weight  of  his  fortune,  by  his 
connexion  with  individuals,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
services,  he  enjoyed  a  great  influence  in  the  Company ; 
and  after  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in  England,  dis- 
covered an  inclination,  or  a  wish,  to  resume  the  bur- 
then of  the  Presidentship  at  Madras,  and  to  rival  the 
glory  of  Clive,  by  introducing  the  same  reforms  under 
the  Presidency  of  Madras,  as  that  illustrious  Gover- 
nor had  introduced  in  Bengal.  The  decision  in  the 
•Court  of  Proprietors  gave  the  ascendancy  to  his  party 
in  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  the  ^gratification  of  his 
ambition  was  no  longer  delayed. 

Respecting  the  revolution  in  Tanjore  there  was  no  ' 
indecision  in  the  mind  of  Pigot ;  and.  no  sooner  was  , 
the  ascendancy  of  his  party  determined,  than  it  also 
disappeared  in  the  East  India  House.  The  treaty  of 
176s,  which  gave*  the  Rajah  security  for  his  tiironi^ 
was  the  act,  and  a  favourite  act,  of  Governor  PigoL 
The  subversion  of  it  became  the  subject  of  severt^ 
condemnation  in  the  Company's  Courts.  There  was 
in  the  transaction,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  enough  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  looked  upon  it 
with  partial,  or  even  impartial  eyes ;  and  to  account 
for  the  ze&i  of  Lord  Pigot  upon  the  most  honourable 
motives*  That  his  favourite  dubash  Moodoo  Kistna, 
withAvhom  he  maintained  a  correspondence  in  Eng- 
land, had  rented  lands  to  a  gi'eat  extent  from  the 
Tanjore  Rajah ;  that  he  was  offended  with  the.  Na- 
bob, who,  after  appointing  him  his  agent  in  England, 
had  failed  in  those  remittances  which  made  the  place 
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BOOK  V.  of  agent  desirable ;  and  that  an  auction  between  two 
^°^^'  ^'  princes  for  the  favour  of  the  powerfiil  servants  of  the 
1 775.  Company  promised  a  golden  harvest  to  the  relatives 
and  connexions  of  the  Directors,  were  allegations 
thrown  out  by  the  enemies  of  the  new  resolutions;^ 
idl^;ations  which,  if  they  bad  general  surmise,  and 
even  general  presumptions  in  their  favour,  were  un- 
supported  by  particular  facts. 
•  On  the  1  Sth  of  April,  the  very  day  on  wfaidi  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  met  to  choose  new  Directors, 
the  Court  of  Directors  proceeded  at  last  to  dedue 
their  decision  on  the  business  of  Tanjore,  and  to  pie« 
scribe  the  rules  of  future  operation. 

Notwithstanding  their  ambiguous  language,  and 
still  more  ambiguous  conduct,  they  declared  that  tbej 
had  been  perfectly  uniform  in  two  things ;  in  com* 
manding  that  no  addition  should  be  made  to  the  pos- 
sessions either  of  themselves  or  the  Nabob ;  and  in 
condemning  the  policy  of  placing  Tanjore  under  the 
dominion  of  that  ruler ;  ^*  more  especidly,"  they  add, 
^  as  they  on  the  spot  were  of  opinion,  that,  on  account 
of  oppressions  exercised  by  the  Nabob  in  his  own 
dominions,  and  of  his  inveterate  hatred  to  the 
King  of  Tanjore,  the  Tanjoreans  would  submit  te 
any  power  whatever,  rather  than  to  the  Nabob.'' 
First  they  condemn,  though  after  solemn  thanks  for* 
merly  given  to  the  Governor  who  had  carried  it  on, 
the  war  of  1771 ;  declaring  that  though  it  wouM 
have  been  right  to  call  the  Rajah  to  account  for  dx- 
rears  of  tribute,  and  to  interpose  between  him  and  the 
Marawars^  it  was  wholly  unjustifiable  to  make  war 
upon  him,  when  he  offered  to  submit  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  company;  and  still  more  *'  on  any  account 
x>r  pretence^  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  put  the 

1  H»t.  and  Management  of  the  £.  I.  C.  cfa.  viii. 
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NtbDi{^  ill  p<M«nioQ  of  that  kingdom."'    TheyoauiJBiKm  v. 
plain,  upoii  this  siAject,  of  tbeit  ^fvants  as  seadhir  ^"^'-^ 
them  ^^genoonsly  incomptete  inforinirtiMf ,  and  th6i&>    1 775^ 
takifi^  their  ineasures  without  authotit j.' 

With  r^^d  to  th^  second  exptStioik,  that  fai^ 
179^9  hrteiided  fof  the  cottipkt^  destractfon  of  ttif^ 
Rajaby  they  declare  that  it  Was  founded  npoti  pi^ 
teacM  whith  wei«  totalfy  fiilse;  i.  bs  the  Rajah  wa# 
not  pMved  to  have  eominlitted  any  offence ;  and,  St. 
m  tie  destruction  c4  him,  instead  of  adding  to  the  sie^ 
cmity  of  the  Cdfnpanj,  had  only  increased  its  dsh-^ 
gers.  They  decree,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Wynch,-  theif 
Preiident,  shall  be  removed  from  his  office ;  that  the 
members  of  their  coimdl  shall  be  sererely  repff^ 
manded ;  and  **  wA^sa  theSf  seal  for  the  interests  of  * 
ibeir  employers  shall  mainif<^t  a  proper  sense  of  their 
kiilty,  that  they  shall  certainly  experience  mote  ri-' 
gorous  marks  of  their  resentitient."^ 

After  this  retrospect  of  the  past,  the  Directors  im-^ 
me^ately  pen  their  rq^uliltions  for  the  guidance  of 
tiie  future.  I'hey  regarded  tWo  subjects;  1st,  thcl 
restoration  of  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore ;  and  Sdly,  the 
imfii^hient  of  the  Compatiy's  6wn  possessions,  on 
tbe  coast  of  Goromandd ;  that  is,  the  NoHhem  Cir- 
csrs,  and  the  jaghire  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Madras.  ^  We  are  convinced,*'  say  the  Directors, 
addressing  the  Council  of  Madras,  **  that  success 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  wisdom 
of  yout  councils,  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  your 
conduct,  and  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  seasonable 
exertion  of  those  peculiar  abilities  for  which  your 
Right  Honourable  President  is  so  justly  and  emi-* 
nently  distinguished.** 

With  regard  to  the  King  of  Tanjore,  the  Presidency 

1  General  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  19th  April  1775;  Papers,  ut 
topm,p.  145. 

2  Ibid.  p.  146—149.  ^  Ibid.  p.  150, 151. 
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BOOK  V.  w^  first  to  provide  security*  by  a  proper  guard,  for  the 
^^^^'  '*•  persons  of  him  and  his  fisimily ;  and  next,  but  ui^er 
1775.  certain,  conditions,  to  restore  him  to  his  dominions, 
as  they  existed  in  1762.  Tlie  conditions  were^  that 
he  should  receive  a  garrison  of  the  Company's  troops 
into  the  fort  of  Tanjore ;  assign  lands  for  thdor  main* 
tenance;  pay  to  the  Nabob  the  peshcush  of  1762; 
assist  him  with  such  troops  alone  as  the  Presidency 
^hali  join  in  requiring ;  form  no  treaty  with  f(»eign 
powers,  except  in  concurrence  with  the  English  rulers; 
and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  furnish  any  assist- 
ance to  their  enemies. 

For  the  better  management  of  the  Company's  pos- 
sessions, the  Council  were  directed,  ^  when  affairs  re* 
specting  Tanjore  shall  have  been  accommodated  and 
finally  adjusted,'*  to  form  a  committee,  consisting  of 
five  members  of  the  Council,  who  should  make  the 
circuit  of  the  Northern  Circars,  and  ccdlect  infor- 
mation of  all  those  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the 
country  which  government  is  chiefly  interested  in 
knowing;  and,  after  this  information  riiould  be 
gained,  to  take  the  proper  steps'  for  letting  the  lands 
during  a  term  of  years,  on  principles  similar  to  those 
on  which  the  lands  had  been  let  in  Bengal  Be- 
specting  the  jaghire,  which  the  Nabob  hitiierCo  had 
rented,  under  the  allegation  that  the  appearance^  pre* 
sented  to  the  people  of  the  country,  of  the  exemption 
of  any  part  of  his  dominions  from  his  immediate  ju<- 
risdiction,  would  be  injurious  to  his  authority ;  the 
Directors  declared  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  jwe- 
sent  arrangement,  their  determination  to  take  the 
lands  under  their  own  control,  unless  the  Nabob 
should  submit  to  their  conditions,  and  they  directed 
their  servants  in  the  mean  time  to  let  them  to  him, 
only  from  year  to  year.* 

»  General  Letter  to  Fort  St.  George,  12th  ^pril>  1775,  PapeiB  ut 
supra,  p.  153*^159. 
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Lord  Pigot  resumed  the  office  otGovetnor  of  Fort  book  v. 
St.  George  on  the  11th  of  December,  1775.  "  Upon  ^"^^'  ^- 
my  arrival,**  says  his  Lordship,  «  I  found  a  general  1775. 
rdbrm  was  necessary  in  the  settlement,  to  preserve 
the  Company  from  rmn.***  A  "  general  reform'*  has 
many  enemies ;  and  those,  for  the  most  part,  very 
powerful  ones.  The  injunctions  of  the  Directors 
were  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Rajah  of  T^njore.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  the 
communication  should  be  made  with  all  delicacy  to 
the  Nabob  to  whom  it  was  known  that  it  would  be 
unpleasing  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  There 
was  no  expedient  to  which  Oriental  artifice  could 
have  recourse  which  the  Nabob  left  untried  to,  ward 
off  the  blow.  He  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the  possession  of 
Tanjore ;  he  magnified  the  merit  of  his  services  and 
attachment  to  the  Company ;  he  enlarged  upon  the 
disaffection  of  the  Rajah ;  he  claimed  the  support 
which  the  letter  of  the  King  of  England,  brought  by 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  had  promised  him ;  he  deprecated 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Company,  of  doing  one  thing 
by  their  servants  in  India,  and  the  very  reverse  by 
their  Directors  in  England,  and  declared  that  he  was 
unable  to  understand  them  in  this  double  capadty. 
He  tried  the  tone  of  humility,  he  tried  that  of  au- 
dacity. He  sought  to  affect  their  sympathy  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  many  Englishmen  to  whom  he 
WBS  indebted,  and  whom,  if  stripped  of  Tanjore,  he 
would  be  less  able  to  pay ;  and  of  that  confidence  in 
their  honour  with  which  he  had  placed  his  residence, 
and  that  of  his  family,  under  the  guns  of  Fort  St. 
George.  He  offered  to  place  an  English  garrison  in 
the  fort  of  Tanjore;  and  only  entreated  that  the 
country  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  till  the 

^  Lord  PigQt's  Narrative,  &c.;  Defence  of  Lord  Pigot,  p«  83. 
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960K  V.  Company^  who  bad  {MiDceedod  ujxm  featkA  iaferma* 
Chap.  4.  ^^^^  should  decide  upon  what  he  bad  to  suggest. 
J77Q.  The  Council  availed  themselves  of  his  offer  to  «d« 
ttut  an  English  garrison  into  the  fort  of  Tanjore ;  be- 
cause it  enabled  them  at  09ce  to  set  the  Rajah  at 
fiberty»  and  giw^  his  person.  But  they  showed  the 
Nabob  that  the  coqimaiids  of  the  Directors  wene  per 
^remptory  in  regard  to  the  tiioe  of  the  restoration,  and 
left  JJiem  no  liberty  to  grant  the  d^ay  for  ^hich  he 
ap{rfied.  It  seems  to  have  been  .the  expectation  of 
the  principal  military  officer  belonging  to  the  Pre* 
aidency.  Sir  Robert  Fletqher,  that  he  should  be  the 
person  by  whom  the  immediate  business  oi  restoring 
the  Rajah  should  foe  performed.  But  when  the  Pre- 
sident signified  his  intenticm  of  |N*oceeding  for  that 
liurpose  to  Tanjone  in  pca^on,  the  Comidr  voted  una- 
nimously, that  the  business  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands ;  and  as  the  crop  was  on  the  ground,  and  the 
harvest  approaching,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
'  giving  possession  of  the  country  to  the  Rajah. 

Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  however,  though  he  had 
joined  in  the  vote  for  sending  the  President,  proposed 
another  for  sending  along  with  him  two  other  mem* 
bers,  under  exf»*ess  and  particular  instructions  of  the 
Board;  declaring  that  without  this  condition  he 
would  not  have  assented  to  the  vote  in  fovour  c^the 
i^sident ;  that  the  Board  was  not  justified  in  the 
delegation  of  undefined  and  unUmited  powers,  except 
in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity :  and  that,  if  this  mea- 
sure were  drawn  into  a  precedent,  the  effect  would 
be,  to  serve  the  corrupt  interests  of  individuak  at  the 
expense  of  the  puUic.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a*^  majority  of  the  Council ;  but  the  President  took 
with  him  by  choice  two  members  of  the  CotmcU,  and 
one  of  them  a  person  who  had  voted  for  the  depu- 
tation. 

Lord  Pigot  set  out  on  the- 30th  of  March,  and  ar- 
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rived  at  Tasgeie  on  the  8th  oi  AprU.  On  the  11th  book  v. 
the  restoration  of  the  Rajah  was  prodaimed.  In-  ^"^'*'^' 
stead  of  emfdoying  the  troops  of  the  Company  to  do  177^. 
nothing  more  than  garrison  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  the 
President  got  the  Rajah  to  request  that  they  might 
be  employed  for  the  protection  of  tiie  whole  ooMntry. 
And  instead  of  assigning  revenue  barely  to  defray  their 
lexpenses,  leaving  all  the  trouble  and  disputation  which 
accounts  are  apt  to  produce^  he  offered  to  give  a  Beat 
aura^  to  <x>ver  all  expenses,  namely,  four  lacs  of  pa* 
godas  a-year.  On  the  5th  of  May,  Lord  Pigot  rer 
turned  to  Madras,  and  having  laid  before  the  Council 
a  copious  diary  of  his  proceedings,  with  aU  the  docu- 
ments which  belonged  to  them,  received  a  vote  of 
approbation,  which,  with  regard  to  the  general  mea- 
3ure8,  was  unanimous. 

Mr*  Paul  Benfield  was  a  servant  of  the  Company 
in  the  civil  department,  and  as  yet  in  one  of  the  lowest 
situations.  He  had  betaken  himself  to  more  lu* 
crative  functions,  than  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and 
bad  become  not  only  a  favourite  of  the  Nabob,  but 
the  principal  agent,  in  what  was  'at  that  time  one  of 
the  first  concerns  in  the  settlement,  the  lending  <^ 
money. 

It  appears,  that  Mr.  Benfield  gave  to  Lord  Pigot  a 
general  intimation  of  certain  interests  which  he  held 
in  Tanjore,  before  the  departure  of  that  Lord  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Rajah,  and  received  from  him  a 
general  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  injure  his  rights. 
Immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the  R^ah  was 
proclaimed,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benfield  was  delivered 
to  Lord  Pigot  at  Tanjore,  in  which  he  stated,  that  £or 
money  lent  to  the  Nabob  he  had  assignments  upon 
the  revenues  of  Tanjore,  to  the  amount  of  405,000 
pagodas,  equal  to  162,000/. ;  and  for  money  lent  to 
individuals  in  Tanjore,  assignments  upon  the  pre- 
sent crop  to  the  amount  of  180,090  pagodas,  equal 
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BOOK  V.  *o  72,000/. ;  making  together,  the  immense  sum  of 

^^^^'  ^'  234,000/.,  lent  by  a  junior  servant  of  the  Company, 

1776.    with  a  salary  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and 

who  was  conspicuous  among  other  things  for  keeping 

the  finest  carriages  and  horses  at  Madras. 

Lord  Pigot  replied,  that,  in  a  case  like  this,  he  could 
do  nothing  more  than  lay  the  circumstances  before 
the  Board.  Mr.  Benfield  expressed  dissatisfaction 
that  the  powers  of  government  were  not  immediately 
exerted  to  procure  him  all  that  he  desired ;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Council,  expressing  his  confidence  that 
they  would  afford  him  "  assistance  to  recover  his  pro- 
perty, while  the  Right  Honourable  President,  under 
their  commission,  remained  in  authority  over  those 
countries."  Certain  Members  of  the  Board  were  for 
proceeding  immediately  to  consider  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Benfield.  The  majority,  however,  decided,  that  the 
consideration  should  be  postponed  till  Lord  Pigot's 
letum* 

A  few  days  after  the  return  of  Lord  Pigot  to  the 
Board,  the  application  of  Mr.  Benfield  was  appointed 
for  the  subject  of  deliberation.  Mr.  Benfield  was 
called  upon  for  particulars  and  vouchers ;  but  vouchers 
Mr.  Benfield  was  unable  to  produce.  The  transac- 
tions, he  said,  were  registered  in  the  books  of  the  Cut- 
cherry;  and  the  Nabob  would  acknowledge  them. 
As  for  the  books  of  the  Cutcherry,  they  were  never 
produced;  and  as  for  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
Nabob,  there  were  two  questions ;  one,  whether  the 
assignments  of  the  Nabob,  if  the  debts  were  real,  gave 
any  right  to  the  revenues  of  Tanjore,  now  restored 
to  the  Rajah ;  another,  whether  the  whole,  demand 
and  acknowledgment,  taken  together,  were  not  a 
collusion  between  the  Nabob  and  Benfield ;  a  studied 
fraud  upon  the  Company  and  the  Rajah.  For  the 
debts,  said  to  be  due  from  individuals,  which,  in  the 
specification,  had-  dwindled  down  to  30,000  pagodas. 
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there  was  nothing  to  give  but  the  word  of  Mr.  Ben-  book  V. 
field  himself.     After  due  consideration  a  majority  of  C°^^'^' 
the  Board  came  to  the  following  decision:  **  That    m^, 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  being  put  in  full  possession 
and  management  of  his  country  by  the  Company's 
express  orders,  it  is  the  ojunion  of  the  Board  that  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  comply  with  Mr.  Benfield's 
requests  in  any  respect ;  those  claims  on  individuals^ 
which  bear  the  appearance  of  having  no  connexion 
with  government,  not  being  sufficiently  exjdained  to 
enable  the  Board  to  form  an  opinion  thereon,  and 
the  assignments  of  the  Nabob  not  being  admissible.'' 

This  resolution  was  passed  on  the  29th  of  May* 
On  the  3d  of  June  Mr.  Brooke,  one  of  the  majority 
who  had  thrown  out  the  claims  of  Mr.  Benfield# 
entered  a  minute,  in  which  he  stated,  that  supposing 
Mr.  Benfield  to  have  demanded  the  assistance  of  the 
Council,  he  had  voted  against  him ;  if  he  had  then, 
as  now^  understood  that  he  only  requested  their 
assistance,  he  would  have  voted  for  him :  he,  thereto 
fore,  moved,  that  the  Board  should  reconsider  theit 
vote  on  the  claims  of  Mr.  Benfield ;  and  gave  his 
opinion,  that  the  crop  on  the  ground,  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Rajah,  was  by  the  Company 
Dieant  to  belong  to  the  Nabob.  The  vote  for  re- 
consideration  was  supported  by  the  majdriiy.  On 
the  1 3th  of  June,  the  subject  being  resumed^  a  motion 
was  made  by  Lord  Pigot  that  the  vote  of  the  29th  of 
May  should  be  confirmed;  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  seven  to  five.  On  the  following  day 
Lord  Pigot  was  proceeding  to  move  that  '^  all  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Benfield .  were  private  and  not  public 
concerns,"  when  a  member  of  the  Council  claimed  a 
right  to  priority*  The  claim  of  the  member  was 
founded  upon  the  notice  which  he  had  given  the  pre« 
ceding  day  of  his  intention  to  put  certain  motions. 

VOL.  iv;  I 
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BOOR  V.  The  daim  of  Lord  Pigot  was  founded  upon  the  €»»• 
^''^'  ^'  torn  of  the  Presidency,  corroborated  by.  convenience, 
.I77S.  ^^^  ^^  President  should  possess  the  initiation  of 
tnisiness.  The  claims  were  put  to  the  vote,  when 
the  question  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  member; 
knd  be  moved,  liiat  the  crop  sown  during  the  time 
of  the  Nabob's  possession  be  declared  the  Nabob's 
property,  his  assignments  on  it,  thei^fore,  good; 
Mid  that  the  Rajah  sbouU  be  instructed  to  respect 
and  to  restore,  if  they  had  been  disturbed,  the  pledges 
hi  com  which  were  held  by  Mr,  Benfield,  When 
all  this  was  voted,  the  question  of  the  President, 
^whether  the  daitns  of  Mr.  Benfield  were  private  or 
piiblic,  was  finally  considered.  The  majority  thought 
'them,  **  so  far  as  they  regard  Mr.  Benfield,  private 
claims ;  so  far  as  they  regard  tlie  Nabob^s  assignments 
to  Mr.  Benfield,  public." 

The  following  point  was  agitated  next.  On  the 
S8th  of  June,  the  President  opened  a  proposal  for 
establishing  a  factory  at  Tanjore.  A  motion  to  this 
effect  was  rejected  by  the  majority  on  the  8th  of 
July.  As  he  could  not  obtain  a  factory,  the  Prest- 
dent  supposed  that  a  resident  would  be  use&I.  He 
moved  that  Mr.  Russel,  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and  a  closely  connected  ftiend  of  his  own,  should  be 
appointed  resident  at  Tanjoie,  and  this  was  carried 
without  much  opposition. 

Velore  was  the  principal  military  station  in  the 
Camatic,  as  a  frontier  fortress,  in  the  line  of  invasion 
both  to  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas;  it  was  thwefore 
pit)vided  with  the  greatest  number  of  troops,  and 
regularly,  as  the  post  of  honour,  assigned  to  the  officer 
second  in  command.  ColonelStuart,theofficersec0ndin 
command,  thought  proper  to  consider  Tanjore,  where 
a  small  number  only  of  troops  were  requir^,  as  at 
this  time  the  miUtary  station  of  principal  importance 
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m  the  province;  he  therefore  daimed  it  as  his  right,  book  v. 
and  that  daijn  the  majority  sustained.  ^°^^'  ^\ 

Though  liberty  had  been  restored  to  the  Rajah,  177^^ 
^ind  his  rights  p'odaimed,  much  was  yet  to  be  done 
to  put  the  administrntion  of  the  country  fully  in  his 
hands.  The  struggle  between  the  President  and  the 
majcHity  in  the  Council  now  was,  whether  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  would  manage  the  business  agreeably  to 
the  views  of  the  majority,  or  Mr.  Russel,  who  would 
manage  it  agreeably  to  the  views  of  the  President^ 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  jdiacing  the  admini«- 
stration  in  the  hands  of  the  Raj^« 

Mr.  Russel  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  named  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  to  form  one  (£  the  Committee 
of  Circuit  to  explore  the  Circars ;  and  this  Committee 
wa3  directed  to  proceed  upon  its  mission,  as  soon  as 
the  final  settlement  of  aflTairs  in  Tanjore  should  be 
ei^Bcted. .  The  majority  laid  hold  of  this  circumstance ; 
and  voted,  as  well  for  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
Committee  to  the  northern  Circars,  as  that  of  C<do- 
nel  Stoart  to  his  ccnnmand  in  Taiyore.  The  Presi- 
dent insisted,  that  neither  was  there  any  necessity  for 
predj^tating  the  departure  of  the  Conunittee,  nor 
was  the  busine&!3  of  Tanjore  settled ;  that  the  Riyah> 
who  believed  that  the  interests  which  had  dethroned 
him  were  now  triumphant,  and  those  which  restcnred 
him  overthrown,  was  in  a  state  of  apprehension  bor- 
dering upon  despair.  He  proposed  that,  for  the  ter- 
mination of  this  unfortunate  struggle,  two  members 
of  the  Board,  who  were  stationed  at  the  xmt  settle^ 
ments,  and  were  not  involved  in  the  disputes,  should 
be  summoned  to  attaad.  This  proposition  was  re- 
jected. The  President  offered  to  be  satisfied,  if  Mn 
Russel  was  allowed  to  go  to  Tanjore  for  only  a  few 
days,  to  preserve  the  appearances  of  consistency  in 

I  « 
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BOOK  v,the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  to  quiet  the 
Chap.  4.  jji^pjj^g  ^f  ^|jg  I^jah.     This  too  was  rejected. 


1776,  Hitherto  the  proceedings  of  both  parties,  whatever 
name  they  may  deserve  in  point  of  wisdom  or  virtue, 
were  regular  in  point  of  form.  Only  one  alternative 
now  remained  for  Lord  Pigot— the  majority  was 
either  to  be  obeyed,  or  their  authority  was  to  be  resist- 
ed* Lord  Pigot  resolved  to  resist,  and  the  method 
which  he  pursued  was  as  follows :     ' 

He  assumed  that  the  President  was  an  integrant 
part  of  the  Council ;  that  it  was  not  Competent  to 
perform  any  acts  of  government  without  him ;  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  withhold  his  concurrence  firom 
any  propositions  which  the  majority  might  urge. 
/  This  was  pretty  nearly  the  same  doctrine  which  had 
suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Hastings  in  Bengal;  but  the 
practical  application  was  somewhat  different. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  it  was  moved  that  a  copy 
of  instructions  for  Colonel  Stuart,  prepared  by  the 
commanding  officer,  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  President  declared  that  he  would  not 
put  the  question.  The  obstruction  presented  a  ques- 
tion of  importance ;  and  the  majority  resolved  to  ad- 
journ. The  following  day  the  Council  assemUed, 
and  the  same  motion  was  made.  The  President  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  allow  the  question  to  be 
agitated  at  the  Board.  The  majority,  nevertheless, 
approved  of  the  instructions,  and  prepared  the  draught 
of  a  letter  to  the  officer  at  Tanjore  directing  him  to  de- 
liver over  the  command  of  the  garrison  to  Colonel 
Stuart,  'the  President  declared  that  he  would  sign 
tieither ;  affirmed  that  without  his  signature  tiiey  could 
have  no  authority,  and  warned  his  opponents  to  desist. 
The  minds  of  the  majority  were  yet  embarrassed,  and 
they  adjourned  the  Council  for  two  days.     On  the 
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82d  of  August,  the  day  on  which  they  first  assem-  book  v. 
bled,  the  majority  produced  a  ipinute,  in  which  they  ^°^^'  ^ 
deny  that  the  concurrence  of  the  President  is  neces-    177s. 
saiy  to  constitute  an  act  of  government ;  affirm  that 
the  vote  of  the  majority  constitutes  an  act  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  it  tends  to  subvert  the  constitution^ 
for  the  President  to  refuse  either  to  put  a  quesfion» 
or  to  carry  into  execution  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority.     The  President  proposed,  that  questions  of 
so  much  importance  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
their  honourable  masters;  and  that  here,  till  their 
pleasure  should  be  known^  both  parties  should  allow 
the  matter  to  rest 

This,  too,  was  not  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority.  They  came  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  the 
President  would  not  sign  the  instructions  to  Colonel 
Stuart  and  the  letter  to  the  officer 'at  Tanjore^  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  the  Secretary,  dh*ecting 
him  to  sign  them  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  and 
transmit  them  as  authoritative  instruments  of  govern* 
ment  to  the  parties  addressed. 

The  letter  was  written,  and  approved  by  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  majority.  They  began  to  sign  it  in 
order,  and  two  of  them  had  already  wtiti&a  their 
names,  when  Lord  Pigot  took,  or  snatched  it  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  man  who  hdd  it.  He  then  took  a 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  he  had  a  charge  to 
present  against  two  members  of.  the  Board,  and  named 
the  two  who  had  just  signed  the  letter  which  he  had 
snatched.  The  accusation  was,  that  by  signing  orders 
to  the  Secretary  to  give  instructions  to  Colonel  Stuart, 
they  had  been  guilty  of  an  act,  subversive  of  the  au- 
thority of  government,  and  tending  to  introduce 
anarchy.  By  the  standing  orders  of  the  Company, 
any  member  of  the  Council,  against  whom  a  charge 
was  preferred,  was  not  allowed  to  deliberate  or  vote 
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BOOK  V.  on  any  of  the  qnestions  rdadng  to  the  diarge.  When 
Chap.  4.  ^^  ^^^  accused  members  were  exduded,  the  Pre- 
I77&  sident  had  a  majority  by  hb  own  casting  vote.  It 
was  therefore  voted  to  suspend  the  members  in  ques- 
tion, and  then  the  President  had  a  permanent  ma* 
jority.  After  the  vote  of  suspension,  the  Councii 
adjourned  to  the  following  day,  which  was  the  SSd. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  former  majority  forbore  to 
Attend ;  but  they  sent  by  a  public  notary  a  protest, 
fai  which,  beside  denouncing  the  principal  act  of  the 
fidlowing  day,  they,  as  the  majority  of  the  Board, 
declare  themselves  the  governing  body,  and  daim 
the  obedience  of  the  settlement.  This  protest  was 
sent  by  the  same  agency  to  the  commanders  of  his 
Majesty's  troops,  and  to  all  persons  holding  any  autho- 
rity at  Madras.  In  consequence  of  what  he  deemed 
so  great  an  outrage.  Lord  Pigotsummoned  tte  Coun- 
cil again  to  meet  at  four  o'clock,  when  they  passed  a 
vote,  suspending  the  whole  of  the  members  who  had 
signed  the  protest,  and  ordered  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
the  commanding  officer,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and 
tried  by  a  court  martial. 

The  (^)ponents  were  not  behind  in  violence.  They 
speedily  assembled,  declared  themselves  a  Council 
vested  with  aU  the  powers  of  government,  and  re* 
9dved  to  arrest  the  perscm  of  Lord  Pigot,  and  confer 
the  command  of  the  army.  Sir  Robert  Ftetdier  beii^ 
ill,  on  Colonel  Stuart.^    The  tasdic  of  performing  the 

1  In  examining  afterwards  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  a  (|tiestion  was 
raised  about  the  time  of  this  resolation  to  arrest  Lord  Pigot.  It  appewed 
to  have  been  taken,  before  the  violence  of  Lord  figot,  in  suspending  the 
whole  of  the  majority,  and  ordering  the  arrest  of  Sir  Robert  Fletdier. 
But  the  affidavits  of  the  parties,  who  were  prosecuted  in  England  (or  the 
imprisonment  of  Lord  Pigot,  and  which  affidavits  were  not  contradicted, 
affirmed,  that  the  figure  8  indistinctly  written,  and  mistaken  for  3,  hsd 
been  the  source  of  the  error ;  and  that  8  o'clock,  and  not  3  p.  m.  was  the 
lime  at  which  the  resdution  of  the  minority  was  takes. 
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arrefit  of  Lord  Pigot  wes  devolved  on  the  Colone!,  boor  v. 
who,  by  acquiescence,   had  accepted  firoDft  him  the  ^^^•'** 
command  of  the  army.    The  greater  part  of  the  next "  i77«« 
day,  the  S4th,  the  Colonel  passed  in  company,  or  ia 
foulness,  with  his  Lordship,  breakfasted  with  him  b^ 
well  as  dined ;  and  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
sup  at  his  house,  and  made^  his  arrangements  to  arrest 
him  by  the  way,  was  in  the  carriage  of  Lord  i^got 
along  with  him,  when  it  was  surrounded  and  8lboppe4 
by  the  troops. 

As  the  point,  for  which  all  this  confusion  was 
created  was  the  extremely  minute -one,  wheth^  Mr. 
Russel  should  or  should  not  go  for  a  few  days  to 
Tanjore,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  that  something  of 
importance  did  not  remain  at  the  bottom,  which  it 
was  not  the  interest  of  the  parties  to  disclose.  On^ 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  parties,  and  they,  had  the 
best  means  of  infoimation,  cast  the  most  odious  im* 
putations  upon  one  another,  and  chaiiged  the  most 
corrupt  and  dishonourable  motives.  They  were  ac* 
cused  of  desiring  to  have  an  opportunity  of  enrichipg 
themselves,  the  one  party  by  sharing  in  the  revenues  of 
the  Rajah,  the  other  by  sharing  in  those  of  the  ^^r 
bob/  The  party  who  espoused  the  views  of  the 
Nabob  seem  to  have  been  afraid,  after  the  extre-- 
mities  on  which,  they  had  ventured,  to  cmry  their 
own  resolutions  into  effect.  They  ha4  v<rf^  tha$ 
the  crop  which  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  tha 
restoration  belonged  to  the  Nabob,  and  ought  to  fol- 
low the  assignments  he  had  made;  yet  the  Rajah 
was  not  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  it ;  and  the 

1  Admiral  Pigot  declared^  in  the  Hovse  of  Commons,  tliat  his  brother 
had  beaa  offered  ten  lacs  of  pagodas,  and  afterwards  fiiteen,  a  bribe, 
amounttng  to  about  600,000i.  of  Ei^sh  snooey,  only  to  defer,  and  tbaC 
for  a  short  and  speci^ed  time,  the  reinstatement  of  the  Rajah.  See  Par- 
liamentary History^  for  the  16th  of  April,  1779,  and  Dodsley's  Annual 
Registier,  xxii» 
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BOOR  V.  debts,  real  or  fictitious,  to  Benfield,  at  the  end  of 
Chap.  4.  tfagir  administration  remained  undischarged.^ 
1777.  They  proceeded  to  the  further  violence  of  suspend- 
ing all  those  members  of  the  Couticil,  who  had  voted 
with  the  President ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
harshness  attended  his  confinement,  or  that  he  was 
not  indulged  with  every  freedom,  consistent  with  the 
means  necessary  to  prevent  his  resuming  his  place  in 
the  government. 

When  intelligence  was  brought  to  England  of  the 
violent  act  of  the  Council  of  Madras,  it  excited 
among  the  members  of  the  Company,  and  still  more 
in  the  nation  at  large,  both  surprise  and  indignation. 
In  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  party  who  defended, 
or  at  any  rate  attempted  to  apologize  for  the  authors 
of  the  late  revolution,  were  nearly  equal  to  the  party 
by  whom  they  were  condemned.  But  in  a  Court  of 
Proprietors,  held  on  the  26th  of  March,  1777,  a  re- 
solution was  passed  by  a  majority  of  382  to  140,  in 
which  it  was  recommended  to  the  Court  of  EKrectors 
to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  restoring  Lord 
Pigot  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  for 
inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  principal  actors  in 
his  imprisonment.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
it  was,  on  the  11th  of  April,  carried  by  a  casting 
vote,  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  LoM  Pigot  and 
his  friends  should  be  restored  to  the  situations  firom 
which  they  had  been  improperly  removed ;  that  seven 
members  of  the  Couticil,  including  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  who  were  declared  to  have  subverted  the 
government  by  a  military  force,  should  be  suspended 
from  the  service,  and  not  restored  without  the  imme- 
diate act  of  th(s  Directors.  But  a  vote  of  censure 
was  at  the  same  time  passed  on  Lord  Pigot,  whose 

* 

>  See  their  affidarit^  Howell's  State  Trials,  ud.  1836. 
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conduct  in  several  instances  was  pronounced  worthy  BOOR  v« 
of  blame.  The  means  were  not  yet  exhausted  ^"^^-^ 
of  defeating  this  turn  of  affairs.  Not  only  were  1777. 
impediments  accumulated,  and  placed  in  the  way; 
but  a  firesh  set  of  resolutions  were  brought  forward^ 
importing  the  recall  of  both  parties,  as  the  only  mode 
of  accomplishing  that  fundamental  investigation  which 
the  importance  of  the  occasion  required.  These  pro- 
positions, in  favour  of  which  the  ministers  were  sup- 
posed to  have  exerted  all  their  influence,  were  voted 
by  a  majority  of  414  to  31 7»  in  a  General  Court  on 
the  9th  of  May.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was 
also  attracted.  Governor  Johnstone,  who  was  dis« 
tinguished  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  discus- 
sions relative  to  Indian  afiairs,  moved,  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month,  a  series  of  resolutions,  highly 
approving  the  conduct  of  Pigot,  and  the  measures 
which  had  been  pursued  for  his  restoration,  while 
they  condemned  the  proceedings  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  motion  for  his  recall.  Almost  all  the  questions 
of  English  policy  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Camatic 
underwent  discussion  in  a  long  and  animated  debate^ 
which  was  closed  by  a  vote  of  no  more,  notwith* 
standing  ministerial  influence,  than  ninety  to  sixty- 
seven,  -against  the  resolutions. 

After  these  proceedings,  a  commission  was  pre- 
pared under  the  Company's  seal,  bearing  date  the 
10th  of  June,  1777,  by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  re- 
stored to  his  ofiice ;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
directed,  within  one  week  after  the  dispatch  of  the 
first  ship,  which,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
storation, should  proceed  from  Madras,  to  deliver 
over  the  government  to  his  successor ;  and  either  by 
that  ship,  or  the  first  that  should  follow,  to  take  his 
passage  to  England.  The  members  of  the  Council 
who  had  concurred  in  displacing  Lord  Pigot  were  re- 
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BOOK  V.  called ;  and  the  military  oflkers,  who  had  been  chidly 
^"^^-  ^'  instrumental  in  executing  the  arrest  and  con&ieiKient, 
1777.  ^^^  oniered  to  be  tried  by  courts  martial  on  the 
spot.  TiU  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  both  parties  in  the  recent  scenes,  when  it  would  be 
seen  wMch  of  the  actors  might  desarv^  and  which 
might  not  deserve,  to  be  removed  from  the  service^ 
the  Directors  thought  proper  to  form  a  temporary 
government ;  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Rttmbold»  after 
the  departure  of  Lord  Pigot,  was  to  succeed  to  the 
chair ;  John  Whitehill  to  be  second  in  council ;  and 
Major  General  Hector  Munro,  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  to  be  third,  without  the  power  of  any  fiurtlier 
advancement. 

Before  these  regulations  were  received  in  India» 
Lord  Pigot  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  honoor 
or  disgrace.  His  constitution,  worn  out  by  age,  and 
the  (^ration  of  a  hostile  climate^  sunk  under  the  in* 
activity  of  his  situation^  and  the  painful  feelings 
which  preyecl  upon  his  mind^  after  a  confinement  of 
somewhat  more  than  eight  months*  Mr*  Whitehill 
reached  Madras  on  the  31st  of  August,  1777,  and 
being  the  senior  in  council  acted  as  President  and 
Governor  till  the  8th  of  February  following,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  arrived*^ 


1  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781 ;  and  Pbiiiamen* 
tary  History,  1777, 1779, 1780 ;  State  of  FacU  reUtive  to  Taojei^ 
printed  for  Cadell,  1777;  Tanjore  Papers,  printed  for  Cadell,  1777 ; 
Lord  Pigot's  Narrative,  with  notes  of  Mr.  Dairymple,  fcc.;  Defence  of 
Lord  Pigot,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lind ;  Case  of  the  Pieaideiit  and  Coauaip 
fairiy  stated,  Sec.  Aimon,  1777 ;  Proceedings  against  George  Strattni 
and  others  (in  Howell's  State  Trials,  toI.  xxi.) ;  Hist,  and  Management 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  Considerations  on  the  Conquest  of  IVmjore^ 
and  the  Restoration  of  the  Rajah.  The  two  last,  both  by  the  agenta  of 
the  Nabob,  were  published  by  Cadell,  in  1777.  Genuine  Memoin  of 
Astaticus,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend,  during  five  years'  residence  in 
diibrent  parts  of  India,  three  of  which  were  spent  in  the  serWce  of  thn 
Nabob  of  Aroot.    By  Philip  Dormer  St%nhope^  Esq.  p.  li^>14t. 
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Once  more  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  House  book  v. 
of  Commons.    On  the  I6th  of  April,  1779,  Admiral  ^"^'''  ^ 


;,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Governor,  began    1777. 
the  discussion  with   a  history  of  the   transactions^ 
which  had  led  to  the  deposition  of  Lord  Pigot,  and 
with  the  heaviest  charges  against  the  actors  in  that 
scene :  After  which  he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions, 
affirming  the  principal  facts,  affirming  also  that  orders 
had  been  giveti  to  hold  courts*martial  for  the  trial  of 
fhe  principal  military  officers  engaged  in  the  crime, 
and  directing  an  address  to  his  JMajesty  for  the*  pro* 
secution,  by  the  Attomey-Gen^al,  of  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  who  had  returned  to  Eng* 
land*     The    tesdutions    gave  rise  to  considerable 
debate;  but  were  finally  adopted.     Proceedings  in 
the  courts;  of  law  were  immediately  commenced; 
and  on  the  20th  of  December,  the  four  members  were 
tried  for  a  misdemeanor,  before  a  special  jury ;  and 
found  guilty.     When  brought  up  for  judgment,  a 
fine  of  1000/.  tvas  imposed  upon  each.     To  men  of 
their  fortunes,  this  was  a  punishment  hardly  to  be 
felt :  Such  is  the  difference,  in  the  minds  of  English 
judges,  between  the  crime  of  deposing  the  head  of  a 
government  Kbroad,  a^nd  that  of  writing  a  censure 
upon  one  of  the  instruments  of  government  at  home.^ 
When  the  northern  drears  were  first  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Company,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  govern  the  country  for  a  time  in  the  manner  which 
was    already    established.     The  Circars   of   Raja- 
mundry,  EUore,    and  Condapilly,  were  consigned, 
under  a  lease  of  three  years,  to  a  native,  named 
Hussun  Ali  Khan,  who  had   previously  governed 
them,'  under  the  Nizam,  with  the  state  and  authority 
of  a  viceroy.     The  remaining  Circar  of  Cicacole  was 

1  Parliamentary  Histoiyi  vol.  xx. ;  Howell's  State  Trials,  vo|,  xs|f 
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BOOK.  V.  placed  under  a  similar  administration,  but  in  the 

^°^^'  ;*•  hands  of  a  separate  deputy. 

1777.  -^  change  was  introduced  in  1769*  Administra- 
tion by  the  agency  of  natives  was  discontinued :  And 
the  Circars  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Provin- 
cial Chiefs  and  Councils,  a  title  and  form  which  at 
that  period  the  commercial  factories  were  made  to 
assume*  Under  the  Chief  and  Council,  formerly  the 
Factory,  of  MasuUpatam,  were  placed  the  districts  of 
CondapiUy,  Rajamundry,  and  Ellore.  The  Chief 
and  Council  of  Vizigapatam  received  in  charge  the 
southern  parts  of  Cicacole :  and  at  Ganjam,  where 
the  &ctory  had  been  discontinued,  a  new  establish* 
ment  was  made  of  a  chief  and  council  for  those 
affairs  of  the  country  which  could  be  most  conveni- 
ently ruled  from  that  as  a  centre.  To  these  provin- 
cial boards,  the  financial,  judicial,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  civil  and  political  administration  of  the  country^ 
was  consigned. 

The  disappointment  in  their  expectations  of  pecu- 
niary supply  from  the  northern  circars,  as  from  their 
other  dominions,  and  the  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  defects  of  the  existing  administration, 
had  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors  the 
formation  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit.  This  Com- 
mittee were  directed,  by  personal  inspection,  and  in- 
quiry upon  the  spot,  to  ascertain,  with  all  possible 
exactness,  the  produce,  the  population,  and  manu- 
fisurtures  of  the  country ;  the  extent  and  sources  of 
the  revenue ;  the  mode  and  expense  of  its  collection ; 
the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice ;  how  fiur 
the  financial  and  judicial  regulations  which  had  been 
introduced  in  Bengal  were  applicable  in  the  Circars ; 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  forts ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Zemindars  or  Rajahs ;  what  the  mili- 
tary force  of  each ;  the  expences  both  of  his  army 
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and  household ;  and  the  means  which  he  possessed  of  Book  v. 
defraying  them.     The  Directors  declared  it  to  be  ^^^^'^' 
their  intention  to  let  the  lands,  after  the  expiration  of   1778« 
the  present  leases,  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  Bengal ; 
not,  however,  to  deprive  the  hereditary  Zemindars  of 
their  income;  but  leave  them  an  option,  either  to 
take  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  them,  under  an 
equitable  valuation,   or  to    retire  upon  a  pension*. 
They  avowed,  at  the  same  time,  the  design  of  taking 
the  military  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  Zemindars  from  maintaining  those  bodies 
of  troops,  with  which  they  were  perpetually  enabled 
to  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  state. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  deposition  of  Liord 
Pigot,  the  new  Governor  and  Council  drew  up  the 
instructions  of  the  Committee ;  and  sent  them  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  They  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  their  inquiries ;  when  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold 
took  the  reins  of  government  at  Madras,  in  February^ 

1778.' 

In  Council,  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  Governor 
represented,  that  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  « 

number  of  members,  it  was  now  inconvenient,  if  not 
impossible,  to  spare  a  sufficient  number  from  the 
Coundl  to  form  the  Committee ;  that  the  Committee 
was  attended  with  very  great  expense ;  that  all  the 
ends  which  were  proposed  to  be  served  by  it  might 
be  still  more  effectually  accomplished  if  the  Zemin^ 
dars  were  sent  for,  the  desired  information  obtained 
jfrom  the  Zemindars,  and  the  jummabundy,  or  sche- 
dule of  rent,  settled  with  them  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  that  by  this  expedient  the  Zemindars  would 
be  made  to  feel  more  distinctly  their  dej 
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I  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Housevof  Gommoni^  1810; 
Second  Report,  Conmittee  of  Secnqy^  1781.    App.  No.  IM. 
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BOOK  V.  upon  the  goTernment,  both  for  punishment  and  pit)* 
<^^^^'^'  taction ;  that  intrigues,  and  the  pursuit  of  private,  at 
1778.  ^^^  expense  of  public  interests,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  Circars,  would  be  prevented  nt  Madras ; 
and  that  an  indefinite  amount  of  time  would  be  saved. 
For  these  reasons  he  moved,  that  the  Coqcunittee  of 
Circuit  should  be  suspended,  and  that  in  future  the 
annual  rent  of  the  districts  should  be  settled  at  the 
Presidency,  to  which  the  Zemvidars  sbouU,  for  that 
purpose,  be  ordered  to  repair.  The  Councfl  acquiesced 
in  his  reasons,  and  without  fiuiher  ikiUberaition  the 
faieasure  was  decreed. 

As  soon  as  thb  intelligence  reached  the  Zemindarsi 
tiiey  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation. 
It  was  expressly  urged  by  the  provincial  councils  on 
the  spot,  that  the  Zemindars  were  in  general  poor, 
and  hardly  able  to  support  their  iamilies  with  any 
appearance  of  dignity;  that  many  of  them  were 
altogether  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  distant 
journey,  and  of  a  residence  for  any  considerable  time 
at  the  seat  of  government ;  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  in  debt,  and  in  aireai^  to  the  Company ; 
that  they  must  borrow  money,  to  ^i^ble  them  to 
undertal^e  the  journey,  and  still  further  incapacitate 
themselves  for  fulfiUing  their  engagements ;  that  their 
absence  would  greatly  augment  the  confusions  of  the 
oountiy,  obstruoting  both  the  collection  of  the  re> 
vraue,  and  the  preparation  of  the  investment ;  and 
that  some  of  them  laboured  under  the  weight  of  so 
many  years,  and  so  many  bodUy  infirmities,  as  to 
render  the  journey  wholly  impracticable. 

The  President  and  Council  persevered  in  their 
original  design ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Zemindars  were  brought  to  Madras.  Of  the  circum- 
stances which  followed,  it  is  necessary  that  a  few 
should  be  pointed  out.  In  every  case  theGk)yemor  alone 
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negotiated  with  the  Zemindars,  and  regulated 'tibeir  bookv. 
payments ;  in  no  case  did  he  lay  the  grounds  of  his    '*^^'^- 


treaty  before  the  Council;  in  every  case  the  Council,  17  78. 
-without  inquiry,  acquiesced  in  his  decrees.  Of  all 
the  Zemindars  in  the  northern  C&cars,  the  most  im* 
poortant  was  Vizeram  Biz,  the  Rigah  of  Vizinagaram, 
whose  territory  had  the  extent  of  a  considerable 
kingdom,  and  whose  power  had  hitherto  held  the 
Company  in  awe.  The  character  of  the  Rajah  was 
•voluptuousness  and  sloth ;  but  along  with  this  he  was 
mild  and  equitable.  Sitteram  Rftz,  his  brother,  was 
a  man  who  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents 
and  vices  of  a  Hindu.  He  was  subtle,  patient,  fuU 
of  ai^lication,  intriguing,  deceitfiil,  stuck  at  no  atro- 
city in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends,  and  was  stained  with 
the  infamy  of  nrunierous  crimes.  Sitteram  BAz  had 
so  encroached  upon  the  facility  and  weakness  of  his 
brother  as  to  have  transferred  to  himsdf  the  prindpal 
power  in  the  province.  The  yoke,  however,  whioh 
he  had  placed  upon  the  neck  of  the  Rajah  was  galling, 
and  sustained  with  great  uneasiness*  .Taggemaut 
Rftz,  a  connexion  of  the  fiimily,  united  by  marriage 
with  the  Rajah,  who  had  superintended  the  details  of 
government,  as  Duan,  or  financial  minister,  and  was 
universally  respected  as  a  man  of  understanding  and 
virtue,  had  been  recently  deprived  of  his  office, 
through  the  machinations  of  Sitteram  R&z.  The 
points  which  required  adjustment  between  Vizeram  . 
Rfiz  and  the  Company  had  suggested  a  use,  or  afford* 
ed  a  pretext,  for  calling  him  to  the  Presidency  before 
Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  arrived.  Against  this  order  he 
rtmonstrated,  on  the  ground  of  his  poverty,  and  of 
the  detriment  to  his  affairs  which  absence  would 
induce.  He  offered  to  settle  with  the  Council  at 
Viedgapatam  for  any  reasonable  tribute  or  rent ;  and 
complained  of  his  brother  Sitteram  R&z,  whom  he 
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BOOK  V.  described  as  engaged  in  machinations  for  his  ruin. 

^°^^  ^'  Sitteram  had  obeyed  the  very  first  summons  to  repair 
1778.  ^  Madras,  and  had  n^otiated  successfully  for  the 
farm  of  one  principal  division  of  the  lands.  He 
carried  another  point  of  still  greater  importance; 
which  was  to  receive  from  the  Presidency  the  ap- 
pointment of  Duan  to  the  Rajah.  To  this  regulation 
the  Rajah  manifested  the  greatest  aversion.  The 
President  addressed  him  in  the  following  words: 
^  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  measure  which  your 
own  welfare  and  the  interest  of  the  Company  render 
indispensably  necessary. '  But  should  you  continue 
obstinately  to  withstand  the  pressing  instances  that 
have  repeatedly  been  made  to  you  by  the  Board,  con- 
junctively as  well  as  separately,  we  shall  be  undor 
the  necessity  of  taking  such  resolution^  as  will  in  all 
probability  be  extremely  painM  to  you,  but  which, 
being  once  passed^  can  never  be  recalled/'  To  this 
Vizeram  R&z  made  the  following  answer :  ^*  I  shall 
consider  myself  henceforward  as  divested  of  all  power 
and  consequence  whatever,  seeing  that  the  Board 
urge  me  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  my  fixed 
determination,  and  that  the  result  of  it  is  to  be  the 
losing  of  my  country."  The  reason  which  was  urged 
by  the  President  for  this  arbitrary  proceeding  was, 
the  necessity  of  having  a  man  of  abilities  to  preserve 
the  order  of  the  country,  and  ensure  the  revenues. 
The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  say,  in  their  ge- 
neral letter  to  the  Presidency  of  Madras,'  dated  the 
10th  of  January,  1781,  **  Our  surprise  and  concern 
were  great,  on  observing  the  very  injurious  treatment 
which  the  ancient  Riyah  of  Vizianagaram  received 
at  the  Presidency ;  when,  deaf  to  his  representations 
and  entreaties,  you,  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  un- 
warrantable manner,  appointed  his  ambitious  and 
intriguing  brother,    Sitteram    Rftzj  Duaa  of  the 
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Circar^  and  thereby  put  him  in  possession  of  the  re-  BOOK  v. 
venues  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  just  infcnmed  ^^^'  ^ 
you  that  he  sought  his  ruin :  For,  however  necessary  1778. 
it  might  be  to  adopt  measures  for  securing  payment 
of  the  Company's  tribute,  no  circumsUmce,  except 
actual  and  avowed  resistance  of  the  Company's  au* 
thiMity,  could  warrant  such  treatment  of  the  Rajah  ."^ 
And  in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards 
Lord  Melville,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1782,  it  was 
declared,  *^  That  the  Governor  and  majority  of  the 
Council  of  Fort  St.  George  did,  by  menaces  and 
harsh  treatment,  compel  Vizeram  R&z,  the  Rajah  of 
Visianagrum,  to  emjdoy  Sitteram  Rftz  as  the  Duan, 
ix  Manager  of  his  Zemindary ;  in  the  room  of  Jag- 
^maut,  a  man  of  probity  and  good  character ;  that 
the  compulsive  menaces  made  us^  of  towards  the 
Rajah,  and  the  gross  ill  treatment  which  he  received 
at  the  Presidency,  were  humiliating,  uiyust,  and  cruel 
in  themselves,  and  highly  derogatory  to  the  interests 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  particular  in  which  the 
Presidency  and  Council  contributed  to  pronK)te  the 
interest  and  gratify  the  ambition  of  Sitteram  Rftz. 
They  not  only  prevailed  upon  the  Rajah  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother ;  they  confirmed  his  adoption  of 
that  brother^s  son ;  and  ^*  agreed,"  say  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  **  that  all 
under-leases  should  for  the  future  be  made  in  the 
adopted  Rajah's  name ;  that  his  name  should  be  used 
in  all  acts  of  government ;  and  that  Sitteram  Rlz 
his  &ther,  who  was  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  power. 


1  Second   Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781;    Appendix,  No. 
153. 
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BOOK  V.  should  be  accepted  of  by  the  Board  as  a  security  fbf 

^^^m.  this  young  man."'  . 
1778.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Directors,  even  this  was  not 
all.  They  accused  the  Presidency  of  underselling 
the  lands  by  a  corrupt  connivance  withSitteram  Raz. 
^  The  report,"  they  said,  **  of  the  Committee  of  Cir- 
cuit, and  the  positive  evidence  of  Sitteram  R&z,  war- 
rant us  in  asserting  that  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  the  tribute  for  which  you  have  agreed,  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  obtained  for  the  Company.  We 
are  in  possession,**  they  add,  **  of  one  fact,  which,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  seems  to  convey  an  idea,  that  the 

Zemindars  have  been  abused,  and  their  money  mis« 
applied  at  the  Presidency."  ^ 

The  Directors  alluded  to  the  following  £act ;  that 
Mr.  Redhead,  private  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold,  the  Governor,  had  actually  received  firom 
Sitteram  Rftz  a  bond  for  one  lac  of  rupees,  on  con- 
dition of  his  services  in  procuring  for  the  donor,  the 
duanship  of  the  Zemindary,  a  recoficiliation  with  his 
brother,  a  confirmation  of  his  son's  adoption,  the  Ze- 
mindary of  Ancapilly,  and  the  fort  of  Vikinagaram ; 
advantages,  the  whole  of  which  Sitteram  Rfiz  ob- 
tained; and  coiTuption,  of  which,  though  made 
known  to  the  President  and  Council  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  court  of  justice,  they  afforded  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  no  information.® 

Another  fact  was  ;  that  to  the  same  Mr.  Redhead, 
as  appeared  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  Ameer  ul  Omra, 
son  of  the  Nabob,  had  an  order  from  his  father  to 
pay  a  lac  of  rupees. 

*  Second  Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781 ;  p.  16.  • 

*  See  Letter  of  10th  of  January,  1781,  quoted  above. 

3  Third  Report,  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781,  p.  13, 14.  Twelfth  Re- 
lolutioD  of  Mr.  DumJas,  moved  in  the  House  of  Coramonsi  35th  April. 
1788, 
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Another  fact  was ;  that  two  lacs  and  one  thousand  book  v. 
rupees  had  been  transmitted  to  Sitteram  Rfiz,  while  ^"^^'  ^' 
at  Madras ;  of  which  money,  though  he  was  greatly    1779. 
in  arrear,  no  part  was  paid  to  the  Company. 

It  further  appeared ;  that,  according  to  one  of  the 
checks  devised  by  the  Company  upon  the  corruption 
of  their  servants,  if  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  pos- 
sessed in  India  any  inoney  on  loan,  or  merchandize 
on  hand,  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  his  office,  he  was 
by  his  covenant  bound,  before  he  proceeded  to  recovi^ 
the  money,  or  dispose  of  the  goods,  to  deliver  to  the 
Board  a  particular  account  of  sudi  property  upon 
oath :  that  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  Council  during  the  whole  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold^s  administration,  no  proceedings  to  that 
effect  could  be  found:  that  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
nevertheless,  had  remitted  to  Europe,  between  the 
8th  of  Fdbruaiy,  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Madras,  and 
the  beginning  of  August  in  the  same  year,  the  sum 
of  45,000/.,  and,  during  the  two  subsequent  years,  a 
further  sum  of  11 9^000/.,  the  whole  amounting  to 
164,000/.,  although  the  annual  amount  of  his  salary 
and  em(4uments  did  not  exceed  20,000/. 

Sir  Thomas  opposed  the  evidence  of  corruption 
which  these  transactions  imported,  by  assertmg,  that 
he  had  property  in  India  at  the  time  of  his  return, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  remittances  which  he 
afterwards  made.  The  evidence  which  he  produced 
consisted  in  certain  papers,  and  books  of  account, 
which  exhibited  upon  the  face  of  them  sums  to  a 
great'  amount.  And  one  of  the  witnesses,  examined 
before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Cob|i- 
mons,  stated  his  having  heard  in  conversation  from 
Sur  Thomas  Rumbold,  that  he  had  in  Bengal,  at  the 
time  of  his  last  arrival  in  India,  about  90,000/. ;  part 
in  Company's  cash ;  part  in  bonds,  and  mortgages  at 
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BOOR  V.  interest,  on  some  of  which  three  or  four  years*  interest 

^^^^'  ^'  was  due,* 

1778.        The  lands  or  taxes  in  the  drears  were  let,  some  for 

"ten  years,  some  for  five.     The  jaghire  about  Madras 

was  re-let  to  the  Nabob,  not  for  one,  but  for  three 

years.     And  in  no  case  was  any  satisfiactory  inquiry 

performed. 

The  Dfaiectors,  complaining  that  their  orders,  and 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  had  been  equally  dis- 
regarded, and  that,  while  the  dignity  and  feefings 
of  the  Zemindars  were  violated,  the  rights  of  the  im- 
mediate cultivators  were  left  without  protection; 
pronounced  upon  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  their 
strongest  condemnation. 

In  the  agreements  formed  with  the  Subahdar,  or 
Nizam,  respecting  the  five  northern  circars,  in  1766 
and  1768,  it  was  arranged,  that  Guntoor,  which  was 
one  of  them,  should  be  granted  in  jaghire  to  Bazalut 
Jung,  his  brother;  to  be  enjoyed  by  that  Prince 
during  his  life,  or  so  long  as  the  Subahdar  should  be 
satisfied  with  his  conduct ;  and  upen  expiration  of  the 
interest  of  Bazulut  Jung,  to  revert  to  the  Company. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1774',  the  Governor 
and  Council  were  informed  by  letters  from  the  chief 
of  Masulipatam,  that  a  body  of  French  troops,  under 
the  command  of  M.  Lally,  were  retained  in  the  service 
of  Bazalut  Jung,  and  received  reinforcements  and 
stores  by  the  port  of  M ootapiUy.  The  mention  of  a 
French  force  in  the  service  of  a  native  prince  was 
sure  to  kindle  the  jealousy  of  the  English.  The 
Presidency  of  Madras  held  the  affair  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  communicate  with  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Bengal  on  the  propriety  of  using  measures  to  pro- 
cure the  removal  of  the  French  from  the  territories 

1  Second  Raport,  ut  supra;  p.  2Xf^' 
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of  Bazalut  Jung :  and  reoeived  the  authority  of  that  BOOK  V. 
Board,  not  only  to  insist  with  Bazalut  Jung  upon  ^^^^'  ^ 
their  immediate  dismissal;  but  to  prepare  a  body  of  177s. 
troops  for  marching  to  his  frontiers,  and  to  threaten 
him,  that  **  they  would  take  possession  of  his  country, 
and  negodate  with  the  Nizam,  even  by  an  entire 
renunciation  of  the  revenues,  for  the  cession  of  it  to 
the  Company."  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  treat 
with  the  Nizam,  as  principal  in  the  treaty  of  1768, 
and  a  party  to  every  agreement  between  the  Company 
and  Bazalut  Jung ;  and  they  desired  his  co-operation 
for  compelling  his  brother,  either,  1st,  to  dismiss  the 
Europeans  from  his  service,  and  trust  to  the  English 
the  defence  of  Guntoor,  which  was  their  own ;  or, 
Sdly,  to  let  that  Circar  to  them  at  a  rent  determined 
by  amicable  valuation.  The  Nizam  replied  in  friendly 
terms ;  declaring  that  he  had  sent  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction to  procure  the  removal  of  the  French  from 
the  service  of  his  brother ;  and  that  "  every  article  of 
the  treaty  should  remain  fixed  to  a  hair^s  breadth.*' 
From  the  date  of  these  transaction^  which  extended 
to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  though  several 
representations  had  been  received  of  the  continuance 
of  the  French  in  the  territory  of  Bazalut  Jung,  no 
ulterior  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Board  until 
the  10th  of  July,  1778,  when  the  President  and  Se- 
lect Committee  entered  a  minute,  expressing  a  con* 
viction  of  danger  from  the  presence,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, of  such  a  body  of  men.  A  negotiation,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Nabob  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Nizam,  was  commenced  with  Bazalut  Jung. 
That  prince  was  now  alarmed  with  the  prospect  pre- 
sented by  the  probable  designs  of  Hy der  Ali,  and  wdl 
disposed  to  quiet  his  apprehensions  by  the  benefit  of 
English  protection.  On  the  30th  of  November,  the 
President  presented  to  the  Board  a  proposal,  tendered 
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BOOK  V.  by  Bazalut  Jung,  in  which  that  Prince  agreed  to  cede 
^'^^'  ^  the  Guntoor  district  for  a  certain  annual  payment^  to 
1779.  dismiss  the  French  from  his' service,  and  to  accept  the 
engagement  of  the  English  to  afford  him  troops  for 
the  defence  of  his  country.  On  the  87th  of  Janumy 
1779)  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  Bazalut 
Jung,  it;  was  thought  expedient  to  send  to  the  court 
of  the  Nizam  a  resident ;  who  should  ascertain  as  far 
as  possible  the  views  of  that  Prince,  and  his  con* 
nexions  with  the  Indian  powers  or  the  French ;  oh- 
.viate  any  un&vourable  impresaons  which  he  might 
have  received ;  and  transact  any  business  to  which 
the  relations  of  the  two  states  might  give  birth.  And 
on  the  19th  of  April  a  force,  under  General  Harpur, 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  protection  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Bazalut  Jung. 

In  the  contest  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  which,  at 
the  Presidencies  of  Bengal  and  Bombay,  the  English 
were  engaged,  the  Nizam  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
remain  neutral,  though  he  had  frankly  declared  hit 
hatred  of  Ragob$$  and  his  connexion  by  treaty  with 
Pundit  Purdaun,  the  infaut  Peshwa,  that  is,  ^ith 
the  prevailing  party  of  the  Poona  coundl ;  and  though 
an  alliance  with  the  Berar  government  had  been  at* 
tempted  by  the  Supreme  Council,  on  the  condition  of 
recovering  for  that  government  some  countries  which 
had  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan* 
When  Mr.  Holland,  who  wag  <sent  as  resident  by  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  arrived  at  Hyderabad,  the 
capital  of  the  Nizam,  on  the  6th  of  April,  he  was 
received  witfi  every  mark  of  respect,  and  with  the 
strongest  assurances  of  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
i^ip  of  the  English.  But  when,  at  his  audience,  the 
resident  proceeded  to  explain  the  transactions,  which, 
without  the  i)articipation ' of  the  Nizam,  had  taken 
place  between  the  Company  and  his  brother,  the 
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painfiil  emotioBS  of  his  Higbness  were  visible ;  he  book  v. 
read  over  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1768 ;  affirmed  ^^^"^^  *-* 
that  it  was.  yiolftfted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Presidency;  177B. 
disavowed  the  right  of  the  English  to  interfere  in  the 
concerns  of  his  family;  declared  that,  if  the  treaty 
was  to  be  regarded,  the  troops  which  without  his 
leave  were  about  to  march  into  the  country  possessed 
by  Bazalut  Jung,  a  dependant  of  the  Subah,  oMght 
to  be  stopped ;  if  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  regarded, 
he  should  be  constrained  to  oppose  them.  To  the 
apology,  urged  by  Mr.  HoUand,  that  the  probability 
of  an  imoiediate  attack  by  Hyder  Ali  left  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  consulting  him,  the  Nizam  replied  that 
Hyder  had  no  immediate  intention  to  molest  his  bro- 
ther, but  was  meditating  a  speedy  attack  upon  Cap* 
natic,  to  be  conducted,  like  the  former  invasion  of 
that  province,  by  plundering  and  burning,  while  he 
avoided  a  battle.  The  Nizam  was  jealoiis  of  the 
presence  of  a  British  force  with  Bazalut  Jung,  who» 
with  such  assistance, .  he  doubted  not,  would  soon 
aspire  at  independence.  The  French  troops  he  had 
taken  into  his  own  service  immediately  after  they 
were  dismissed  by  his  brother;  but  he  assured  Xh^^  * 
British  resident  th^  he  had  adopted  this  expedient 
solely  to  prevent  them  from  parsing  into  the  service 
of  Hyder .  or^  the  Mahrattas ;  and  described  them  as 
of  Uttle  value,  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Bussy,  aug* 
mented  by  persons  of  all  nations.  This  was  a  cou^ 
tingeacy,  which,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the  French 
discharged  by  Bazalut  Jung,  the  PresixJi/ency  had 
somewhat  overlooked.  It  was  no  doubt  true,  as  they 
alleged,  that  hod  the  Nizam  consulted  the  friendship 
cxf  the  English,  he  would  have  ordered  the  French 
troops  to  \h/^  coast,  whence  with  other  prisoners  they 
p^ht  have  been  sent  on  their  passage  to  Europe. 
,   In  the  Select  Committee,  on  the  dth  of  June,  it 
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BOOK  V.  was  proposed  by  the  Governor,  and  agreed,  that  the 
^'^^'  **'  peshcush  or  tribute,  of  five  lacs  of  rupees,  which  the 
1779.  Company  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  pay,  in  com- 
promise, for  possession  of  the  Northern  Ciicars,  the 
Nizam  should  be  solicited  to  remit.  The  payment 
of  it  had  already  been  suspended  for  two  years,  partly 
on  the  pretence  that  the  French  troops  were  not  dis- 
missed, partly  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state  of 
their  finances.  When  this  proposal  was  announced 
by  Mr.  Holland  to  the  Nizam,  he  became  highly 
agitated ;  and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  Eng* 
lish  no  longer  meant  to  observe  the  treaty,  for  which 
reason  he  also,  must  prepare  for  war. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  had  received  instructions  to 
communicate  with  the  Supreme  Council,  conveyed 
intelligence  of  these  transactions  to  Bengal,  by  send- 
ing, on  the  $d  of  September,  copies  of  the  letters 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Presidency  of 
Madras.  On  the  25th  of  October,  the  subject  was 
taken  into  consideration  at  Calcutta,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  forming  a 
treaty  with  Bazalut  Jung,  without  the  interposition 
of  his  immediate  sovereign,  the  Company's  ally,  and 
in  withholding  the  payment,  and  proposing  the  abo- 
lition of  the  peshcush,  underwent  the  most  severe 
condemnation,  as  tending  to  impeach  the  character 
of  the  English  for  justice  and  faith,  and  to  raise  them 
up  a  formidable  enemy,  when  they  were  already  ex- 
posed to  unusual  difficulties  and  dangers.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  case  demanded  the  interference  of 
the  Superior  Board ;  and  a  letter  was  written  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1779,  to  assure  the  Nizam  that 
the  intentions  of  the  English  government  were  truly 
pacific,  notwithstanding  the  interpretation  which  he 
put  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at  Madras. 
Mr.  Holland  was  directed  to  suspend  his  n^^tiations 
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till  he  should  receive  further  instructions  from  his  BOOK  v« 
own  Presidency.     Letters  were  also  written  to  that  ^^^^'  ^' 
Presidency,  acquainting  them,  in   terms  studiously    1779. 
inoffensive  and  mild,  with  the  aberrations  which  it 
appeased  to  the  Supreme  Council  that  they  had  made 
from  the  line  of  propriety  and  prudence.   The  Nizam 
dedared  the  highest  satisfaction  with  the  friendly 
assurances  which  the  Supreme  Council  had  expressed. 
But  iheir  interference  excited  the  highest  indignation 
and  resentment  in  the  Council  of  Madras.     On  the 
30th  of  December  a  minute  was  entered  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Rumbold,  the  President,  in  which  he  treats  the 
censure  which  had  been  passed  on  their  conduct  as 
undeserved,  and  its  language  unbecoming,  denies  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Council  thus  to  interfere  in  the 
transactions'  of  another  Presidency,  and  argues  that 
their  contrding  power  extended  to  the  conclusion 
alone  of  a  treaty,  not  to  the  intermediate  negotiation ; 
he  turns  the  attack  upon  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
enters  into  a  severe  investigation  of  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Mahratta  war^  which  in  every  par* 
ticular  he  condemns :  this  it  was  which  had  alienated 
the  mind  of  the  Subahdar,  not  the  i^ulation  with 
his  brother,  or  the  proposed  remission  of  the  pesh- 
cosh ;  the  retention  of  a  peshcush  offended  not  the 
conscience  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  when  them- 
selves were  the  gainers^  the  unfortunate  Emperor  of 
India  the  sufferer,  and  when  it  was  a  peshcush  stipu- 
lated and  secured  by  treaty  for  the  most  important 
grants.   In  terms  of  nearly  the  same  import  the  letter 
was  couched  in  which  the  Presidency  of  Madras 
returned  an  answer  to  that  of  Bengal,  and  along 
with  which  they  transmitted  the  minute  of  their 
President. 

The  Presidency  of  Madras  had  not  only  taken 
Guntoor  on  lease  from  Bazalut  Jung,  they  had  also 
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BOOK  V.  transferred  it,  on  a  lease  of  ten  years,  to  the  Nabob 
^^^'  ^'  of  Arcot,  though  well  aware  how  little  the  Directors 
1779.    "^ftre  pleased  with  his  mode  of  exaction,  either  in 
their  jaghire,  or  in  his  own  dominioqs. 

The  measure  of  their  offences,  in  the  ejes  gf  the 
Directors,  was  npw  sufficiently  full.  In  their  letter 
of  the  10th  of  January,  1781,  after  passing  the 
severest  censure  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Committee 
of  Circuit,  and  the  proceedings  with  the  Zemindars 
of  the  four  Northern  Circars,  on  the  treaty  with 
Basalut  Jung,  the  transactions  with  the  Nizam,  and 
the  lease  of  Guntoor  to  the  Nabob,  they  dismiss  fnnn 
their  service  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  President,  John 
HiH  and  Peter  Perring,  Esquires,  Members  of  their 
Council  of  Fort  St.  i^eorge ;  deprive  of  their  seat  in 
council  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr,  Johnson;  and  express 
their  strongest  displeasure  against  the  coonnander  of 
their  forces  Sir  Hector  Munro.  ^ 


I  These  transactions  are  minutely  detailed  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Keports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1781 ;  in  the  Appendixes  iq  which 
the  official  docanaents  ar«  to  be  found. 
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CHAP.  V. 

JVar  with  the  French-^Pondicherry  taken — War 
with  Hyder  Alt — Presidency  unprepared — CoUh 
-net  Baiilie's  Detachment  cut  off— Supreme  CouH" 
cil  suspend  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George^ 
and  send  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  Madras — HydeP 
takes  Arcot^  and  overruns  the  greater  part  of 
the  coUntry-^Lord  Macartney^  Governor  of 
Fort  St.  George^^Negapatnam  and  Trincomalee 
taken  from  the  Dutch — Treaty  between  the  Na^ 
bob  of  Arcot  and  Supreme  Council — Assignment 
of  the  Nabob's  Revenues-^Tellicherry  invested-^ 
Great  Armaments  sent  from  bofh  England  and 
France — Disaster  of  Colonel  Brathwaite^s  De- 
tachment in  Tatffore — Madras  reduced  to  a  State 
of  Famine^ — Death  of  Hyder  AH — Tippoo  xvith* 
draws  theMysortan  Army  from  Carnatic — Ope- 
rations and  Fate  of  General  Matthews  on  the 
Coast  of  Malabar — Siege  of  Mangalore-^Thif 
General  at  ^Madras,  refusing  to  obey  the  cml 
Authority ^ '  is  arrested  and  sent  to  Europe-^ 
French  and  English  suspend  Hostilities  in  con- 
sequence of  Intelligence  of  the  Peace  in  Europe 
— Operations  of  Colonel  Fullarton  in  Coiinbetore 
-^Peace  with  Tippoo-^Behaviour  of  Supreme 
Council  to  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Wae  with  the  French,  instead  of  being,  as  for-  book  v. 
meiij)  the  most  alnmnhig  to  the  English  of  all  sources  ^°^^'  ^' 
of  danger  in  India^  now  held  a  very  inferior  station    1773. 
among  the  great  oljects  which  occupied  thoir  atten- 
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IKX)KV.  tion.  In  the  beginning  of  Julj,  1778,  intelUgenoe 
Chap.  5.  ^^  recdved  in  Bengal,  which,  though  somewhat 
1778.  premature,  was  acted  lupon  as  certain,  that  war  had 
commenced  between  England  and  France.  Without 
waiting  for  a  formal  notification  of  this  event,  whidi 
might  be  only  waiting  till  the  French  had  made 
themselves  strong,  it  was  resolved  by  a  strcA^,  de- 
cisive in  their  present  defencdess  situation,  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  French  settlements  in 
India.  With  regard  to  minor  places  tiie  attempt  was 
easy;  and  Chandemagore,  with  the  factories  at  Ma- 
sulipatam  and  Carical,  surrendered  without  resist- 
ance: Pondicherry  was  the  object  of  importance, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  measures 
for  its  reduction.  Instructions  were  sent  to  Madras, 
and  reached  it  with  unusual  expedition.  Major- 
General  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who  commanded  the 
Madras  army,  took  post  on  an  devated  ground,  call- 
ed the  Red  Hills,  distant  about  a  league  from  Pon- 
dicherry, on  the  8th  of  August,  and  on  the  9th  sum- 
moned the  place  to  surrender.  But  his  preparations 
were  still  so  backward,  that  it  was  the  21st  of 
August  before  he  took  possession  of  the  bound  hedge, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  town,  and  ground  was  not 
broken  till  the  6th  of  September.  It  was  broken  in 
two  places,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  attacks  upon  both 
sides  of  the  town  at  once. 

'The  British  squadron,  consisting  of  one  ship  of 
sixty  guns,  one  of  twenty-eight,  one  dP  twenty,  a 
sloop  of  war,  and  an  East  Indiaman,  sailed  from 
'  Madras  toward  the  end  of  July,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Edward  Vernon,  with  a  view  to  block  up  Pon- 
dicherry by  sea.  This  squadron  reached  the  scene  of 
action  about  the  time  whep  Sir  Hector  Munro  en- 
camped on  the  Red  Hills  and  summoned  the  fort. 
The  French  squadron,  under  M.  Tronjolly,  consist- 
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ing  of  one  ship  of  sixty-four  guns,  one  of  thirty-six^  book  v. 
one  of  thirty-two,  and  two  East  Indiamen  armed  for  ^"^'''  ^' 
war,  sailed  immediately,  and  prepared  for  action.  1775. 
The  two  squadrons  met  and  engaged  on  the  10th  of 
August.  The  battle  raged  with  great  fury  for  the 
space  of  seventy-four  minutes,  when  the  three  minor 
fihips  of  the  French  squadron  quitted  the  action,  and 
in  fifteen  minutes  after  were  followed  by  the  rest. 
The  English  ships,  which,  as  usually  happened  in 
engagements  with  the  French,  had  suffered  chiefly 
in  their  rigging,  were  unable  to  pursue  the  French, 
which  had  suffered  chiefly  in  their  hulls.  The  French 
squadron  reached  Pondicherry  the  same  night :  sail- 
ing badly,  and  opposed  by  the  winds  and  the  current^ 
it  was  the  SOth  before  the  English  recovered  their 
station.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  the 
French  squadron  was  perceived  under  easy  sail  stand- 
ing out  of  Pondicherry  road.  During  the  day  the 
^ihemate  feilure  and  opposition  of  the  winds  prevent- 
ed the  squadrons  from  closing;  and  towards  night 
the  English  commander  stood  in  for  Pondicherry 
iroad,  and  cast  anchor,  expecting  that  the  enemy,  to 
whom  it  was  an  object  of  so  much  importance  to 
keep  open  the  communication  of  Pondicherry  by 
sea,  would  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  and  com- 
mence the  action  on  the  following  morning.  M* 
TronjoUy  availed  himself  of  the  night.  His  squa- 
dron was  out  of  sight  before  the  morning,  and  was 
no  more  heard  of  upon  the  coast. 

The  garrison  of  Pondicherry  was  commanded  by 
M.  Bellecombe,  a  man  whom -this  abandonment  was 
not  suflteient  to  dismay.  Notwithstanding  the  total 
destruction  which  the  works  of  Pondicherry  had  sus- 
tained in  the  former  war,  its  fortifications  had  been 
restored  with  great  diligence,  and  it  was  defended  by 
a  garrison  who  availed  themselves  of  all  its  advan- 
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j&oOK  V.  tages.  The  English  opened  tbdr  batteries  on  ih^ 
^"*''-  ^'  18th  of  September,  with  the  jfire  of  twenty^ig^t 
177S.  cannon  and  twenty-seven  mortars,  and  carried  od 
their  approaches  with  unremitting  vigour;  bqt  die 
vigilance,  activity,  and  enterprise  of  the  garrison, 
compelled  them  i;o  caution,  and,  togethei'  with  the 
rains,  which  fell  in  torrents,  retarded  their  operations. 
Towards  the  middle  of  October,  having  pushed  a  gal- 
lery on  the  south  side  into  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  hav- 
ing made  a  breach  in  one  of  the  bastions,^  destroyed 
the  feces  of  the  two  that  were  adjacent,  and  prepared 
a  bridge  of  boats  for  passing  the  ditch ;  having  also 
destroyed  the  face  of  the  bastion  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town,  and  constructed  a  float  for  pasriiig  the 
ditch,  they  resolved  to  make  the  assault  in  three 
places  at  once,  on  the  south  side,  on  the  north  side, 
and  towards  the  sea,  where  the  enemy  had  run  oat 
'  a  stockade  into  the  water.  AH  the  marines,  and 
800  seamen,  were  landed  from  the  ships.  On  the 
d£^y  first  appointed  for  the  assault,  so  much  rain  un* 
expectedly  fell,  as  to  swell  the  water  in  the  ditch, 
Uow  up  the  gallery  on  the  southern  side,,  and  damage 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  bridge.  The  loss  was  <fili- 
gently  and  speedily  repaired.  But  M.  Bdlecombe, 
who  had  accomplished  all  that  an  aUe  governor  could 
perform,  to  retard  the  fall  of  the  jdace,  resolved  not 
to  throw  away  the  Uves  of  the  gallant  men  who  had 
seconded  his  endeavours,  and  the  day  brfcHse  the  in- 
tended assault  proposed  a  capitulation.  The  Eng- 
lish, by  the  generosity  of  their  terms,  and  the  Che- 
Yality  of  their  whole  procedure,  showed  their  higti 
sense  of  the  honour  and  gallantry  of  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  subdued.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to 
inarch  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war ;  and,  at  the 
request  of  M.  Belleeombe,  the  regiment  of  Pondi- 
oherry  was  oomplimented  with  its. .  colours.     Alter  a 
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delay  of  some  months  the  fortifications  were  de-BOOKv, 
stroyed.  C^Ar.b. 

The  French  now  retained  in 'India  noUiing  but  1779^ 
Mah6,  a  small  fert  and  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  On  the  27th  of  November,  the  question 
of  its  reduction  was  agitated  in  the  Coimcil,  when 
the  pride  of  driving  the  French  entirely  out  of  India 
enhanced  the  apparent  advantage  of  the  conquest. 
The  diflSculties  were  not  incondderable :  the  march 
of  the  troops  over  land,  from  one  side  of  India  to 
the  other,  was  long  and  hasrardous :  the  di^osition 
of  the  native  chiefs,  through  the  territory  of  whom 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pass,  was  not  in  all  cases 
ascertained  to  be  friendly:  the  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans would  be  apt  to  fail,  under  the  difficulties  of 
the  march :  there  was  not  shipping  sufficient  to  con- 
vey the  expedition  by  sea :  it  was  at  the  sarnie  time 
apprehended  that  Hyder  Ali  would  view  the  entet« 
prise  with  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction,  and  not  re-^ 
garded  as  impossible  that  he  would  directly  oppose  it. 
The  importance,  however,  of  having  no  such  taknts  - 
as  those  of  Frenchmen  to  cope  with  in  India,  afiid 
of  not  leaving  to  them  a  place  to  which  either  troops 
or  stores  could  be  sent,  though  both  Hyder  and  the 
Mahrattas  had  very  convenient  places  with  which 
they  would  have  gladly  accommodated  them,  appear- 
ed of  sufficient  magnitude  to  induce  the  Presidency 
to  brave  aU  dangers  in  undertedcing  an  expedition 
against  Mah6.  Towards  the  end  of  December,  it 
was  planned,  that  the  European  portion  of  the  ex- 
pedkion  should  be  conveyed  by  sea ;  that  the  Sepoys 
should  march  over  land;,  that  tbevshould  rendezvous 
at  Anjengo,  and  Colonel  Brathwaite  receive  the 
command.  On  the  4th  of  February  intelligence  was 
received  at  Madras,  of  the  disaster  sustained  by  the 
army  of  Bombay,  on  its  march  to  Poona.     Tiie  dan- 
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BOOK  V.  ger  to  which  this  event  might  expose  the  expedition, 
^^^^'  ^*  now  on  its  way  to  Mah^»  underwent  deliberation  in 
1779.  the  Council;  ^ut  the  confession  of  weakness,  which 
would  be  implied  in  the  recall  of  the  troops,  and  the 
supposed  importance  of  accomplishing  the  object  in 
view,  decided  the  question  in  favour  of  perseverance. 
Intelligence  of  the  resolution  of  Hyder  to  resent  the 
attack  produced  a  hesitation;  and  the  importance 
was  discussed  of  gaining  the  friendship  of  that  pow* 
erfiil  chief  by  renouncing  the  enterprise ;  but  after  a 
short  suspension,  the  design  was  resumed,  and  Colo- 
nel Brathwaite  was  instructed  to  anticipate  resbt- 
ance  by  velocity  of  completion.  The  expedition 
encountered  for  less  difficulty  than  there  was  reason 
to  expect:  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  march :> 
the  fleet  and  the  troops  arrived  safely  at  the  place  of 
rendezvous ;  and  Mah6,  which  was  strongly  situated, 
but  totally  destitute  of  supplies,  surrendered  on  the 
19th  of  March  before  a  cannon  was  fired.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  English  till  the  29th  of  November, 
when.  Colonel  Brathwaite's  detachment  being  ordered 
to  Surat  to  reinforce  General  Goddard,  the  fort  was 
blown  up.^ 

Before  Colonel  Brathwaite  was  enabled  to  complj 
with  his  orders,  and  embark  for  Surat,  he  received  a 
requisition  from  the  chief  and  foctory  at  Tellicheny 
for  the  assistance  of  the  whole  detachment.  That 
settlement  had  drawn  upon  itself  the  resentment  of 
Hyder  by  protecting  a  Nair  chief  who  had  incurred 
his  displeasure.  By  the  influence  of  Hyder,  a  num- 
ber of  the  surrounding  chiefs  were  incited  to  attack 
the  settlement,  which  was  closely  pressed,  at  the 
jtime  of  the  evacuation  of  Mah6.  Not  conceiving 
that  he  could  be  justified  in  leaving  Tellicherry  in  its 

^  First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy ;  also  the 
Annual  Register  for  1779  and  1788. 
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periloiis  sitoation,  Colonel  Brathwaite  moved  with  book  y. 
his  detachment  to  its  support.    In  consequence  of  the  ^"^''  ^' 


detention  of  those  troops,  the  Council  at  Madras    1780« 
resolved  to  send  another  detachment  to  the  assistance 
of  Goddard,  which  were  embarked  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  1780.' 

In  1774,  the  divisions  among  the  Mahratta  chieft 
afforded  to  Hyder  an  opportunity,  which  he  dexter- 
ously and  vigorously  improved,  of  turning  the  tide 
in  his  affairs.  He  recovered  speedily  the  territory 
which  he  had  lost.  He  diligently  employed  the  in<^ 
terval  of  repose  which  succeeded,  in  restoring  oidar 
to  his  country,  improving  his  revenues,  augmenting 
the  number  and  improving  the  discipline  of  his 
troops.  His  power  soon  appeared  to  be  rapidly  on 
the  increase ;  and  afforded  alarm  to  the  English,  who, 
by  their  evasion  of  the  treaty  of  1769)  were  con-^ 
sdous  of  the  hatred  they  had  inspired,  and  were  now 
jealous  of  a  connexion  between  him  and  the  French^ 
He  continued  to  extend  his  dominions,  and  increase 
his  power,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1777)  when  the  Mahrattas  and  Nizam 
Ali  combined  to  chastise  him.  The  Mahrattas,  und^r 
Hurry  Pundit  and  Purseram,  penetrated  into  the 
Balagaut  country,  with  an  army  of  50,000  men; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Hyder,  who  hastened  to 
iqppose  them,  they  retr^ted  into  the  district  of  Adonic 
where  they  came  to  an  engagement  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1778,  and  sustained  a  defeat. 

Though  Hyder  was  deeply  exasperated  against 
the  Presidency  of  Madras  for  their  continued  evasion 
of  treaty,  and  refusal  of  assistance^  he  was  induced  by 
the  state  of  affairs  to  make  a  fresh  proposal  in  1778. 
Harassed,  by  the  hostilities  of  the  PooQah  govern-* 

1  Firsi  Report^  at  tuprtt;  p.  AG, 
VOL.  IT,  L 
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BOOR  v.  ment,  lie  faad  been  #dl  pleased  to  support  a 
^'^'  ^'  in  the  persoii  of  Kagoba :  the  En^h  were  now  in- 
iTffii  volved  not  only  in  disput;es  with  the  Poonah  nuois* 
ters,  but  actual  operations  for  the  leimtatemeot  of 
that  ^cted  chief:  and  in  the  beginning  of  J«Iy» 
1778»  Hyder,  through  his  resident  at  Madras^  nade 
a  new  overture  towards  an  alliance  with  the  English, 
'  offining  his  assistance  to  establish  Sagonaut  Row  in 
the  office  of  Pecfawa ;  and  requiring  only  a  supply  of 
arms  and  military  stores  for  which  ht  would  pay, 
and  a  body  of  troops  whose  expenses  he  would  defray. 
The  opinkm  of  the  Presidency  i^)pears  to  have  beaif 
that  sudi  an  arrangement  might  be  useful,  more  pmr- 
ticularly  to  prevent  the  fonnation  of  a  connexion 
betweefn  Hyder  atad  the  French :  they  even  acknow- 
ledged  their  belief,  that  had  not  the  treaty  of  1769 
been  evaded,  Hyder  never  would  have  sought  othet 
allies  than  themselves.  The  Supreme  Council,  to 
whom  reference  was  made,  approved  in  general  of  an 
alUance  with  Hyder;  but  being  at  that  time  zealous 
|o  form  a  connexion  with  the  Rajdh  oi  Beaw%  they 
directed  a  modification  of  the  terms  in  r^ard  to 
Bagoba,  whose  cause,  they  said,  was  suppoited,  not 
as  an  end,  but  a  means,  and  a  means  now  deemed 
subordinate  to  the  successfiil  issue  of  the  nc^gotiation 
with  Moodajee. 

.  A  friendly  intercourse  subsisted  betwe^  Hyder 
and. the  French.  He  had  been  supplied  by  th^a 
with  arms  and  militaiy  stores.  A  number  of  ndven- 
tarers  of  that  nation  commanded  and  disciplined  his 
troops ;  and  they  were  united  by  a  common  hatred  of 
the  English  power.  A  desire  to  save  appearonces, 
however^  constrained  Hyder  io  congratulate  the  Eng- 
lish upon  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry ;  but,  anti- 
cipating the  design  of  attacking  Mah£,  he  gave  early 
intimation  of  thf  resentment  with  which  he  would 
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regard  any  such  attempt.  Mah6  was  situated  in  the  book  v. 
territory  of  a  petty  prince  on  the  western  coast,  who,  ^"^^*  ^* 
with  the  other  petty  princes,  his  neighbours,  were  1780, 
Tendered  ^tributary  to  Hyder,  and  ranked  among  his 
d^^dants.  The  merchants  of  various  nations,  it 
was  declared  by  Hyder,  had  settlements,  and  per- 
formed traffic,  in  his  dommions ;  and  all  of  them,  as 
if  they  were  subjects  of  his  own,  he  would  resolutely 
defend  To  soften  his  animosity,  and  prevent  a  nip? 
ture,  which  the  dread  of  his  power,  and,  above  all, 
his  appi:ehended  union  with  the  French,  clothed  in 
considerable  teirors,  there  was  sent  to  his  presence, 
in  January,  1779»  a  person,  who,  though  empowered 
to  declare  the  resolution  of  Attacking  M ah6,  should 
assure  Hyder  of  the  desire  which  the  Presidency  felt 
to  study  his  inclinations,  and  to  cultivate  his  friend* 
ship..  The  messenger  was  received  with  but  little 
reqiect,  and  the  invasion  of  Camatic  was  threatened^ 
as  the  retaliation  for  interfering  with  Mahd.  At 
that  particular  moment,  Hyder  was  engaged  in  the 
conquests  of  Gpoti,  of  Camoul,  and  Cudapah;  the 
£mner  belonging  to  the  M ahratta  chieftain  Morari 
Bow,  the  two  last  to  their  respective  Nabobs,  de- 
pendants of  the  Subahdar,  and  thence  was  hindered 
from  taking  effectual  measures  to  defeat  the  expe- 
dition against  Mah^.  But  the  Presidency  were  now 
convinced  of  his  decided  aversion ;  and  ^ere  informed 
of  hid  intention  to  make  peace  with  the  M ahrattas, 
f(Hr  enabling  him  the  more  completely  to  carry  into 
execution  his  designs  against  the  Englisli.  Their 
thoughts  were  called  to  the  necessity  of  preparation ; 
and  they  saw  nothing  but  dangers  and  difficulties  in 
their  path.  The  Nabob,  as  he  informed  them,  and 
as  they  knew  well  without  his  information,  was  des- 
titute of  money;  and  as  destitute  of  troops,  on  whom, 
either  for  numbers  or  quality,  any  reliance  could  be 
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BOOk  V.  placed     Their  own  treasury  was  itnpoverisiied ;  dnd 
Chap.  5.  jf  ^^  cavalry  of  Hyder  should  enter  the  country, 
1780.    neither  could  the  revenues  be  collected,  nor  provisions 
be  procured.     More  alive  than  they  to  the  sense  of 
danger,  the  Nabob  urged  the  necessity  of  making 
peace  with  Hyder,  by  stepping  the  expedition  to 
Mahe ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  making  terms  with 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Subahdar.     So  far  from  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  either  Hyder  or  the  Subahdar, 
the  Presidency  formed  with  Bazalut  Jung  the  arrange* 
ment  which  has  been  already  described,  respecting 
the  Guntoor  Circar  and   military  assistance,  and 
which,  in  the  highest  degree,  alarmed  and  exaspe- 
rated both.     The  detachment,  which  under  Colonel 
Harpur  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Bazalut  Jung, 
attempted  to  proceed  to  Adotii,  through  a  part  of 
Cudapah,  which  Hyder  had  lately  subdued.    His 
iroops  barricaded  the  passes;  and  the  detachment, 
afraid  of  being  surrounded,   was  obliged  to  march 
back  and  wait  for  subsequent  orders.     Hyder  not 
only  assured  Bazalut  Jung,  by  writing,  that  he  would 
not  permit  the  English,  whom  he  described  as  the 
most  faithless  and  usurping  of  all  mankind,  to  esta- 
blish themselves  in  a  place  so  contiguous  to  his  coun- 
try, and  so  important  as  Guntoor;  but  in  the  month 
of  November  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  the  terri* 
tory  of  that  Prince,  took  possession  of  the  open  coun- 
try, and  joined  with  Nizam  Ali  his  brother,  in  threat- 
ening hiin  with  instant  ruin,  unless  he  broke  off  all 
correspondence  with  the  English.    In  this  emergency 
Bazalut  Jung  was  constrained  to  forbid  the  march  of 
•     the  English  detachment ;  and  to  request  the  resto- 
ration of  Guntoor,  as  the  only  means  of  pacifying  his 
brother  and   Hyder,  and   averting  his  fate.    The 
question  respecting  the  Circar  came  under  deliberation 
of  the  Coimcii  on  the  SOth  of  December,  when  the 
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decree  was  passed  that  it  should  not  be  restored,  book  v. 
Thou^  its  importance  was  considerable,  because  ^"^''•^' 
situated  as  it  was  between  the  territories  of  the  Na-    178O. 
bob,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  English,  in 
Camatic,  and  the  four  Northern   Circars,  it  com- 
pleted the  communication  between  their  northern  and 
southern  possessions,  and,  by  placing  in  their  hands 
the  port  of  Mootapilly,  deprived  Nizam  Ali  of  all 
connexion  with  ^he  sea,  reduced  him  to  the  condition 
of  a  merely  inland  power,  and  in  particular  closed  . 
the  channel  by  which  French  supplies  could  easily 
reach  ^m;  yet  the  embarrassment,  created  in  the 
Coundl,  by  the  bargain  they  had  concluded  with  the 
Nabob,  for  a  ten  years^  lease  t)f  that  Circar,  contri- 
buted not  less,  it  would  appear,  than  all  other  induce- 
ments to  the  resolution  which  they  fcHrmed. 

Under  the  apprehensions  which  the  resentment  and 
preparations  of  Hyder  inspired,  the  Presidency,  at 
the  end  of  October,  had  represented  to  the  Supreme 
Council  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  that  chieftain, 
thfe  dangerous  magnitude  of  his  power,  and  their 
want  of  resources ;  had  pressed  upon  them  the  neces^ 
sity  of  forming  a  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  as  in 
that  event  Hyder  would  be  restrained  by  his  fears  ; 
and  had  written  in  similar  terms  to  General  God- 
dard  at  Bombay.  Soon  after,  when  they  were  in^ 
fontaed  'of  the  probability  that  hostilities  would  be 
renewed  with  the  Mahrattas,  they  reiterated  the 
statement'  of  their  apprehensions;  and  concluded 
that,  destitute  as  tiiey  were  of  resources  for  all  active 
operations^  tfaey  could  only  collect  their  tropps  as 
much  as  possible,  and  wait  to  see  what  the  resolutions 
of  the  Supreme  Board  would  enable  them  to  under- 
take. 

Be£bre  the  end  of  November,  the  Nabob,  whose 
intelligence  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian 
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BOOK  V.  powers  was  lo  general  uncommonly  good,  informed 
^^^^'  ^'  the  Governor,  that  a  treaty  had  been  formed  between 
1780,  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas,  to  which  Nizam  Ali  had 
acceded,  for  a  system  of  combined  hostilities  against 
the  English.  Though  in  his  answeih  to  the  Nabob 
the  Governor  appeared  to  discredit  the  intelligence, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  satisfied  of  its  truth ; 
and,  in  the  letter,  which,  on  the  31st  of  December,  the 
Select  Committee  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Board, 
they  represent  the  treaty  between  Hyder  and  the 
Mahrattas,  as  an  undoubted  fact.  Still  they  were 
not  so  much  impressed  with  a  sense  of  imminent 
danger  as  to  be  deterred  from  sending,  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  Goddard,  in  lieu  of  those 
which  were  detained  at  Telliclierry ;  being  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  regiment  from  Europe  ;  conceiving 
themselves  suflBdently  strong  to  cover  the  principal 
garrisons  ;  and  deeming  it  vain,  without  cavalry,  to 
attempt  to  protect  the  open  country  against  tlw  in* 
vasion  of  a  vast  body  of  horse.  In  the  month  of 
January,  1780,  the  President  wrote  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  that,  notwithstanding  the  alarms  in  which 
they  had  been  held  by  the  hostile  appearanpes  of 
Hyder  and  the  Nizam,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vocation  which  the  support  of  Ragoba  had  given  both 
to  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  there  was  still  a 
prospect  of  tranquillity ;  and  in  the  following  month, 
he  repeated,  in  still  stronger  terms,  a  similar  as* 
surance.  Till  the  month  ^of  June,  no  measures  were 
pursued  which  had  a  reference  to  the  war ;  and  even 
then  it  was  only  comn»anded  that  Colonel  Harpur^s 
detachment,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  jcom- 
mand  of  Colonel  Baillie,  should  cross  the  Kistna,  to 
be  more  in  readiness,  "  in  case  of  any  disturbance  in 
the  Carnatic."  On  the  19th  of  June  intelligenoe  was 
received  from  the  officer  at  Velore,  that  Hyder  had 
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hegw^  his  maick   fimn  Seringapatamy   and  that  a  BOOKV, 
great  army  was  atready  collected  at  Bangalore.     On  ^"^^'  ^' 
tlie  S8tb  of  the  saiQe  month,  the  Select  Committee    trea 
of  Fort  St.  George  declared,  by  letter  to  the  Supi^ms 
Board,  that  Hyder  had  received  from  the  Flinch 
islands  a  gmat  quantity  of  military  stores ;  that  his 
army  which  he  had  been  rapidly  increasing  for  two 
years  past,  was  now  equipped  for  immediate  service ; 
that  a  part  of  it  was  already  advanced  to  the  borders 
of  Cwnatic ;  and  that  intelligence  had  been  received 
of  bis  being  actually  employed  in  clearing  the  road 
to  one  of  the  principal  passes; 

While  the  affairs  of  the  Presidency  were  approach^ 
ing  to  their  present  situation^  a  division  had  existed 
not  only  in  the  Ouncil,  but  in  the  Sekct  Committee 
itself.  The  President  however,  and  the  General  bad 
'combined;  and  they  retained  a  majority  in  both. 
In  contemplation  of  the  resentment  of  Hyder,  and 
the  progress  of  his  power,  the  party,  the  views  of 
which  were  apt  to  discord  with  those  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  government,  had  strongly  urged  upon 
them,  at  various  times»  the  necessity  of  making  pre* 
parations  against  the  invasion  with  which  they  wei« 
threatened  by  Hyder,  and  of  whidi  they  had  received 
intimation  from  various  quarters.  If  the  resources 
of  the  Nabob  and  the  Presidency  combined  were  un* 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  sufficient  for  the 
{NTOtection  of  the  opep  country,  it  behoved  them  at 
least  to  assemble  the  troops ;  which,  scattered  as  they 
were  in  petty  garrisons  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  - 
could  not,  in  case  of  an  emergency,  be  collected  with- 
out a  lapse  of  time ;  and  of  which  the  junction  would 
become  hazardous,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  if  the 
country  were  pervaded  by  Hyder*s  horse.  The  ma- 
jority^  indeed,  had  expressed  their  opinion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  troops  collected  in  a  body,  and 
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BOOK  V.  rea4y  to  act^  previous  to  iniraaioii.  But  they  had  not 
^°^^'  ^  yet  beoome  persuaded  that  the  danger  was  suffidentty 
1790,  imminent  to  render  it  necestsary  that  prqiaration 
should  begm. 

On  the  21st  of  July  information  was  brought  firom 
the  commander  at  Amboor,  that  Hyder  and  his  two 
sons,,  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army,  had  come 
through  the  pass,  and  that  his  artillery  was  drawn 
up  in  the  road  to  Changama*  This  inteUigenoe, 
though  it  was  confirmed  from  several  quarteitif,  was 
treated  with  slight  regard  by  the  party  in  power ; 
wd  on  the  23d,  when  Lord  Madeod  represented  to  the 
Governor,  "  That  perhaps  the  report  of  Hyder's  inva- 
sion might  be  true,  and  that  he  thought  at  all  events 
they  ought  to  take  measures  to  oppose  bim ;  the  Go- 
vernor answered.  What  can  we  do?  We  have  no 
money.  But  added.  We  mean,  however,  to  assemble 
an  army,  and  you  are  to  command  it.'^^  The  next 
day  brought  undoubted  intelligence,  that  Porto  Novo, 
on  the  coast,  and  Conjeveram,  not  fifty  miles  firom 
the  capital,  had  been  plundered  by  the  enemy. 

The  army,  with  which  Hyder  had  arrived,  was 
not  less  than  100,000  strong :  Of  his  infantry  20,000, 
were  formed  into  regular  battalions,  and  mostly  com* 
manded  by  Europeans :  His  cavalry  amounted  to 
30,000,  of  which  2,000  were  Abyssinian  horse,  and 
constantly  attended  upon  hb  person ;  10,000  were 
Camatie  cavalry,  well  disciplined,  of  which  one  half 
had  belonged  to  the  Nabob,  and  after  having  been 
trained  by  English  officers,  had  either  deserted  or 
been  disbanded  for  want  of  ability  to  .pay  them :  He 
had  100  pieces  of  cannon  managed  by  Europeans, 

>  Lord  Macleod  was  tbe  commandiiig  officer  of  the  Europeui  regi- 
ment which  had  lately  arrived.  See  the  extract  of  his  Letter  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  quoted  in  tbe  First  Report  of  tbe  Secret  Conunittee^ 
p.  44a&di»l. 
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and  natives^  who  had  been  trained  by  the  English  for  BOOR.  v. 
the  Nabob :  And  Monsieur  Lally,  who  had  left  the  /^"^^'  ^\ 
service  of  the  Subahdar  for  that  of  Hyder,  was  pre*    1730. 
sent  with  his  cxirps  of  Frenphmen  or  other  Europeans, 
to  the  amount  of  about  400  men ;  and  had  a  prind- 
pal  share  in  plannmg  and  conducting  the  operations 
of  the  army* 

The  arrival  of  Hyder^  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  cavalry  over-ran  the  country^  and  spread  ruin  and 
desdation  in  a  circle  of  many  miles  round  Madras, 
filled  Camatic  immediately  with  terror-and  dismay* 
The  people  fled  from  the  open  country  to  the  woods, 
and  the  mountains ;  their  houses  were  set  on  fire ; 
the  fields  were  left  uncultivated,  or  the  crops  de- 
stroyed: Alarm  succeeded  alarm:  Intelligence  poured 
in  from  all  quarters,  that  one  place  after  another 
was  assailed ;  till  every  part  of  the  Camatic  frontier 
appeared  to  be  entered,  and  even  the  northern  Circars 
exposed  to  a  sioular  fate. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  the  Sdect  Committee  as- 
sembled in  deliberation.  The  object  of  greatest  ur- 
gency was,  to  call  the  troops  together,  and  form  an 
army  in  the  field.  The  European  regiment  at 
Foonamallee,  that  of  Velore,  the  battalion  of  Euro* 
peans,  and  the  four  battalions  of  sepoys  cantoned  at 
Pondicherry,  the  battalion^ of  sepoys,  and  the  grena- 
diers of  the  European  battalion  at  Madras^  the  bat- 
talion at  Trichinopoly,  and  the  artOjiery  at  the 
mount,  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  march. 
Absent  officers  were  summoned  to  join  their  corps ; 
and  all  things  necessary  for  an  army  in  the  field  were 
ordered  to  be  immediately  prepared:  Letters  were 
sent  to  the  other  Presidencies  and  settlements :  The 
Governor-General  and  Council  were  importuned  for 
money ;  and  informed,  that,  if  the  Presidency  were 
assured,  of  pecuniary  means,  and  not  embarrassed  by 
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BOOK  V.  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  afllkirs  between  fh^ 

^^^^'  ^'  Bengal  government  and  the  Mahrattas,  thejj^  would 

I780«    produce  an  attack  on  the  possessions  c^  Hyder  on  the 

.  western  coast,  bj  assistance  sent  to  the  detachment 

at  Tellicheny,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  Majedty^ 

feet. 

Colonel  Baillie,  who  commanded  thedetaehmeat 
!n  Guntoor,  consisting  of  about  150  Europeans^  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  and  upwards  of  3,000  sepoys^ 
was  instructed  to  operate  a  diversion,  by  attaddng 
Cudapah,  or  some  of  the  other  possessions  of  Hyder. 
This  step  was  vehemently  opposed  in  council  by  the 
antagonizing  party ;  as  sure,  they  said,  to  fail  in  de- 
taching from  his  principal  object  any  part  of  the  at* 
tention  or  forces  of  Hyder ;  and  sure  to  enfeeble  their 
defence  at  home,  by  the  absence  of  so  important  a 
part  of  their  forces,  which  ought  to  be  directed  to 
march  without  a  moment's  delay  by  the  safest  roote 
to  Madras.  As  an  additional  reason  for  persisthig 
in  their  original  orders,  the  Governor  and  his  ma- 
jority alleged  their  doubts  of  being  able  to  procure 
provisions  for  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  the 
marching  orders  already  embraced;  But  on  the 
81st  of  July,  when  a  letter  wais  received  from  Co- 
lonel Baillie,  representing  the  difficulties  he  expe* 
rienced  in  finding  subsistence  for  his  troops,  oi*  in 
detaining  the  bullocks  al>solutely  necessary  for  his 
marcfa^,  they  altered  their  instructions,  and  directed 
him  to  proceed  towards  the  Presidency,  taking  such  a 
route  as  might  offer  a  chance  of  intercepting  some  of 
the  enemy's  convoys.  ' 

By  the  majority,  in  which  both  the  Ck)venK^  and 
the  General  were  comprised,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
troops  should  assemble,  and.  the  army  should  be 
formed  at  a  place  near  Conjeveram;  where  they 
would  be  nearer  to  the  stores  of  provisions  hud  up  bj 
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the  Nabob  in  the  forts»  and  prepared  to  yldd  a  book  v. 
readier  support  to  the  garrisons  which  the  enemy  ^°^^'^- 
might  assault.  To  constitote  the  majority  of  tl»e  lyso. 
Cknrernar,  it  so  happened,  that  the  voice  of  the  Ge-* 
neral  was  requisite ;  and  if  he  departed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  their  majority  would  be  lost« 
On  the  ground  that  his  counsels  at  the  Presidency 
were  of  more  importance  at  this  moment,  than  his 
presence  with  the  army,«it  was  moved  and  voted 
that  he  should  not  depart ;  and  that  the  command 
of  the  army  diould  be  entrusted  to  Lord  Macleod; 
When  the  plan  of  operations,  however,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  part  of  it  which  consisted  in  assembhng 
the  army  at  Conjeveram,  was  communicated  to  that 
officer,  be  represented  the  danger  with  whidi,  now 
that  the  country  was  invaded,  the  separate  detach-^ 
ments  would  march  to  a  jiace  so  distant  and  exposed ; 
pteferrfed  the  security  of  fcH-ming  a  junction  in  the 
neigidboiirhood  of  Madras,  and  of  not  taking  the  field 
till  an  army  should  be  assembled  sufficient  at  least  to 
€€^  with  the  principal  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse ; 
aftd  declared  bis  aversion  to  adopt  a  responsibittty  in 
the  execution  of  plans  of  which  his  judgment  did  nod 
approve.  These  obseryations  appear  to  have  piqued 
the  General,  who  insisted  upon  the  advantage  of  as- 
semUiilg  dose  to  the  scene  of  action,  for  the  purpose  . 
of  protecting  the  forts ;  and  instead  of  acknowledging 
the  difficulty  of  uniting  the  forces  near  Conjeveram,  he 
ventured  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Committee  for  carry <» 
ing  that  measure  into  efifect.  Upon  this,  it  became  a 
luattor  of  necessity,  that  he  should  leave  his  seat  in  the 
Select  Committee ;  but  to  preserve  its  majority  to 
the  party  to  whidi  he  belonged,  a  new  expedient  was 
devised  On  the  allegation,  that  his  plans  had  nq 
dumoe  of  support,  and  that  his  reputation,  neititier  as 
ma  officer  nor  a  man,  was  safe,  if  the  managing  po^'et 
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BOOK  V.  were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  pearty^  it 
,  "^  '  '  was,  previous  to  his  departure,  proposed,  and  what 
1780,  was  thus  proposed,  the  majority  which  he  helped  to 
constitute  had  pre-ordained  to  decree,  that  a  person, 
whom  he  named,  should  be  appointed  as  an  acting 
member  of  the  Committee  till  his  retnm.  It  na* 
turaUy  followed,  that  such  proceedings  should  be  se- 
verely  criticized  by  the  opposite  party ;  and  one  memp 
ber  of  the  Council  exited  so  much  resentment  by  the 
asperity  of  his  remarks,  that  the  majority,  first  replied 
to  him  with  greater  intemperance  than  that  whidi 
they  condemned ;  then  suspended^  him  from  his  seat 
at  the  Board ;  and  lastly  the  General  wrote  him  a 
challenge. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  while  preparations  were 
making,  and  the. army  was  not  yet  assembled,  9  pro- 
ject was  adopted  for  sending  a  strong  detachment 
toward  the  passes,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  ene- 
my's convoys.  Colonel  Cosby  was  the  officer  chosen 
to  command  the  expedition ;  and  a  force  was  pro- 
vided for  him,  out  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Tridii- 
nopoly  and  Tanjore,  strengthened  by  two  regiments 
of  the  Nabob's  caviklry  from  Tinivelly,  .which  jdned 
the  detachment  at  Trichinopoly  on  the  27th  of 
August.  Several  causes  of  retardation  operated  on 
the  expedition;  but  the  grand  impediment  arose 
from  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants.  The  sort 
of  partnership  sovereignty  which  the  Nabob  and  the 
Company  had  established  in  Camatic,  had  hitherto 
been  extranely  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  had 
completely  succeeded  in  alienating  their  minds. 
Though  Hyder  was  carrying  devastation  over  the 
country,  he  was  less  detested  as  a  destroyer  than 
hailed  as  a  deliverer.  While  Colonel  Cosby  found 
himself  in  the  greatest  distress  for  intelligence,  whidb 
l>y  no  exertion  he  was  able  to  pirocure ;  every  motion 
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of  his  own  was  promptly  communicated  to  Hjder  by  BOOK  v. 
the  people  of  the  country  :*  He  was  disappointed  and  ^"^^'  ^\ 
betrayed  even  by  the  district  officers  of  the  Nabob :    1780, 
As  he  advanced,  his  march  became  so  much  infested 
by  parties  of  the  enemy's  horse,  that  all  hope  of  any 
successful  operation  against  the  convoys  was  wholly 
cut  off ;  and  the  danger  which  surrounded  the  de* 
tachment  made  it  necessary  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  means  of  re-uniting  it  with  the  army.     A  total 
want  of  intelligence  reduced  Colonel  Cosby  to  mere 
conjecture  in  choosing  his  route ;  and  he  fell  in  with 
the  army  by  accident,  as  it  was  retreating  before 
Hyder,  on  the  12th  of  September  near  Chingliput. 

Not  only  every  day  brought  fresh  intelligence  of 
the  conquest  and  devastation  effected  by  Hyder; 
Madras  itself  on  the  10th  of  August  was  thrown  into 
alarm.  A  party  of  the  enemy's  horse  committed  ra- 
vages as  near  as  St.  Thomas's  Moiint ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  open  town  began  to  take  flight. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  the  General  was  obliged 
to  report,  that  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which  he  had 
persisted  in  recomqfiending,  was  unfit ;  the  want  of 
bullocks  to  carry  provisions  rendering  the  march  im- 
practicable. On  his  recommendation,  it  was  there- 
fore ^agreed,  that  the  troops  should  meet  at  St.  Tho- 
mas's Mount ;  and  there  wait  till  eight  days'  provi- 
sions, and  bullocks  to  carry  it,  could  be  procured. 

Colonel  Brathwaite,    after    sending    away  firom 

>  CapUun  Cosby,  in  his  official  letter,  dated  Gingee,  5th  September, 
17S0,  says,  **  There  is  do  doubt  but  that  Hyder  has,  by  some  means, 
greatly  attached  the  inhabitants  to  him,  insomuch  that  my  hircarrahs 
ijfpies)  tell  me,  the  news  of  my  marching  from  Thiagar  was  commmiicated 
from  village  to  village  all  the  way  to  Trinomallee,  from  whence  expresses 
were  sent  to  Hyder;  and  in  my  march  yesterday  from  Tricaloor,  the 
country  being  extremely  woody,  the  line  was  several  times  fired  upon  by 
match-lock  fellows  collected  together,  I  suppose,  from  different  villages, 
by  Hyder's  Amuldars.  Some  of  them,  till  my  approach,  were  issuing  ov- 
ders  six  miles  from  this/'    First  Report,  ut  supra,  Appendix,  No.  S. 
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BOOK  V.  Pondicberry  all  t^  Freiich  offioere  capaUe  of  iar* 
^°^'  ^'  vice,  and  takii^  aa  oath  of  fidelity  firom  the  pria^ 
1780.  cipal  Fuenchonen  thdt  remaiued,  couunenced  hif 
march.  He  arrived  at  Carangoljr  on  the  12th  of 
At^^st;  and  found  it  garrisoned  hy  only  a  petty 
officer  of  the  Nabob  and  twenty  sepoys.  They 
would  have  surrendered  it,  he  was  well  assured,  oa^ 
the  very  first  summons ;  and  had  it  not  by  a  siagular 
oversight,  as  it  coramanded  the  only  road  by  wMcb 
Brathwaite  could  proceed,  been  neglected  by  the 
enemy,  who  had  a  large  body  of  horse  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  the  most  serious  consequences  might  have 
ensued.  The  country  through  which  he  passed  after 
leaving  Caraogoly  would  have  i^dered  it  so  difficult 
for  him  to  escape,  if  attacked  by  the  enemy,  that  he 
formed  a  very  contemptible  opinion  either  of  Hyder's 
military  skill  or  his  means  of  ofience,  when  he  allowed 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  be  lost.  On  the  ISth^ 
after  a  hazardous  and  &tiguing  march.  Colonel  Brath- 
waite arrived  at  Chinliput,  when  he  received  orders 
to  Join  the  army  at  the  Mount. 

Aft»  various  speculations  and  reports  respecting 
the  [dan  of  hostilities  which  Hyder  would  pursue^ 
.  JUDcertainty  was  at  last  removed,  by  his  marching 
towards  Arcot,  and  taking  ground  before  it  on  the 
21st  of  August.  The  danger  <^  that  place  excited 
no  little  interest  and  alarm.  It  was  not  only  the 
capital  of  the  province,  but  contained  the  principai 
portion  of  the  very  defective  stores  which  the  Nabob 
had  provided ;  and  afforded  to  Hyder  a  situation, 
highly  convenient,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
troops,  and  for  spreading  his  operations  over  the  pro* 
vince.  From  every  quarter  alarming  intelligence 
arrived.  The  troops  of  Hyder  were  expected  in  tbe 
■circar  of  Guntoor,  which  had  neither  forts  nor  sol- 
diers sufficient  to  oppose  them,  and  where  the  Zemin- 


dttts  were  disafiecfeed  to  the^^ompany  and  in  cor-  book  v. 
respondence  with  the  enemy.     Ai|  army  of  Mahrattas  ^^^*  ^' 
£rom  Berai:  had  marched  into  Cut^la^,  and  brought    1750. 
into  imminent  danger  the  defenceless"*^te  of  the 
iiorthem   circars.      A  body  of  Hyder's  troops  had  ; 
united  with  the  Nairs,  and  having  diiven  th^^iCom* 
pany's  troops    from    the  Island  of  Durampatn^ipi,^ 
liireatened  Tellicherry,  with  all  the  British  posses^ 
dond  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.     The  enemy  had  ap« 
peared  on  the  frontier  of  Madura,  and  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet  communicated  to  the  President  and  Select 
Oonmittee  intelligence  ndiich  he  had  received  frwii 
Europe*  aiMi  on  which  he  relied,  that  a  French  naval 
«nd  military  force  might  soon  be  expected  in  India. . 
Wlule  pressed  by  dangeis,  thu£»  extraordinary  both 
in  number  aaui  degme,  the  Presidency  found  their 
treasury  empty;  they  had  endeavoured  to  borrow 
moaey  upon  the  Company's  bonds  with  litde  effect^ 
ibe  loans  of  the  Nabob  bearing  a  better  interest; 
they  made  urgent  applications  to  t^e  Nabob  fer  pe- 
cuniary and  other  supplies,  and  received  from  him  a 
^plorable  picture  of  his  oWh  poverty  and  necessities, 
of  the  wretched  and  unproductive  condition  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  oppressive  load  of  his  debts» 
:principally,  he  said,  im)duoed,  fay  the  money  which  he 
Aad  expended  and  lost  in  the  conquest  of  Tanjore : 
Te  a  similar  applicati^a  made  to  the  Rajah  of  Tan- 
jore, he  replied  with  a  truth  not  liable  to  dispute,  that 
"finDm  the  total  exhaustion  of  Ins  country  by  the  recent 
cofiiyae^t,  and  by  the  oppressive  administration  of  the 
Nidi^b  for  several  years,  he  was  wholly  incapable  of 
liimiaking  any  considerable  supplies.     By  desertion 
for  want  of  pay,  or  disbanding  for  want  of  ability  to 
p|iy,  the  Nabob's  army  was  greatly  reduced.     Even 
that  reduced  army  was  mutinous  from  the  length  o£ 
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BOOK  V.  its  arrears,  and  a  source  of  i4)prehensioii  rather  than 

Chap.  5.  pffappe, 

-  lYgQ^  On  the  25th  of  August,  the  General  left  the  Pre- 
sidency, and  joined  the  army  which  was  encamped  at 
St.  Thomas's  Mount.  Of  cavalry,  there  was  one  jre- 
giment,  belonging  to  the  Nabob,  but  commanded  by 
English  officers,  and  it  refused  to  march  unless  it  re- 
ceived its  arrears.  The  men  were  deprived  of  their 
ammunition  and  arms ;  and  about  fifty-six  of  them 
only  consented  to  serve.  The  rest  of  th^  army  oon- 
.aisted  of  the  King's  73d  regiment,  one  battalion  of 
the  Company's  European  troops,  with  the  grenadiers 
of  another,  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  a  company  ^ 
marksmen,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  train 
of  artillery,  amounting,  officers  included,  to  5209.^ 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  as  much  rice  had  been  pro- 
vided as  would  serve  the  troops  for  eight  days ;  the 
sepoys  were  obliged  to  be  loaded  with  four  days' 
supply ;  and  the  utmost  efforts  barely  sufficed  to  pro* 
cure  bullocks  to  carry  the  remainder.  The  General, 
notwithstanding,  insisted  upon  loading  his  noarch  with 
a  number  of  heavy  cannon ;  of  which,  as  he  had  no 
fortifications  to  attack,  the  use  did  not  appear  to  be 
very  remarkable.  On  the  26th,  the  army  left  the 
Mount,  and,  after  a  march  of  four  days,  reached  the 
camp  near  Conjeveram.  During  the  two  last  days, 
the  rain  had  fallen  with  great  violence,  had  broli^ 
the  roads,  and  rendered  the  march,  especially  with 
heavy  artillery,  slow  and  fatiguing.  The  enemy's 
cavalry  had  pressed  upon  them  in  great  numbers,  and 
wounded  and  taken  some  of  the  men.  The  agent 
of  the  Nabob,  who  accompanied  the  army,  and  on 
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pieces^  four  beavy  dWDOo,  'aii4  fiv«  moitarft. 
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whom  the  General  depended  to  procure  both  provi-  book  v. 
sions  and  intelligence,  informed  him,  that  he  had  no  Z^"^^*^' 
power  for  procuring  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  and    1790. 
his  only  remaining  resource  was  in  the  paddy  in  the     ^ 
fields  about  Conjeveram, 

It  had  been  concerted,   that  the  detachment  of 
Colonel  Baillie    should  reach   Conjeveram    on  the 
day  after  the  arrival  of  General  Munro  and  the  army. 
But  on  the  31st,  a  letter  from  Baillie  gave  iiiforma- 
tion  that  he  had  been  stopped  nlfout  five  iniles  north 
from  Trepassore  by  a  small  river  which  the  rains  had 
swelled.     On  the  same  day,  it  was  reported  by  some 
deserters  that  Hyder  had  left  Arcot,  was  crossing  the 
river   Palftr,  and  marching  with   his  whole  army 
toward  Conjeveram.     On  the  Sd  of  September,  the 
same  day  on  which  Baillie  crossed  the  river  by  which 
he  had  been  impeded,  the  enemy  encamped  at  five 
miles  distance  in  front  of  the  army  near  Conjeveram, 
The  continuance  of  the  rains,  and  the  necessity  of 
collecting  the  rice  in  the  fields,  and  beating  it  for 
themselves  out  of  the  husk,  greatly  incoqumoded  and 
harrassed  the  troops.     On  the  6th,  the  enemy  moved 
his  camp  to  the  north-east ;  upon  which  the  English 
advanced  to  a  high  ground  about  two  miles  upon  the 
road  tow^ds  Bailee   and   Trepassore,  having    the 
enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  upon  their 
left.     While  this  movement  was  performing,  Hyder 
had  sent  forward  his  son  Tippoo  Saib  with  a  large 
body  of  the  flower  of  his  army  to  cut  ofi*  the  English 
detachment  with  Colonel  Baillie,  who  had  now  ad- 
vanced to  Peerambaucum,  distant  from  the  main 
army  about  fifteen  miles.     Baillie  made  a  disposition 
to  resist  a  prodigious  superiority  of  force ;  sustained 
a  severe  conflictof  several  hours  ;  and  at  last  repelled 
the  assailants.     By  a  letter  on  the  8th,  he  informed 
Munro,  that  upon  a  review  after  the  battle  he  found 
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BOOK  V.  the  movenieDty  requiaite  for  the  junction,  beyond  the 
^^^^'  **  powers  of  his  detachment ;  and  intimated  the  neoes* 
1 780.  sity,  that  the  General  should  push  forward  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  The  General  now  found 
himself  pressed  by  dangers,  to  whatever  quarter  he 
turned.  All  his  provisions  consisted  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  paddy  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  in  a 
pagoda.  If  he  moved,  the  enemy  would  occupy  his 
._  ground,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  means  of  sub- 
-^-^  ^.aistence.  With  th^  concurrence  of  his  prindnal 
oflEicers,  he  adopted  an  expedient,  of  which  the  danger 
was  scarcely,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  dread ;  that 
of  still  further  dividing  his  little  army,  by  sending  a 
strong  detachment,  which,  joining  Baillie,  mi^t 
enable  him  to  proceed.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  8th,  Colonel  Fletcher  marched  with 
the  flank  companies  of  the  73d  regiment,  two  com* 
panics  of  Eurq)ean  grenadiers,  one  company  of  sqx)y 
marksmen,  and  ten  companies  of  sepoy  grenadiers. 
The  field  pieces,  which  the  General  proposed  to  send 
with  the  dietachment.  Colonel  Fletcher  declined,  as 
calculated  to  impede  his  march.  The  men  left  even 
their  knapsacks,  and  marched  with  only  two  days'  pro- 
visions. Being  joined  by  this  detachment,  ^aillie 
was  instructed  to  move  in  the  evening  of  the  9th, 
and  march  the  whole  of  the  night.  On  that  night 
the  tents  of  the  main  army  were  struck,  and  the  men 
lay  on  their  arms.  About  twelve  o'clock*some  cannte 
and  musketry  were  heard ;  but  they  presently  ceased* 
and  all  was  still.  A  little  before  day  break,  a  heavy 
firing  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  heard  at  a  distance. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  enemy*s  army  had 
moved :  The  General  gave  orders  to  march  by  the 
right  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.  After  proceeding 
about  four  miles,  he  ordered  guns  to  be  fired,  as  a 
signal  of  his  approach ;  and  after  a  mUe  and  a  half. 


vepoatad  the  signal    A  great  smoke  was  suddenly  book  v, 
perodived.  dnd   the  firing  ceased*     Supposing  that     °^^'^ 
Baiilie  bfid  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  General  led  the    nsa 
army  back  into  the  road*  in  hopes  to  meet  him*  After 
marehing  about  two  miles»  he  met  a  wounded  sepoy^ 
who  had  escaped  from  the  fight,  and  told  him  that 
Colonel  BailUe  was  entirely  defeated.    The  General 
concluded  that  the  safety  of  the  army  depended  upon 
its  returning  to  Cqnjeveram ;  where  it  arrived  about 
six  in  the  evening,  and  where  the  arrival  of  mor^ 
wounded  sepoys  confirmed  the  report  of  the  disaster. 

While  the  EngUA  general  was  placed  in  so  com'* 
plete  an  ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  the  enemyi 
Hyder  had  intelligence  of  every  transaction  of  the 
English  camp:  He  was  correctly  informed  of  th^ 
route  of  Cotond  Fletcher,  the  number  and  quality  of 
his  troops,  the  time  of  their  march,  and  even  the  cir^ 
cumstance  of  leaving  their  cannon  behind.  He  sent 
a  strong  detachment  to  intercept  them.  But,  the 
sagacity  of  Fletcher  suggesting  suspicion  of  his  guidies^ 
lie  altered  his  route,  and,  by  cover  of  night,  evaded 
the  danger.  The  junction  of  the  two  detacbmentsi 
after  the  defeat  by  Baiilie  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
enemy  a  few  days  before,  struck  alarm  into  the 
Mysorean  camp.  Even  the  European  officers  in  the 
service  of  Hyder  regarded  the  junction  as  a  masterly 
stroke  of  generalship,  intended  for  the  immediate 
attack  of  his  army  both  in  front  and  rear.  Lally 
himself  repaired  to  Hyder,  and  entreated  him  to  save 
his  army  from  destruction  by  a  timely  retreats 
The  resolution  of  Hyder  was  shaken,  till  two  of  his 
spies  arrived,  and  assured  him,  not  only  that  the 
English  army  at  Conjeveram  was  not  in  motion,  but 
that  it  was  making  no  preparation  to  that  effect. 
To  his  European  officers  this  intelligence  appeared 
so  perfectly  incredible,  that  they  concluded  the  iqnes 
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BOOK  V.  to  be  sold,  and  entreated  Hyder  not  to  incur  Iii»  ruin 
**  by  confiding  in  their  report.  Hyder  immediately 
1780.  formed  his  plan.  A  difficult  part  of  the  road  was 
enfiladed  with  concealed  cannon ;  and  large  bodies 
of  the  best  part  of  his  infantry  were  placed  in  ambush 
on  either  side ;  a  cloud  of  irregular  cavalry  were  em- 
ployed to  engage  the  attention  of  the  English  main 
army  in  the  direction  of  Conjeveram,  while  Hyder, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  lay  to  watch  the 
attack. 

Colonel  Fletcher  joined  with  his  detachment  at 
half  an  hour  after  six  in  the  mornings  of  the  9th. 
They  reposed  during  the  day ;  and  after  the  parade 
in  the  evenings  Colonel  Baillie  gave  orders  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock, 
the  men  moved  off  toward  the  left  by  way  of  Sub- 
deverim.  The  enemy  began  immediately  to  discharge 
their  rockets ;  but,  from  the  vigilance  of  the  flanking 
parties,  did  little  execution.  A  little  after  ten  o'clock 
several  guns  opened  on  the  rear.  The  detachment 
countermarched,  and  formed  in  line  with  the  front 
toward  Perambaucum.  The  enemy  keeping  up  an 
incessant,  though  not  very  destructive  fire,  and  dis- 
covering no  inclination  to  advance.  Colonel  Baillie 
ordered  his  men  to  face  to  the  right,  and  mardi  into 
an  avenue,  which  they  had  passed  a  few  minutes 
before.  The  enemy's  cannon  began  to  do  great  exe- 
cution ;  when  Baillie  detached  a  captain,  with  five 
companies  of  Sepoys,  to  storm  their  guns.  Though 
a  water-course,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
unfordable,  prevented  this  detachment  from  perform- 
ing the  service  on  which  they  were  commanded,  the 
intelligence  of  their  march,  which  was  immediately 
communicated  to  the  enemy,  threw  their  camp  into 
alarm ;  their  guns  were  heard  drawing  off  towards 
the  English  front,  and  their  noise  and  irregular  firing 
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resembled  those  of  an  army  under  a  sudden  and  dan-  BOOK  T. 
gerous  attack.  A  strong  conviction  ojF  the  necessity  ^"^^'  ^\ 
of  preserving  every  portion  of  the  little  army  with  178O. 
which  the  mighty  host  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  with- 
stood, suggested,  in  all  probability,  both  to  Colondl 
Baillie  and  to  the  General,  a  caution  which  otherwise 
they  would  not^hstve  observed.  For  what  other 
reason  Colonel  !l^aillie  forbore  to  try  the  effect  of  an 
attack  during  the  apparent  confusion  of  the  enemy ; 
or,  for  what  -reason,  unless  a  hope  of  being  supported 
by  the  General  with  an  attack  on  the  opposite  side, 
he  did  not,  when  the  firing  ceased,  endeavour  to  pro- 
4:eed,  but  remained  in  his  position  till  morning,  it  is 
not  easy  to  divine.  During  the  night,  Tippoo,  who 
had  commanded  only  a  detachment  of  the  army  in 
the  preceding  attack,  had  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
his  cannon  to  a  strong  post  on  the  road,  by  which  the 
English  were  obliged  to  pass ;  and  of  sending  to  his 
father  advice,  on  which  he  immediately  acted,  of  the 
advantage  of  supporting  the  attack  with  the  whole  of 
his  army.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Colonel 
Baillie's  detachment  began  to  advance.  A  few  minutes 
after  six  two  guns  opaied  on  their  rear ;  and  large 
bodies  of  horse  appeared  on  their  flanks.  Four  guns, 
which  began  to  do  considerable  execution  on  their 
flanks,  were  successfiilly  stormed ;  and  the  Pagoda  of 
Conjeveram^  the  object  of  their  hopes,  and  the  ter* 
minatioa  of  their  perils  and  labour,  began  to  appear ; 
when  they  were  informed,  that  the  whole  host  oi 
Hyder  was  approaching.  **  Very  well,"  said  Baillie, 
**  we  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  them.'*  And  pre- 
sently after,  upwards  of  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  rockets,  began  to  play  upon 
this  little  army.  Great  confusion  was  produced 
among  the  numerous  followers  of  the  camp,  who  were 
driven  in  upon  the  line;    and  Hyder's  niimerous 
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BOOK  v.cavaby,  supported  by  his  r^^obur  inbntrjr,  i^kL  his 
CjiA».i>.  European  cofps,  bore  upon  every  point  of  attack. 
1780,  Nothing  ever  exceeded  the  steadiness  and  determinar 
tion  With  vrhich  this  handful  of  men  sustained  the 
fury  of  their  enemies.  No  effort  could  break  their 
order ;  while  Sepoys,  as  well  as  Europeans,  repeatedly 
presented  and  recovered  arms,  with  as  much  coolness 
and  regularity,  as  if  they  had  been  exhibiting  on  a 
parade.  Every  attack  of  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
with  vast  slaughter.  Their  courage  began  to  abate ; 
and  even  Hyder  himself  was  perplexed.  A  move- 
ment executed  by  Colonel  Baillie  to  the  right,  a|^- 
rently  with  a  view  to  attack  the  enemy's  guns,  in- 
creased the  terrors  of  Hyder  ^  and  he  consulted  Lally 
on  the  propriety  of  a  retreat :  LaUy  replied,  that  as 
the  main  army  of  the  English  was  probably  advancing 
upon  his  rear,  no  expedient  remained  but  to  break 
through  the  detachment.  When  the  heroic  Inravery 
of  this  little  band  presented  so  fair  a  proq)ect  of 
baflOing  the  host  of  their  assailants,*  two  of  their  tum- 
brils blew  up ;  which  not  only  made  a  large  c^iening 
in  both  lines,  but  at  once  deprived  them  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  overturned  and  disabled  thdr  guns.  Their 
fire  was  now  in  a  great  measure  silenced,  and  their 
lines  were  no  longer  entire;  yet  so  great  was  the 
awe  which  they  inspired,  that  the  enemy  durst  not 
immediately  close,  From  half  after  seven,  when  the 
tumbrils  blew  up,  they  remained  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  cannon  and  rockets,  losing  great  numbers  of 
oificei^  and  tnen,  till  nine  o'clock^  when  Hyder,  with 
his  whole  ahny,  came  round  the  right  flank.  The 
cavalry  charged  in  separate  columns,  while  bodies  of 
infantry,  interspersed  between  them,  poured  in  voUejrs 
of  musketry  with  dreadful  effect.  After  the  sepojrs 
were  almost  all  destroyed.  Colonel  Baillie,  thoi^ 
severely  wounded,  rallied  the  Europeans  who  sur- 
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Tived.  Formiiig  a  square,  apod  gaining  a  little  emi*  book  v. 
neoce,  without  ammunition,  and  almost  all  wounded,  ^'^^'^y 
the  officers  fighting  with  their  swords,  and  the  men  1730^ 
with  their  bayonets,  they  resisted  and  repelled 
thirteen  attacks,  many  of  the  men  when  desperately 
wounded  disdaining  to  receive  quarter,  and  raising 
themselves  from  the  ground  to  receive  the  enemy  on 
their  bayonets.  Though  not  more  than  four  hundred 
men,  they  still  desired  to  be  led  on,  and  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy.  But  Baillie,  despairing  now 
of  being  relieved  by  Munro,  and  wishing,  no  doubt, 
to  spare  the  lives  of  the  brave  men  who  surrounded 
him,  deemed  it  better  to  hold  up  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
enemy  at  first  treated  this  with  contempt.  After- a 
few  minutes,  the  men  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  with  intimation  that  quarter  would  be  given. 
Yet  they  had  no  sooner  surrendered^  than  the  savages 
rushed  upon  them  with  unbridled  fury;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  great  exertions  of  Lally,  Pimoran, 
and  other  French  officers,  who  implored  for  mercy, 
not  a  man  of  them  probably  would  have  been  spared. 
The  gallant  Fletcher  was  among  those  who  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Aboiit  two  hundred  Europeans  were 
taken  prisoners,  reserved  to  the  horrors  of  a  captivity 
more  terrible  than  death.  The  inhuman  treatment 
which  they  received  was  deplored  and  mitigated  by 
the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Hyder,  with  a 
generosity  which  did  honour  to  European  education. 
"  No  pen,"  says  an  eye-witness,  and  a  participator  of 
their  kindness,*  "  can  do  justice  to  the  humanity  of     ^ 


>  See  '<  A  NuTtttiTe  of  the  Captivity  and  Sofferings  of  the  Officers, 
Soldten,  and  Sepoys,  who  fell  into  the  Hands  of  Hyder  Ali,  after  the 
fiatUe  of  Conjeveram,  September  10, 1780;  by  an  Officer  of  Coiooal 
Baillie*6  Detachment.^  It  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  work  entitled, 
*<  Memoirs  of  the  iate  War  in  Asia,'*  puUished  by  Murray,  in  1788. 
N.  B.  Before  reading  the  proof  cf  this  sheet,  I  hare  had  the  ad? antage  of 
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300K  V.  those  gentiemen,  without  whose  assbtanoe,  many  of 
^^^^'  ^'  our  officers  must  have  perished :  But  their  merit  will 
J  790.    live  for  ever  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt 
or  witnessed  their  beneficence." 

Hyder  withdrew  to  Damul,  a  place  about  six  miles 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  next  day  returned 
to  his  camp,  where  he  had  left  the  tents  standing, 
and  ba^age  unmoved,  when  he  marched  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  unfortunate  Baillie.  He  had  acted,  during 
the  whole  of  these  operations,  under  the  greatest 
apprehension  of  the  march  of  Munro  upon  his  rear. 
And  had  not  that  General  been  deterred,  through 
his  total  want  of  intelligence^  and  his  deficiency  in 
the  means  of  subsistence,  from  marching  to  the  sup- 
port of  Baillie ;  had  he  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  while  the  detachment  was   maintaining  its 
heroic  resistance  in  front,  it  is  probable  that  the  army 
of  Hyder  would  have  sustained  a  total  defeat.     On 
returning  to.  Conjeveram,  aft^  intelligence  of  the 
fate  of  the  detachment,  the  General  found  that  the 
provisions,  which  he  had  been  so  unwilling  to  expose, 
amounted  to  barely  one  day's  riee  for  the  troops* 
Concluding  that  he  should  be  immediately  surrounded 
by  Hyder's  cavalry,  and  cut  off  from  all  means  of 
providing  any  further  supply,  he  began   at  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning  to  retreat  to  Chingleput, 
after  throwing  into  a  tank  the  heavy  guns  and  stores 
which  he  could  not  remove.     Hyder,  infoimed  of  all 

perusing  the  account  of  the  same  action  in  the  second  Tolume  (not  jet 
published)  of  Historical  Sketches;  &c.  by  Colonel  Wilks/'  The  acoount 
in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  one  eye-witness.  Colonel  Wilks 
gives  an  account  from  that  of  another,  much  less  fiivourable  to  the  de- 
tachment and  its  commander.  According  to  the  authority  of  Coloael 
Wilks,  a  series  of  military  bhindera,  and  not  much  of  mental  ooiiectedness* 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  leader;  and  uo  little  conftiskm  and  panic  ap> 
peared  among  the  men.  Which  account  are  vre  to  believe  f  V^by  this  i 
that  when  proof  is  balanced,  it  is  always  more  probable  that  men  hare 
acted  like  ordinary  men,  than  that  they  have  noted  like  heroes. 
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the  motions  of  the  English  army,  sent  a  body  of  not  BOOR  v. 
less. than  6000  horse,  who  harassed  continudly  their  ^"^"^-^ 
flanks  and  rear,  wounded  some  of  the  men,  and  cut  1730. 
off  several  vehicles  of  baggage.  Through  several 
difficulties,  they  reached,  about  eleven  at  night,  a 
river,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Chingleput,  so 
deep,  that  the  rear  of  the  army  passed  only  at  nine 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  At  this  place  the 
General  expected  to  find  a  stock  of  provisions ;  but, 
with  all  his  endeavours,  could  hardly  procure  paddy 
for  a  day.  Fortunately  for  Colonel  Cosby,  as  he  was 
about  to  make  a  forced  march  to  Conjeveram,  he 
met  with  one  of  the  fugitive  sepoys  from  Colonel 
Baillie*s  camp,  upon  whose  intelligence  he  proceeded 
to  Chingleput,  and  though  considerably  harassed  by 
the  enemy  on  his  march,  joined  the  army  in  safety 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  Leaving  the  sick,  and 
part  of  the  baggage,  at  Chingleput,  the  whole  army, 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  began 
their  march  for  the  Mount,  at  which  they  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  consternation  and  alarm  of  the  Presidency, 
which  now  trembled  even  for  Madras ;  and  destitute 
as  it  was  not  only  of  provisions  but  supplies  of  every 
kind,  if  Hyder  had  followed  the  English  with  Us 
usual  impetuosity,  and  with  his  whole  army  assailed 
the  place,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  nearly,  if  not  com- 
pletely, he  might  have  involved  the  Camatic  interests 
of  the  nation  in  ruin.  ^ 

On  the  4th  of  September  the  Supreme  Council  in 
Bengal  had  deliberated  upon  the  situation  of  the  Pre- 

1  For  the  original  documents  relative  to  this  irruption,  see  First  R^ 
port,  ut  supra,  with  its  Appendix.  In  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in 
Asia/'  i.  134—168,  besides  the  concomitant  transactions,  is  a  narrative 
of  the  transactiona  of  Baillie's  detachment,  from  the  information  of  an 
officer  who  belonged  to  it.  The  Annual  Register  for  178^  contains  a 
tolerable  account,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Parliamentary  Reports. 
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BOOK  V.  sidency  of  IVIadras,  and  the  propriety  of  adding  to 

^^^^'  ^'  their  peconiary  resources ;  but  as  the  Supreme  Coun- 

i78a    cil  were  still  uncertain  as  to  the  reality  of  Hyder^s 

invasion,  or  the  success  of  the  Presidency  in  raising 

money,  it  was  agreed,  that  proceedings  should  be 

delayed  till  further  intelligence. 

The  Supreme  Council  were  highly  dissatisfied  with 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  Fort  St.  George^  who 
had  not  only  passed  the  severest  strictures  on  their 
policy,  but,  in  the  business  with  Nizam  Ali,  the 
Subahdar,  had  acted  contrary  to  their  declared  incli- 
nations, and  even  commands.  The  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, offended  with  the  interference  of  the  Supreme 
Council  in  their  negotiation  with  the  Subahdar,  and 
with*  their  own  envoy,  Mr.  Holland,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  that  interference,  resolved  that  he  should  be 
recalled.  The  Supreme  Council,  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  that  resolution  by  Mr.  Holland,  and 
apprehending  a  greater  estrangement  of  the  mind  of 
the  Nizam  by  so  abrupt  a  conclusion  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  Com'pany,  came  to  an  opinion, 
on  the  14th  February,  1780,  that  advantage  would 
arise  from  appointing  a  person  to  represent  themselves 
at  the  Nizam's  court ;  and  to  obviate  the  appearance 
of  disunion  between  the  Presidencies,  they  made 
application  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Madras, 
whose  servant  Mr.  Holland  more  immediately  was, 
for  their  permission  to  vest  that  gentleman  with  the 
office ;  and  in  the  mean  time  directed  him  to  remain 
with  the  Nizam  till  .the  answer  of  the  Presidency 
was  obtained.  The  offended  minds  of  the  Presidency, 
not  satisfied  with  the  recall  of  Mr.  Holland,  which 
had  not  produced  an  immediate  effect,  suspended 
him  from  their  service.  The  Supreme  Council^  now 
freed  from  their  delicacy  in  employing  the  servant 
of  another  Presidency,  appointed  Mr.  Holland  imuie- 
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to  represent  them  at  the  court  of  the  Subah-  boor  v. 
dar.     They  transmitted  abo  their  commands  to  the  ^^^^'  ^' 
Governor  and  Council  of  Madras^  under  date  the    17^. 
ISth  of  June,  1 7B0,  to  make  restitution  of  the  Cir- 
jcar  of  Guntoor.     No  step  however  had  as  yet  been 
taken  in  the  execution  of  that  measure  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras :   and  this   the   Governor-General 
represented,  as  a  conduct  which  demanded  the  most 
serious  consideration,  and  the  decided  interposition 
of  the  Sovereign  Board.  ^ 

On  the  SI5lh,  however,  of  the  same  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when  intelligence  had  arrived  not  only  of 
the  actual  invasion  of  Hyder,  but  of  the  discomfitui*e 
of  Baillie,  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  to  the  vicinity 
of  Madras,  with  the  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the 
Presidency,  and  the  general  havoc  of  the  province 
by  a  barbarous  foe,  the  Governor-General,  regarding 
only  the  means  of  recovering  the  blow,  and  meeting 
the  exigency  with  a  clear  judgment  and  a  resolute 
mind,  proposed,  that  aU  the  faculties  of  their  govern- 
ment  should  be  exerted,  to  re-establish  the  power  of 
the  Company  on  the  coast.  He  moved  that  the  sum 
of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  large  detadiment  c^ 
European  infantry  and  artillery  should  immediately 
be  sent  to  the  lelief  of  Madras :  he  also  moved  that 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  should  be  requested  to  take  upon 
himself,  as  alone  sufficient,  the  task  of  recovering 
the  honour  and  authority  of  the  British  arms  t  and 
recommended  that  an  offer  of  peace  should  be  made 
without  delay  to  the  Mahratta  state.  Upon  the 
joint  consideration,  first,  of  the  indigence  and  dangers 
of  the  Bengal  government;  secondly,  of  the  proba* 
bility  of  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  resources  which 

I  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy. 
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BOOK  V.  that  governnient  still  possesged,  Mr.  Francis  objected 
^^^^'  ^'  to  the  magnitude  of  the  supply,  and  would  have  sent 
1780.  only  one  half  of  the  money  and  none  of  the  troops, 
while  peace,  he  said,  should  be  concluded  with  the 
Mahrattas  on  any  terms  which  they  would  accept. 
It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  not  the 
government  oi  Madras,  in  whom  confidence  coald 
not  be  wisely  reposed^  should  have  the  sole  power 
over  the  money  which  was  supplied :  it  was  resdved, 
that  the  strong  measure  should  be  taken  of  suspend- 
ing the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  'George,  for  his  neglect 
of  their  commands  in  not  restoring  the  Circar  of 
Guntoor:  and  on  the  13th  of  October,  Sur  Eyre 
Coote  sailed  from  Calcutta,  with  a  battalion  of  Eu- 
ropean infantry  consisting  of  830  men  ;  two  companies 
of  artillery  consisting  of  200  men,  with  their  comple- 
ment of  630  Lascars,  and  between  forty  and  fifty  gen- 
tlemen volunteers.  The  prejudices  of  the  Sepoys 
rendered  it  hazardous  to  attempt  to  send  them  by 
sea ;  and  till  the  waters  abated,  which  in  the  rainy 
season  covered  the  low  lands  on  the  coast,  it  was 
^not  practicable  for  them  to  proceed  by  land.  The 
intention,  indeed,  was  entertained  of  sending  by  land 
four  or  five  battalions  in  the  course  of  the  next  or  the 
ensuing  month,  but  to  that  proceeding  another  diffi- 
culty was  opposed.  Moodajee  Bonslah»  the  Regent 
of  Berar,  after  showing  a  great  readiness  to  meet 
the  proposal  of  an  alliance  with  the  English,  had 
afterwards  temporised;  and,  though  he  afforded  Colo- 
nel Goddard  a  safe  passage  through  his  dominions, 
declined  all  co-operation  by  means  of  his  troops,  and 
even  evaded  a  renewal  of  the  negotiation.  When  the 
disaffection  of  Nizam  AH  towards  the  English  was 
increased,  that  chieftain  united  his  councils  with  the 
Poonah  rulers,  and  with  Hyder  Ali,  for  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  resentments ;  and  they  joined  in 
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threatening  the  Regent  of  Berar,  if  he  afforded  assist-  book  v. 
ance  to  the  Engfish.  The  Regent  distrusted  his  means  ^°^'^'  ^' 
of  resistance,  and  dared  not  to  form  the  interdicted  1730* 
conjunction :  Nizam  and  the  Poonah  chiefe  even  in- 
sisted that  he  should  send  an  army  to  invade  and 
ravage  Bengal,  and  he  was  afraid  to  resist  the  com- 
mand :  as  he  had  no  intention  however  to  bring  upon 
himself  the  resentment  of  the  English,  he  commu-* 
nicated  to  the  Governor-General  intelligence  of  the 
constraint  under  which  he  acted;  and,  though  he 
sent  into  Cuttack  an  army  of  80,000  horse,  under 
his  son  Chimnajee  Bonslah,  he  promised  to  contrive, 
by  means  of  delay,  that  it  should  not  reach  the  bor« 
ders  of  Bengal  till  the  season  of  action  was  over, 
and  the  rains  begun.  When  it  did  arrive,  which 
was  early  in  June,  1780,  it  was  in  such  distress  Tor 
want  of  provisions,  as  to  find  a  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  Bengal  government  for  aid.  The  policy  of 
preserving,  if  possible,  the  relations  of  amity  with 
the  state  of  Berar,  as  well  as  the  motive  of  making 
a  suitable  return  for  the  accommodations  afforded  to 
Colonel  Gk)ddard  on  his  march,  disposed  the  govern- 
ment to  comply '  with  its  request.  The  army  of 
Chimnajee  Bonslah  was  in  want  of  money  no  less 
than  provisions;  and  on  the  Slst  of  September,  an 
urgent  request  was  tendered  for  a  pecuniary  accom- 
modation, which  the  Governor-General  privately, 
and  without  communication  with  his  Council,  in  part 
supplied ;  at  the  same  time  intimating,  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  recall  of  that  army  from  Cuttack, 
or  its  junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Company,  to 
enable  him  to  propose  a  public  gratuity  better  pro- 
portioned to  its  wants.  It  might  in  these  circum- 
stances be  presumed,  that  Chimnajee  Bonslah  would 
not  hinder  an  English  detachment  to  pass  through  Cut- 
tack for  Madras ;  but  evil  intentions  on  his  part  were  , 
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BOOK  v.8tiD  very  possible ;  on  that  of  Nizam  Alt  somMlBiig 
^*^'  ^*  moaee  than  possiUe ;  the  hazard  of  a  march  by  the 
1780.    countries  which  they  occupied  was  therefinie  prop<v« 
tionally  great.* 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with  a  passage  fortunately  ex^ 
peditious,  landed  at  Madras  on  the  5th  of  November, 
and  took  his  seat  in  Council  on  the  7th.  He  had 
been  appointed  bearer  of  the  decree  by  whidi  the 
Supreme  Council  suspended  the  Governor  of  Fort 
St  George,  and  this  document  he  now  produced. 
The  Governor  not  only  denied  the  competence  of  the 
Supreme  Board  to  exercise  the  authority  which  they 
now  assumed ;  but  declared  their  decision  precipitate 
and  unjust,  no  contumacy  appearing  in  his  ccmduct 
to  merit  the  punishdient,  which  they  arrogated  to 
themsdves  unwarrantably  the  power  to  inflict.  The 
majority  of  the  Coundl  however  recognised  the  sus* 
pension ;  and  the  senior  member  of  the  Council  sue- 
ceeded  to  the  chair. 

During  the  interval  between   the  retreat  of  Sir 
Hector  Munro  to  the  Mount,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  with  the  Bengal  supplies,  the 
Presidency  at  Madras  had  in  vain  importuned  the 
Nabob   for    means    which  he  had  not    to  bestow. 
They  appointed  Colonel  Brathwaite  to  the  command 
in  Tanjore ;  and,  recommending  that  a  body  of  ca* 
valry  should  be  raised  in  that  country,  demanded  the 
assistance  of  the  Rajah  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as 
for   provisions    to    the  troops.     They   made   resti* 
tution  at  last  of  the  Guntoor  Circar ;  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  letter  to  the  Nizam,  in  which  they 
advertised  him  of  the  compliance  they  had  yielded 
to  his  desires ;  made  apology  for  delay  in  paying  the 

>  First  Report,  ut  supra,   and  Appendix,  No.  17;  Sixth  Report, 
ditto,  p.  99,  and  Appendix,  No.  294  to  30^. 
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pesfactish^  and  promised  regularity,  when  tibe  removal  book  v. 
of  the  present  troubles  should  place  it  more  in  their  ^"^''  ^' 
power.  Partly  the  poverty  and  weakness  of  this  ngo. 
Prince,  partly  his  jealousy  of  Hyder,  and  partly  the 
assurances  which  he  had  received  from  the  Superior 
Government  in  Bengal,  had  as  yet  retained  him 
inactive  during  the  war  which  he  had  been  eager  to 
excite.  The  situation  however  of  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars  was  calculated  to  tempt  his  ambition.  The 
troops,  with  the  exception  of  garrisons  for  the  three 
principal  places,  were  all  recalled ;  but  the  Sepoys  in 
the  Guntoor  Circar  re&sed  to  proceed  by  sea,  and 
were  obliged  to  be  left  at  Ongole,  while  a  mutiny 
was  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  embark  those  at 
Masulipatam  and  Vizigapatam.  At  the  first  of  these 
places,  order  was  restored  by  the  address  of  the  cpm-« 
manding  officer.  At  Vizigapatam,  however,  they 
killed  several  of  their  officers,  plundered  the  place, 
and  went  off,  accompanied  by  fivcjcompanies  of  the 
first  Circar  battalion.  Apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained, that  the  Sepoys  in  the  neighbouring  Circar 
would  follow  their  example ;  and  that  the  Zemindars 
would  deem  the  opportunity  favourable  to  draw  their 
necks  out  of  the  yoke.  Sittaram  R&z,  who  had 
been  vested  with  so  great  a  power  by  the  favour  of 
Governor  Rumbold,  stood  aloof  in  a  manner  whtdbi 
had  the  appearance  of  design.  But  Vizeram  Riz, 
his  brother,  who  had  just  grounds  of  complaint^  zea« 
lously  exerted  himself  to  suppress  and  intercept  the 
mutineers,  who  at  last  laid  down  their  arms,  with 
part  of  their  plunder,  and  dispersed. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Conjeveram,  Hyder 
mardied  to  renew  the  siege  of  Arcot,  defended  by 
about  150  Europeans,  and  a  garrison  of  the  Nabob's 
troops.  In  the  service  of  the  Nabob,  there  was  hard* 
ly  found  a  man  that  was  faithful  to  his  trust.     Dis- 
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BOOK  V.  cord  prevailed  ^between  the  officers  of  the  Nabobs  isA 
^^^^'  ^'  those  of  the  Company  during  the  whole  of  the  siege. 
1780.    The  approaches  of  Hyder  were  carried  on  with  a 
skill  resembling  that  of  the  best  engineers^  and  his 
artillery  was  so  well  served  as  to  dismount  repeatedly 
the  English  guns  upon  the  batteries.     After  a  siege 
of  six  weeks,  the  town  which  surrounded  the  fort 
was  taken  on  the  31st  of  October,  by  assault ;  but 
the  fort  was  strong,  and  still  might  have  defended 
itself  for  a  considerable  time.     The  favour  with 
whidi  Hyder  found  his  cause  regarded  by  the  people 
he  took  care  to  improve,  by  .the  protection  whidh  he 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arcot,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  his  prisoners :  the  applause  of  his  generosity 
easily  passed  from  the  people  without  the  fort  to  the 
peo[de  vrithin :  with  the  Nabob's  officers  he  probably 
corresponded :  the  native  troops  almost  all  deserted ; 
and  the  fort  capitulated  on  the  Sd  of  November. 
The  officer  who  commanded  in  the  fort,  on  the  part 
of  the  Nabob,  he  took  immediately  into  his  service 
and  confidence.     Many  other  of  the  Nabob's  garri- 
sons had'  surrendered,  with  little  or  no  resistance^ 
generally  upon  the  summons  of  Hyder's  horse ;  and 
though  an  excuse  was  furnished,  by  the  condition  in 
which   they  found  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  defence,  nothing  less  than  general  treachery 
^     and  disaffection  seemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
facility  with  which  every  place  was  given  up.     Hy- 
der immediately  supplied  the  forts  with  garrisons, 
repaired  the  works,  and  laid  in  provisions  and  stores. 
He  proceeded  with  great  expedition  to  put  Arcot 
into  the  best  possiUe  state  of  defence.    Every  avenue 
which  led  to  it  from  Madras,  and  from  Madras  to 
the  forts  which  the  Nabob  or  English  still  retamed, 
were  occupied  by  large  detachments  of  his  horse,  and 
when  need  was,  even  by  infantry,  and  fortified  posts. 


Want  of  Resources*  VfjJ 

By  this  means,  the  channel  of  communication,  not  BCKMC  v. 
onlj  for  supply^  but  even  for  intelligence,  was  almost  ^°*^'  ^* 
wholly  cut  oflF.  \*JB0. 

Not  deficient,  either  in  the  virtues  which  inspire 
affection,  or  in  those  which  command  respect.  Sir 
£3nre  Coote,  as  he  was  somewhat  disposed  to  enlarge 
in  praise  of  himself,  so  was  somewhat  apt  to  indulge 
in  complaint  of  others.  In  the  letters,  which  after 
his  arrival  in  Camatic  he  addressed  to  the  Directors 
and  the  ministers  of  the  King,  he  drew  a  picture  in 
the  darkest  odours,  not  only  of  the  weak  and  disas- 
trous condition  into  which  the  country*  was  brought, 
but  of  the  negligence  apd  incapacity,  if  not  the  cw* 
ruption  and  guilt,  of  those  servants  of  the  Company, 
under  whose  management  such  misfortunes  had  ar- 
rived. It  was,  however,  much  more  easy  to  point 
out  what  it  was  desirable  should  have  been  perform-- 
ed,  than,  with  the  defective  revenue  of  the  Presi- 
dency,  to  have  performed  it.  ^  That  Presidency  had 
rq)eatedly  represented  both  to  the  Supreme  Council, 
and  to  the  Directors,  theirs-  utter  incapacity,  through 
want  of  money,  to  make  any  military  exertion ;  and 
by  both  ha^  been  left  to  struggle  with  their  necessi- 
ties. It  was  the  poverty  of  Camatic,  and  the  un- 
willingness of  all  parties  to  act  as  if  they  believed  in 
that  poverty,  much  more,  it  is  probable, .  than  the 
negligence  or  corruption  of  the  government,  which 
produced  the  danger  by  which  all  were  now. alarmed. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  General,  the 
whole  army  with  which  he  had  to  take  the  field 
against  the  numerous  host  of  Hyder,  did  not  exceed 
7000  men,  of  whom  1700  alone  were  Europeans. 

1  See  the  Fourth  Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p.  6,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  distinctly  announced,  by  the  Governor  and  Cooncil, 
09  the  10th  January,  1779,  that  their  resources  were  unequal,  even  to 
their  peace  establishment,  much  more  to  make  any  preparations  for  war* 

VOL.  IV.      '  N 
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BOOK  V.  Having  put  down  in  writing  the  view  which  he  took 
^^'  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  plan  of  hostilities 
1780*  which  it  appeared  to  him  most  adviseaUe  to  piu'sae, 
he  called  a  Council  of  War,  consisting  of  the  three 
general  officers  at  the  Presidency,  Sir  Hector  Monro, 
Lord  Macleod,  and  Brigadier-General  Stuart;  laid 
the  ]mper  before  them,  and  desired  that,  after  the 
most  mature  consideration,  they  would  give  their 
qpinions  upon  it  separately  in  writing.  As  four  of 
the  principal  strong  holds  of  Camatic,  Velore,  Wande* 
wash,  Permacoil,  and  Chingleput,  represented  by  the 
Nabob  as  confaining  considerable  stores,  were  invest- 
ed by  the  enemy,  the  Genei'al  proposed  to  begin  with 
the  operations  necessary  for  their  relief  ^  Not  con- 
tented with  the  sanction  of  the  general  officers,  h^ 
deemed  it  meet,  with  a  condescension  to  which  the 
pride  of  military  knowledge  can  seldom  submit,  to 
communicate  'the  proceedings  of  the  Council  (rf  War 
to  the  Select  Committee,  and  to  desire  their  opinion. 
All  agreed  in  approving  the  plans  of  the  General 
and  r^osing  unbounded  confidence  in  his  (SroctioD. 
As  Wandewash  was  the  place  in  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, the  first  effort  was  directed  iii  its  favour,  Tbe 
probability  that  Hyder  would  not  permit  thenrii  un- 
opposed, to  pass  the  river  PaMr,  it  was  gallantly  and 
generously  observed  by  Monro,  was  a  motive  rather 
to  stimulate  than  repel,  as  the  troops  under  thar 
pireseiift  leader  he  was  confident  would  prevail,  and 
nothing  was,  therefore,  more  desiraUe  than  to  bring 

1  fn  his  representadcNi,  the  General  stated  it  as  a  known  fiict,  tbit 
they  ha4  not  only  Hyder,  but  the  whole  Camatic,  for  enemies;  aoi 
therefore,  not  assistance,  but  obstruction,  to  expect  in  every  part  of  the 
march :  one  of  the  Nabob's  renters  having  endeavoured  to  betray  Vellow 
to  the  enemy,  he  had  ordered  him,  he  said,  into  irons-;  hoping,  ^  diat 
be  reigbc  be  instrumental  to  the  discovery  of  those  dark  designs,  wtiidi 
he  had  long  suspected  to  exist  in  the  court  of  a  native  power,  living  onder 
the  very  walb  of  our  garrison  at  Fort  St.  Geoi^e." 


Arrival  of  a  French  Fleet.  '  17§ 

Myder  to  a  general  action.    On  the  17th  of  January,  BOOK  v. 
1781,  the  army,  under  the  command  of  General  ^^^\.^ 
Coote,  marched  from  the  encampment  at  the  Mount,    nso* 
Hyder  was  struck  with  awe,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
new  commander,  and  the  reinforcements  from  Ben- 
gal.    So  far  from  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Palfir, 
he  abandoned  Wandewash  with  precipitation  as  soon 
as  the  army  approached.     But  this  success  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  fall  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Amboor,  which  commanded  one  of  the  passes  into 
Camatic.     From  Wandewash  the  army  was  on  its 
march  toward  Permacoil,  when  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived by  express,  that  a  French  fleet  had  arrived. 
This  was  an  event  by  which  attention  was  roused- 
The  direction  of  the  march  was  immediately  changed ;     . 
and  the  army,  after  a  few  days,  encamped  on  the  red 
Mils  of  Pondicherry,  with  its  fipont  toward  Arcot. 

Aflter  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  the  inhabitants 
had  been  treated  with  uncommon  forbearance  and 
generosity.  The  fortifications  alone  were  destroyed. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  trade  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  English ;  and  the  officers  to  remain  on 
•their  parole.  Even  upon  the  invasion  of  Hyder,  ' 
when  it  was  entirely  evacuated  by  the  English  troops, 
the  officers  alone  were  sent  to  Madras.  The  flat-* 
tering  p'ospect  of  being  speedily  reinforced  by  their 
cmmtrymen,  of  seeing  themselves  change  places  with 
the  English,  and  of  contributing  something  to  the 
recovery  in  India  of  the  glory  and  power  of  their 
country,  tempted  the  Frenchmen  of  Pondicherry  to 
forget  the  favours  which  they  had  received.  They 
applied  coercion  to  the  English  resident;  enlisted 
sepoys;  and  laid  in  provisions  at  Carangoly.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  made  haste  to  disarm  the  inhabitants,  to 
remove  the  provisions  from  Carangoly,  and  to  destroy* 
the  boats.     The  French  fleet,  consisting  of  seven 
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BOOK  V.  large  ships,  and  four  frigates,  lay  at  anchor  off  Fondi^ 
^^^'  ^'  cherry.  The  English  army  was  closely  followed  by 
1781.  large  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
February  Hyder  passed  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
within  cannon  shot  of  the  EngU^h  camp  :  marchiBg, 
as  was  supposed,  directly  to  Cuddalore.  The  English 
drums  beat  to  arms;  and  while  the  enemy  proceeded 
on  one  of  the  two  roads  which  led  towards  Cuddalore, 
the  English  marched  parallel  with  them  on  the  other, 
and  encamped  on  the  9th  with  their  right  towards 
the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  David,  and  their  left  towards 
.  Cuddalore.  So  feeble  were  the  resources  of  the 
English  Genorsil,  that  he  was  already  reduced  to 
a  few  days'  provisions ;  and  eager  for  a  battle,  as  the 
most  probable  means  of  obtaining  relief.  He  moved 
the  army  on  the  10th  from  the  cover  of  the  guns  of 
Cuddalore,  leaving  the  tents  standing,  and  placed 
himself  in  order  of  battle.  He  informed  the  men,  as 
he  rode  along  the  line,  that  the  very  day  which  he 
wished  for  was  arrived;  and  that  they  would  be 
able  in  a  few  hours  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 
The  Eng^h  remained  for  three  successive  days 
offering  battle  to  the  enemy>  which  he  was  too  cun- 
ning to  accept ;  and  on  the  fourth  returned  to  their 
camp,  with  a  great  increase  of  their  sick,  their  pro* 
visions  almost  exhausted,  the  cattle  on  whi6h  their 
movements  depended  dying  for  want  of  forage,  Hyder 
in  possession  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  an 
enemy's  fleet  upon  the  coast.  The  deepness  of  the 
gloom  was  a  little  dispelled  by  the  sudden  departure 
of  that  fleet,  which,  being  greatly  in  want  of  water 
and  other  necessaries,  and  afraid  of  the  English 
squadron  which  was  shortly  expected  back  from  the 
opposite  coast,  set  sail  on  the  15th  of  February,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  France. 
.    The  inability,  in  the  English  anny,  to  move,  for 
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want  of  provisions  and  equipments,  and  the  policy  of  BOOK  v. 
Hyder  to  avoid  the  hazards  of  a  battle,  prevented  all  ^^^^'  ^' 
operations  of  importance  during  several  months.     In    X781. 
the  mean  time,  Hyder  reduced  the  fortress  of  Thiagar ; 
his  cavalry  over-ran  and  plundered  the  open  country 
of  Tanjore ;  and  Tippoo  Saib,  with  a  large  division 
c^  his  army,  laid  siege  to  Wandewash. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  fleet  returned  with  a  rein* 
forcement  of  troops  from  Bombay.  While  absent 
on  the  western  coast.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  had 
attacked  the  ships  of  Hyder,  in  his  own  ports  of 
Calicut  and-Mangalore ;  and  destroyed  the  rudiments 
of  that  maritime  power  which  it  was  one  of  the  fa. 
vourite  objects  of  his  ambition  to  erect 

The  want  of  bullocks,  which  were  the  draught 
cattle  of  the  army,  rendered  the  movement  even  of 
the  English  artillery  heavy  and  slow.  In  hopes  of 
being  now  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea  while  they 
remained  upon  the  coast,  the  English  proceeded  to 
Porto  Novo  on  the  19th  of  June,  not  only  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy  in  Tanjore  and  the 
neighbouring,  districts,  but  to  yield  protection  to 
Trichinopoly,  against  which,  it  was  evident,  that 
Hyder  was  preparing  to  march.  On  the  18th,  Ge- 
neral Coote  in  person  conducted  a  large  detachment 
to  the  assault  of  the  fortified  Pagoda  of  Chillambram ; 
where  he  was  repulsed  with  very  considerable  loss. 
This  event,  which  the  English  regarded  as  a  heavy 
misfortune,  produced  the  most  favourable  results. 
At  a  time  when  they  could  by  no  means  venture  to 
carry  their  operations  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ; 
when  their  imbecility  was  becoming  dangerously 
visible ;  and  when  they  might  have  been  soon  cooped 
up  within  the  walls  of  Madras,  this  disaster  sufficiently 
•elevated  Hyder,  whose  army  had  increased  with  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  to  hazard  a  battle  for  the  sake 
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BOOK  V.  of  preventing  the  advance  of  the  English  towards 
^°^^'  ^'  Trichinopoly ;  which,  as  holding  in  check  the  southern 
1781.  countries,  was  regarded  by  him  as  an  object  of  great 
importance;  and  against  which  be  was  proportion- 
ally desirous  that  his  operations  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. He  was  dissuaded,  it  is  said,  but  in  vain, 
from  this  rash  design,  by  the  prudence  of  his  eldest 
son  ;  and  advancing  on  the  only  road  by  which  the 
English  could  proceed  to  Cuddalore,  he  took  up  an 
advantageous  position,  which  he  fortified  with  re- 
doubts, while  the  English  were  obtaining  a  few  days' 
provisions  landed  laboriously  through  the  surf. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  the  English 
army  broke  up  the  camp  at  Poilo  Novo,  and  com- 
menced  their  march  with  the  sea  at  a  little  distance 
on  their  right.  To  the  other  difficulties  under  wfaidi 
the  English  General  laboured,  was  added  a  want  of 
intelligence,  partly  from  deficient  arrangements,  but 
chiefly,  it  is  probable,  from  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  diffusion  of  Hyder^s 
horse,  who  seldom  allowed  a  spy  to  return.  After  a 
march  of  about  an  hour,  the  opening  of  an  extensive 
prospect  discovered  a  large  body  of  cavalry  drawn-  up 
on  the  plain.  It  was  necessary  to  detach  from  the 
English  army,  small  as  it  was,  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  for  the  protection,  from  the  enemy's  irre* 
gular  horse,  of  the  baggage  and  the  multitudinous 
followers  of  an  Indian  camp.  The  General  formed 
the  army  in  two  lines,  aiid  advanced  in  order  of 
battle.  A  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  on  the 
cavalry  which  occupied  the  road  before  them.  This 
dispersed  the  cavalry,  and  exposed  to  view  a  line  of 
redoubts,  commanding  the  road,  and  the  enemy  be- 
hind that  line,  extending  on  the  right  and  left  to  a 
greater  distance  on  the  plain  than  the  eye  could  com- 
mand.    The  troops  were  ordered  to  halt ;  and  the 
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firincipa]  officers  were  suminoned  to  council.  The  book  v. 
difficulties  were  almost  insurmountable :  The  sea  en-  ^^^'  ^' 
dosed  them  on  the  right :  ImpracticaUe  sand-banks  n^i. 
on  the  left :  To  advance  directly  upon  the  iire  of  so 
many  batteries  exposed  the  army  to  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  if  not  extermination  :  And  four  days'  pro- 
visions, which'  the  men  carried  upon  their  backs, 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
While  the  Council  deliberated,  an  officer,  walking  to 
a  little  distance,  discovered  a  road  cut  through  the 
sand  hills.  It  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been 
made  by  Hyder  the  preceding  night,  with  a  view  to 
€DaUe  him,  when  the  English  should  be  stwming  the 
batteries  in  front,  to  throw  them  into  confusion  by 
falling  on  tiieir  flank;  when  his  horse  would  rush  from 
behind  the  batteries  and  complete  their  destruction* 
The  army  filed  off  into  the  newly  discovered  r^ad, 
the  sepoys  unharnessing  the  wretched  oxen,  and 
drawing  the  artillery  more  quickly  themselves. 
Hyder  perceived  the  failure  of  his  stratagem,  evar 
dtated  his  works,  and  moved  exactly  pari^l  with 
the  Knglisli  army  t  which,  after  passing  the  'sand 
banks,  turned  and  faced  the  enemy.  A  pause  ensued, 
during  which  the  General  seemed  irresolute,  and  .somrs 
officers  counselled  a  retreat.  Set eral  of  the  men  fell 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  had  been 
removed  witti  great  expedition  from  the  batteries^ 
and  placed  in  the  line.  The  second  line  of  the  Eng- 
liab  army  was  commanded  to  oocupy  some  heights  in 
the  rear.  Hyder,  soon  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  position^  sent  a  (fivision  of  his  army  to  disjkxlge 
them.  The  first  Mne  of  the  English,  led  by  Sir 
Hector  Monro,  now  went  forward  to  the  attack ;  4od 
at  the  sanie  time  another  division  of  the  enemy ;  en- 
depivoured  to  penetrate  between  the  two  \m^  and 
.attack  the  Geileril  in  the  rear.    For  six  hours^  duiiiig 
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BOOK  V.  which  the  contest  lasted,  every  part  of  the  Bngfish 
^^^'  army  was  engaged  to  the  utmost  limit  of  exertion. 
1 781.  The  second  line  upon  the  heights,  skilfully  and  bravely 
commanded  by  General  Stuart,  not  only  repelled  the 
several  attacks  which  were  made  to  force  them  from 
their  advantageous  ground,  but  successfully  resisted 
the  attempt  which  was  made  to  penetrate  between 
the  lines,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  aim  a  stroke  at  the  baggage  towards  the  sea.  The 
first  line  was  thus  left  with  undivided  attention  to 
maintain  their  arduous  conflict  with  the  main  body 
of  Hyder's  army;  where  their  admirable  persever- 
ance at  last  prevailed,  and  driving  before  them  pro* 
miscuously,  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  they  finally 
precipitated  the  enemy  into  a  disorderly  retreat.  Had 
the  English  possessed  cavalry,  and  other  means  of 
active  pursuit,  they  might  have  deprived  Flyder  of 
his  artillery  and  stores ;  and  possibly  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  evacuating  the  province.  Their  loss 
did  not  exceed  400  men ;  and  not  one  officer  of  rank 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  enemy's  prin- 
cipal loss  was  sustained  in  the  first  attack  upon  the 
line  on  the  heights,  the  strength  of  which  they  mis- 
took, and  advanced  with  too  much  confidence  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  rest  %f  the  battle,  they  fought  chiefly 
at  a  distance,  and  with  their  artillery,  which  was 
skilfully  served.  The  consequences  of  this  victory 
were  highly  important.  Hyder  abandoned  his  de- 
signs upon  the  southern  provinces.  Tippoo  raised 
the  siege  of  Wandewash ;  and  both  retired  with  the 
whole  of  their  army  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Aroot. 

The  body  of  native  troops,  which  it  had  been  re- 
solved by  the  government  of  Bengal  to  send  by  land 
to  the  assistance  of  Madras,  was  long  detained  by  the 
negotiations,  carried  on,  as  well  widi  the  Berar  go- 
vernment, as  with  Chimnajee,  the  Commander  of 
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the  army  in  Cuttack.     The  distress  of  that  Com-  BOOK  v. 
Blander  for  money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  the  pro-  ^°^^'  ^' 
posal  of  a  gratuity  of  thirteen,  with  a  loan  of  ten,  lacs    178I. 
of  rupees ;  though  distrust  of  the  English  power,  now 
violently  shaken,  made  his  father  shy  ;  induced  Chim- 
najee  to  engage  for  a  safe  passage  to  the  troops. 
The  detachment  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Pearce ;  and  about  the  end  of  March  ar- 
rived at  Ganjam,  where  it  was  long  detained  by  the 
violence  of  an  infectious  disease.  This,  together  with 
a    great    desevtion    among  the  sepoys,  materially 
weakened  the  battalions ;  and  their  junction  was  not 
effected  with  Coote,  who  had  returned  to  Madras, 
before  the  beginning  of  August. 

The  object  which  more  immediately  engrossed  the 
desires  of  the  English  was  the  recovery  of  Arcot. 
As  the  want  of  provisions  was  the  grand  impediment 
to  that  enterprise,  and  as  the  enemy  were  reported 
to  have  laid  in  great  stores  at  Tripassore,  the  siege  of 
that  place  was  undertaken,  in  hopes  to  supply  the 
army  for  the  siege  of  Arcot.  But  Tripassore,  though 
it  surrendered  after  a  few  days'  resistance,  was  found 
to  contain  H  small  supply  of  provisions.;  and  the  ad- 
vanced parties  of  Hyder*s  army,  who  was  in  full 
inarch  to  its  relief,  appeared  in  sight,  before  the 
English  troops  had  taken  full  possession  of  the  works. 
-Hy^lHiell  back  a  few  miles  to  what  he  reckoned  a 
lucky  spot,  a  strong  position  on  the  very  ground 
where  he  had  defeated  Baillie.  And  the  English 
General,  eager  for  another  battle,  which  might  relieve 
him  from  his  difficulties,  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy 
about  eight  o'dock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th. 
The  position  of  Hyder  gave  him  great  advantages, 
while  his  guns  bore  upon  the  approaching  army,  and 
the  advance  was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  a 
number  of  water-courses  cutting  the  ground.  The 
second  line  of  the  English  army,  consisting  of  two 
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BOOK  V.  brigades,  were  directed  to  occupy  a  situation  of  some 
Cbap.  y  strength  on  the  left,  while  the  first  line,  consisting  of 
1791.    three  brigades,  formed  in  face  of  six  or  eight  camigii, 
which  they  were  commanded  to  storm.    No  sooner 
had  they  pushed  through  some  intervening  under- 
wood, than  they  found  the  guns .  removed  firom  the 
front,  and  beginning  to  fire  upon  both  their  flsoks; 
while  at  the  same  instant  a  tremendous  cannosade 
opened  on  the  second  line.     Sir  Hector  Munro,  who 
commanded  the  first  line,  was  ordered  to  join  the 
second,  which  could  hardly  maintain  its  groond. 
The  two  lines  having  closed,  and  presenting  the  same 
front,  were  commanded  to  advance  on  the  enemj's 
artillery.      The  intervening  ground   was  not  oily 
difficult  but  impracticable;  where  the  army  stood, 
some  protection  vi^as  derived  from  a  long  avenue  of 
trees.     This  was  observed  by  the  whole  line;  and 
-     Sir  Hecto  Munro  pointed  it  out  to  the  GeneraL 
*^  You  talk  to  me.  Sir,  when  you  should  be  doing 
your  duty.*"     The  army  accordingly  lulvaneed;  the 
men  began  to  drop  very  fast;  apd  grew  impatiettt   A 
tumbril  blew  up,  the  second  in  the  course  of  the  day* 
At  an  impassable  difficulty,  the  army  oame  to  a  stand, 
and  impatient^,  waited  fbr  orders*     None  arrived. 
Sir  Hector  Munro,  seated  sullenly  by  the  only  tree 
that  was  in  the  plain,  refused  to  issue  a  single  com- 
mand.    The  bsitalions,  opening  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  way  to  tiie  enemy's  shot,  had  fallen  into  dus- 
ters, and  become  noisy.     The  second  line  broke  into 
great  confusion.  •   Two  hours  did  the  army  remain  in 
this  perilous    situation^  in   which  had  they   been 
vigorously  charged    hy  the  enemy's  cavally,  they 
could  scarcely  have  avoided  a  total  defeat*    It  '^ 
probable  that  Hyder's  experience  had  rendered  it 
difficult  for  himf  to  conceive  that  the  Englisfa  were 
in  a  state  of  confusion.     Night  advands^,  he  ordered 
his  guns  to.])e(4Eawa  ofi  ;  and  the. English  relumed 
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to  the  strong  ground  which  the  second  Ime  originally  book  v. 
occupied.  A  conference  was  held  among  the  prin-  ^"^'''  ^ 
opal  ofBcers,  when  the  impossibility  of  remaining,  nsu 
and  the  danger  of  advancing,  being  apparent  to  all, 
one  gentleman,  in  expressing  his  sentiments  made 
use  of  the  word  retreat.  The.  General  immediately 
swore,  he  had  never  retreated  in  his  life.  He  added, 
that  he  would  permit  the  army  to  fall  back.  Spies 
came  in  with  intelligence  that  Hyder  was  preparing 
to  attack  the  English  army  between  midnight  and 
break  of  day.  The  troops  in  consequence  were  or- 
dered to  pass  the  night  under  arms  in  fihont  of  the 
camp.  The  report  was  false,  artfully  given  out  by 
Hyder,  to  cover  his  intention  of  removing  in  the 
night,  to  a  place  more  secure  from  surprise.  The 
next  day  the  English  buried  their  dead,  and  collected 
the  wounded ;  when,  being  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle,  they  fired  the  guns  in  token  of  victory.  They 
now  marched  back  to  Tripassore;  when  Hyder, 
calling  the  march  a  retreat,  proclaimed  a  victory, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  to  the  nations  of  In4i6. 

The  Ei^Ksh  suffered  considerably  more  in  tfaki  than 
IB  the  previous  action ;  and  the  enemy  less.  Of  the 
privates  not  less  than  600  were  lost  to  the  service* 
Several  officers  of  distinction  were  wounded,  and 
some  were  killed. 

Affairs  were  now  in  great  extremity.  The  mo- 
ment seemed  approaching  when  the  army  would  be 
constrained  to  quit  the  field  for  want  of  provisions : 
Madras  itself  was  threatened  with  famine:  The  fert 
of  Velore  was  so  exhausted  of  provisioDs,  tiiat  it 
could  not  hdd  out  beyond  a  short  time  longer ;  and 
the  fiite  of  Camatic  in  a  great  measure  depended  on 
the  fort  of  Velore.  The  greatest  exertions  wei^ 
made  to  enable  the  army  to  march  to  its  relief:  'Mar 
draa  was  for  that  purpose  actually  exhausted  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.    The  eaemy  weie  eneMsped  at 
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BOOK  V.  the  pass  of  Sholingur  on  the  road  to  Velore ;  to  whid/ 
Chap.  5.  ^^^  English  came  up  on  the  27th  of  September.'*  ""J^ 
1781.  strong  body  was  detached,  in  order  to  occupy  a  lisiftg 
ground  to  the  left  of  the  enemy's  encampment,  while 
the  main  army  advanced  in  a  single  line  upon  their 
front;  Hyder  from  his  former  experience,  had  con- 
cluded that  Sir  Eyre  Coote  would  keep  the  whole  of 
h^s  troops  together ;  and  had  only  provided  against,  a 
direct  movement  on  his  line.  His  good  sense  msd& 
him  resolve  not  to  change  the  disposition  of  his  rude 
and  unwieldy  mass  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  and  his 
only  effort  was.  to  draw  it  out  of  the  field.  He  en^ 
deavoured  to  alarm  the  detached  portion  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  army  with  a  feint ;  while,  after  a  short  firing,  his 
guns  were  hurried  off.  His  horse  during  these  opie- 
rations  stood  the  fire  of  the  English  cannon,  and 
suffered  severely.  Before  he  could  extricate  himself, 
and  before  night  came  to  his  aid,  he  had  sustained  a 
considerable  loss,  with  the  power  of  inflicting  only  a 
trifling  injury  in  return. . 

The  English  were  in  no  condition  to  press  upon 
the  foe.  In  the  minor  operations  which  succeeded, 
as  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  was,  the  extraordinary 
promptitude  and  correctness  of  Hyder*s  inteUBgenoe, 
who  had  notice  of  almost  every  attempt,  even  to  sur- 
prise the  smallest  convoy,  and  in  this  important  re^ 
spect,  the  no  less  remarkable  deficiency  of  the  Eng- 
lish.  On  the  S6th  of  .October,  the  G^ieral  removed 
his  camp  to  the  nei^bourhood  of  Palipett,  where  he 
obtained  a  quantity  of  rice.  With  this  he  aflbrded 
Velore  a  temporary  supply ;  and  was  even  encouraged 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Chittore.  That  place,  not 
being  provided  for  defence,  capitulated  in  two  days ; 
while  Hyder,  obliged  to  humour  his  army,  was  un- 
able to  obstruct  these  operations.  The  month  of 
November  .was  now  arrived,  and  every  thing  an* 
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HDUBOed  the  falling  of  the  monsoon  floods,  when  the  book  v. 
risjfi]^  o£  the  rivera,  and  the  softening  of  the  roads,  ^^^^'^' 
Woul^^make  the  return  of  the  English  army  ex-  nsh 
tiewin^  ^flS^ult ;  so  far,  too,  from  being  supplied 
with  suHsisteiioe,  the  army  continued  in  a  state  of 
vrant ;  yet  th0t  Qeneral  lingered  where  he  was,  ap- 
parently absorbed  hi-hjs  own  chagrin.  He  was  sum- 
moned from  his  reveries  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  by  intelligence  of  an  attack  upon  Palipett 
and  Tripasore.  The  rains  fell  upon  him  during  his 
Bdarch :  In  the  space  of  a  few  dfiys  the  roads  became 
so  dgep,  that  one  elephant,  three  camels,  a  great 
number  of  bullocks,  carriages,  and  horses,  were  left 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  mud :  And  the  Polar 
was  just  fordable  when  he  passed  it  on  the  21st. 
On  his  approach,  however,  the  enemy  abandoned 
both  Palipett  and  Tripasore :  And  after  encamping 
a  few  days  on  the  Coccalore  plain,  above  Tripasore^ 
he  {daced  the  troops  in  cantonments;  having  lost  , 
one  third  of  the  force  with  which,  after  his  junction 
with  Colonel  Pearce,  he  marched  in  August  firom 
the  Mount.^ 

At  the  Presidency,  changes  of  more  than  ordinary 
Importance  had  taken  place  during  this  campaign. 

1  For  the  materials  of  this  war  with  Hyder,  up  to  the  present  date, 
the  most  important  sources  are  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Sixth  Re- 
ports of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  in  1781.  Of  the  military  transactioDS, 
narratives  of  considerable  valae  are  to  be  found  in  the  Annaal  Register; 
Kobson's  Life  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and  the  publication  entitled,  Memoirs  of  the 
late  War  in  Asia.  For  part  of  this  campaign,  see  also  Barrow's  Life  of 
Lord  Macartney.  To  the  paf^es  of  Colonel  Wilks,  I  can  now  only  refer, 
not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  avaihng  myself  of  his  lights,  till  what 
I  had  written  could  not  be  conveniently  altered.  Where  my  facts  stand 
upon  the  authority  of  public  records,  1  conceive,  in  the  few  instances  in 
ivhich  we  difier,  that  I  approximate  to  the  truth  more  nearly  than  he* 
To  my  other  authorities  I  should  have  preferred  him ;  though  it  is  a 
grievous  defect,  that  he  so  rarely  tells  us  the  source  from  which  he  de-r  • 
rives  his  information;  and  though  I  repose  no  great  con6dence  in  the 
vague  censures,  and  still  more  vague  eulogies,  in  which  he  has  indulged. 
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BOOK  V.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Camatic  haring  greatly  darned 
Chap.  5.  ^{^^  Company  in  England^  misfortune  pointed 


178I»  sentment  against  the  men  under  whose  superintend 
dence  it  had  arrived ;  and^  according  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  shallow  thought,  a  change  of  rulers,  it  was 
concluded,  would  produce  a  change  of-  resutt&  So 
much  of  misconduct  having  been  imputed  to  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Company,  a  party  appeared  to  be  fiqprm- 
ing  itself,  even  anumg  the  Directors  and  Prc^rietorsb 
who  called  for  an  extension  of  the  field  of  choice ; 
and  represented  it  as  rather  an  advantage,  that  the 
chief  governors  in  India  should  not  be  selected  frofli 
the  servants  of  the  Company.  It  necessarily  fcdiowed 
that  a  party  arose  who  contended  with  equal  zeal  that 
by  the  Company's  servants  the  stations  of  greatest 
power  and  trust  in  India  ought  exclusively  to  be  filled. 
At  a  Court  of  Proprietors,  held  on  the  SOth  of  No- 
vember, 1780,  Mr.  Lushington  moved ;  *•  That  it  be 
recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  a{^int 
forthwith  a  Governor  of  Madras,  and  that  it  be 
earnestly  recommended  to  them  to  appoint  one  of 
their  own  servants  to  fill  that  vacancy.**  It  was  on 
the  other  hand  contended,  that  the Jittest  man,  not  a 
man  of  any  particular  class  or  order,  ought  always  to 
be  sought  for  the  places  on  which  the  interests  of  the 
community  principally  depended ;  and  that  integrity, 
unshaken  by  the  example  of  plunder  and  corraptkNi^ 
a  character  to  lose,  and  consequendy  one  to  save,  by 
shunning  the  offences  of  former  governors;  were  to 
be  considered  as  the  fittest  qualifioilions  in  their  new 
Governor  of  Madras.  The  Court  adjourned  without 
proceeding  to  a  ballot ;  but  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  the  question  was  renewed.  Lord  Macartney, 
who  had  recently  gained  reputation  by  negotiating  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  was  pointed  out  to  the 
chdce  of  the  Company ;  the  advantages  of  a  libertti 
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education,  of  political  ^s[)erience,  acknowledged  ta«  book  v. 
lents  and  honour,  were  placed  in  the  strongest  point  ^°^^-  ^- 
of  view  by  the  one  parly ;  the  benefits  of  local  know«  nsu 
ledge,  and  of  the  motives  to  zeal,  to  industry,  fidelity, 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  afforded  to  the 
whole  line  of  the  Company's  servants  by  the  high 
prizes  of  the  principal  stations  in  the  government  of 
India,  were  amply  displayed  by  the  opposite  party: 
And,  on  a  division,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
»venty<nine  to  sixty  that  new  men  should  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  governors  in  India.  The  Court  of 
Directors  were  guided  by  similar  views;  and  on 
the  14th  of  December  Lord  Macartney  was  nomi- 
nated Governor  and  President  of  Fort  St  Geoi^e» 
After  a  passage  of  four  months,  he  landed  at  Madras 
on  the  2Sd  of  June,  1781,  and  then  first  obtained  in- 
telligence that  the  country  was  invaded. 

He  came  to  his  o&ce^  when  it,  undoi^tedly,  was 
fiUed  with  (Mfficulties  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  The 
jHresence  of  a  new  Governor,  and  of  a  Governor  of 
a  new  description,  as  change  itself  und^,  pain,  is 
counted  a  good,  raised  in  some  degree  the  spirits  of 
the  people.  By  advantage  o{  the  hopes  whidi  were 
thus  inspired,  he  was  enabled  to  borrow  considerable 
sums  of  money.  Having  carried  out  intelligence  of 
the  war  with  the  Dotch,  and  particular  instructions  to 
make  acquisition  of  such  of  their  settlements  as  were 
pkced  within  his  reach,  he  was  eager  to  signalize  his 
arrival  by  the  performance  of  conquests,  which  ac- 
quired an  air  of  impcMrtanoe,  from  the  use,  as  sea* 
ports,  of  which  they  might  prove,  to  Hyder,  or  the 
French.  Within  a  week  of  his  arrival,  Sadras  was 
summoned  and  yielded  without  resistance.  Pulicat 
was  a  place  of  greater  strength,  with  a  corps  in  its 
neighbourhood  of  Hyder's  army.  The  garrison  of 
Fort  St.  George  waa  so  extremely  reduced,  as  to  be 
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BOOK  V.  ill  prepared  to  afford  a  detachment     But  Lord  Ma- 
^"^^'  ^'  cartney  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  militia ;  and 
1781.    Pulicaty  on  condition  of  security  to  private  property, 
was  induced  to  surrender. 

Of  the  annunciation,  which  was  usually  made  to 
the  Princes  of  India,  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  Gover- 
nor, Lord  Macartney  conceived  that  advantage  might 
be  taken,  aided  by  the  recent  battle  of  Porto  Novo, 
and  the  expectation  of  troops  from  Europe,  to  obtun 
the  attention  of  Hyder  to  an  offer  of  peace.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  General  and  Admiral,  an  overture 
was  transmitted,  to  which  the  following  answer  was 
returned,  characteristic  at  once  of  the  cc/iuntry  and  the 
man :  ^*  The  Governors  and  Sirdars  who  enter  into 
treaties,  after  one  or  two  years  return  to  Europe,  and 
their  acts  and  deeds  become  of  no  effect ;  and  fresh 
Governors  and  Sirdars  introduce  new  conversations. 
Prior  to  your  coming,  when  the  Governor  and  Coun* 
dl  of  Madras  had  departed  from  their  treaty  of 
alliance  and  friendship,  I  sent  my  vakeel  to  confer 
witli  them,  and  to  ask  the  reason  for  such  breach  of 
&ith;  the  answer  given  was,  that  they  who  made 
these  conditions  were  gone  to  Europe.  You  write 
that  you  have  come  with  the  sanction  of  the  ELing  and 
Company  to  settle  all  matters ;  which  gives  me  great 
happiness.  You,  Sir,  are  a  man  of  wisdom,  and 
,  '  comprehend  aU  things.  Whatever  you  may  judge 
proper  and  best,  that  you  will  do.  You  mention  that 
troops  have  arrived  and  are  daily  arriving  from  Eu- 
rope ;  of  this  I  havie  not  a  doubt :  I  depend  upon  the 
favour  of  God  for  my  succours.'"  Nor  was  it  with 
Hyder  alone,  that  the  new  Governor  interposed  his 
good  offices  for  the  attainment  of  peace.  A  letter 
signed  by  him,  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  the  commanders  of  the  sea  and  land  forces, 
and  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  a  Member  of  the  Supreme 
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CoUnoit,  was  addressed  to  the  Mahrattasy  in  which  BOOK  v« 
they  offered  themselires  as  guarantees  of  any:  treaty  :^^^^'  ^ 
of  peace  which  taight  be  contracted  between  them    jtbi; 
and  the  GoTemor-General  and  Council  of  Baigal; 
and  dedared  their  willingness  'to  aiccede  to  the  re- 
storation of  Guzerat,  SahettCi  andJBasseitk 

The  principal  settlement  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Cd- 
romandel  coast  was  Negapatnami  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Tanjore.  This»/  Lord  Macarttiey  was 
desirous  of  adding  to  the  rest  of  the  conquests  from 
the  Dutch  immediately  after  his  arrival,  bht  Was 
over-ruled  by  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chie^ 
who  represented  the  importance  of  recovering  Aicot^ 
in  the  first  instance^  and  of  marching  afterwards  td 
the  attack  of  Negapatnami  The  President  was  'eager 
ta  aikil  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  and  ma* 
rineS)  in  his  design  against  Negapotnam ;  assistanoi 
without  wjiich  the. object  could  hardly  be  acconrr 
plished,  and  which  could,  only  be  obtained  while  the 
season  permitted  shipping  to  remain  upon  the^cQasb 
Though  the  Genend  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  being  able  to  attempt  the  recoveiy  of  Arcoti  ^ 
he  continued  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  pro« 
vince,  apparently  disposed  neither  to  march  to  the 
attack  of  Negapatnam,  nor  to  spare  for  that  enters 
prise  any  portion  of  his  troops.  To  Lord  Macartney 
the  attainment  of  the  object  did  not  apgear  to  be  hope* 
less  without  him«  The  intimation^  however,  of  a  de^ 
sign  to  make  the  attempt  brought  bade  from  the  Ge;" 
neral  an  eager  rennndation  of  alhresponsttiility  in  the 
exploit,  a  pretty  confidieBt  prediction  of  disappoint^ 
ment,  and  from  ■■  dtsappointnient^  of  consequences  de^ 
plorable  and  ruinous;  The  Presidcnfit  dedared  that« 
convinced  as  he  was  of  the  propriety  and  hence  ob« 
ligation  of  the  enterprise,  he  would  not  shiink  from 
the  responsibility.    To  avoid  interierence  with  tkt 
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BOOK  V,  Genaral  not  a  man  was  taken  firom  his  army*  Co* 
^^^*  ^'  lonel  Brathwaite,  who  commanded  in  Taiyore^  and 
1781.  lA  whom  the  President  cpmplaine4  that  he  found  not 
all  the  alacrity  which  oould  have  been  desired^  wa» 
directed  with  his  tnx^  to  aid  in  the  attack.  Tbe 
choice  of  a  leader,  too,  was  involved  in  difficulties. 
After  the  afiront  received  by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  in  ^ 
tiie  battle  of  the  27th  of  August,  he  retired  as  soon 
as  possible  from  the  army  commanded  by  General 
Coote,  under  whom  he  served  not  again,  and  re* 
main^  at  the  Presidency  recmitii^  his  health.  It 
was  to  him  that,  in  etiguette,  the  command  of  the 
expedition  belonged ;  hitt  Mr.  Sadlier,  with  .whom 
he  had  the  violent  dispute,  was  now  a  member  lo^lj^ie 
Select  Committee ;  and  he  refiise^  isf^  serve 
orders  or  directions  in  which  that^g^ntleman 
have  any  concern.  The  scnifdes  of  iht  Gen«al  m^ 
a  dbntrast  in  the  libferality  of  the  Comny^ttee ;  who 
collsented!^   that    he    shoukL,  receive    his 


instructions  from  the  ^reaS^^^l^tUt^  -^d  the 
Pre^dent,  with  the  Admiral  of  the  fTe!^  was  >eia- 
^owj^ed.to  form  whatever  arangpunents  \h)e  enter- 
pme  should  require.  On  the  21st  of  October  the 
s^nien  and  marines  were  landed  from  the  ships :  on 
Ike  SOth  the  lines  a^d  redoubts  were  attacked  and 
carried :  on  the  3d  of  November  ground  was  opoaed 
against  the  north  &ce  of  the  fort,  and  the  approaches 
were  pushed  on  with  great  rapidity :  the  Governor 
was  summoned  on  the  6th,  after  a  battery  of  teaa 
eighteen-pounders  was  ready  to  open  within  fhrse 
bundled  paces  of  the  walls  t  he  refused  to  surrender ; 
but  on  tfafe  12th,  after  making  two.  desperate  sfallies, 
and  after  one  of  tbe  bastions  had  suffered  from  a  to^ 
midaUe  breaching  battery,  iie  offared  to  accept,  and 
received,  terms  of  honourable  capitulation.  The 
amount  of  troops  whoii^tfrcndcred  was  6,551,  coo* 
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siderablj  greater  than  that  of  the  besiegiH^  tatUji  BOOK  v< 
A  large  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  together  with  a  ^^^'  \ 
doable  investment  of  goods,  no  ships  having  arrived  i782. 
from  Holland  for  the  investment  of  that  or  the  pre* 
ceding,  jear,  was  found  in  the  place.  With  Nega^ 
patnam  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  that 
coast  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  and  the 
troops  of  Hyder  began  immediately  to  evacuate  the 
forts  which  they  had  occupied  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tanjore.  A  body  i^  500  men  were  put  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  sailed  from  Negapatnam  on  the  Sd 
of  Jtouary,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Trin- 
comalee,  a  celebrated  Dutch  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  It  arrived  before  the  place  on  the  4th» 
and  on  the  lltfa  the  best  of  the  two  forta  which  de- 
fended Trincomalee  was  taken  by  storm.^ 

The  deplorable  indigence  <^  the  Presidency ;  the 
feebleness  of  military  operations  unsuj^rted  by 
fiinds;  the  povrar  of  the  enemy,  and  the  diminished  ^ 
pirespect  of  supplies  from  Bengal,  presented  to  the 
eyea  of  Lord  Macartney  a  scene  t>f  difficulties,  from 
iF^ch  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dfs^iover  any  source 
of  relief.  Partidpating  in  the  general  aversion  to 
believe  that  the  Nabob  was  nol  less  eichausted  than 
the .  Company,  and  representing  to  that  chief  how 
great  the  interest  which  he,  no  less  than  the  Com* 
paay,  had,  in  the  expulsion  of  so  dangerous  a  conunon 
foe,  the  President,  at  an  early  period  of  his  admi- . 
nistration,  renewed  the  importunities  of  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  a  pecuniary  supply.  The 
Bengal  government,  by  their  letters,  had  already 
given  a  sanction  to  strong  measures  of  coercion ;  de^ 
daring  that,  while  every  part  of  the  Nabob's  domi- 
nions, except  the  part  retained  by  the  English  troops, 

>  Some  Acooant  of  the  Public  life  of  the  Igarl  of  Macartney^  by  Joba 
Barrowy  F.  R.S.  i.  (17—109 ;  Annual  Register  for  1789. 
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BOOR  V.  was  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  and  could  only 
Chap.  5,  1^  ^inrested  from  it  by  thdr  ex^ertions,  the  Nabob 
i78S«    could  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  country ;  and  that  such  a  combination  of  circum* 
stances  not  only  justified,  but  required,  the  immediate 
^signment  of  all  his  revenues,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.'     The  President,  expresang  his  desire 
to  avoid  this  extremity,  offered  to  accept  a  few  lacs 
of  pagodas  as  a  temporary  supply.    Thb  pressure 
upon  the  inability  of  Ike  Nabob  drew  from  him  lan- 
guage of  asperity  and  recrimination;  and  when  im« 
portunately  urged,  he  at  last  dedare^^  that  his  fiititre 
contributions  were  defined,  by  a  treaty,  which  he 
had  just  conduded  with  the  government  of  Bengal. 
The  declaration,  though  it  justly  surprised  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  of  Madras,  was  not  at  variance 
wi1ih;the  &ct    The  Nabob,  who  had  tried  the  effect 
of  a^  i^ncy  in  Engird,  both  on  the  legislative  and 
executive  bnmidies  of  the  govemmoit,  was  advised 
to  make  trial  of  the  same  expedient  on  the  Conti^cdliiig 
Board.in  India;,  md  in  March,  1781,  he  sent,  on  a 
commission  to  Calcutta,  his  duan  or  treasure^  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Jos^  Sullivan,  a  servant  of  the 
Company^  whom,  widiout  the  consent  of  the  Ptesi- 
dency,  he  had.  appointed  his  agent.    The  object  of 
title  Nabob  was  to  obtain— a  dear  reeogmtkm  of  his 
beii^  tbe  hereditary  sovereign  of  the  Camatic,  not 
subject  to  any  interference  on  the  part  oi  the  Com- 
pany in  the  affairs  of  his  government;  a  promise  of 
exemption  firom  all  pecuniary  demands,  beyond  the 
expense  of  ten  battalions  of  troops,  to  be  employed 
in  his  service ;  an  admission  of  his  right  to  name  his 
sucp^ssor,  in  pursuance  of  his  wish  to  disinherit  his 
ddi^  in  favour  of  his  second  son ;  a  promise  to  add, 

1  Letter  of  GoT.-Geii.  «id  CowKJi,  Feb.  S6^  1781. 
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by  conquest,  certain  districts  possessed  by  fijder  to  BOOK  v. 
his  dominions,  and  to  restore  to  Inm  the  kingdom  pf^"^^*^ 
Tanjore;  and,  finally,  the  assistance  of  the  Com*    i782« 
pany,  in  fonning  a  settlement  with  his  European 
creditors* 

To  this  embassy  the  rulers  of  Bengal  afforded  a 
cordial  reception.  For  the  independence  of  the  gb^ 
vemment  of  tl^  Camatic  Prince,  they  undertook^  in 
general  terms :  His  requisition,  respecting  the  ten 
battalions  and  the  limit  of  his  pecuniary  cmtribu-* 
tions,  was  approved :  His  right  to  appoint  his  success 
sor  they  recognised  as  already  admitted:  The  conquest 
irf  certain  districts  possessed  by  Hyder,  they  declared 
to  D%  as  desirable  on  account  of  the  Oompany's  as  of 
the  Nabob's  interest :  The  restoration  of  Tatijore  they 
informed  him  was  not  placed  within  the  limits  of 
their  authority :  With  regard  to  his  £ur(^)ean  ere* 
dit«»«,  they  proposed,  that  after  the  addition  to  the 
I»incipal  sum  of  all  interest  due  to  the  Slst  of  No- 
vember, 1781,  and  after  a  deduction  of  one^fourth 
firom  all  the  debts  which  might  have  been  transferred 
from  the  original  creditors  by  purchase  or  otherwke. 
Company's  bonds  with  the  usual  interest  should  be 
granted,  and  paid,  according  to  a  proportion  which 
might  be  fixed,  out  of  the  assigned  revenues :  And 
upon  these  conditions  it  was  proposed,  but  not  witb» 
out  his  own  consent,  that  the  Nabob  should  make 
over  aU  the  revenues  of  his  country,  during  the  wiir> 
to  the  Company;  that  his  agents,  in  conjunction 
with  persons  appointed  by  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
St.  George,  should  perform  the  collections ;  and  that 
as  mndi  only  should  be  retained  by  the  Nabob  as 
was  necessary  for  the  disbursements  of  his  family  and 
government.  Not.  only  wa»  this  agreement  trans- 
Boitted  to  Madras,  with  instructions  to  consider  it  ais 
possessing  the  validity  of  a  treaty  ^  but  Mr.  $ulliqMIF 
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BOOK  v.  retimed  with  Gredentaal8»  as  minister  from  the  Gcvcr* 
^^^'^  nor*General  and  Council  of  Bengal  at  the  Court  of 
1762.    the  Nabob. 

Nothing  is  more  pregnant  with  mischief  than  ill- 
worded  and  indefinite  laws ;  and  the  best  legislatuies 
have  as  yet  display^  but  little  of  the  art  of  rendering 
the  language  of  their  enactments  unambiguous  and 
certain.  We  have  ahready  contemplated  the  disputes 
with  the  Presidency  of  Bombay,  occasioned  by  the 
loose  and  imperfect  phraseology  of  the  law  whiefa 
conferred  the  power  of  control  upon  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal.  In  that  instance,  the  Supreme  Council 
w«re  even  rebuked  by  their  masters  for  ourrying  Iheir 
preteqsions  beyorili  the  inffent  V)f  tlie  CoEnpaa^y^d 
that  of  the  law ;  but  on  the  present  cxxrasion  tbej 
W  ^  pushed  their  interference  into  the  most  immediate 
and  important  concerns  of  the  Madras  govenmvoQt; 
inveigled  from  their  service  and  obedienoe  the  servants 
of  that  Presidenicy ;  and  set  up  an  agency  of  their 
own  at  MadrauMrhich  implied  the  suppression  of  the 
chief  powers  crrae  Governor  and  CounciL  Though 
the  character  ofl^rd  Macartney  was  tinged  with 
vanity  as  well'  as  aipdtion,  he  possessed  gr^t  tamper 
and  urbanity;  and  the  Cyovemor  and  Council  of 
Madras,  instead  of  treating  this  new  assumption  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  i^ngal  government  as  an 
injury,  expressed  only  their  apprehensions  that  they 
were  not  free  to  divest  themselves  of  powers,  with 
which  iheir  employers  had  intrusted  them,  andftff 
the  exercise  of  which  they  would  hold  them  respon- 
sible. They  remarked,  that  they  were  thev^sre  at 
liberty  to  consider  the  scheme  of  arrangenrents,  whidi 
had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  Supreme  Board 
as  only  materials  to  aid,  not  as  commands  to  supe^ 
sede  their  judgment;  The  words,  they  observed,  in 
wlljch  tiie  Supreme  Council  had  appeared  to  sanctiiH! 
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fhe  independence  of  the  Nabob,  an  indepeAdenoe  BOOK  v« 
wliich  they  had  received  the  express  and  rebeated  ^'^^'^* 
commands  of  their  employers  to  prevent,  were  ao  ns2. 
acb*Qttly  ambiguous,  as  in  fact  to  evade  the  question, 
and  were  inconvenient  onfy  in  so  far  as  they  tended 
to  inflame  the  pretensions  of  that  troublesome  asso-  \ 
date:  but  as,  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
there  were  certain  departments  in  which  it  was  as- 
sumed as  iKcessary  that  the  Ccmipany's  govemnvent 
diould  take  a  share,  and  yet  those  departments  and 
that  share  remained  totally  undefined,  the  vagueness 
and  ambiguity  of  tiie  'words  of  the  Supreme  Bpard 
left  the  Madras  Presidency,  if  bound  to  obey,  with- 
out any  rule  to  guide  their  proceedings.  The  article 
which  regarded  the  ten  battalions  of  troops  appeared, 
they  said,  to  them,  to  convey  a  power  over  their 
marches  and  operations,  which  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  ever  been  n^t  anxious  to  withhold.  The 
Nabob  had  requested  the  power  of  employing  these 
troops  in  settling  his  country :  The  answer  of  the  Pre- 
sidency is  worthy  of  record:  "  We  wish  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  this  article,  before  we  fjporm  any 
judgment  of  its  propriety :  We  know  not  how  troops 
can  be  properly  said  to  contribute  to  the  settlement 
of  a  country ;  If  it  be  meant  that  he  should  have  the 
Company's  forces  to  enable  him  to  punish  or  extirpate 
any  of  his  tributaries,  and  if  it  be  proper  to  lend  our 
forces  for  such  a  purpose,  should  we  not  plainly  say 
so,  without  reserve  or  ambiguity?''  If  the  Nabob 
was  to  have  the  troops,  in  all  cases,  upon  his  simple 
requisition,  *'  he  might  soon,"  they  add,  ^  require, 
what  he  has  hitherto  in  vain  solicited  from  the  Court 
of  Directors,  the  means  ot  attacking,  contrary  to 
their  express  commands,  the  principal  tributary  Ra- 
jahs wM)  dmm  and  depend  upon  the  protection  both 
of  the  crown  and  the  Company."    If  he  was  only  to 
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BOOK  V.  be  assisted  in  tikose  cases  which  tiie  Presideiit  and 
Chap.  5i  CouujjH  gfcould  approve»  the  clause,  though  void  of 
1782*  meaning,  was  not  exempt  from  mischief,  as  it  tended 
to  raise  **  a  daim,  which,  being  undefined,  would  be 
measured  only  hj  the  wishes  of  the  daimant."  The 
right  of  the  Nabob  to  nominate  his  successor^  or  to 
infringe  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  they  decBned  to 
discuss;  but  affirmed  their  total  ignorance  of  any 
^ch  admission  of  that  right  as  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  appeared  to  assume.  That  the  mode 
which  was  proposed  for  collecting  the  revenues,  by 
the  agents  of  the  Nabob  and  of  the  Company  in  con* 
junction,  was  calculated  to  produce  altercations  be* 
tween  the  difTerent  parties,  and  to  afford  the  agents 
of  the  Ndbob  a  pretence  for  defalcations,  alleging 
obstructions  firom  the  Company's  servants,  experience, 
they  said,  most  fully  evinced.  Whether  the  defect 
proceeded  from  the  want  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Nabob,  or  from  his  inability  to  ensure  the  obe- 
dfience  of  his  collectors,  it  had,  through  them,  been 
fi)und  impossible  to  obtain  the  revenues.  With  re- 
gard to  the  arrangements  in  behalf  of  the  creditors 
of  the  Nabob,  they  were  unwilling  to  wear  the  ap- 
pearance of  opposing  either  the  will  of  the  superior 
Board,'  or  the  interest  of  the  creditors ;  but  they  pro- 
fessed themsdves  ignorant,  whether  the  creditors 
would  regard  the  arrangement  as  advantageous,  or 
the  Directors  would  be  pleased  to  find  the  Company 
pledged  for  bonds  to  so  great  an  amount. 

On  the  point,  however,  of  the  assignment,  the 
situation  of  affairs,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Bengal 
government,  appeared  to  the  President  and  Coundl 
suffident  authority  for  urging  the  Nabob  fordbly  to 
concur  with  their  views.  With  much  negotiation  it 
was  at  last  arranged;  that  the  revenues  of  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Nabob  should  be  transferred  to  the 
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Company  for  a  period  of  five  years  at  least ;  that  of  book  v. 
tiie  proceeds  one  sbcth  part  should  be  reserred  for  the  ^"^'**  ^ 
private  expences .  of  himself  and  his  &mily,  the  re-    n9i. 
mainder  being  placed  to  his  account ;  that  the  col* 
lectors  should  all  be  appointed  by  the  President ;  and 
that  the  Nabob  should  not  interfere.     By  this  deed^ 
which  bore  date  the  8d  of  December,  1781,  the  ix^ 
conveniences  of  a  double  government,  which  by  its 
veiy  nature  engendered  discordance,  negligence,  rapa- 
city, and  profusion,  were  so  far  got  rid  of ;  though 
yet  the  misery  and  weakness  to  which  they  had  con- 
tributed could  not  immediately  be  removed. 

It  was  not  one  spring  alone  of  dissension  which 
distracted  the  government  of  Madras.    The  species 
of  independent  authority  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  General  produced  many  of  the  evils  of  a 
double  government   in  the  Presidency  itself.     The 
General   had    a    susceptibility    of   temper,    which, 
h^htened  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  by  flattery, 
by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  his  want  of 
success^  made  him  take  offence  with  the  levity  and 
hastiness  of  a  child.     The  civil  authority,  deprived, 
in  a  period  of  war,  of  all  share  in  the  military  arrange^o 
mentSy  found  the  business  of  government  withdrawn 
firom  their  hands,  and  themselves  degraded  into  a 
capacity  little  superior  to  that  of  agents  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  army.    The  visible  loss  of  autho* 
rity,  by  weakening  their  influence,  diminished  their 
resources ;  and  persons  were  even  discouraged  firom 
relieving  them  by  loans.     A  situation  like  this  was 
ill  calculated  to  please  a  man  of  Lord  Macartney^s 
rank  and  pretensions.  Aware  of  the  uneasiness  which 
it  was  probable  he  would  feel,  it  was  natural  for  the 
General  to  view  hfm  with  suspicion  from  the  moment 
when  he  arrived.     The  mutual  desire  to  save  appear- 
ances preserved  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  civi« 
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BOOK  V.  Eties,  till  Lord  Macartney  discovered  hi»  design  of 
^^^^'  ^'  attempting  the^conquest  of  Negapatnam  against  the 
1782.  advice  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  GeneraL 
From  that  moment  the  General  gave  way  to  his  sjnrit 
of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint;  r^bsed  to  attend 
the  consultations  of  the  Select  Committee ;  quarrelled 
with  every  measure  that  was  proposed ;  and  even 
wrote  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council  that  he 
suffered  from  interference  with  his  authority,  and, 
unless  he  were  vested  with  power  totally  independent, 
that  he  would  resign  the  command.  Beside  the  loss 
of  their  authority,  and  the  diminution  of  their  power 
over  even  the  sources  of  supply,  the  civil  authorities 
lamented,  that  they  possessed  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  army,  and  that,  from  the  total  dis- 
regard of  economy,  in  which^  notwithstanding  the 
ruinous  poverty  of  the  government,  the  General  in- 
dulged, that  expenditure  was  enornunisly  great.  It 
nevertheless  appears,  that  Lord  Macartney,  aware  of 
the  impcnrtance  not  only  of  united  efforts,  but  of  the 
name  and  influence  of  Cpote,  entertained  not  an  idea 
of  withdrawing  jGrom  him  any  portion  of  that  authority 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted;  and  strove  to 
preserve  his  good  humour  by  studied  forbearance  and 
courtesy.^ 

The  army  had  not  been  many  daysin  cantonments, 
where  they  expected  to  repose  during  the  remainder 

1  In  a  letter  to  a  private  friend,  at  the  time,  his  Lordship  sajs  ;  '^  I 
never  retort  any  sharp  expression  which  may  occur  in  his  letters.  In 
fact,  I  court  him  like  a  mistress,  and  humour  him  like  a  child ;  but  with 
all  this  I  have  a  most  sincere  regard  for  him,  and  honour  him  highlj. 
But  I  am  truly  grieved  at  heart  to  see  a  man  of  his  military  reputation, 
at  his  time  of  life,  made  miserable  by  those  who  ought  to  make  him 
happy,  and  from  a  great  public  character  worked  into  the  little  iostnit 
mentof  private  malignity  and  disappointed  avarice.  All,  however,  has 
been,  and  shall  be,  good  humour,  and  good  breeding,  on  my  part.*  £x« 
tract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Msqiherson,  dated  FortSt.  Gooife, 
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of  the  monsoon,  when  the  fall  of  Chitore  was  an*  book  v. 
Bounced  at  Madras,  and  intelligence  was  received^  ^°^^-^' 
that  for  want  of  proTisions  Yelore  would  not  be  aUe  1782. 
to  hold  out  beyond  the  11th  of  January.  No  exertion 
was  to  be  sparcd  for  the  preservation  of  this  impor« 
tant  place.  The  treasury  was  drained  to  the  last 
pagbda,  to  afford  some  pay  to  the  army,  which  was 
deeply  in  arrear.  But  the  exorbitant  demands  for 
equipment  and  conyeyance  were  the  principal  source 
of  difficulty  and  alarm.  To  carry  ihe  necessaries  of 
thirty-five  days  for  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  the  estimate  of  the  Quarter-Master  was 
85,000  buUocks.  Not  to  speak  of  the  money  wanted 
for  the  purchase,  so  great  a  number  could  not  be  pro« 
cured ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  conceive  how  protection 
could  be  afforded  from  Hyder's  horse  to  a  line  ol^  so^ 
many  nules  as  the  march  of  85,000  buUocks  would 
of  necessity  form.  The  number  of  bullocks  now  in 
store  was  8,000.  With  these  and  3,000  coolies,  or 
porters,  whom  he  could  press,  it  appeared  to  the  Pre* 
sident  that  the  army  might  convey,  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  and  the  urgency  of  the  case  made 
the  General  disposed  to  wave  his  usual  objections. 
Though  with  broken  health,  he  joined  the  army  on 
the  Sd  of  January ;  but  on  the  5th  he  suffered  a 
violent  apoplectic  attack,  and  the  army  halted  at 
Tripasore.  On  the  foUowing  day,  he  was  so  far  re- 
vived as  to  insist  upon  accompanying  the  army,  which 
he  ordei^  to  march.  They  were  within  sight  of 
Yelore  on  the  lOib,  and  dragging  their  guns  through 
a  morass,  which  Hyder  had  suddenly  formed  by  letting 
out  the  waters/  of  a  tank,  when  his  army  was  seen 
advancing  on  the  rear.  Sefore  the  enemy  arrived, 
the  English  had  crossed  the  morass;  when  Hyder 
pontented  himself  with  a  distaiit  cannonade,  and  next 
day  the  supply  was  conducted  safely  to  Yelore*    As 
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WJOKV.theanny  was  returning,  Hyder,  on  the  IStfa.  again 
'  presented  himsdf  cm  the  opposite  side  of  the 


;L788.  but  withdrew  after  a  distant  cannonade.  On  the 
etrening  of  the  15th,  the  enemjr's  camp  was  seen  at  a 
distance ;  and  a  variety  of  movements  took  place  on 
both  aides  on  the  following  day :  After  mutual  dial- 
lenges  however,  and  a  discharge  of  artillery,  the  con* 
tenders  separated,  and  the  English  pursued  thdr 
march  to  the  Mount*  The  General  expressed  a  de* 
feire  of  making  a  voyi^  to  Bengal  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  out  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
alter  his  design.^ 

After  the  capture  of  Mah€,  the  Madras  detach* 
ment  remained  at  Tellicherry,  besieged  by  Hyder^s 
tributary  Nairs.  Eariiy  in  May,  1781,  being  urgently 
'  demanded  for  ibe  defence  of  Camatic,  the  detadi^ 
ment  was  relieved  by  Major  Abnigton,  who  arrived 
with  a  fiorce  from  Bombay.  One  of  Hyder*s  principal 
generals,  with  ja  detachment  from  his  army  which 
greatly  outnumbered  the  garrison,  now  carried  on  a 
vigorous  attack.  The  utmost  efibrts  of  the  besicfped 
were  incessantly  demanded  to  counteract  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy ;  and  the  commander  was  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  Bombay  both  for  provi- 
sions and  troops.  The  answer  declared  the  inability 
of  the  Presidency  to  make  any  further  provision  for 
the  defence  of  Tellicherry,  and  the  resolution  to  whidi 
they  had  been  reluctantly  brought  of  giving  it  up* 
His  military  notions  oi  disgrace,  and  the  still  tnatt 
important  considerations  of  the  cruel  sacrifice  which 
would  thus  be  made  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
people  in  the  place,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  possibility 
of  withdrawing  the  troops^  induced  Major  AlnngtoD 

1  Barrow't  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  i.  109—117;  Wilks's  Historical 
^ketches,  ch.pniu ;  Memoin  of  the  Uto  War  in  Asia,  i/S31— 8$^. 
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taooDwal  the  contents  of  the  letter^  and  to  ranit  a  Boor  v. 
strong  remonstrance  against  the  orda*s  which  he  had  ^^^^'  ^\ 
received.  It  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  a  packet  1783. 
was  immediately  dispatched  from  Bombay  to  assure 
him  of  speedy  support.  The  arrival  of  his  reinforce* 
ments  determined  this  enterprising  (^cer  no  longer 
to  confine  himself  to  operations  of  defence.  Every 
thing  being  prepared  for  a  saUy,  upon  the  signal  of 
the  dodc  striking  twelve,  the  troops  got  under  arms, 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January,  and  at  one  in 
profound  silence  began  to  march.  After  passing  a 
deep  morass,  and  escaping  the  notice  of  the  enemy's 
picquets,  they  stormea  an  advanced  batteiy  at  bi^E»ik 
of  day,  and  forming  the  line  moved  rapidly  towards 
the  camp,  whtti  the  enemy  iQed  in  the  utmost  ccmfu* 
wm^  and  their  leader  was  wounded  and  taken.  Master 
now  of  the  surrounding  <xAintvy,  Major  AUngton 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  pe-establishment,  in  their 
respective  districts,  of  the  vloious  chiefs  whom  Hyder 
had  either  rendered  tributary  or  compdled  to  fly. 
Having,  after  thiis,  demolished  the  enemy's  worb^ 
and  improved  Mm  defences  x>f  the  settlement,  he 
marched  towards  Calicut  On  the  12th  of  February  . 
he  todc  post  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  walls ; 
and  the  next  day,  a  shell  having  fortunately  blown  up 
a  part  of  the  grand- maga^e,  the  garrison,  exposed 
to  an  assault,  immediately  surrendered. 

The  hostilities  of  the  French  and  English  Govan^ 
ments,  not  contented  with  Europe  and  America  aa  a 
field,  at  lasA  invaded  the  two  remaining  quarters  of 
the  globe.  A  squadron  of  five  ships  of  the  line  and 
«ome  frigates,  under  the  conduct  of  M.  de  SuflQrein, 
together  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  was  prepared  at 
Brest  in  the  beginning  of  1781  ;  and  sailed  in  com* 
pany  with  the  grand  fleet  bound  to  the  West  Indies 
under  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  latter  end  of  March. 
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BOOK  V.  About  tile  same  period  a  secret  expedition^  with 
Cbap.5,  y^i^if^  f0f  sQme  time  rumour  had  been  busy,  was 

1782.  prepared  in  England.  The  state  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  Slouth  America,  and  the  rich  prizes  which 
thej  appeared  to  contain,  had  pointed  them  out  as 
the  destined  object  to  the  public  eye.  But  the  war 
with  Holland^  and  the  importance  of  the  conflict  now 
raging  in  India,  communicated  a  different  direction 
to  the  views  of  ministers :  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  effectual  support  of 
the  war  in  India,  became  the  ends,  for  the  accomplish- 

.  ment  of  which  the  enter{»ise  was  planned.  One 
ship  of  seventy-four  guns,  one*  of  sixty-four,  three  of 
fifty,  several  frigates,  a  bomb  vessel,  a  fiie*ahip  and 
some  sloops  of  war,  composed  the  squadron ;  of  whidi 
Commodore  Johnstone,  with  a  reputation  for  dedsum 
and  boldness,  received  the  command.  A  land  foroe^ 
consisting  of  three  new  regiments  of  1,000  men  eadi, 
was  placed  under  the  conduct  of  General  Meadows, 
who  had  purchased  fame  in  the  action  at  St.  Lucia 
with  d'Estaing.  On  the  ISth  of  li^unch*  in  company 
with  the  grand  fl^eet  destined  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
the  armament  sailed  fix>m  SU  Hden's,  and,  including 
several  outward  bound  East  Indiamen,  with  stcnre 
vessels  and  trftusports,  amounted  to  upwards  of  for^ 
sail.  The  secret  however  of  this  expedition  had  not 
been  so  vigilantly  guarded  as  to  escape  the  sagacity 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  The  artnament  under 
Suffi*ein  was  ultimately  destined  to  reinforce  the 
squadron  now  at  the  Isle  of  France ;  and  to  oppose 
the  English  fleet  in  the  Indian  seas.  But  the  par- 
ticular instructions  of  that  oflicer  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  foUoWj  and  counteract  the  expedition  of 
Johnstone,  and  above  all  his  design  upon  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     For  the  $ake  of  water  and  fresh  jnrovi- 

'  sions,  the  English  squadron  put  into  Praya  Bay  in  St. 
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JagOy  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands ;  and  having  book  v. 
no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  cast  their  anchcnrs  as  ^^^-^ 
chancy  or  convenience  directed.     A  considerable  pro-    lyaa. 
portion  both  of  men  and  of  officers,  partly  for  binness* 
partly  £9r  [Measure,  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore ; 
and  the  decks  were  speedily  crowded  with  wafe^t 
casks,  live  stock,  and  other  incumbrances*    On  the 
l6th  of  April,  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
strange  fleet,    auqiected  to    be  French,  was  seen 
coming  round  the  eastern  point  of  the  harbour ;  and 
Saffreio,  separating  from  the  convoy  with  his  five  sail 
of  the  line,  soon  penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.     The  utmost  dispatch  was  employed  in 
getting  the  men  and  officers  on  board,  and  preparing 
the  ships  for  action.   The  French  shii^  ^^^  Hannibal^ 
of  seventy-four  guns,  led  the  van,  and  coming  as  dose 
to  the  English  ships  as  she  was  able,  dropped  her  an- 
chors with  a  resolution  which  excited  a  burst  of  ap« 
plause  from  the  British  tars.     She  was  followai  by  ^ 
the  ship  of  Sufirein,  of  equal  force.  Another  of  ^ty-» 
four  guns  anchored  at  her  stem.    And  the  two  other 
ships,  of  sixty-four  guns  each,  ranged .  thrpHgh  the 
fleet,  firing  on  either  side  as  thejr  proceeded  along.^ 
The  ships  being  extremely  near,  and  the  guns  being 
played  with  unusualfury,mucb  destruction  was  effected 
in  a  little  time.    After  the  abatement  of  the  first  sur« 
prise,  several  of  the  Indiamen  brought  their  guns  to 
bear,  upon  the  enemy  with  good  efiect.     Within  an 
hour^  the  French  ships  at  anchor  liad  sufiered  so 
terribly,  that  the  last  of  the  three,  having  lost  her 
captain,  cut  her  cables  and  began  to  withdraw.  Thud 
deserted  a-stem,  and  despairing  of  success,  Sufirein 
followed  her  example  apd  gave  the  signal  to  retreat. 

*  That  Port  Praya,  belongjog  to  the  Portuguese,  was  a  neutral  harbour 
boC  little  affected  the  delicacy  of  the  French,  though  the  English  observed 
tbe  poDctiUo  of  reseonring  their  £re  till  attacked. 


ft&S  Suffrtin  saves  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

BOOK  V.  The  Hannibal  alone  remained,  a  mark  to  every  sh^ 
Chap.  5-  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^f  which  coukl  be  made 'to  bear  upon  her; 

178S.  ^^  displayed  a  resolution^  which  Inaj  be  compared 
with  the  noblest  examples  of  naval  heroism*  She 
had  lost  her  fofemast  and  bowsprit ;  her  cable  was 
either  cut  or  shot  away ;  in  the  effort  of  hoisting 
more  sail  to  get  out  of  the  fire,  her  main  and  mizen 
masts  went  overboard,  and  she  remained  as  it  were  a 
hulk  upon  the  water.  Sustaining  the  weight  of  a 
dreadful  fire,  to  which,  enfeebled  as  she  was,  her  re- 
turns were  slow  and  ineffectual,  she  yet  jc«ned  the 
rest  of  tl\e  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay ;  and,  being 
towed  off,  erected  Jury  masts,  and  proceeded  with 
the  fleet.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  to 
pursue  was  totally  ineffectual.  They  sustained  not 
any  considerable  loss,  notwithstanding  the  closeness 
of  the  action,  and  the'  crowded  situation  of  the  ships. 
Their  own  steady  and  determined  bravery  counter-* 
acted  the  effects  of  surprise,  and  baffled  the  weO- 
concerted  scheme  of  the  enemy.  They  remained  to 
refit  and  provide  till  the  2d  of  May,  and  on  approadi« 
ing  the  Cape  ascertained  that  Suffrein  had  arrived 
before  them.  Tl^ough  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Suffrein  that  settlement,  then  suf^sed  of  great  im« 
portahce,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  offered  any 
considerable  resistance  to  the  land  and  naval  force 
under  Meadows  and  Johnstone,  it  was  now  accounted 
vain  to  make  on  it  any  attempt.  While  the  French 
fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  False  Bay,  it  appeared  not  to 
the  Commodore  impossible  to  make  prize  of  a  fleet 
^Duteh  East  Indiamen,  in  Saldanha  Bay.  Success 
depended  on  being  able,  by  surprise  and  celerity,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  run  ashore  and  burnt.  The 
end  was  pretty  completely  attained ;  as,  out  of  five 
ships,  four  were  secured.  The  Commodore  in  his 
own  ship,  with  the  prizes  and  most,  of  the  fiigates. 
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to  Europe ;  the  rest,  together  with  the  booh  v. 
troops^  proceeded  to  India.  Sufirein,  Heaving  a  suffi-  ^^^'  ^\ 
dent  garrison  for  the  protection  of  the  Cape,  sailed  i782i 
for  the  island  of  Mauritius ;  where  he  augmented  the 
French  fleet  to  ten  sail  of  the  line,  one  fifty  gun  ship, 
and  several  frigates.  The  English  on  the  Sd  of  Sep- 
tember stopped  at  the  island  of  Joanna,  to  land  and 
recover  the  sick,  who  now  amounted  to^  a  third  part 
both  of  the  seamen  and  soldiers.  They  left  the  is- 
land on  the  24th  of  the  same  month ;  were  becalmed 
from  the  1 1th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  November ; 
at  260  leagues  distance  from  Bombay,  they  were 
carried,  by  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon,  to  the  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix  ;  on  the  26th  of  November  anchored 
in  Mori^at  Bay ;  on  the  6th  of  De(^ember,  the  prin*^ 
dipal  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  General  Meadows 
and  Colonet  FuUarton  with  the  chief  part  df  the 
troops,  proceeded  in  quest  of  Admiral  Hughes ;  the 
remaining  ships,  and  transports  with  part  of  two  re- 
giments, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Humberstoit^ 
Mackenzie,  left  Morabat  on  the  j^h ;  and  arHved  at 
Bombay  on  the  2M  of  January,  1782. 

The  Colonel  remained  only  six  days  at  Bombay,  - 
when  he  re-embarked  the  men,  and  set  sail  for  Ma- 
dras. On  the  9th  of  February,  at  Anjengo,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Ring  of  Travancore,  alarming  in- 
telligence reached  him  from  the  Coromandel  coast ; 
that  Hyder  Ali  had  over-run  the  whole  of  Carnatid 
with  an  immenise  army ;  that  he  threatened  Tanjore^ 
Marawar,  Madura,  and  Tinivelly  with  destruction ; 
that  he  had  circumnrented  and  cut  off  two  British 
£irmies ;  that  dissension^  improvidence,  and  pusillanir^ 
mity  reigned  at  Madras ;  and  that  Fort  St.  George 
itsdf  was  insulted  and  endangered.  To  thes6  states 
ments  was  added  intdiigence,  that  i^e  French  fleet 
were  at  this  time  to  assemble  off  Point  de  Galk  i 
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B0(%  V.  and  that  magazines  for  them  had  for  some  time  been 
^"^'-  ^*  forming  at  Columbo  and  other  ports  in  Ceylon,  He 
1782.  called  a  Council  of  War ;  when  he  came  to  the  deteN 
mination,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  intelligence 
respecting  the  French  fleet,  rather  to  attempt  a  diver- 
sion  on  the  Malabar  side  of  Hyder^s  dominions,  than 
to  incur  the  dumces  of  delay  and  danger  attached  to 
,  the  voyage  round  to  Madras.  He  landed  his*  troops, 
amounting  to  scarcely  a  thousand  men,  at  Calient, 
on  the  18th  of  February,  where  he  joined  Major 
Abington,  and  as  senior  officer  assumed  the  command. 
He  immediately  took  the  field;  proceeded  into 
Hyder's  territories ;  drove  before  him  the  army  which 
was  left  for  the  protection  of  those  parts ;  and  took 
several  forts;  when,  the  monsoon  approaching,  he 
returned  to  Calicut,  and  placed  his  little  army  in  can- 
tonments in  the  month  of  May. 

The  French  fleet,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  fonn- 
ing  part  of  the  armament  which  under  Bussy  was 
destined  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  French  in  India, 
left  the  islands  a  considerable  time  after  the  English 
sailed  from  Joanna ;  and  the  Admiral  dying  on  his 
passage,  the  command  devolved  upon  M.  Sufiiein,  a 
man  of  great  resource,  of  unwearied  enterprise,  and, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  best  naval  commanders 
whom  France  had  ever  produced.  The  English  fleet, 
delayed  and  dispersed  by  the  weather,  incurred  con- 
siderable danger  of  a  very  unseasonable  rencount^* ; 
and  the  Hannibal,  a  fifty  gun  ship,  being  separated 
from  the  rest  in,  a  haze,  unexpectedly  found  herself 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  where,  after  a  fruitless 
though  gallant  resistance,  she  was  taken.  The  French 
fleet  arrived  on  the  Coromandel' coast  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  intercepted  several  vessels  bound  to 
Madras  with  grain.  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  afl^ 
taking  Trincomalee^  was  obliged  on  the  last  day  of 
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Jonuaiy  to  set  sail  for  Madras,  being  in  great  want  book  v. 
of  stores  and  provisions,  his  ships  much  decayed,  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
his  crews  diminished  and  sick.     On  his  arrival  at    1732. 
Madras,  on  the  11th  of  February,  he  learned  that  he 
had  fortunately  escaped  the  French  fleet  already  upon 
the  coast ;  but  still  found  himself  exposed  to  their 
attack  in  an  open  road  with  only  six  ships  of  the  line, 
out  of  condition  from  long  service,  and  almost  destitute 
of  supplies.     By  another  fortunate  chance,  (for  bad 
either  squadron  fallen  in  with  the  French,  the  most- 
fiital  consequences  might   have    ensued),  the  ships 
which  carried  General  Meadows  and  his  army,  con- 
sisting of  one  seventy-four,  one  sixty-four,  and  one 
fifty  gun  ship,  arrived  the  next  day  in  the  road ;  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  Suffrein,  with  ten  ships  of 
the  line,  two  ships,  including  the  captured  Hannibal^ 
of  fifty  guns,  six  frigates,  eight  transports,  and  six 
prizes,  hove  in  sight,  reconnoitred  Madras,  and  an- 
chored a  few  miles  to  windward  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  with  the  utmost  diligence  was  making  the  ne^ 
cessary  preparations  for  action.     Deceived  in  his  pro- 
bable expectation  of  finding  Sir  Edward  Hughes  with 
only  six  sail  of  the  line,  not  re-inforced,  and  of  signa- 
lising his  arrival  by  so  <  decisive  a  blow  as  the  des- 
truction of  the  English  fleet,  he  on  the  14th  passed 
Madras  in  line  of  battle  to  the  southward.     The 
English  weighed  anchor,  and  followed.     On  the  15th 
in  the  evening,  the  fleets  passed  each  other,  so  near, 
as  to  exchange  some  shots.     On  the  16th,  the  Eng<- 
lish  Admiral  found  an  opportunity  of  making  a  push 
at  the  French  convoy  separated  from  the  fleet,  when 
he  retook  five  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  captured 
on  the  coast,  and  a  large  transport  laden  with  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  and  troops.     On  the  17th,  after  a 
variety  of  movements  in  which  Suffrein  still  kept  the 
weather  gage,  the  two  fleets  came  to  action  late  in  the 
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fiOOK.v.  day ;  and  separated  after  a  short  conflict,  on  die  np^ 
,  ^°^^*^'  proach  of  night,  when  the  French  steered  to  wind- 
17834    ward,  and  the  English  to  Trincomalee. 

The  French  Admiral  proceeded  to  Porto  Novo, 
and  landed  2000  men.^  They  were  soon  joined  by 
a  large  detachment  of  Hyder's  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tippoo  his  son,  who  had  just  been  employed 
in  inflicting  upon  theEnglish  one  of  the  deepestwounds 
which  they  had  sustained  during  the  war.  Colonel 
Brathwaite,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  troops, 
and  300  cavalry,  stationed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Tanjore,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Coleroon,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  ca[NitaI 
of  that  name,  exposed  indeed  on  an  open  plain,  but 
apparently  secured  by  the  intervention  of  several  laige 
and  deep  rivers,  and  the  distance  of  the  enemy.  His 
position  gave  encouragement  to  Hyder.  Tippoo, 
vadi  10,000  horse,  an  equal  number  of  infiEintry, 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  M.  Lally,  with  his  Eu- 
ropean corps  4fOO  strong,  surrounded  Colonel  Brath- 
waite before  he  had  received  even  a  suspicion  of  their 
march.  His  first  endeavour  was  to  reach  Tanjoxe, 
of  some  other  place  of  safety;  but  the  superior  force 
ef  the  enemy  rendered  this  impracticable.  The  next 
resolution  was  to  make  a  brave  defence ;  and  seldcNn 
can  the  annals  of  war  exhibit  a  parallel  to  the  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  which  he  and  his  little  army 
displayed.  From  the  I6th  to  the  18th  of  February, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  enemy,  who  outnum- 
bered them,  twenty  to  one,  did  they  withstand  inces- 
sant attacks.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  hollow 
square,  with  the  artillery  interspersed  in  the  hoes 
and  the  cavalry  in  the  centre.  Tiiqx)o  laboured,  by 
the  fire  of  his  cannon,  to  produce  a  breach  in  some 

1  The  author  of  Histoire  de  la  derniere  Guerre  (p.  397)  sajs  about 
dOOO;  but,  that  was,  including  a  regiment  of  Cafirei. 
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of  the  lines^  and  as  often  as  he  fancied  ihat  he  had  book  v. 
made  an  impression,  urged  on^fais  cavalry,  by  his  ^°^'*-^' 
presence,  by  promises,  by  threats,  by  stripes,  and  tiie  1782. 
slaughter  of  Aigitives  with  his  own  hand.  Repeatedly 
they  advanced  to  the  charge ;  as  often  were  tiiey  re- 
pdled  by  showers  of  grape-shot  and  musketry ;  when 
the  English  cavahry,  isi^ng  from  the  centre,  at  inter- 
vals suddenly  made  by  disciplined  troops,  pursued 
their  retreat  with  great  execution.  After  twenty-six 
hours  of  incessant  conflict,  when  great  numbers  of 
the  English  army  had  fallen,  and  the  rest  were  worn 
out  with  wounds  and  fatigue,  Lally,  at  the  head  of 
•his  400  Europeans,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  in- 
fismtry,  covered  on  his  flanks  by  cavalry,  advanced  ^ 
with  fixed  bayonets  to  the  attack.  At  this  tremens 
dous  appearance,  the  resolution  of  the  sepoys  iOdled,  ^ 
and  they  were  thrown  into  confusion.  The  rage  of 
barbarians  was  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  ut- 
most efibrts  of  a  civilized  commander.  Lally  is  re- 
ported to  have  dyed  his  sword  in  the  blood  of  several 
of  the  murderers,  before  he  could  draw  them  off  from 
the  carnage.  It  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  circumstances  of  this  engagement,  that  out 
of  twenty  officers,  only  one  was  killed,  and  eleven 
wounded.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  TippoD 
treated  his  prisoners,  especially  the  officers  and  wound- 
ed men,  with  real  attention  and  humanity. 

The  arrival  of  so  important  an  aid  as  that  of  2000 
Frenchmen,  augmented  to  an  alarming  degree  the 
army  of  Tippoo.  Cuddalore  yielded  to  their  united 
force  on  the  8d  of  April,  and  afforded  a  convenient 
station  both  naval  and  military  for  the  French.  In 
the  mean  time  Sir  Edward  Hughes  left  Trincomalee, 
having  effected  the  most  necessary  repairs,  and  ar- 
rived at  Madras  on  the  12th  of  March.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  the  French  Admiral  slipped 
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BOOKV.  froTO  Porto  Novo,  hearing  that  a  fleet  of  English 
^'^""^  ^'  Tndiamen  had  arrived  upon  the  coast.  As  soon  as 
17^2.  ^^^  departure  was  known  at  Madras,  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  got  under  weigh ;  but  had  not  lost  sight  <^ 
the  flag-staff  of  the  fort,  when  he  fell  in  with  the 
fleet,  of  which  the  French  were  in  quest,  consisting 
of  seven  Indiamen,  and  two  line  of  battle  ships,  hav- 
ing a  king's  regiment  on  board.  He  ordered  the 
men  of  war  to  join  him,  and  proceeded  to  land  a  re- 
infoix^ement  and  stores  for  the  garrison  at  Trinco- 
malee.  His  policy  was  to  avoid  an  engagement  till 
this  service  was  performed.  Suffrein,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  crews  were  sickly,  and  his  provisions 
wearing  low,  was  eager  to  fight.  The  two  fleets 
came  in  sight  on  the  8th  of  April ;  but  the  English 
Admiral  held  on  his  course,  and  the  French  followed, 
during  that  and  the  three  succeeding  days,  when, 
having  made  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  about  fifteen  leagues 
to  windward  of  Trincomalee,  the  English  bore  away 
foe  it  during  the  night.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  opportunity  for  which  Suffrein  was  in  wait ;  for 
having  gained  the  wind  of  the  English  squadron,  he 
was  seen  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  crowding  all  the 
sail  which  he  could  carry  in  pursuit,  while  the  English 
weqgso  alarmingly  close  upon  a  lee  shore  that  one  of  the 
ships  actually  touched  the  ground.  A  severe  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the  Eng- 
lish again  counterbalanced  the  disadvantages  of  their 
situation ;  and  the  fleets,  after  suffering  in  nearly  an 
equal  degree,  were  parted  by  the  night.  So  much 
were  both  disabled,  that  they  lay  for  seven  days 
within  random  shot,  only  to  prepare  themselves  to 
sail;  and  retired,  the  English  to  Trincomalee,  the 
French  to  the  Dutch  harbour  of  Battacolo,  without 
on  either  side  attempting  to  renew  the  engagement. 
The  JBpglish  army,   who   had  now  been  some 
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months  in  cantonments,  took  the  field  on  the  17th  of  BOOK  v. 
AporiL    The  object  first  in  contemplation  was  to  re-  ^'^^'  ^* 
lieve  Permacoil ;  but  on  arriving  at  Carangoly,  the ^jtST" 
General  found  it  already  surrendered.    On  the  24th 
the  army  encamped  near  Wandewash,  on  the  very 
spot  on  which  Sir  Eyre  Cooie  defeated  the  Frendi 
General  Lally  in  1760.     The  general  orders  boasted 
of  the  victory,  and  a  double  batta  was  issued  to  the 
troops ;  but  on  the  next  day,  on  account  of  water, 
the  position  was  shifted  to  the  other  side  of  the  fort. 
Hyder  and  his  French  auxiliaries  lay  encamped  on  a 
fitrong  post,  on  the  red  hills  near  Parmacoil»  from 
which,  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  they  removed 
to  another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kellinoon    As 
the  magazines  of  Hyder  were  deposited  in  the  strong 
fort  of  Amee,  Sir  Eyte  concluded  that  a  march  upon 
that  place  would  draw  the  enemy  to  its  assistance, 
and  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  a  battle.   He  encamped 
on  the  1st  of  June  within  three  miles  of  the  place ; 
and  Hyder,  passing  over  a  space  of  forty-three  miles 
in  two  days,  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Chittapet, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.     Before  the  dawn 
of  the  following  morning,  the  EngEsh  army  were  in 
motion  toward  Amee ;  but  with  the  first  of  the  light, 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  on  their  rear*     The 
troops  came  twice  to  the  right  about,  and  the  baggage 
was  brought  twice  through  the  files,  before  it  was 
possible  to  discover  whence  the  firing  proceeded.     A 
Council,  which  was  called,  and  deliberate  in  great 
uncertainty,  agreed  in  opinion,  that  an  attack  was 
to  be  expected  on  the  rear,  and  the  army  was  imme^ 
diately  drawn  up  to  receive  it.     The  enemy's  horse, 
in  the  mean  time,  occupied  the  circumjacent  grounds, 
more  elevated  than  the  low  spot  which  was  occupied 
by  the  English,  and  considerably  ^galled  them ;  while 
Hyder^  dexterously  detaching  a  diYi4on  of  his  army 
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BOOK  V.  under  Tippoo,  carried  off  the  treasuK  from  Anet^ 
gave  instructions  to  the  commandant^  aad  leinfivoed 
)782.  the  garrison.  Having  accomplished  his  object,  he 
cetired  as  the  English  advanced ;  and  one  of  his  guns, 
and  a  tumbril  which  stuck  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
were  the  only  trophies  of  the  day.  Deenung  it  yain 
to  attenq>t  the  reduction  of  Amee,  the  English  on 
the  7th  were  considerably  advanced  on  their  nmidi 
back  to  M adraS)  when  a  regiment  of  European  ca- 
valry, which  Sir  Eyre  Coote  called  his  grand  guard, 
were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners.  After  attempting  without  success 
to  lead  the  enemy  into  a  similar  snare  near  Wande* 
wash,  on  the  9th,  the  General  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Madras. 

On  the  29th  of  that  month,  by  a  letter  from  the 
Governor-General  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  condusbn 
of  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  was  announced  at  Ma- 
dras. Sir  Eyre  Coote,  as  solely  invested  with  the 
power  of  war  and  peace,  of  his  own  authority,  and 
without  consulting  the  Governor  and  Coundl  of  Ma- 
dras, proposed  to  Hyder,  or  rather  summoned  him, 
to  accede  to  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Mahrattas,  to  restore  all  the  forts  which 
he  had  taken,  and  within  six  months  to  evacuate 
Camatic;  otherwise,  the  arms  of  the  Mahrattas 
-  would  be  joined  to  those  of  the  English,  in  order  to 
chastise  him.  Lord  Macartney,  alarmed  at  so  daring 
an  assumption  of  the  whole  power  of  the  Presidency, 
is  accused  of  having  diverted  the  mind  of  Hyder 
from  peace,  by  teaching  him  to  doubt  the  validity  of 
any  agreement  with  the  General,  in  which  the  Go- 
vernor and  Council  had  not  a  part.  *  But  Hyder  too 
well  knew  the  politics  of  India  to  receive  great  addi- 

r  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  Asia,  i.  403,  which,  being  an  undisdn* 
guishing  panegyric  upon  Hastings,  takes  part  against  Macartney. 
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tion  to  his  apprehensions  from  the  threats  of  the  book  v. 
General;  and  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  ^°^'^- 
intrigues  of  Madras  to  receive  new  lights  from  the    1 732. 
communication,  even  if  it  had  been  made,  whidi  was 
thus  imputed  to  Lord  Macartney.    To  retain  the 
negotiation  more  completely  ind^)endent  of  the  dvil 
authority,  the  General  moved  from  Madras,  on  the 
1st  of  July,  and  lessened  his  distance  from  Hyder. 
Sir  Eyre  was  a  most  unequal  match  for  the  Mysorean, 
in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
duped.     Hyder  amused  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wandewash,  till  the  army  had  wholly  consumed  not 
only  their  own  rice,  but  also  that  of  the  garrison ; 
and  till  he  had  completely  lurranged  with  the  French 
Admiral  a  plan  of  combined  operations  for  the  reduc-   . 
tion  of  Negapatnam.  He  then  demanded  a  little  time 
for  deliberation,  and,  suddenly,  withdrawing  his  va- 
keel, left  the  General  in  total  darkness  with  regard 
to  his  designs. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  was  obliged  to  return  to  Madras ; 
and  good  fortune  alone  defeated  the  train  which  was 
laid  for  the  reduction  of  Negapatnam.  Suffrein,  in 
sailing  to  Negapatam,  was  descried  by  the  English 
fleet,  and  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  gain  the  road 
without  fighting,  was  by  the  skilful  movements  of 
the  Admiral  constrained  to  venture  a  battle.  After 
refitting  at  Ceylon,  both  fleets  had  returned  to  the 
coast  about  the  end  of  June,  the  .French  to  the  port 
of  Cuddalore,  the  English  to  that  of  Negapatnam. 
Weighing  anchor  about  three  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
dd  of  July,  the  English  Admiral  steered  in  a  south- 
erly direction  in  order  to  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy, 
and  about  11  o'clock  on  the  following  day  the  action 
commenced.  It  was  close,  warm,  and  general.  Af- 
ter an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the  fire  had 
been  equally  well  maintained  on  both  sides,  the 
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BOOK  V.French  line  appeared  to  be  getting  into  disorder; 

^'^^'  ^'  and  the  English  began  to  cheer  themsdves  with  the 
1782.  hopes  of  a  speedy  and  glorious  victory,  when  a  sud- 
den alteration  in  the  wind  disturbed  their  order  of 
battle,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  Suffrein,  of  whidi 
he  dexterously  availed  himself,  to  form  a  line  with 
those  ships  which  had  suffered  the  least,  for  covering 
the  disabled  part  of  his  fleet,  and  induced  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  to  collect  his  scattered  ships.  At  the 
approach  of  evening  he  cast  anchor  between  Nega- 
patnam  and  Nagore.^  The  French,  having  passed 
the  night  about  three  leagues  to  leeward,  proceeded 
the  next  morning  to  Cuddalore;  and  the  EngliA 
fleet,  though  it  saw  them,  was  too  much  disabled  to 
pursue.  The  English  Admiral,  after  remaining  ft 
fortnight  at  Negapatam,  arrived  at  Madras  on  the 
SOth,  in  order  to  r^t.  In  the  mean  time  Suffrein 
had  proceeded  with  characteristic  activity,  a  quality 
in  which  he  was  never  surpassed,  in  preparing  his 
fleet  for  sea  at  Cuddalore.  He  was  a  man,  that, 
when  the  exigency  required,  would  work  for  day* 
like  a  ship's  carpenter,  in  his  shirt.  He  visited  the 
bouses  and  buildings  at  Cuddalore,  and,  for  want  of 
other  timber,  had  the  beams  which  suited  his  purpose 
taken  out.  To  some  of  his  officers,  who  represented 
to  him  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  the 
alarming  deficiency  of 'his  stores,  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  his  wants  in  a  desolated  part  of  India,  and 
the  necessity  of  repairing  to  the  islands  to  refit ;  the 
whole  value,  he  replied,  of  the  ships  was  trivial,  in 
comparison  with  the  object  which  he  was  conunis" 
sioned  to  attain ;  and  the  ocean  should  be  his  ba^ 
bour,  tiU  he  found  a  place  in  India  to  repair  them.  On 

>  It  is  said  that  two  of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships  stnick  during 
the  action^  but  that  Suf&ein  fired  into  them,  till  they  hoisted  ooloius 
again ;  and  in  consequence  were  saved. 
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llie  5th  of  August,  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  BOOR  V. 
was  informed,  that  the  French  fleet  was  already  not  ^"^'''  ^'^ 
only  prepared  for  sea,  but  had  actually  sailed  to  the  17^2. 
southward  on  the  1st  of  the  month ;  that  the  first 
division  of  the  French  reinforcements  expected  from 
Europe  was  actually  arrived  at  Point  de  Galle ;  and 
that  the  second,  with  Bussy  himself,  was  daily  ex- 
pected. Greatly  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  Trincomalee, 
and  even  of  Negapatam,  the  President  and  Com- 
mittee deemed  it  requisite  to  quicken  the  preparations 
of  the  Admiral,  whose  activity  equalled  not  his  cou- 
rage and  seamanship,  by  a  letter,  in  which  they 
drew  his  attention  to  this  intelligence,  and  to  the 
danger  which  every  day  was  incurred,  while  an 
enemy's  fleet  kept  the  sea,  without  a  British  to  op- 
pose it.  The  jealousy  of  the  Admiral  was  acute ;  of 
the  time  for  sailing,  he  replied,  that  he  was  the  judge; 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  the 
government  of  Madras ;  and  that  he  should  proceed 
to  sea  with  his  Majesty's  squadron  under  his  com- 
mand, as  soon  as  it  was  fit  for  service.'  He  did  not 
proceed  to  sea  before  the  20th  of  August ;  when  he 
sailed  to  Trincomalee,  and  found  it  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Sufirein,  after  proceeding  to 
Point  de  Galle,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe  and  two  ships  of  the  line,  anchor-* 
ed  in  Trincomalee  Bay  on  the  25th;  landed  the 
troops  before  day  the  next  n^oming ;  opened  the  bat- 
teries on  the  29th  ;  silenced  those  of  the  garrison  be- 
fore night;  and  summoned  the  place  the  following 
morning.  Eager  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  Sufirein  ofiered  the  most  honourable  terms. 
The  forts  were  surrendered  on  the  last  df  the  month, 
and  Hughes  arrived  on  the  2d  of  September. 

>  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,  1. 183. 
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BOOK  V.  Early  on  the  toilowing  moraing  the  Frradb  flett 
^^^'  ^'  prooeeded  to  sea ;  when  the  English  w»e  eager  to 
I7SS.  redeem  by  a  victorj  the  loss  of  TVinoomalee.  The 
French  had  twelve,  the  Eng^Ush  deven  sail  of  the 
line;  the  French  had  four  ships  of  fifty  guns,  the 
English  only  one.  The  battle  bc^an  between  two 
and  three  in  the  afternoon^  and  soon  became  generaL 
After  raging  for  three  hours  with  great  fury  in  ereiy 
fart  of  the  line ;  the  darkness  oi  the  night  at  last 
terminated  one  of  the  best  fought  actions  then  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare.  The  exertions 
of  Suffrein  himself  were  remarkaUe,  for  he  was  ill  a&- 
conded  by  his  captains,  of  whom  he  broke  no  fewer 
than  six,  immediately  after  the  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  the  French  fleet,  they  had  the  island  of 
Trincomalee  at  hand,  to  receive  th^n ;  but  in  crowd- 
ing into  it  in  the  dark,  one  of  them  struck  upon  the 
rocks,  and  was  lost ;  and  two  others  were  so  much 
disabled,  that  ten  days  elapsed  before  they  were  aMe 
to  enter  the  harbour.  Suffrein  then  described  them 
as  presents  which  he  had  received  from  the  British 
Admiral ;  who,  regarding  the  proximity  of  Trinco- 
malee as  a  bar  to  all  attempts,  and  finding  his  am- 
munition short,  immediately  after  the  battle  pro- 
ceeded to  Madras^ 

Hyder,  upon  the  disappointment  of  his  plan  against 
Negapatam  by  the  rencounter  between  the  Frendi 
and  English  fleets,  returned  upon  his  steps ;  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  his  magazine  at  Amee.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  English  army  to  Madras,  a  plan  had 
been  concerted  for  the  recovery  of  Cuddalore.  The 
return,  indeed,  of  Hyder,  by  alarming  Uie  General 
for  the  safety  of  Wandewash,  made  him  wish  to 
lessen  rather  than  increase  his'  distance  firom  that 
fort ;  but  after  a  day's  march,  having  learned  that 
Hyder  had  passed  the  river  Amee,  he  proceeded  in 
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die  directiKm  of  Cuddalore,  and  on  the  6th  of  Sep-  BOOKv: 
tember  encamped  on  the  red  hills  of  Pondicherrjr.  ^'^'^ 
Intelligrace,  here  received,  of  the  fall  of  Tincomalee,    ngi, 
of  another  action  between  the  fleets,  and  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  British  Admiral  to  return  to  Madras, 
iaduced  the  General  who  had  sustained  a  second  pa- 
ralytic attack,  to  return  to  the  same  place  with  the 
armj. 

Tte  Presidency  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  agi- 
tation and  alarm .  by  an  unexpected  event ;  the  re* 
fiiaal  of  the  Admiral  to  co-operate  in  the  enterprise 
agfdnst  Cuddalore;  and  the  declaration  of  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  to  Bombay  and  leave  the  coast 
during  the  ensuing  monsoon.  If  the  coast  were  left, 
anprotected  by  a  British  fleet,  while  th^  hari)our  of 
Trincomalee  enabled  the  enemy  to  remain,  and  while 
Ifyder  was  nearly  undisputed  master  of  Camatic^ 
nothing  less  was  threatened  than  the  extirpation  of 
the  English  from  that  quarter  of  India.  Beside  these 
important  considerations,  the  Council  pressed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Admiral,  the  situation  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  regard  to  food:  that  their  entire  depen- 
dance  rested  upon  the  supplies  which  might  arrive 
by  sea;  thai  the  stock  in  the  warehouses  (tid  not  ex* 
ceed  S0,000  bags ;  that  the  quantity  afloat  in  the 
roads  amounted  but  to  as  much  more,  which  the 
number  of  boats  demanded  for  the  daily  service  of 
his  squadron  had  deprived  them  of  the  means  of 
bmding ;  that  the  monthly  consumption  was  50,000 
bags  at  the  least ;  and  that,  if  the  vessels  on  which 
tiiey  depended  for  their  supply  were  intercepted, 
(such  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  a  French 
fleet  without  an  English  upon  the  coast,)  nothing  less, 
tiian  famine  was  placed  before  their  eyes.  The 
Admiral  was  reminded  that  he  had  remained  in 
safety  upon  the  coast  during  the  easteriy  monsocm  of 
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BOOK  V.  (he  former  year,  and  might  still  undoubtedly  find 
^"^^'  ^'  some  harbour  to  afford  him  shelter.  A  ,  letter  too 
1782*  ^^  received  express  from  Bengal,  stating  that  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  marine  surveyor,  would  undertake  to 
conduct  his  Majesty's  ships  to  a  safe  anchorage  in 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Bengal  river.  And  it  was 
known  that  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  with  a  re-inforoe- 
ment  of  five  sail  of  the  line  from  England,  had  al- 
ready touched  at  Bombay,  and  was  on  his  way  round 
for  Madrias. 

The  Admiral  remained  deaf  to  all  expostulations. 
In  the  mean  time  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  attack  Negapatam.  The 
President  had  already  prevailed  upon  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
to  send  a  detachment  of  300  men  under  Colond 
FuUerton  into  the  southern  provinces,  which,  since 
the  defeat  of  Colonel  Bratliwaite,  had  lain  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  Hyder,  and  were  now  visited  with 
scarcity,  and  the  prospect  of  famine.  Within  two 
days  of  the  former  intelligence,  accounts  were  re- 
ceived that  seventeen  sail  of  the  enemy*s  fleet  bad 
arrived  at  Negapatam,  and  that  the  place  was  already 
attacked.  The  most  earnest  expostulations  were  still 
addressed  to  the 'Admiral  in  vain;  and,  the  morning 
of  the  15th  of  October  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
a  storm,  the  fleet  set  sail  and  disappeared.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  presented  a  tremendous  spectade  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Madras;  several  large 
vessels  driven  ashore ;  others  foundered  at  their  an- 
chors ;  all  the  small  craft,  amounting  to  neariy  100 
in  number,  either  sunk  or  stranded ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  30,000  bags  of  rice  irretrievably  gone.  The 
ravages  of  Hyder  had  driven  crowds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  seek  refuge  at 
Madras,  where  multitudes  were  daily  perishing  of 
want.   Famine  now  raged  in  aU  his  horrors ;  and  the 
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multitude  of  the  dead  and  the  dying  threatened  to  book  v. 
superadd  the  evils  of  pestilence.  The  bodies  of  those  ^"^^'  ^' 
who  expired  in  the  streets  or  the  houses  without  any  1782, 
one  to  inter  them,  were  daily  collected,  and  piled  in 
carts,  to  be  buried  in  lai^  trenches  made  for  the 
purpose  out  of  the  town,  to  the  number,  for  several 
weeks,  of  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  a  week.  What  was  done  to  remove  the 
suffering  inhabitants  to  the  less  exhausted  parts  of  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  consumption,  the 
Governor  sending  away  his  horses  and  even  his  ser- 
vants, could  only  mitigate,  and  that  to  a  small  degreCf 
the  evils  which  were  endured/  On  the  fourth  day 
after  the  departure  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  and  hia 
fleet.  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived,  with  thr^  regi- 
ments of  1,000  eagh.  Sir  John  Burgoyne^s  regiment  of 
light  horse,  amounting  to  340,  and  about  1000  recruits  > 
raised  by  the  Company,  chiefly  in  Ireland;  but  as  soon 
as  Sir  Richard  was  apprized  of  the  motions  of  Sir 
Hugh,  he  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  proceeded  after 
him  to  Bombay.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  also,  no  longer  equal 
to  the  toils  of  command,  set  sail  for  Bengal ;  and 
(reneral  Stuart  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army» 
now  encamped  at  Madras,  with  provisions  for  not 
many  days,  and  their  pay  six  months  in  arrear. 

The  exclusive  power  over  the  military  operations^ 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Coote,  and  which, 
though  it  greatly  impeded  the  exertions  of  the  Pre- 
sident, motives  of  delicacy  and  prudence  forbade  him 
to  withdraw,  belonged,  under  no  pretext,  to  General 
Stuart ;  and  the  Gk>vemor  and  Council  proceeded  to 

>  The  nolence  of  the  tendency  there  was  to  calunaniate  Lord  Macartn 
My  is  witnessed  by  the  absard  allegations  which  even  found  their  way 
into  publications  in  England;  that  he  kept  the  grain  on  board  the  shipi 
CO  make  his  profit  out  of  its  engrossment.  See  Memoirs  of  the  late  War 
tn  Asia,  i.  413. 


fioOK  V.  carry  their  own  plans  into  execution,  fin*  cbecking 
^°^^'  ^'  the  profuse  expenditure  <^  the  army,  and  making  the 
1782.  most  advantageous  disposition  of  the  troops.  A  re- 
inforcement of  400  Europeans  was  dispatched  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bombay  army  in  effecting  a  di- 
rersion  on  the  western  side  of  Hyder's  dominions ; 
800  of  the  same  troops  were  sent  to  the  northern 
Circars  against  an  apprehended  invasion  of  the 
French ;  and  500  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Ne- 
gapatam.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  the  French 
had  no  information  or  conception  of  the  unprotected 
and  starving  condition,  in  which  Madras  had  been 
left.  It  remained  unvisited,  even  by  a  few  frigates 
to  intercept  the  com  ships ;  and  iitHn  Bengal  and 
the  Circars  considerable  supplies  were  received  An 
event  also  arrived,  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  affect  the 
views  of  almost  every  state  in  India,  and  suddenly  to 
eheer  the  gloom  which  darkened  the  prospects  of 
the  English.  Their  great  enemy  Hyder  Ali,  who 
began  his  career  in  one  of  the  lowest  situations  of  life  \ 
who,  totally  destitute  of  the  benefits  of  education, 
raised  himself  to  be  the  sovereign  of  a  great  enipire, 
and  displayed  a  talent  for  government  and  for  war,  of 
which  they  had  met  with  no  examjde  in  India,  died 
at  Chittore  in  the  beginning  of  December,  at  an  s^ 
not  exactly  ascertained,  but  certainly  exceeding 
^g^tj ;  when  his  destined  successor  Tippoo  was  at  a 
great  distance ;  having  been  detached  to  the  western 
coast  to  oppose  Colonel  Humberstone's  invasion. 

That  officer,  after  remaining  at  Calicut  from  the 
end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  September,  pro' 
ceeded  to  Palacotah,  a  strong  fort,  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Palacatcherry,  and  commanding  the  great 
southern  pass  between  the  coasts^  with  an  mny  con- 
sisting of  more  than  900  British  troops,  and  2000 
Bombay  sepoys ;  beside  1,200  sepoys  with  Eur(^)ecn 
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oflficers  and  Serjeants,  afforded  by  the  King  of  Tan- BOOK  V. 
jore ;  and  a  proportional  train  of  artillery,  of  which  1 

however   they  were  obliged,  for  want  of  draught    i782. 
bullocks,  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  heavy  part,  and 
one  half  of  the  remainder  by  the  way.     They  re* 
mained  before  Ramgurree  from  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  6th  of  October,     Being  deserted  in  the 
night,  it  was  garrisoned  with  convalescents,  and  made 
the  centre   o&  a  chain  of  communications.      After 
taking  another  fort  on  the   14th  they  approached 
Palacatcherry ;    and    on    the  18th,    without  much 
difficulty,  dispersed  the  enemy,  who  met  them  at 
about  three  miles  distance  from  the  fort.     To  take 
Palacatcherry,  without  heavy  artillery,   was,   after 
three  days'  inspection,  considered  impossible;   and 
the  army  were  ordered  to  march  at  four  o'clodc  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d,  in  order  to  occupy  a  camp 
at  several  miles  distance,  till  the  battering  cannon 
should  arrive.     Unfortunately,  the  officer  who  con*' 
ducted  the  retreat,  instead  of  putting  the  line  to  the 
right  about,  ordered  them  to  countermarch,  which 
threw  the  baggage  and  stores  to  the  rear.     Apprized 
of  all  their  motions,  the  enemy  dexterously  watched 
them,  in  a  narrow  defile,  till  all  except  the  rear  guard 
and  the  baggage  had  passed,  when  the  enemy  sud- 
denly made  an  attack,  and  the  whole  of  the  provi- 
sions, and  almost  all  the  ammunition,  fell  into  their 
hands.     It  now  only   remained  for  the  English  to 
make  their  retreat  to  the  coast  with  the  greatest  ex-  ^ 
pedition.     They  were  attacked  from  every  thicket ; 
exceedingly    harassed  both  on     flanks  and  rear; 
during  the  two  first  days  they  hardly  tasted  food ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  November,  when  they  reached 
Eamgurree,  the  fortifications  of  which,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mangaracotah,  they  blew  up^  they  received 
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BOQk  V.  ititelligedce  that  Tif^)oo  8aheb»  with  SO^OOO  men, 
^"^'''  ^'  Whom  the  weaktiess  of  the  English  in  Carnatic  had 
1783.    enabled  Hyder  to  detach  for  the  protection  of  his 
western  provinces,  was  advancuig  upon  them  with 
rapid  marches,   and  already  at  hand.      They  had 
marched  but  a  few  miles  on  the  following  momingf 
when  Tipi)oo's  advanced  parties  opened  a  cannonade 
wi  their  rear.     Fighting  every  step  of  the  march, 
they  arrived  towards  dark  at  the  river  Panian^,  whidi 
appeared  impassable.     After  li  painful  search  of  two 
hoars  a  ford  was  found,  which,  though  it  reached  up 
to  the  chin  of  an  ordinary  man,  they  resolved  to  at* 
ten^)t,  and  h^pily  passed  with  the  lo6s  of  but  two 
black  women,  among  the  followers  of  the  camp.    The 
bnemy,  expecting  to  find  them  an  easy  prey  in  the 
morning,'  had  totally  neglected  to  watch  them  during 
the  night.     Next  day  they  reached  the  town  of  Pa- 
niant^,  against  which  the  operations  of  Tippoo  were 
immedfiEitely  commenced.     Before  dawn  on  the  88th 
of  November,  the  enemy,  divided  into  four  xolumns 
ihciuding  a  portion  of  Lally's  corps,  with  that  (Acer 
himself  at  their  head,  made  a  strong  assault  upon  the 
English  Knes,  as  yet  incomplete.     They  had  dis- 
lodged a  body  of  sepoys,  and  were  in  possession  of 
the  guns,  before  the  English  troops  got  under  arms ; 
When  the  forty-second  regiment,  advancing  with  fixed 
bayonets,  threw  them  into  confusion.     They  made 
various   attempts    to  rally,    but  with    considerahle 
slaughter  were  compelled  to  retreat.      Tippoo  con- 
tinued the  blockade,  and  was  understood  to  be  me-  ^ 
ditating  another  attack,  when  he  received  the-  neirs 
of  h!s  father's  decease.     He  departed  immediately 
with  a  few  horse,   leaving  orders  for  the  army  to 
follow. 
.    No  sooner  was  intelligence  received  of  the  death 
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Cff  Hyder,  than  L<»d  Macartney,  aware  of  tfce  feeUe  fiooK  v. 
cemeilt  of  an  Indian  army,  and  justly  estimating  the  ^"^'''  ^', 
chan€es  of  its  dispersion,  if,  at  the  moment  of  €on-  1 783* 
stemation,  vigorously  attadced,  expressed  his  eager^* 
ness  for  action.  Gaaeral  Stuart,  instead  of  second"^ 
in^  this  ardour,  either  by  having  the  troops  in  rea* 
diness,  or  putting  them  in  motion,  was  employing  his 
time  and  his  talents  in  squabbles  with  the  civil  au-^ 
thority.  Slight  symptoms  of  military  impatience, 
under  the  command  of  the  Company's  servants,  had^ 
at  different  times,  already  appeared.  But  it  wa^ 
tinder  Coote,  that  it  first  assumed  a  formidaUe  as^ 
pect.  The  independent  authority  which  was  yielded 
to  that  commander  corrupted  the  views  of  the  mi-^ 
litary  officers ;  and  General  Stuart  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  uphold  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  pretensions.  From  the  moment  ef  his  elevation 
to  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  to  a  voice  in  thd 
deliberations  which  regulated  their  actions,  he  is  ac-* 
cused  of  having  diligently  objected  to  almost  every 
proposal ;  and  of  having  filled  the  records  of  the 
Company  with  teasing  discussions  on  his  owti  dig- 
nity, privileges,  and  emoluments*  The  King^s  offi- 
cers, indeed,  from  an  early  period  of  their  services  in 
India,  assumed  an  air,  proportionate,  as  they  imagined, 
to  the  dignity  of  the  master  whom  they  served ;  and 
they  now,  under  General  Stuart,  distinctly  asserted 
the  .doctrine  of  being  at  liberty  to  obey,  or  not  to 
obey  the  Company,  as  they  themselves  held  fit.  A 
doctrine  which  implied  the  extinction  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  went  to  subvert  the  government  of  the 
Company,  appeared  to  Lord  Macartney  to  demand  an 
explicit  and  decisive  resistance^  The  Committee 
agreed  with  him  in  recording  a  declaration ;  That 
when  the  King  lent  his  troops  for  the  service  of  the 
Company,  and  when  they  passed  from  the  pay  of  thg 
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BOOK  V.  King  into  the  pay  of  the  Company,  their  obedience 
^"^'''  ^'  to  the  Company,  tUI  the  period  of  their  recall,  w«b  a 
1783.    condition  necessary  and  understood:  That  the  King 
reserved  to  himself  the  regulation  of  their  interior 
economy ;  but,  with  regard  to  their  operations,  gave 
them  not  so  much  as  instructions ;  which  were  left 
exclusively  to  the  Authority,  for  the  service  of  which 
they  were  employed.     The  General,  having  thought 
fit  to  deliver  to  the  Committee  what  he  called  an  an- 
swer  to  this  declaration,  and  therein  to  assert  a  right 
of  judging  when  he  should  obey,  and  when  not,  re- 
ceived, by  the  uhatiimous  resolution   of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  positive  order  to  send  no  commands  or  in- 
structions, except  on  business  of  discipline  or  detail, 
to  any  of  the  King^s  or  Company's  officers,  without 
the  approbation  of  the  Committee.     To  these  de- 
cisive measures  General  Stuart  abstained  from  any 
direct  or  declared  resbtance;    and  rather  chose  to 
thwart  the  views  of  the  President  and  Council  by 
placing  obstacles  in  their  way.      Upon  their  ear* 
nest   application,    when  the  news    arrived  of  the 
death  of  Hyder,  that  the  army  should  march,  the 
General  affected  to  disbelieve  the  intelligence ;  and, 
if  it  was  true,   replied,  that  the  army  would  be 
ready  for  action  in  the  proper  time.    When  the  fact 
was  ascertained,   and    the  remonstrances  were  re- 
doubled ;  when  letters  were  daily  received,  desaibing 
the  importance  of  the  moment  for  striking  a  decisive 
blow;    when  the  commanding  officer  at  Tripasore 
sent  express  intelligence,  that  the  whole  of  the  ene- 
my's camp  was  in  consternation,  that  numbers  had 
deserted,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  deserters, 
the  whole  army,    if  attacked  before  the  arrival  of 
Tippoo,  would  immediately  disband  and  fly  into  tbar 
own  country,  the  General  declared  the  army  deficient 
in  equipments  for  marching  at  that  season  of  the  year; 
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though  for  upwards  of  a  month  he  had  been  receiving  BOOR  v. 
the  strongest,  representations   on  the  necessity    of  ^^^^'  ^' 
keeping  it  in  readiness  for  action^  with  offers  of  the    i788. 
utmost  exertions  of  the  government  to  provide  for 
that  purpose  whatever  was  required. 

Tippoo,  in  the  mean  time,  had  admitted  no  delay^ 
Having  reached  Colar,  where  he  performed  the  ac- 
customed ceremonies  at  the  tomb  of  his  father,  he 
pursued  his  course  to  the  main  army,  which  he  joined 
between  Amee  and  Velore,  about  the  end  of  De- 
cember. The  address  and  fidelity  of  the  leading 
oflScers,  who  concealed  the  fatal  events  had  been  able 
to  preserve  some  order  and  obedience  among  the 
troops  till  he  arrived  ;  when  the  immediate  payment 
of  their  arrears,  and  a  few  popular  regulations,  firmly 
established  Tippoo  on  his  father's  throne.  Shortly 
after  his  arrivd  he  was  joined  by  a  French  force  from 
Cuddalore,  consisting  of  900  Europeans,  250  Caffi-ees  ' 
and  Topasses»  2,000  sepoys,  and  twenty-two  pieces 
of  artillery ;  while  at  this  time  the  whole  of  the  Bri- 
tish force  in  Carnatic,  capable  of  taking  the  field, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  2,945  Europeans,  and 
Xl^54i5  natives. 

On  the  4th  of  January  the  army  at  last  took  the 
field.  On  the  5th  of  February  they  marched.  On 
the  8th  they  anived  at  Wandewash,  where  the 
enemy  appeared,  On  the  13th  the  General  advanced 
and  offered  battle  ;  when  the  enemy  retired  in  haste 
and  disorder  towards  the  river.  He  withdrew  the 
garrison  from  Wandewash  and  Carangoly,  which  it 
was  held  impracticable  to  maintain  ;  and  blew  up  the 
fortifications  of  both.  He  then  marched  towards 
Velore,  and  at  that  place  received  intelligence  that 
Tippoo  Saib  was  retreating  from  Carnatic,  that  he 
had  ordered  Arcot  to  be  evacuated,  and  two  sides  of 
the  fort  to  be  destroyed. 
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BOOK  V.  Tippoo  was  recalled,  not  only  by  the  care  of  estab- 
CtfAP.  y  lisyng  iiig  government,  but  of  meeting  a  formidable 
]  '^gg^  invasion  on  the  western  coast,  which  had  already  ap- 
proached the  vitals  of  his  kingdom.  The  EDglish 
army,  which  had  been  left  unobstructed  on  his  de- 
parture from  Panian^,  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, proceeded  about  the  end  of  that  month,  the 
sepoys  by  land  to  Tellicherry,  the  European  part,  by 
sea,  to  Merjee,  about  three  hundred  miles  north  of 
Panian6»  In  January  General  Mathews;  with  an 
army  under  his  command,  from  Bombay,  arrived  at 
Merjee,  and  summoned  to  his  standard  the  rest  of 
the  troops  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  He  tod^  by 
storm  the  fort  of  Onore,  and  reduced  some  other 
places  of  smaller  consequence ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  with  a  force  consisting  of  about  1,SOO 
Europeans,  eight  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  artillery  and  Lascars,  moved 
toward  the  great  pass  which  is  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Hussaingurry  Ghaut.  The  ascent 
consisted  of  a  winding  road  of  about  five  miles  id 
length,  defended  by  batteries  or  redoubts  at  every 
turning.  The  army  entered  the  pass  on  the  monoiog 
of  the  25tb,  and  chiefly  with  the  bayonet  carried 
every  thing  before  them,  till  they  reached  a  strong 
redoubt  at  the  top  of  the  Ghaut ;  this  appeared  im- 
pregnable; but  a  party  clambering  aip  the  rods, 
came  round  upon  it  behind,  i^nd  the  whc4e  of  the 
pass  was  placed  in  their  power.  The  next  day  they 
advanced  to  Hyder-nagur,  or  Bednore,  the  rich  ca- 
pital of  ope  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  depen- 
dencies of  Mysore.  They  were  on  their  march  with 
no  more  than  six  rounds  of  ammunition  fix*  each 
man,  when  an  English  prisoner  arrived,  with  terms 
from  the  Govemori^  and  a  proposal  to  surrender  not 
only  the  city  of  Bednore,  but  the  country  and  all  i^ 
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dependencies.  With  the  capital,  most  of  t)^  minor  BOOK  v. 
forts  made  a  ready  submission ;  but  An^porje,  M^n*  ^°^^'  ^ 
galore,  and  some  others,  held  out.  Apappore,  aftgy  jT^a, 
violating  two  flag?  of  truce,  stood  the  storm^  ai^d  VW 
carried  on  the  14th  of  February.  In  Mangalore,  a 
breach  being  effected,  the  commander^  unable  to  pre- 
vail upon  his  people  to  maintdn  the  defence,  was  ob- 
liged to  surrender.  In  these  transactipn$,  particjif* 
larly  in  the  reduction  of  Onore  and  Anwpore,  th# 
English  army  have  been  accused  of  a  barbarity  un- 
usual at  the  hands  of  a  civilized  foe.  It  ^p^ar^  n^t, 
however,  that  quarter,  when  asked^  was  refused ;  bjii^ 
orders  were  given  to  shed  the  blood  of  every  mail 
who  was  taken  under  arms,  and  some  of  the  office^ 
were  reprimanded  for  not  seeing  those  ordei-^  riffidjy 
ex^cuted.^  Aitej  the  acquisition  of  Mangalore,  the 
General,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  returned  to  Bed* 
oiore^  where  the  flames  of  discord  were  kindled  by 
pretensions  to  the  spoil.  A  vast  treasure,  amounting 
to  eighty-one  lacs  of  pagodas,  80 1 ,000/.  besides  j9( 
quantity  of  jewels,  was  understood  to  have  been 
found  in  Bednore.  Of  this,  though  the  army  was  in 
the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  money,  having  re? 
ceived  no  pay  for  twelve  months^  some  of  the  troops 
for  a  longer  time,  the  General  positively  refused  to 
divide  any  part.  The  most  vehement  complaints  and 
remonstrances  ensued.  Refractory  proceedings  were 
severely,  if  not  arbitrarily  punished ;  and  three  of 
the  leading  cheers.  Colonel  Macleod,  Colonel  Hum^ 
berstone,  and  Major  Shaw,  left  the  army,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Bombay,  laid  their  representations  beforj^ 

1  See  Annual  Register  for  1783 ;  and  **  A  Vindication, of  the  Coo<fiii^ 
of  the  English  Forces  emplojred  in  the  late  War,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Matthews,  against  the  Nabob  Tippoo  Sultaun,**  by 
sandry  Officers  of  the  Bombay  eitablishment.  ^Parliamentary  Papers, 
ordered  to  be  printed,  llih  March,  1791. 
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•BOOR  y .  the  Governor  and  CoundL  So  flagrant  to  the  Go- 
^'^^'  ^'  v«nor  and  Counctt  did  the  conduct  of  the  General 
1783.  appear,  that  they  superseded  him;  and  appointed 
Colonel  Macleod»  the  next  in  rank,  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  his  stead.  Suspicions  of  hLs  rapacity  blazed 
with  violence ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  lived  not  to  vindicate  his  own  reputation ; 
and  that  in  circumstances,  such  as  those  in  which  he 
was  placed,  suspicions  of  rapacity  are  easily  raised. 

Colonel  Macleod,  now  Brigadier-General,  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  returning  to  the  army  with  the 
two  other  officers,  in  the  Ranger  snow,  fell  in  with  a 
Mahratta  fleet  of  five  vessels  off*  Geriah,  on  the  7th 
of  ApriL  This  fleet  was  not,  it  appears,  apprised  of 
the  peace ;  and  Macleod,  full  of  impatience,  temerity, 
and  presumption,  instead  of  attempting  an  explana- 
tion, or  submitting  to  be  detained  at  Geriah  for  a  few 
days,  gave  orders  to  resist.  The  Ranger  was  taken, 
after  almost  every  man  in  the  ship  was  either  killed 
or  wounded.  Major  Shaw  was  killed,  and  Macleod 
and  Humberstone  wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  He 
died  in  a  few  days  at  Geriah,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  lamented  as  an  officer  of  the 
most  exalted  promise ;  a  man,  who  nourished  his 
spirit  with  the  contemplation  of  ancient  heroes,  and 
devoted  his  hours  to  the  study  of  the  most  abstruse 
sciences  connected  with  his  profession. 

During  this  interval,  the  forty-second  regiment  was 
sent  from  Bednore  to  seize  some  forts  below  the 
Ghauts ;  the  army  was  dispersed  in  detachments,  to 
occupy  almost  every  town  and  mud  fort  in  the 
country ;  nothing,  it  is  said,  was  dreamt  of  but  riches; 
intelligence,  fortifications,  and  subsistence,  were  all 
equally  neglected.  In  this  state  of  supine  insensi- 
bility, Tippoo  suddenly  appeared  on  the  9th  of  Aprilt 
drove  in  a  detachment  stationed  four  miles  distant  at 
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Fattiput,  seized  the  town  of  Bednore  with  a  consider-  BOOK  v. 
able  quantity  of  ammunition  neglectfully  remaining  ^^^^'  ^\ 
without  the  magazine;  laid  siege  to  the  fort;  and  i78S. 
sent  detachments  to  occupy  the  Ghauts,  and  sur«- 
roundhsg  country.  The  English  in  Bednore  were 
then  cut  off  from  retreat ;  the  fortifications  ruinous, 
their  ammunition  expended,  their  provisions  low,  and 
their  numbers  diminishing  by  disease  and  fiatigue  as 
well  as  the  sword.  Honourable  terms  being  pro- 
mised,  they  surrendered  by'  capitulation  on  the  SOth 
of  April ;  but '  instead  of  being  sent  according  to 
agreement  to  the  coast,  they  were  put  in  irons  and 
mardied  like  felons  to  a  dreadful  imprisonment  in  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Mysore.  To  apologize  for  this 
outrage  upon  the  law  of  even  bfurbarous  nations, 
Tippoo  charged  the  English  with  a  violation  of  the 
articles  of  capitulation  in  robbing  the  public  treasure ; 
and  the  suspicions  which  were  attached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  General  have  given  currency  to  a  story 
that  he  ordered  the  bamboo  of  his  palanquin  to  be 
pierced  and  filled  with  pagodas. 

After  this  important  success,  Tippoo  proceeded  to 
Mangalore,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  English  army 
collected  themselves,  with  such  provisions  as  the 
suddenness  of  the  emergency  allowed  them  to  pro- 
cure. On  the  possession  of  Mangalore,  the  chief 
fortress  and  the  best  harbour  of  Canara,  Tippoo,  as 
well  as  his  father,  set  an  extraordinary  value.  On 
the  16th  of  May  a  reconnoitering  party  of  his  horse 
appeared  on  a  height  near  the  town.  On  the  SOth 
the  picquets,  on  the  23d  the  outposts  of  the  garrison 
were  driven  in,  and  the  investment  of  the  place  was 
rendered  complete. 

During  the  march  of  Tippoo  from  Camatic  to  the 
western  side  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  operations 
which  preceded  his  arrival  at  Mangalore,  the  following 
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BOOK  V.  occurrences  took  place  at  Madras.  As  soon  as  th^ 
^'^'''  ^'  General  ascertained  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  lie 
178S.  returned  with  the  army,  and  on  the  20th  of  Fehniaij 
encamped  near  the  Mount.  .  The  policy  of  supporting 
the  English  army  in  Bednore  against  the  army  of 
TippoOy  by  strong  incursions  on  tlie  southern  ao4 
eastern  parts  of  his  dominions,  presented  itself,  in  tin 
strongest  point  of  view,  to  the  Governor  and  Council. 
The  army  stationed  in  Tanjore  and  the  southern  pro- 
vinces received  orders  to  march  towards  the  west ; 
and  to  General  Stuart  it  was  recommended,  to  march 
upon  Tippoo's  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Velore. 
Any  such  movement  he  declared  to  be  impossible; 
and  while  the  army  remained  inactive,  Sufiras, 
whom  Uie  British  fleet  had  not  yet  returned  to  op- 
pose, found  no  difficulty  in  landing  Bussj,  with  a  re- 
inforcement of  French  troops  at  Cuddalore.  It  w» 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  recover  possessioH  of 
that  place,  before  the  works  should  be  strengthened} 
and  the  army  of  Tippoo,  with  the  French  troops 
which  were  with  him,  should  be  able  to  return.  To 
all  the  expostulations  of  the  Govemw  and  CouBcil» 
the  General  is  accused  of  having  replied,  only  by  the 
statement  of  wants  and  difficulties,  operating  as 
grounds  of  delay.  About  fourteen  days  after  the  time 
fixed  upon  by  himself,  that  is,  on  the  21st  of  April 
in  consequence  of  peremptory  commands,  he  marched 
with  the  army  towards  Cuddalore.  Contrary  to  his 
pledge,  that  he  would  not  recall  to  his  assistance  the 
southern  army,  witliout  the  strongest  necessity,  of 
which  he  engaged  to  apprise  the  Committee,  be 
secretly  wrote  to  the  Commanding  Officer  three  days 
before  his  departure,  to  join  him  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  force  under  his  command.  By  this  abuse 
of  their  confidence,  the  Committee  were  induced  to 
withdraw  the  discretionary  power  over  the  southero 
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army,  which  they  had  granted  at  his  request.    The  BOOK  V. 
mareh  firom  Madras  to  Cuddalore,  about  100  miles,  ^"^'^^ 
18    usually  performed    in    twelve    days.     General    1739. 
Stuart  had  no  obstruction  either  to  meet  or  to  fear ; 
he  was,  to  a  degree  unusually  perfect,  supplied  with  . 
all  the  requisites  for  his  march  ;  yet  he  spent  forty 
days  upon  the  road,  that  is,  marched  at  the  rate  of 
less  than  three  miles  a  day,  though  the  chance  oi  suc^ 
cess  mainly  depended  upon  dispatch,  and  the  Admiral 
who  was  to  co-operate  with  the  expedition,  declared 
that  he  could  not,  for  want  of  water  and  provtsioDB^ 
remain  before  Cuddalore  till  the  end  of  June*     The 
fleet  had  returned  to  Madras  on  the  12th  of  April 
augmented  to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line,  four  fiigates, 
and  some  smaller  vessels ;  and  soon  after,  a  fleet  of 
ten  Indiamen,  and  three  store  ships,  with  1,000  re- 
cruits to  the  army,  arrived  under  convoy  of  the  Bristol 
man  of  war,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the  squadnm 
of  Sufirein. 

The  army  arrived  at  Cuddalore  on  the  7th  of  June, 
where  the  enemy  had  already  thrown  up,  and  almost 
completed,  considerable  works.  An  attack  was  to  be 
made  on  these  works  on  the  18th,  in  three  several 
places  at  once ;  and  it  was  planned  to  give  the  signal 
by  firing  three  guns  from  a  hill.  Amid  the  ndse  of 
firing,  a  signal  of  this  description  could  not  be  heard ; 
and  the  attacks  were  made  at  three  several  times. 
The  English  were  repulsed ;  but  the  enemy,  quitting 
in  the  pursuit  a  part  of  their  woiiu,  which  were  dex- 
terously occupied  by  a  division  of  the  English  army, 
were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  withdrew.  This 
attack  had  nearly  incurred  the  ruin  of  the  Eng^h 
army,  and  left  sixty-two  officers,  and  920  men, 
almiDst  all  Europeans,  either  dead  or  mortally  wounded 
on  the  field.  The  English  lay  upon  their  arms  during 
the  night  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  which  the 
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BOOK  V.  trcwps,  fatigued  and  unprotected,  would  have  found 

Chap.  5.  -^  difficult  to  sustain.     But  the  spirit  of  Bussy  was 

1 783.    chilled  by  age  and  infirmities ;  and  he  restrained  the 

impetuosity  of  his  officers  who  confidently  predicted 

the  destruction  of  the  British  army. 

On  the  following  day  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and 
Suffrein,  who  had  followed  him  from  Trincomalee, 
arrived  with  their  respective  fleets.  The  English 
remained  at  anchor  till  the  l6th ;  on  the  17th,  and 
two  succeeding  days,  the  fleets  performed  a  variety  of 
movements  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  or  keeping  the 
wind ;  and  about  four  o'clock  on  the  20th  they  en- 
gaged. The  English  consisted  of  eighteen  sail,  the 
French  only  of  sixteen,  and  so  leaky,  that  most  of 
them  it  was  necessary  to  pump  during  the  battle : 
yet  Suffrein,  by  dexterous  management,  contrived 
in  several  instances  to  place  two  of  his  vessels  upon 
one  of  the  English,  of  which  five  were  but  little  en- 
gaged. The  combatants  were  parted  by  night,  and 
the  next  day  the  French  were  out  of  sight,  but  ap- 
peared at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Porto  Novo  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d.  The  British  Admiral^  deeming 
it  inexpedient  to  attack  them,  only  offered  battle,  and 
then  made  sail  for  Madras.  It  has  been  both  as- 
serted and  denied  that  Suffrein  weighed,  and  stood 
after  him :  but  i£  is  certain  that  he  arrived  at  Cud- 
dalore  on  the  following  day.  He  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  land  as  m^ny  men  as  he  could  spare  from 
the  fleet ;  and  measures  were  concerted  between  him 
and  Bussy  for  the  most  vigorous  operations.  They 
made  a  sally  on  the  25th,  which  was  repulsed ;  but  a 
grand  effort  was  preparing  for  the  4th  of  July ;  and 
so  much  were  the  English  reduced  by  the  sword,  by 
sickness/  and  fatigue,  that  the  most  fatal  consequences 
were  probable  and  feared.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  at 
Madras,  and  the  British  army  exposed  to  SufireiD 
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and  Bussy  at  Cuddalore,  presented  a  dismal  prospect  book  v. 
to  the  imaginations  of  the  Governor  and  Council ;  ^"^^'  ^y 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  signature  in    2733^ 
Europe  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  English  and 
French.     It  was  immediately  resolved,  though  official 
intelligence  had  not  yet  arrived,  to  send  a  flag  of 
truce  to  Bussy,  recommending  an  immediate  cessa« 
tion  of  arms.     To  this  proposal  the  French  com- 
mander acceded,  with  less  difficulty  than  might  have 
been  expected.     Bussy   even    consented    to  invite 
Tippoo  to  a  participation  in  the  peace,  and  to  send 
positive  orders  to  the  French  troops  to  reth-e  im- 
mediately from  his  service. 

Upon  the  evacuation  of  Camatic  by  Tippoo,  the 
occasion  was  not  omitted  of  making  to  him  an  over- 
ture of  peace  by  means  of  a  Brahmen,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King  of  Tanjore.  A  favourable  answer 
was  xenutted ;  but  a  point  of  etiquette,  for  which  the 
Governor  was  a  great  stickler,  leading  to  another  on 
the  part  of  Tippoo,  broke  off  the  negotiation.  To  the 
application  from  Bussy,  however,  an  answer  was  re- 
turned in  little  more  than  a  month,  offering  peace 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  expressing  a  desire  to 
send  two  ambassadors  to  Madras.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  vakeels  it  appeared  that  a  peace,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  Conquests,  might 
easily  be  made ;  and  for  the  acceleration  of  so  desir- 
able an  event,  especially  on  account  of  the  prisoners, 
to  whose  feelings,  and  even  lives,  a  few  weeks  were  of 
importance,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  send  three 
conunissioners  along  with  Tippoo's  vakeels,  to  expe- 
dite on  the  spot  the  business  of  negotiation. 

Measures,  in  the  mean  time,  were  pursued  for 
creating  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  detachment 
besieged  in  Mangalore.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
army  which  were  stationed  for  the  protection,  the 
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BOOK  V.  one  of  the  northern,  the  other  of  the  aoulhem  pro* 
^^'^•^'  vinces,  were  reinforced ;  and  instructed  to  threaten  or 
178S.  attack  the  enemy  in  that  part  of  his  dominions  to 
which  thej  approached.  The  division  in  the  south 
%as,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  by  whom  it 
was  commanded,  augmented  sufficiently  to  penetrate 
into  the  very  heart  of  Mysore,  and  possiUy  to  attack 
the  capital  itself. 

Amid  these  proceedings,  the  contentions  whidi  pre- 
vailed between  the  heads  of  the  civil  and  militaiy 
departments  were  hastening  to  a  decision.  Along 
with  the  flag  of  truce  which  was  for^'arded  to  the 
French,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Committee  to  send 
orders  for  the  recall  of  General  Stuart  to  the  Presi- 
dency,  as  well  because  they  could  not  depend  OpoR 
his  obedience,  as  because  they  deemed  it  necessary  to 
hear,  the  account  which  he  might  render  of  his  oon- 
duct.  After  a  temporary  neglect  of  the  commands 
of  the  Committee,  the  General  thought  proper  to 
leave  the  army  and  proceed  to  Madras ;  where,  super- 
seding mutual  ex{danations,  the  customary  disputes 
were  renewed  and  inflamed.  The  Governor  at  last 
submitted  to  the  Committee  a  motion,  that  General 
Stuart  should  be  dismissed  from  the  Company's  ser- 
vice. In  the  minute  by  which  this  motion  was  in* 
troduced,  the  misconduct  of  the  General  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Cnddalore,  and  the  acts  of  disobedience, 
which  were  sufiicient  in  number  and  magnitude  to 
imply  the  transfer  of  all  power  into  his  hands,  wen; 
stated  as  the  principal  grounds  of  the  proposed  pro- 
ceeding ;  to  which  the  votes  of  the  Committee  im- 
mediately imparted  their  unanimous  sanction.  Stuart, 
however,  announced  his  determination  to  retain  the 
command  of  tlie  King's  troops ;  and  Sir  Jchri  Bur- 
goyne,  on  whom,  as  second  in  rank,  the  command 
would  devolve,  intimated  his  intention  to  obey  the 
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orders  of  General  Stuart    Decisive  acts  were  now  book  v. 
ItietitiMe^    The  Town  Adjutant,  accompanied  by  ^^^^'^' 
the  Gorernoi^s  Private   Secretary,  and  a  party  of   1783. 
sepoys,  proceeded  to  the  villa  of  the  General,  and 
brought  him  qtkietly  a  prisoner  to  the  fort ;  where  he 
Minained  a  few  days,  and  was  then  embarked  for 
^iBngland. 

The  original  plan,  to  the  execution  of  which  the 
ftrmy  in  the  south  was  destined,  was,  that  it  should 
jpenetraie  on  the  one  side,  and  the  army  under  Cdiond 
Humberstone  at  Panian€  on  the  other,  into  the  couu'- 
try  of  Coimbetore,  forming  a  line  of  communication 
frokn  the  one  coast  to  the  other,  through  the  middle 
of  Tippoo's  dominions.  In  this  scheme,  which  was 
framed  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  civil  department  in  the  Trichi- 
ftcfpciy  district,  was  included  a  negotiation  for  raising 
disturbance  against  Tippoo  in  his  own  dominions,  by 
setting  up  the  pretensions  of  the  deposed  Rajah  of 
Mysore.  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1788, 
the  forts  of  Caroor,  Aravarcourchy,  and  Dindigul, 
*rere  reduced ;  but  the  exhausted  state  of  the  coun- 
try^ not  more  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  than 
tbe  disorganization  of  the  government,  cramped  the 
Operations  of  the  army  by  scarcity  of  supplies.  The 
Ibst  object  of  Colonel  Fullarton,  who  took  the  com- 
itiand  of  the  southern  army,  was  to  augment  the  field 
force  by  battalions  from  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  and 
Univelly;  and,  vigorously  aided  as  he  was  by  the 
chief  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  not  only  to  pro- 
cure supplies,  but  soothe  the  minds,  and  conciliate 
the  favour,  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people.  It 
was  not  before  the  25th  of  May,  1788,  that  he  began 
to  march  from  Dindigul  towards  Daraporam.  The 
reduction  of  this  place,  wlrich  fell  on  the  2d  of  June, 
ttfforded  one  incident,  which,  being  a  characteristic 
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BOOK  V.  circumstance,  deserves  to  be  stated.  It  was  ii 
^^^^'  ^'  ble  to  approach  so  near  the  fort  as  to  deterpaine  wiA 
178S.  precision  the  most  advantageous  point  of  attack.  One 
spy  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  place  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  and  another  to  the  Adpitant- 
General.  Each  of  these  officers  drew  a  plan  finxn 
the  description  which  he  himself  had  received ;  and 
they  coincided  so  exactly  both  with  one  another,  and' 
with,  the  facts,  that  a  body  of  troops  marched  in  a 
dark  night,  crossed  a  river,  and  occupied  a  strong 
position  within  400  yards  of  the  fort,  where  the  bat- 
teries were  constructed  which  effected  the  breach. 
The  accuracy  witli  which  the  Indian  spies  convey  the 
idea  of  a  fprt  even  by  verbal  communication,  and 
still  more  by  models  made  of  day,  is  represented  as 
not  surprising  only,  but  almost  incredible.  The 
orders  which  General  Stuart,  unknown  to  the  Com- 
mittee, dispatehed  to  the  southern  army,  stopped 
them  at  this  point  in  th^  career  of  conquest;  and 
they  were  within  three  miles  of  his  camp  when  thqr 
received  intelligence  that  hostilities  with  the  Frendi 
had  ceased,  and  that  an  armistice  was  concluded  with 
Tippoo.  In  the  interval  Colonel  Fullarton  had  pro- 
ceeded with  great  activity  in  restoring  obedience  and 
order  in  Madura  and  Tiniveliy,  in  which,  during  the 
distress  of  the  Madras  government,  almost  all  the 
Polygars  had  revolted.  According  to  Fullarton,  the 
management  of  the  province  by  the  Company's  and 
the  Nabob's  servants  had  been  corrupt  and  oppressive, 
and  hence  pregnant  with  disorder,  in  the  extreme. 
One  .single  exception  he  produces,  Mahomed  Issoof 
Khan.  '^  While  he  ruled  these  provinces,  his  wh<de 
administration  denoted  vigour  and  effect :  his  justice 
\  was  unquestioned,  his  word  unalterable,  .his  measures 

were  happily  combined  and  firmly  executed,  the  guilty 
had  no  refuge  from  punishment    On  comparing^** 
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sajs  the  Ei^fish  commander^  ^^  the  state  bf  that  book  v. 
cowatry  with  his  oonduct  and  remarks,  I  found  thW  ^^'^* 
wisdom,  vigour,  and  integrity^  were  never  more  c6n--  ns9. 
sfMcuous  in  any  person  of  whatever  cUmate  or  com* 
plexion."  ^  In  the  month  of  August,  wheu  the  re-< 
inforoements  had  joined  him  from  the  army  at  Cud^ 
dalore,  and  the  Polygars  were  sufficiently  reduced 
and  humbled  to  be  disposed  to  a  general  submission, 
this^  Commander  moved  towards  the  frontier  of  My* 
aore,  under  instructions  to  remain  inactive,  while  the 
result  was  uncertain  of  the  negotia.tion  with  Tippoo;. 
In  the  interval  thus  afforded,  among  other  arrange-^ 
ments,  Colonel  Fullarton  established  a  system  of 
intelligence,  under  a  defect  of  which  the  English  had 
laboured  during  the  whole  Of  the  war ;  and  establish* 
ed  it  in  such  perfection,  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  that,  **  during  many  months,'*  to 
use  his  own  expressions,  **  of  continued  marching, 
through  a  country  almost 'unexplored,  he  never  once 
failed  in  his  supplies,  nor  did.  any  material  incident 
escape  his  knowledge.'*  On  the  18th  of  October^  • 
when  the  supplies  of  the  army  were  almost  exhaust^ 
ed,  intelligence  arrived,  that  Tippoo  had  recom*' 
menced  hostilities  against  Mangalore.  Colonel  Ful- 
larton had  long  meditated  an  enterprise  against  Serin-^ 
gapatam,  but  none  of  the  forts,  directly  in  the  routey 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  be  confided  in  as  an  inters 
loediate  magazine,  or,  in  the  event  of  failure,  as  a 
place  of  retreat.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
march  upon  Palacatcherry,  which  was  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  India,  commanded  the  pass  be* 
tween  the  coasts,  and  secured  a  communication  with 
a  great  extent  of  finite  country.  After  a  march  of 
great  difficulty,  much  impeded  by  woods  and  inces- 
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BOOK  v.sant  rain,  the  army  reached  Palacatdierry  on  the 
^^^^'^;  4th  rf  November.  They  immediatdy  oommenoed 
1783.  ^^  carried  on  their  operations  with  ^reat  vigour; 
but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  active  reiiat^ 
ance  of  the  garrison,  threatened  them  with  a  tedkwi 
siege.  On  the  18th,  two  batteries  were  qpened,  and 
before  sun*set  the  defences  of  the  enemy  were  so 
much  impaired,  that  thar  fire  was  oonsideEably 
abated.  At  night  Captain  Maitland  took  advantage 
of  a  heavy  rain  to  drive  the  enemy  firom  the  coyert 
way,  and  to  pursue  them  within  the  first  gateway, 
to  the  second :  Here  he  was  stopped,  but  gallantly 
defended  himself,  till  additional  troops  arrived ;  when 
the  enemy,  alarmed  by  the  idea  of  a  general  assault, 
called  out  for  quarter,  and  put  the  English  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  The  army  then  marched  to  Coimbe- 
tore,  which  they  reached  on  the  26th  of  November, 
and  which  surrendered  before  they  effected  a  breach. 
They  had  now  the  conquest  of  Seringapatam,  aiid 
the  entire  subversion  of  the  power  of  Tippoo,  full  in 
their  view.  The  brave  garrison  of  Mangalore  had 
long  baffled  his  whole  army,  which  had  suffered 
severely  liy  a  perseverance  in  the  siege  during  the 
whcde  of  the  rains.  A  chain  of  connected  operations 
could  now  be  carried  on  by  the  army  of  Colonel  Mar 
cleod  on  the  western  coast,  and  that  of  FuUarton  in 
die  soOth.  The  army  of  the  ncnth  was  acting  in 
Cttdapah,  in  which  and  the  neighbouring  proriaces 
the  power  of  Tippoo  was  ill  estaUished.  AH  the 
petty  princes  on  the  western  coast  were  supposed 
ready  to  shake  off  their  dependance.  The  co-ope- 
ration  was  confidently  expected  of  the  Hindu  inha- 
bitafnts  of  Mysore,  of  whom  the  Brahmens  were  in 
correspondence  with  the  English.  FuUarton  bad 
provided  hb  army  with  ten  days*  grain,  repaired  the 
carriages,  and*  made  every  arrangement  for  pushing 
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ibrwaid  to  Seringapatem,  with  Bothiog  but  victory  BOCfi  v. 
sparkliDg  in  his  eye ;  when  he  received,  on  the  28th  ^"^'''  ^' 
of  Novemba*,  commands  from  the  Commissioneri,    j'jr^. ' 
appointed  to  treat  with  Tippoo,  to  restore  imme^ 
diately  all  posts,  forts,  and  countriesj^  lately  reduced, 
and  to  retire  within  the  limits  occupied  on  the  St6tb 
of  July.     He  had  made  some  pipgress  in  the  excr 
cution  of  these  commauds,  when  he  received,  on  tlie 
Sl6th  of  January,  directions  to  re-assemble  the  army, 
and  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  the  war. 

The  negotiators  whom  the  President  and  Council 
had  dispatched  to  the  presence  of  Tippoo,  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had 
not  attained  their  object  without  many  difficulties 
and  considerable  delay.  Scarcely  had  they  entered 
the  territory  of  the  enemy,  when  they  were  rec^piired, 
and  almo^  ccHnmanded,  to  surrender  Mangalore, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  chief  security  for  the 
lives  and  restoration  of  the  English  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  Tippoo.  On  their  approach  to  Seringapatam  ^ 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  intention  to 
oonduct  them  to  Mangalore.  No  communication 
was  allowed  between  them  and  their  unfortunate 
coyntrymen,  when  they  passed  Bangalore  and  other 
|daoes  in  which  they  were  confined.  Their  letters^ 
both  to  and  fro,  were  intercepted.  Upon  complaip- 
iag  they  were  informed^  that  Colonel  Fullarton,  not- 
withstanding the  aommencement  of  their  mission  for 
peace,  had  taken  and  plundered  the  forts  of  Pala* 
catcherry  and  Coimbetore.  Not  aware  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Fullarton  were  justified  by  the  intelligence 
which  he  had  received  of  Tippoo's  breach  of  faith  to 
the  garrison  i^  Mangalore^  they  aent  their  commands 
to  that  officer  to  restore  the  places,  which,  since  it^e 
date  of  their  commission,  had  fallen  into  bis  hands. 
After  a  tedious  and  harassing  journey,  through  a 
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BOOKV.  country  almost  impassable^  in  which  some  of  their 
^^^*'^'  attendants  and  cattle  actually  perished,  they  joined 
1789.    Tippoo  at  Mangalore,  where  he  had  wasted  almost  a 
year,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army. 

The  force  with  which  in  the  month  of  Mar,  in  the 
preceding  year,  he  invested  Mangalore,  is  stated  at 
60,000  horse,  S0,000  disciplined  sepoys,  600  Frendi 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Cossigny, 
Lally's  corps  of  Europeans  and  natives,  a  French 
troop  of  dismoimted  cavalry,  commanded  by  an  ofll- 
cer  of  the  Eing  of  France,  irregular  troops  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.     The  British  ganisoii  consisted  of 
696  Europeans,  including  oflScers,  and  8850  black 
troops,  besides  pioneers,  and  camp  followers.     The 
operations  of  the  enemy  proceeded  with  so  much 
activity,  that  on  the  27th  of  May  they  had  completed 
eleven  embrasures,  which  the  English  made  an  eSditt 
to  destroy,  but  were  repulsed.    On  the  S9th,  lai^ 
stones,  some  of  them  weighing  150  pounds,  b^|Bn  to 
be  thrown  by  mortars  into  the  town.    As  often  as 
they  lighted  upon  soft  earth,  they  buried  th^nselves 
without  mischief:  When  they  fell  upon  houses,  they 
laid  them  open,  where  no  materials  could  be  had  to 
repair  them,  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  monsoon : 
When  they  fell  upon  a  substance  harder  than  than- 
selves,  they  were  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  and 
even  the  wounds  and  lacerations  widch  were  produced 
by  the  splinters  proved  peculiarly  fatal,  hardly  any 
person  surviving  who  received  them. 

From  batteries  erected  on  the  north,  the  east,  and 
the  south,  a  heavy  fire  was  constantly  maintttned ; 
the  feeble  fortifications  mi  the  northern  side  wett 
entirely  dismantied  on  the  4th  of  June ;  on  the  7tii 
a  practicable  breach  was  effected  in  the  wall;  and 
the  English,  especially  as  a  flag  of  truce  had  been  re- 
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jected,  looked  for  an  immediate  assaaU.  In  the  BOOK  V. 
mean  time  they  repulsed  with  the  bayonet  repeated  ^"^'^'  ^' 
attacks  on  the  batteries  which  they  had  erected  with-^  if  Si. 
out  the  fortress ;  repeatedly  silenced  the  batteries  of 
the  enemy^  and  spiked  their  guns,  which  were  as 
often  expeditiouriy  repaired.  Masked  batteries  were 
opened,  and  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  brought  so 
near,  that  they  threw  fascines  on  the  covered  way, 
and  edge  of  the  glacis.  On  the  4tfa  of  July,  the 
assault  was  undertaken.  A  body  of  troops,  armed 
with  knives,  of  the  shape  of  pruning  hooks,  two  feet 
long,  and  with  spears  mounted  on  light  bamboos  of 
a  prodigious  length,  rushed  into  a  tower  on  the  left 
of  the  eastern  gate,  while  the  line  marched  forward 
to  support  them.  The  enterprise  did  not  succeed. 
The  assaulting  party  were  so  warmly  received,  that 
they  were  soon  disposed  to  retreat.  On  the  6th  a 
general  attack  was  made  on  the  northern  covered 
way,  which,  though  very  fierce  and  obstinate,  was 
also  repulsed.  The  garrison  were  now  obliged  to 
defend  themselves  from  almost  daily  attempts  to 
penetrate  into  the  fort,  while  they  severely  suffered 
both  from  scarcity  and  disease.  At  last  inieUigence 
arrived  of  the  peace  between  France  and  England, 
with  the  orders  of  Bussy  to  the  French  to  co«operate 
no  longer  in  the  hostilities  of  Tippoo.  The  French 
envoy  made  some  efforts  to  effect  a  pacificaJion ;  but 
even  during  the  suspensions  of  hostilities,  which  were 
frequently  terminated,  and  frequently  renewed,  Tippoo 
oontinued  his  operations.  A  trait  of  Indian  huma^ 
nity  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  During  the  progress 
of  hostilities,  and  especially  after  the  jHt>sped;  of 
peace,  the  enemy's  centinels  in  many  instances  beck- 
oned to  the  men  to  get  under  cover,  and  avoid  their 
fire ;"  a  generosity  which  the  English  were  well  dis- 
posed to  return.    At  last,  after  a  long  and  intricate 
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BOOK  v.cdirespondenoe^  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  iDdudiDg 
Chap.  5.  y^^  ganfisons  of  Onore  *  and  Cfarwar,  was  cotoduded 
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IT^S.  on  the  fid  of  August.  Of  this  i^;reement  one  im- 
Iportant  condition  was,  that  the  Engfish  ganriioD 
should  three  times  a  week  be  fimiished  with  a  pies* 
tifid  market  of  provisions,  at  the  ratetf  of  Tippoo's 
camj[>.  This  was  evaded,  and  prices  were  dafljTi  in 
sudi  a  manner,  increased,  that  a  fowl  was  sold  at 
eight,  and  eveta  twelve  rupees ;  and  other  things  in  a 
like  proportion.  At  last  the  market  was  wholly  cut 
toff;  and  horse  flesh,  frogs,  snakes;  ravenous  birds» 
kites^  rats,  and  mice,  were  greedily  consumed.  Even 
jadcals,  devouring  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  were  eagerlj 
shot  at  for  food.  The  garrison  had  suffered  these 
evils  with  uncommon  perseverance,  when  a  squadron 
appeared,  on  the  22d  of  November,  with  a  consider- 
aUe  army  under  General  Macleod.  Instead  of  land* 
ing,  the  General,  by  means  of  his  secretary,  carried 
on  a  tedious  n^otiation  with  Tippoo;  and  having 
stipulated  that  provisions  for  one  month  should  be 
admitted  into  the  fortress,  set  sail  with  the  reinforce* 
ment  on  the  1st  of  December.  Even  this  supply 
was  drawn  from  damaged  stores  bought  from  a  navy 
agent,  and  of  the  beef  and  pork,  not  one  in  twenty 
pieces  could  be  eaten  even  by  the  dogs.  Another 
visit,  with  a  similar  result,  was  made  by  General 
Macleod,  on  the  Slst  of  I>ecember.  The  desertioa 
of  the  sepoys,. and  the  mutiny  of  the  Europeans,  vrere 
now  daily  apprehended ;  two*thirds  of  the  garrison 
were  sick,  and  the  rest  had  scaroelj  strength  to  sua* 
tain  their  arms;  the  deidiis  amounted  to  twelve cr 
fifteen  every  day ;  and  at  last,  having  endured  these 

1  For  a  rery  interesdiig  detail  of  the  defence  of  Oaora^  wltdi  «m 
msintamed  with  consummate  ability  and  heroism,  by  Captain  Toirian^ 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  see  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  iV^l^ 
to  176. 
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cafamiHies  till  the  28d  of  January,  the  gaUaiit  Camp-  boor  V. 
bell,  by  whom  the  garrison  had  been  so  nobly  com-  ^^^^'  ^' 
manded,  offered,  on  honourable  terms,  to  withdraw    1784. 
the  troops.    The  Sultan  was  too  eager  to  put  an  end 
to  a  siege  which  by  desertion  and  death  had  cost 
him  nearly  half  his  army,  to  brave  the  constancy  of 
so  firm  a  foe ;  and  they  marched  to  Tellicherry,  with 
airms,  accoutrements,  and  the  honours  of  war. 

The  negotiating  commissioners,  whose  journey  had 
been  purposely  retarded,  were  now  allowed  to  ap^ 
proach.  The  injuries  which  the  English  had  sus- 
tained, since  Uppoo  had  joined  in  the  business  of  ne^ 
gotiation,  were  such,  as  in  a  prouder  state  of  the 
Englidh  mind,  would  have  appeared  to  caH  for  signal  , 
retribution :  But  the  debility  and  dejection  to  which 
their  countrymen  were  now  reduced,  and  their  despair 
of  resources  to  continue  the  war,  impressed  the  ne^ 
gotiators  with  a  very  unusual  admiration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  peace ;  and  meeting  the  crafty  and  de* 
ceitful  practices  of  Tippoo  with  temper  and  pcrsCi- 
verance,  they  succeeded.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1784, 
in  gaining  his  signature  to  a  treaf y,  by  which,  on  the 
general  condition  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  conquests, 
peace  was  obtained.^ 

It  is  only  necessary,  further,  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Gpvemor-Ge- 

I  For  the  narrative  of  the  preceding  events,  have  been  explored,  and 
confronted,  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pursuant  to 
their  orders  of  the  9th  of  February,  1803,  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Camatic,  vol.  ii. ;  -Batrow'a  Macartney,  i.  109—333 ;  Memoirs  of  the 
late  War  in  Asia,  i.  931^336, 359—286,  and  403-.518  ;  A  View  of  the 
English  Interests  in  India,  by  William  FuUarton,  M.  P.  p.  68—195 ; 
Annual  Register  for  1783  and  1783 ;  the  Collection  of  treaties  and  £n- 
gugetneots  with  the  native  Princes  of  India ;  and  the  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  of  1783.  The  recent  narrative  of  Colonel  Wilks^ 
drawn  up  under  the  advantages  of  peculiar  knowledge,  affords  me  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving,  that  there  is  no  material  fact  which  my  for- 
mer anthorities  had  not  enabled  me  to  state  and  to  comprehend. 
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BOOK  V.  noml  and  Council;  and  to  explain  the  mode  in  whieh^ 
^^^'^'  during  these  momentous  traosactious,  the  relations 


1784.  betweien  the  Supreme  and  Subordinate  Presidency 
were  maintained*  Lord  Macartney:  was  not  only  of 
superior  rank  to  the  highest  of  the  Company's  sa^ 
vants  in  India,  but  in  him  was  set  one  of  the  first  ex* 
amples  of  elevating  a  servant  of  the  King  to  a  high 
station  in  that  country ;  and  of  intercepting  the  great 
prizes  which  animated  the  ambition  of  the  individuals 
rising  through  the  several  stages  of  the  Company's 
service*  To  these  causes  of  jealousy  were  added, 
recommendations  and  injunctions,  which  had  been 
pressed  upon  so  many  governors,  and  which  had  not 
failed  to  involve  in  odiuni  and  difficulties  as  many  as 
had  attempted  to  obey  them ;  recommendations  and 
injunctions  of  peculiar  urgency,  to  correct  abuses  and 
effect  retrenchments.  Though  the  accomplishments 
and  talents  of  Lord  Macartney,  which  were  not  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  and  a  considerable  propensity  to  vain 
glory,  might  have  added  to  the  flames  of  discord,  the 
calmness  of  his  temper,  his  moderation,  and  urbanity^ 
were  well  calculated  to  allay  them.  He  was  aware 
of  the  sentiments  to  which,  among  the  members  c£ 
the  superior  government^  his  appearance  in  India  was 
likely  to  give  origin;  and  lost  no  time  in  endeavour- 
ing to  avert  the  jealousy  which  might  naturally  arise. 
He  not  only  assured  the  Gk)vemor'<7eneral  of  the 
sentiments  of  esteem,  and  even  of  admiration,  with 
which  all  that  he  knew  of  his  administration  inspired 
him,  but  openly  disclaimed  all  designs  upon  the  go- 
vernment of  Bengal ;  and  declared  that  the  objects 
were  not  Indian  to  which  his  ambition  was  directed. 
Mr.  Hastings  met  his  prdfessions  with  similar  pro- 
testations,  both  of  personal  regard,  and  of  desire  for 
co-operation.  He  also  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
suddenness  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Macartney  had  not 
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aUowed  him  the  opportunity  to  fiirnish  to  that  noble-  book  v. 
man  the  explanation  of  certain  acts,  by  which  the  ^^^^'^' 
Supreme  Government  might  appear  to  him  to  have  i784w^ 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  province,  and  to 
have  taken  upon  itsdf  an  authority  which  belonged 
to  the  Presidency  of  which  he  was  now  at  thie  head. 
Of  the  acts  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  made  allusion^ 
one  was,  the  treaty^  into  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1781,  he  had  entei<ed  with  the  Dutch.  The 
object  of  that  measure  was  to  obtain,  through  the 
Governors  of  Colombo  and  Cochin,  a  military  force 
to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  Hyder  from  Camatic ; 
but  as  these  Gk>vemors  acted  under  the  authority  of 
the  government  of  Batavia,  for  whose  sanction  there 
was  no  leisure  to  wait,  a  tempting  advantage  was  re- 
presented as  necessary  to  prevail  upon  them  to  incur 
80  unusual  a  responsibility.  The  negotiation  was 
carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Director  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  in  Bengal ;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  for  1000  European  infantry,  200  European  ar« 
tillery,  and  1000  Malays,  who  should  be  paid  and 
maintained  by  the  Company,  during  the  period  of 
their  service,  the  province  of  Tinivelly  should  be 
ceded  to  the  Dutch,  together  with  the  liberty  of 
making  conquests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cochin^ 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  the  pearl  fishery  on  the 
whole  of  the  coast  south  from  Ramiseram.  In  name 
and  ostent,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nabob  Mahomed 
AU  was  not  to  be  infringed ;  and  the  treaty,  framed 
and  concluded  for  him,  was  to  be  ratified  by  his  sig- 
nature. The  small  value  of  the  cession,  and  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  Carnatic,  were  urged  as  the  motives 
to  induce  compliance  on  the  part  both  of  the  Nabob, 
and  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  The  ideas,  how- 
ever, of  the  Nabob,  and  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras, 
differed  very  widely  from  those  of  the  Governor- 
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BOOK  V.  Genend,  respecting  tlie  value  both  of  what  was  to  be 
'  ^  given  and  what  was  to  be  received.  They  not  only 
1764b  set  a  high  estimate  on  Tinivelly,  but  treated  the  offer 
of  a  body  of  troops,  when  they  were  much  less  in  want 
of  troops,  than  of  money  to  pay  and  maintain  those 
which  they  had,  as  a  matter  of  doubtful  utility.  In 
consequence,  they  declined  to  forward  the  treaty, 
transmitting  thdr  reasons  to  the  t]lourt  of  DirectorB. 
And  the  accession  of  the  Dutch  to  the  enemies  <^ 
England,  of  which  Macartney  carried  out  the  intd- 
ligence,  superseded,  on  that  ground,  all  further  pro- 
ceedings.^ 

Of  the  transactions,  which  Mr.  Hastings  might 
expect  to  impress  unfavourably  the  mind  of  the  ndde 
President,  another  was,  that  of  which  the  history  has 
already  occurred  ;  the  engagement  into  which  he  and 
his  Council  had  entered,  for  setting  aside  the  inter- 
vention of  the  government  of  Madras,  and  transact- 
ing directly  with  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  Under  the 
same  predicament  was  placed  the  negotiation  into 
which  the  Gk>vemor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal 
had  entered  with  Nizam  Ali,  the  Subahdar  of  Deccan, 
for  obtaining  from  that  Prince  the  aid  of  a  body  of 
his  horse,  and  for  ceding  to  him  in  return  the  North- 
ern Circars.  Though  a  treaty  to  this  effeOt  had  been 
fuUy  arranged,  yet  as  the  orders  for  carrying  it  into 
execution  had  not  been  dispatched  when  Lord  Ma- 
cartney arrived,  Mr.  Hastings  paid  him  the  compli- 
ment of  submitting  it  for  his  opinion.  On  this  oc- 
casion also,  the  Govemor<9en^al  represented,  as  of 
vast  imiK>rtance,  the  aid  which  the  Company  was 
thus  to  receive  ;  and  ascribed  but  little  value  to  the 
territory  which  they  were  about  to  surrender,  both 

'  Sappleroent  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy^  1783, 
p.  8, 9;  and  the  Sixth  ditto,  p.  116. 
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m  ik  yidded  a  trifling  revenue,  and,  being  a  narrow  book  v. 
febip  along  the  coast,  was,  by  its  extent  of  frontier,  ^^^^'  ^* 
difficult  to  defend.  Here  again  the  opinions  of  the  j^s^. 
Got^emor-Gcneral  found  themselves  widely  at  va* 
riaoce  with  those  of  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George. 
Lord  Macartney  stated  the  net  revenue  for  that  year 
of  the  four  Northern  Circars,  not  including  Guntoor, 
at  618,000  pagodas ;  he  affirmed  that  to  the  English 
tlie  defence  of  tenitory  was  easy,  not  in  prc^rtion  to 
its  remoten^s  from  the  sea,  but  the  contrary,  as  a 
oommunication  with  their  ships  enabled  the  troops  to 
move  in  every  directioD ;  that  as  manufacturing  dis- 
tikrts,  the  Circai^  were  of  great  importance  to  the 
Company's  investment ;  that  they  would  be  impor- 
tant in  a  still  higher  point  of  view,  as  fwming  a  line 
e£  oommunication  between  Bengal  and  Camatic,  and 
giving  to  the  English  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast, 
when  they  should  be  augmented  by  Guntoor  and 
Cuttack ;  and  that  the  friendship  of  Nizam  Ali  was 
of  no  value,  both  as  no  dependance  could  be  placed 
on  his  faith,  and  as  the  expense  of  his  undisciplined 
and  ungovernable  horse  would  far  outgo  the  utility  of 
their  service.  On  all  these  accounts  Lord  Macartney 
declared,  that,  without  the  special  command  of  his 
employers,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of 
duty  to  consent  to  the  treaty  which  was  proposed. 
Mr.  Hastings  gave  way ;  but  a  diffidence  so  marked 
of  his  judgment  or  his  virtue,  did  not  lessen  the 
alienation  towards  the  government  of  Madras,  with 
temptations  to  which  the  situation  of  the  Gk>vemor-- 
General  so  lai^ly  supplied  him* 

The  first  occasion  on  which  his  measures  gave  un* 
easiness  to  the  government  of  Madras,  was  ftimished 
by  the  complaints  of  Coote,  whom  that  government 
found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  with  power.  Instead 
of  interposing  with  their  authority  to  allay  the  un* 
reasonable  dissatisfactions  of  the  querulous  General, 
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BOOK  V.  and  to  streagthen  the  hands,  at  so  perilous  a 
Chap.  5.  ^  ^j^^  government  of  Madras,  the  Suprmtie  Council 
1 784*  encouraged  his  discontent,  and  laid  their  exhortatioDS 
upon  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  to  place  thenuelyes 
in  hardly  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  Comiim* 
saries  to  supply  his  army,  and  while  they  continued 
re^x)nsible  for  the  acts  of  the  government,  to  retain 
with  them  hardly  any  other  coilnexion,  in  no  degree  to 
posses3  over  them  any  substantial  contrc^  As  tiie 
coolness  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General  seemed 
to  Macartney  to  increase,  and  to  threaten  unfieivouiahle 
consequences  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  impofftance 
to  avert,  he  sent  to  Bengal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1782,  his  confidential  secretary  Mr.  Staunton, 
in  whose  judgment  and  fidelity  he  placed  the 
greatest  reliance,  to  effect  a  complete  mutual  expla- 
nation, and,  if  possible,  to  secure  harmony  and  co- 
operation. With  this  proceeding  Mr.  Hastings  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfaction,  and  declared  bis 
^  anxious  desire  to  co-operate  with  Lord  Macartney 
firmly  and  liberally  for  the  security  of  the  Camatic, 
for  the  support  of  his  authority,  and  for  the  honoor 
of  his  administration."  ^But,  even  at  the  time  when 
he  was  making  these  cordial  professions,  and  en- 
tertaining Mr.  Staunton  with  the  highest  civilities 
in  his  house,  he  signed,  as  President  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  whose  voice  was  his  own,  a  letter  to  the 
President  and  Council  of  Madras,  in  which,  with 
an  intimation  of  a  right  to  command,  they  say  thef 
*'  do  most  earnestly  recomm^id,  that  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
wishes  in  regard  to  power  may  be  gratified  to  their 
fullest  possible  extent ;  and  that  he  may  be  allowed 
an.  unparticipated  command  ovar  all  the  forces 
acting  under  British  authority  in  xhe  Camatic" 
Though  Macartney  announced  his  determinatioa  to 
act  under  this  recommendation,  as  if  it  were  a  kgsl 
command,  he  yet  displayed,  firsfrHn  a  private  letter 
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to  the  Govemor-General,  ta  which  no  answer  was  book  v« 
ever  returned,  and  also  in  a  public  communication,  ^"^^'  ^' 
in  the  name  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  GouncU    173^ 
of  Madras,  his  opinion,  that  the  measure,  as  it  re* 
garded  either  the  antecedent  conduct  of  the  Go* 
Temor  and  Council  of  Madras,  or  the  nature  of  the 
case,  was  destitute  of  all  reasonable  ground;   cal- 
culated to  involve  the  Madras  government  in  di£B^ 
culties ;   and  liable  to  produce  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.      Of  the  rooted  enmity  of  the  Go* 
vemor-General  iie  regarded  this  proceeding  as  a  de* 
cisive  proof.    And  from  this  time  but  little  between 
the  Presidendes  ^  was  preserved  even  of  the  appear* 
ance  of  concert 

Of  the  inconvenience  to  themselves  1^  the  transfer 
which  the  Supreme  Council  had  ordered  of  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency,  one  instance  speedily  occurred* 
Upon  a  requisition  to  send  a  detachment  from  Ma* 
dras  to  Bombay,  the  President  and  Council  were 
obliged  to  return  for  answer,  that  compliance  no 
longer  remained  in  their  power,  since  all  authority 
over  the  troops  resided  in  the  GeneraL  It  is  remark* 
able  enough  that  this  incident,  which,  with  others  of 
the  like  description,  might  have  been  so  easily  fore* 
seen,  determined  the  Supreme  Council  to  revoke  the 
orders  ni^hich  they  had  formerly  given,  and  by  ex* 
plaining  away  the  meaning  of  their  former  words,  to 
substitute  a  new  regulation  for  the  degree  of  ponder 
with  which  the  General  was  to  be  supplied.  A  great 
diminution,  following  dose  in  succession  upoii  a  great 
OEilai^ment  of  power,  was  not  likely  to  produce  a 
healing  effect  upon  duch  a  temper  as  that  of  Coote. 
He  now  insisted  upon  relinquishing  the  oxnmand  of 
the  army;  and  on  the  28th  of  September^  1782, 
sailed  for  BengaL  Measures  for  giving  him  satisfac- 
tion were  there  concerted  between  him  and  the 
Supreme  Council ;  and  be  departed  from  Bengal  in 
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BOOK  V.  the  ibUowing  spiing  to  resume tbe  coomnnd.  Ithas 
^^^'  ^  been  historically  stated,  and  without  oontradictian, 
1784.  That  nothing  but  an  accident  prevented  the  two  Pi& 
sidents,  even  at  that  trying  moment^  firom  phinging 
their  countrymen  in  India  into  sqpething  of  the 
nature  of  a  dvil  war :  That  Coote  was  dispatched 
with  powers  to  resume  the  military  command,  exenipt 
from  dependance  upon  the  Madras  government: 
And  that  to  this  ill^al  subversion  of  the  authority  of 
the  subordinate  Presidency  Lord  Macartney  was  de» 
tenmned  not  to  submit^  The  death  of  the  Genenl 
happily  prevented  the  chance  of  a  strug|^»  The 
ship,  in  which  he  was  proceeding  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  coast,  was  chased  several  days  by  smne  of  the 
French  cruizers,  and  at  times  in  imminent  danger ; 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  this  situation  operating  upon 
the  initable  and  enfeebled  frame  of  the  Genersl,  ac- 
cderated  a  third  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  terminated  his 
life  on  the  26th  of  April,  only  three  days  after  landiog 
at  Madras.  To  such  an  extreme  the  distrust  of  the 
supreme  govemmeAt  was  now  carried,  that  a  sum  of 
ten  lacs  of  rupees  froni  Bengal,  which  arrived  a  few 
days  after^  could  not  be  received,  because  the  person 
who  brought  it  had  orders  to  deliver  it  not  to  the 
civil  government,  but  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  From  this  time  the  Govemor-Greneial  and 
Council  withheld  from  Macartney,  not  only  the 
powiers  which  were  necessary  for  effecting  by  nego- 
tiation a  division  among  the  enemies  of  the  English, 
but  all  instruction  with  respect  to  their  views  of 
peace  and  war ;  and,  instead  of  those  supplies  which 
they  had  hitherto  afforded  in  considerable  quantity, 
they  forbid  the  Camatic  Presidency  to  draw  on  the 
government  of  Bengal  for  a  single  rupee.  Repeated 
applications  were  sent,  before  any  answer  was  re- 

I  Memoira  of  the  kte  War  in  Asia,  i.  499. 
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cdTed,  for  instructions  in  regard  to  the  treaty  which  bocnk  v. 
Tippoo  had  declared  his  willingness  to  form.    It  was  ^*^^'  ^' 
not  till  after  the  commissioners  had  departed  that    1734. 
any  were  received ;  and  when  they  came,  they  were 
so  equivocally  worded,   that  whatever   course   the 
Camatic   Presidency  might   pursue,   their  conduct 
would  equaUy  stand  open  to  blame.  ^ 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  was  transmitted 
for  ratification  to  Bengal.  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  who  was  then  at  Lucknow,  it  was  acknow« 
ledged  and  signed  by  the  Supreme  Council,  who  were 
vested  with  all  the  powers  of  government.  It  was 
returned  in  due  form.  It  was,  then,  with  the  requi^ 
site  scdemnity,  transmitted  to  Tippoo.  The  receipt 
of  it  was  acknowledged.  And  this  great  transaction 
was  closed. 

After  a  number  of  months  had  dapsed,  a  fresh  copy 
of  the  treaty  was  received  from  Bengal,  having  the 
signature  as  before  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  additional  signature  of  theGrovemor- 
GSeneral  at  Lucknow.  To  this  instrument  was  an- 
nexed a  declaration,  that  the  Nabob  Walaw  Jaw  had  - 
a  right  to  be  included  in  the  treaty ;  and  a  command 
to  the  President  and  Council  of  Madras,  *'  at  their 
peril,"  to  transmit  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  its 
second  form  to  Tippoo. 

For  understanding  this  transaction,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  the  Nabob,  and  along  with  him,  his 
mischievous  agents,  expressed  their  uneasiness  at  the 
unhappy  state  of  his  affairs,  by  imputing  blame  to  the 
Governor,  and  obstructing  the  government.  The 
Supreme  Council  had  taken  part  with  the  complaints, 
not  only  of  the  General,  but  also  of  the  Nabob.    To 

>  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ut  supra ;  Barrow's 
life  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  i.  180  and  233. 
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BOOK  v:  all. 'practicable  arrangeineiits  for  peace,  thfti  dqien* 
^^^^'  ^*  dant,  ambitious,  and  insatiate  chie^  had  shown  ayer^ 
1784.  sion,  and  in  particular  a  poignant  aMiorrence  of 
Hyder  Ali  and  his  son.  Important  as  the  blesdi^ 
of  peace  had  now  become  to  the  exhausted  reaouTces 
of  him  and  the  Company,  he  treated  with  unreserred 
disapprobation  the  terms  of  any  treaty  which^  to  the 
Presidency,  it  seemed  practicable  to  obtain ;  and 
neither  gave  his  consent,  nor  appeared  to  desire  to 
become  a  party,  to  the  arrangement  whidi  they  en- 
deavoured to  ctfect.  The  treaty  of  17699  in  whidi 
the  Nabob  was  not  included  as  a  party,  nor  his  name 
mentioned,  appeared  to  furnish  a  precedent  to  justify 
a  treaty  in  which,  though  his  participation  was  not 
expressed,  his  interests  were  secured.  And  as  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  that 
the  Nabob  should  not  have  the  power  of  breaJdng  a 
treaty,  essential  to  their  interests,  though  by  him 
violently  condemned,  it  was  held,  a  great  advantage 
to  place  it  on  a  foundation  independent  of  his  will. 
Besides,  previously  to  the  negotiation,  the  Supreme 
Council  were  so  far  from  holding  up  the  Nabob,  as  a 
necessary  and  a  principal  party,  that  they  did  not 
even  direct  the  communication  to  him  of  their  in* 
structions,  or  hint  the  propriety  of  taking  his  advice. 
The  complaint,  however,  which  on  this  account  the 
Nabob  had  been  instigated  to  raise,  the  Supr^ne 
Council  treated  now  as  a  matter  of  infinite  import- 
ance ;  and  to  Lord  Macaitney  they  appeared  to  be 
actuated  by  a  wish  to  multiply  the  embanrassments 
of  hisc  administration.  Considering  the  jealous 
temper  of  Tippoo,  his  distrust  of  the  English,  and  his 
perpetual  apprehension  of  treachery  and  deceit.  Lord 
Macartney  was  convinced,  that  to  present  to  him  a 
second  ratification  of  a  treaty,  after  the  first  had  been 
received  as  final  and  complete,  could  only  .serve  to 
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persuade  him  that  either  on  the  first  or  second  of  BOOK.  v. 
these  occasions  imposition  was  practised;  and  that         *  ^' 
hostility    should    anticipate   hostile    designs.    The    i784. 
danger  of  such  a  result  determined  the  President  to 
farare  the  resentment  of  the  superior  government,  and 
exonerating  his  council  from  responsibility,  he  de* 
clared  his  i^eadiness  to  submit  to  suspension,  as  the 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
governing  Board.     The  situation  of  Mr.  Hasthigs 
himself  became  about  this  time  too  alarming,  however, 
to  leave  him  inclination  for  a  stretch  of  his  authority, 
and  the  disobedience  of  Lord  Macartney  was  followed 
by  no  unpleasant  result.^ 

>  Barrow's  life  of  Macartney,  i,  833— SS8;  Papers  presented  to  the  • 
House  of  Commons,  ut  supra.         • 
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CHAP.  VI, 

Financial  Difficulties — Campaign  of  General  God' 
dard  on  the  Bombay  side  of  the  Mahratta 
Country — Attack  on.  the  Bengal  side — Ptact 
with  Scindia — Supreme  Court  of  Judicature— 
Efforts  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  contend  its  Ju- 

,  risdiction — TTieir  Effects  upon  Individuals— 
Upon  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue — Upon  tk 
Administration  of  Justice  —  Interference  of 
Parliament  claimed — Granted^— The  Chief  Jus- 
tice placed  at  the  Head  of  the  Sudder  Duamet 
Adaulut — Chief  Justice  recalled — Judicatorial 
and  Police  Regulations — Provincial  Councils 
abolished^  aiid  a  new  Board  of  Revenue  set  up* 

« 
BOOK  V.  We  return  to  the  events  which,  during  these  great 
•  ^'  transactions,  had  taken  place  in  Bengal,  and  other 
1780.    parts  of  the  British  dominions  in  India. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Hjder, 
the  finances  of  the  Company  in  every  part  of  India 
had  become  a  source  of  distress.  The  scanty  resources 
of  Bombay,  which  seldom  equalled  the  expenditure 
of  a  peace  establishment,  had  not,  even  with  the  sup- 
plies which  had  been  sent  from  Bengal,  sufficed  to 
save  that  Presidency  from  the  necessity  of  drainiug 
the  channels  of  loan,  and  from  sinking  in  arrear  so 
,  deeply,  even  with  the  pay  of  the  army,  that  the  Ge- 
neral, in  the  month  of  August,  1 780,  declared  it  was 
no  longer  fit  to  be  depended  upon.^     Even  Bengal 

'  See  Goddard's  Letter  to  the  Select  Committee  of  Bombay,  dated 
94th  August;  1760,  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  utsapr^y 
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itself,  though  it  had  enjoyed  entire  tranquillitj^  and  BOOR  v. 
had  only  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  Goddard's  ^^^^'  ^' 
army,    and  to  other  feeble  operations  against  the    i7so. 
Mahrattas,  was  so  completely  exhausted,  that,  in 
August,  1780,  the  Supreme  Council  were  again  re- 
duced to  the  expedient  of  contracting  debt;    and    ' 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  exertions  in  favour 
of  Camatic  were  required,  they  were  obliged  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Directors  the  probability  of  a  total  sus- 
pension of  the  investment.^ 

In  the  important  consultations  of  the  25th  pf  Sep- 
tember,  1780,  upon  the  intelligence  of  thefiital  irrup- 
tion of  Hyder,  it  Was  resolved,  that  terms  of  peace 
should  be  offered  to  the  Mahrattas,  through  the  me- 
diation  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober a  draught  of  a  treaty  was  prepared,  according 
to  which  all  conquests  made  by  the  English  were  to 
be  surrendered,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sort  of 
Gualior,  destined  ids  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  and  of  that 
part  oi  Guzerat  which  had  beoi  ceded  to  Futty  Smg 
Guicowar :  ^ould  the  fort  of  Bassem,  however,  be 
taken  by  the  English  forces,  before  the  final  agree- 
ment, it  was  proposed  to  cede,  in  its  stead,  all  the 

p.  Ill,  and  113.  See  lilso  p.  89  and  90,  with  the  Appendb,  No.  81^ 
for  details  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  necessities  of  the  Presidency, 
^'  necessities,''  they  say,  **  now  pressing  to  a  degree  never  before  ex- 
perienced.'' 

>  Siith  Report,  nt  supra,  p.  101, 103,  103.  la  a  ielter  to  General 
Ooddard,  under  date  20th  April,  1780,  the  Supreme  Council  wrote, 
**  Oar  resources  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  payment  of  your  army."  In 
another,  dated  15th  May,  they  warned  the  Bombay  Presidency  against 
any  reliance  on  continued  suj^y  from  Bengal,  ^  as  neilher  their  re- 
sources, nor  the  currency  of  the  provinces,  would  endure  a  continuance 
<5f  tlie  vast  drains,"  &c.  In  a  minute  of  the  Governor  General  on  the 
SSlfa  of  August,  he  said,  **  Our  expenses  have  been  increasiag;  oor 
means  declining.  And  it  is  now  a  painfal  duty  imposed  upon  Q»e,  to  pro- 
pose, that  we  should  agun  have  recourse  to  the  means  of  supplying  oor 
growing  wants,  by  taking  op  money  at  interest.  The  sum  I  do  not  pit)- 
poutf  becanse  J  think  it  sfaodid  not  be  limited .'' 

S   2 
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BOOK  V.  territory  and  revenue  which  they  had  acquired  hf 
^^''^'  the  treaty  of  Poorunder.    Of  this  draught,  a  copy, 


1 780.  with  power  of  mediation,  was  sent  to  the  Rajah  of 
Berar ;  and  at  the  same  time  letters  were  written  to 
Nizam  Ali,  to  the  Peshwa,  to  Sdndia,  and  to  the 
Poonah  ministers,  apprizing  them  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  English  goremment  was  ready  and  de* 
drous  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace. 

On  the  I6th  of  October  General  Gknldard,  rein- 
forced by  a  body  of  Europeans  firom  Madras,  and  re- 
lieved from  apprehensioti  of  Holkar  and  Sdndia  by 
intelligence  that  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  their 
dominions  from  the  upper  provinces  of  Bengal,  put 
the  army  in  motion  from  Surat.  The  roads  were 
still  so  deep,  and  the  rivers  so  full,  that  they  were 
unable  to  reach  their  ground  before  Bassein  till  the 
13th  of  November.  From  the  strength  of  the  place, 
and  the  number  of  the  garrison,  the  General  deemed 
it  necessary  to  carry  On  his  operations  with  regularity 
and  caution.  A  battery  of  six  guns  and  six  mortars, 
within  nine  hundred  ymrds  o^  the  fort,  was  completed 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Under  cover  of  its  fire, 
approaches  were  carried  on  to  a  spot  within  500  yards 
of  the  wall,  where  a  battery  of  nine  heavy  guns  was 
opened  on  the  mpming  of  the  9th  of  December, 
while  a  battery  of  twenty  mortars  began  to  play  upon 
one  of  the  parapets.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  a  practicable  breach  was  nearly  effected,  the 
fort  made  an  offer  of  surrender,  but  in  consequence 
of  some  demur  the  fire  was  renewed,  and  next  morning 
the  enemy  ]ridded  at  discretion. 

After  the  reduction  of  Bassein,  the  General  re* 
paired  to  Bombay  for  the  purpose  of  settling  with 
the  Committee  the  further  operations  of  the  army, 
and  there  received  intelligence  of  the  irruption  of 
Hyder  into  Camatic^  and  the  destruction  of  Ccdonel 
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Baillie's  detadiment.  An  attack^  which  might  operate  book  v. 
as  a  diversion^  on  the  western  side  of  Hyder^s  domi-         ' 
Dions,  was  pressed  upon  the  Presidency  of  Bombay    178I, 
by  that  of  Madras ;  and  at  the  same  time  arrived 
firom  the  Supreme  Council  intelligence  of  their  de- 
signs respecting  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  which  it  was  intendsd  to  oflfer. 
Though  directed  immediately  to  obey  a  requisition  in 
writing  firom  the  Peshwa  to  suspend  hostilities,  6e- 
nend  Goddard  and  the  Committee  of  Bombay  were 
exhorted  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  tUl  such 
time  as  that  application  should  arrive.    After  several 
fluctuations  of  opinion,  it  was  determined  not  to  eva- 
cuate Tellicherry ;  as  a  place  whidi,  though  burthen- 
some  to  defend,  might  ultimately  be  of  importance 
for  commencing  an  attack  upon  the  dominions  of 
Hyder:    And,   notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  to  secure  Concan,  or  the  country  beldw 
the  Ghauts,  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  (general,  to  occuny  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  to  threaten  the  enemy's  capital,  advancing  into 
the  country  as  far  as  might  appear  consistent  with 
the  safe  return  of  the  army  •     The  terror  which  might 
thus  be  inspired  was  expected  to  operate  as  the  most 
effectual  inducement  to  peace ;  and  that  terror  would 
be  the  more  powerful,  as  the  two  leading  chiefs^ 
Scindia  and  Holkar,  were  understood  to  be  occupied 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions  against  the 
attack  carried  on  fi*om  Bengal. 

The  army  marched  from  Bassein  about  the  middtte 
of  January.  The  Mahratta  force  in  Concan  was 
computed  at  20,000  horse  and  foot,  with  about  fifteen 
guns.  It  was  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt  Furt:ea, 
and  posted  on  the  road  to  B'hore  Ghaut,  by  which,  as 
^e  easiest  of  the  passes,  and  that  leading  most  di- 
rectly to  the  Mahi^tta  capital,  it  was  expected  that 
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BOOK,  v.the  Eo^Ssh  would  endearour  to  ascend.  Notwitb' 
^^''  ^  standiDg  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemyj'^they 
i78I.  offered  little  iiesbtance  ia  the  level  country,  and  with 
only  a  few  ^ght  skirmishes,  the  Engtbh  reached  the 
foot  of  the  pass  on  (he  8th  of  February.  The  enemy 
had  aacended ;  and  from  intelligence  it  appeared  that 
they  had  assembled  tn  great  force  to  dispute  the  pas* 
s^ge*  Holkar^  whom  the  attack  firom  Bengal  had 
beoi  too  feeble  to  retain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
'  Mabratta  country,  and  who  had  left  Sdndia  as  suffi- 
dent  to  cope  with  the  force  by  which  he  was  assailed, 
had  lately  joined  the  Poonah  army,  of  which  the 
whole  was  encamped  near  the  top  of  the  Ghaut.  The 
Geileral;  who  saw  the  advantage  of  audacity  and 
di^pcitch,  resolved  to  storm  the  pass  the  very  night  of 
his  arrival.  The  storaung  party,  which  consisted  of  the 
grenadiers,  headed  by  Captain  Parker,  entered  about 
midnight},  and  with  coiKsummate  gallantry,  forcing 
th$  enemy  from  every  battery  and  post  which  they 
pc0U|^ed,  readied  the  summit  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  tibe  :toip  of  the  Ghaut,  the  English  army  were 
mot  [distant  more  than  forty-five  miles  from  the  Mab- 
latta  capital.  ^On  tiie  13th,  a  person  arrived,  com- 
missioned, as  h^  said,  by  Nana  Fumavese,  the  Poo- 
nab  minister.  His  object  was,  to  declare  the  earnest 
dedire  of  the  Minister  to  obtain  the  firiendship  of  the 
English ;  but  he  brought  with  him  no  credentials  to 
authenticate  his  mission.  For  this  he  apolo^zed,  by 
the  doubts  which  Nana  felt  of  the  disposition  towards 
him  entertained  by  the  En^ish.  Goddard  was  not 
filling  that  a  mere  adherence  to  forms  should  ob- 
struct the  acquisition  of  peace.  He  instructed  him 
to  assure  the  minister  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  English  would  second  his  views  for  a  termination 
of  the  existii^  contests  and  the  formation  of  an  alM- 
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ance  against  their  respective  enemies*  Among  other  book  V. 
cireumstances,  the  JMahratta  agent  affirmed,  that  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
copy  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  sent  for  transmis-  1781. 
sion  to  the  Regent  of  Berar,  the  Regent,  who  had 
not  approved  of  it,  had  declined  to  forward.  I'he 
General,  therefore,  transmitted  to  the  minister  a  copy, 
together  with  information  of  his  being  vested  with 
full  powers  to  treat ;  and  agreed  to  wait  eight  days 
for  an  answer.  The  answer  arrived  within  the  time 
prescribed,  containing  a  simple  and  ex{4icit  rejection 
of  the  terms.  Fully  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
Hyder  in  Camatic,  and  regarding  the  eagerness  of 
the  English  for  peace,  as  a  declaration  of  inaUlity 
for  war,  the  Mahrattas,  at  this  juncture,  expected 
greater  advantages  from  continuing,  than  terminating 
hostilities.  To  the  application  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil to  Moodajee,  that  he  would'  employ  his  mediation 
between  them  and  the  Poonah  government,  an  an:^- 
swer  was  not  received  till  the  9th  of  January,  Vl%\  ; 
and  when  it  did  arrive,  it  contained  so  many  objec^ 
tions  to  the  treaty,  and  even  advanced  so  many  pre- 
tensions, on  the  part  of  Moodajee  himself,  that  it 
not  only  convinced  them  of  the  little  prospect  of 
peace,  but  broug^ht  in  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  fois 
mer  professions  o^  that  person  himself. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment  in  the  hopes 
of  peace,  and  the  approach  of  the  English  army  to 
the  capital  of  the  enemy,  Goddard,  convinced  that 
possession  of  the  capital,  which  the  enemy  bad  deter- 
mined to  bum,  would  by  no  means  ensure  the  at- 
tainment of  his  object,  declined  any  further  progress 
into  the  interior  0/  the  country ;  and  recommended  a 
system  of  defensive  warfare,  permitting  the  return  of 
the  Madras  troops  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  both 
for  assistance  against  Hyder,  and  to  lessen  the  pres- 
rare  upon  the  Bombay  finances. 
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BOOK  v«  After  maintaining  their  post  with  little  disturbanoe 
^^^'^'  at  the  head  of  the  Ghauts  tiU  the  17th  of  April,  the 
1731,  English  descended  secretly  during  the  night.  The 
difficulty  of  supplying  the  troops  with  providons, 
while  the  enemy,  it  was  found,  could  descend  by 
other  passes,  and  intercept  their  convoys;  together 
with  the  expense  of  fortifying  the  post  at  the  t(^  of 
the  Ghauts,  appeared  to  surpass  the  advantage  of 
maintaining  it.  The  enemy  descended  in  pursuit  the 
following  day.  The  route  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hills  to  the  coast  was  about  twenty-four  miles,  through 
a  country  full  of  bushes^  thickets,  and  narrow  de- 
files. This  was  highly  favourable  to  the  irregular 
and  unexpected  assaults  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  greatlj 
harassed  the  English  during  the  three  days  of  the 
march ;  but  though  several  lives  were  lost,  and  amoog 
the  rest  that  of  Colonel  Parker,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, no  material  impression  was  nuide,  no(,  aoj 
loss  sustained  of  the  baggage  and  stores.  The  Mah- 
ratta  army  re-ascended  the  Ghauts;  and  the  EngMi 
left  in  possession  of  Concan,  prepared,  with  the  Ma- 
dras detachment  which  the  reduced  state  of  the  bat- 
talions now  rendered  it  desirable  to  retain,  to  remain 
at  Callian  through  the  approaching  monsoon/ 

On  the  Bengal  side  of  the  Mahratta  country,  it 
was  determined,  notwittstanding  the  eminent  services 
of  Major  Popham,  to  supersede  that  officer  in  the 
command,  and  relieve  his  corps  by  that  of  Colonel 
Camac,  who,  having  already  advanced  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Rana  of  Grohud,  was,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1781,  commanded  to  penetrate,  at  the 
head  of  five  battalions  of  sepoys,  towards  Oogein, 
the  capital  of  Scindia.  The  force  employed  in  this 
service,  as  it  was  too  small  to  prevent Jtlolkar  boxsL 

1  Sixth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  1783,  p.  100— 113,  witb 
the  pfficial  documents  in  its  voluminous  appeodii^. 
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returnipg  to  assist  in  turning  the  balance  agmnstBOOK  v. 
Goddardy  so  it  was  too  feeble  to  intimidate  even  ^^^^'  ^ 
Sdndia  alone,  and  seems  to  have  been  saved  from  1731^ 
destruction,  or  at  any  rate  from  flight,  by  nothing 
but  a  fortunate  exploit.  Having  reached  Seronge, 
in  the  month  of  February,  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
powerful  enemy;  its  supplies  were  cut  off;  it  was 
harassed  on  all  sides ;  the  princes,  expected  to  join 
it,  stood  aloof;  it  was  reduced  to  distress  for  want  of 
provisions ;  and  the  commanding  officer  was  obliged 
to  apply  by  letter  for  the  troops  stationed  at  Futty- 
ghur,  under  Colonel  Muir,  to  enable  him  to  retreat 
into  the  country  of  the  Rana.  Colonel  Muir  arrived 
at  Gohud  on  the  29th  of  March.  But  before  this  . 
time  Colonel  Camac  was  reduced  to  such  extremity, 
that  on  the  28d  of  the  same  month  he  had  summoned 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  Captain  l^ce,  the  officer 
who  commanded  the  storming  party  at  the  taking  of  ' 
Gualior,  recommended,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
preserving  the -army,  to  make  that  very  night  an  at- 
tack upon  the  camp  of  Scindia.  After  some  debate 
and  hesitation,  the  resolution  was  adopted.  At  sun-> 
set  on  the  24th,  the  army  moved  from  their  ground, 
and  after  a  march  of  thirteen  hours  arrived  at  the 
camp.  The  surprise  was,  haj^ly,  complete ;  and  all 
the  terror  and  confusion  ensued  which  usually  result 
from  a  nocturnal  assault  unexpectedly  falling  upon^  a 
barbarian  army.  The  enemy  dispersed,  and  fled  in 
disorder,  leaving  several  guns  and  elephants,  with  a 
quantity  of  ammunition,  in  prize  to  the  victor. 

Colonel  Muir  was  so  retarded,  by  want  of  cattle 
for  the  conveyance  of  provisions,  and  by  other  diffi« 
culties,^  that  he  arrived  not  at  Antry  till  the  4th  of 
April ;  and,  as  senior  officer,  upon  joining  Camac,  he 

^  **  Difficulties  beyond  conception^''  they  are  called  by  Mr.  Hastings. 
See  bis  *^  Answer  to  the  Fourteenth  Charge." 
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BOOK  V.  assumed  the  comm^ind.     In  order  to  overcome  the 
^^^^'  ^'  backwardness  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud,  whom  the  appa- 
1781.    rent  feebleness  of  the  English  led  to  temporize,  and 
even  to  intrigue  with  Scindia,  directions  were  given 
to  place  him  in  possession  of  the  fort  of  Gualior, 
which  had  been   professedly   taken   only  for   him. 
Though  the  English  were  now  enabled  to  remain 
within  the  territory  of  Scindia,  they  were  too  feeble 
to  undertake  any  active  operations ;  and  spent  several 
months  in  vain  endeavours  to  induce  the  Rana  of 
Gohud,   and  the  neighbouring   chieftains,  to   jveM 
them  any  efficient  support.     In  the  mean  time  the 
army  of  Scindia  lay  close  to  that  of  the  English, 
which  remained  at  Sissai,  a  place  within  the  Mah- 
ratta  dominions,  several  days*  march  beyond  the  firon- 
tiers  of  Gohud.     The  Mahi*atta  horse  daily  harassed 
the  camp,  and  cut  off*  the  ^uppHes.     And  the  troops 
were  reduced  to  great  distress,  both  by  sickness  and 
want  of  provisions/     Happily  the  resources  of  Scin- 
dia, too,  were  not  difficult  to  exhaust  ;*  and  he  began 
seriously  to  desire  an  end  of  the  contest.     About  the 
beginning  of  August,  an  overture  was  made,  through 
the  Rana  of  Gohud,  which  the  English  commander 
encouraged;  and   on   the  I6th  of  that  nionth,  an 
envoy  from  Scindia,  with  powers  to  treat,  arrived  in 
the  English  camp.     Siniilar  powers  were  transmitted 
to  Colonel  Muir.     Negotiation  commenced ;  and  on 
the  1 3th  of  October  a  treaty  was  concluded.    All  the 
territory  which  the  English  had  conquered  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Jumna  was  to  be  restored  to  Scin- 
dia :  On  the  other  part,  Scindia  was  not  to  molest 
the  chiefs  who  had  assisted  the  English,  or  to  claim 
any  portion  of  the  territory  which  the  English  had 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Rana  of  Gohud :  It 

'  Mr.  Hastings*  Answer,  before  the  Hoa^  of  Commonsy  on  the  Four 
teenth  Charge. 
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was  also  agreed,  that  Scindia  should  use  his  endea-  book  v. 
vours  to  effect  a  peace  between  the  English  and  their  ^°^'''  ^' 
enemies,  Hyder  Ali,  and  the  Peshwa.*  178i. 

During  these  proceedings  the  Gtovemor-Genwal 
and  Council  were  involved  in  other  affairs  of  no  ordi- 
nary importance. 

When  the  wisdom  of  parliament  embraced  the 
subject  of  the  government  of  India,  and  by  its  grand 
legislative  effort,  in  1773,  undertook  to  provide,  as 
fer  as  it  was  competent  to  provide,  a  remedy  both  for 
the  evils  which  existed,  and  for  those  which  might 
be  foreseen,  a  Court  of  Judicature  was  created,  to 
which  the  title  of  Supreme  was  annexed,  and  of 
which  the  powers,  as  well  as  the  nomination  df  the 
judges,  did  not  emanate  from  the  Company,  but 
immediately  from  the  King.  It  was  framed  of  a  . 
Chief  Justice  and  three  puisn6  Judges ;  and  was 
empowered  to  administer  in  India  all  the  departments 
of  English  law.  It  was  a  court  of  common  law,  and 
a  court  of  equity ;  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
goal  delivery ;  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  a  court  of 
admiralty.  In  civil  cases,  its  jurisdiction  extended 
to  all  claims  against  the  Company,  and  against  Bri- 
tish subjects,  and  to  all  such  claims  of  British  sub- 
jects against  the  natives,  as  the  party  in  the  contract 
under  dispute  had  agreed,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  sub- 
mit to  its  decision.  In  affairs  of  penal  law,  its  powers 
extended  to  British  subjects,  and  to  another  class  of 
persons,  who  were  described,  as  all  persons  directly 

1  Hastings' Answer,  ut  supra;  A  retrospectiye  View,  and  Consider- 
ation of  India  Affairs;  paiticulariy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Mahratta 
War,  from  its  commencement  to  the  month  of  October,  1782,  p.  73. 
The  author  of  this  short  narrative  has  evidently  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  access  to  the  records  of  the  Bombay  government.  Some  particulars 
have  been  gleaned  in  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the  late  War  in  Asia."  See  also 
the  copy  of  the  Treaty  with  Scindia,  in  the  Collection  of  Treaties,  with 
the  Princes  of  Asia,  printed  by  the  £.  I.  C.  in  1812,  p.  97. 
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BOOK  V.  or  indirectly  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  or  of  any 
^^^^'  ^'  British  subject,  at  the  time  of  the  offence. 
1781.  I^  ^^^  establishment  of  this  tribunal,  the  British 
legislature  performed  one  important  act  of  l^islative 
wisdom.  They  recognized^  and  by  adopting  they 
sanctioned,  the  principle,  that  to  leave  any  part  of 
the  emoluments  of  judges,  as  so  great  a  portion  of 
them  in  England  is  left,  to  be  made  out  of  fees  re- 
tracted from  the  suitors  in  their  own  courts,  is  an 
abuse ;  an  infallible  cause  of  the  perversion  of  judi- 
cature. They  enacted  that  a  sufficient  salary  should 
be  fixed  for  the  judges ;  that  no  additional  emolu- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  fees,  or  in  any  other,  should 
accrue  from  their  judicial  functions.  A  sure  temp- 
tation to  exert,  for  the  multiplication  of  suits  and  of 
their  expenses,  the  great  powers  of  judges,  was  so  &r, 
accordingly,  taken  away ;  and  that  oppres^on  which 
is  inflicted  upon  the  public  by  the  unnecessary  delay» 
vexation  and  expense  of  judicial  proceedings,  was  in 
part  deprived  of  its  fundamental  and  most  operative 
cause.^ 

On  the  principal  ground,  howevar,  the  parliament, 
as  usual,  trode  nearly  blindfold.  They  saw  not,  that 
they  were  establishing  two  independent  and  rival 
powers  in  India,  that  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court  y  they  drew  no  line  to 
mark  the  boundary  between  them ;  and  they  foresaw 
not  the  consequences  which  followed,  a  series  of  en- 
croachments and  disputes,  which  unnerved  the  powers 
of  government  and  threatened  their  extinction,^ 


}  They  created  fee-fed  offices^  and  had  the  patronage  of  them ;  this 
class  of  impure  motives  was  not  therefore  destroyed. 

'  Mr.  George  Rous^  Counsel  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  rt* 
port  which  he  made  to  the  Directors  upon  the  documents  relative  to 
this  husiuess  submitted  to  hi  en  in  1780,  says:  **  It  is  remarlcabley  that 
the  iudgcb  on  the  one  hand>  and  the  Council  on  the  other,  were  perfectly 
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Hie  judges  had  not  been  long  in  the  exercise  of  BOOK  v. 
their  functions,  when  the  effects  of  their  pretensions  ^"''^'  ^' 
began  to  appear.  The  writs  of  the  Supreme  Court  1781, 
were  issued  at  the  suit  of  individuals  against  the  Ze-^ 
mindars  of  the  country,  in  ordinary  actions  of  debt ; 
the  Zemindars  were  ordered  to  Calcutta  to  make  ap- 
pearance, taken  into  custody  for  contempt  if  they  ne^ 
glected  the  writ,  or  hurried  from  any  distance  to  Cal- 
cutta, and,  if  unable  to  find  bail,  were  buried  in  a 
loathsome  dungeon*'  In  a  minute  of  General Clavering 
Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  dated  the  11th  of 
April,  1775,  they  declare  that  process  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  been  issued  into  every  part  of  the  provinces. 
"  Zemindars,"  they  add,  •*  farmers,  and  other  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands,  have  been  seized  upon  their 
estates,  and  forcibly  brought  up  to  the  Presidency,  at 
the  suit  or  complaint  of  other  natives,  and  detained 
there,  or  obliged  to  give  bail,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case^'^  By  these  proceedings,  the  minds  of  the 
natives  were  thrown  into  the .  utmost  consternation 
and  alarm.  They  saw  themselves  surrounded  with 
dangers  of  a  terrible  nature,  from  a  new  and  myste- 
rious source,  the  operations  of  which  they  were  al- 
4together  unable  to  comprehend.  The  prindples  of 
English  law  were  not  only  different,  in  many  impor- 
tant respects,  fi^m  those  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  indebted  for  the  prot^ion  of  every  thing  which 

ttnatthnous,  in  ietery  measure  taken  throu|i;hout' this  unhappy  contention. 
This  hct  will  lead  a  candid  mind  to  look  for  the  source  of  this  contention, 
not  in  the  temper  of  individuals,  but  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation. 
In  no  country  of  which  I  have  read,  did  two  powers,  like  these,  ever  sub- 
8t8t  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other."  See  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1781,  on  the  petitions  relative  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  India,  of  Touchet  and  others,  of  Hastings, 
ai(d  the  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  of  the  East  India 
Company,  General  Appendix,  No.  39. 

1  See  the  description  of  the  horrid  gaol  of  Calcutta,  in  the  First  Re- 
port of  tlie  Select  Committee  in  1782;  see  also  vol.  iii.  p.  149» 
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BOOK  V.  they  held  dear ;  but  opposite  and  shoddog  to  some 
_1j^  of  their  strongest  opinions  and  feelings.     The  lan- 
1761.    guage  of  that  law;   its  studied  intricacies  and  ob» 
scurities,  which  render  it  unintelligible  to  all  English- 
men,  who  have  not  devoted  a  great  part  of  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  it ;  rendered  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
affrighted  Indian,  a  black  and  portentous  cloud,  from 
which  every  terrific  and  destructive  form  might  at 
each  moment   be  expected   to  descend   upon   him. 
Whoever  is  qualified  to  estimate  the  facility  and  vio- 
lence with  which  alarms  are  excited  among  a  sinq^le 
and  ignorant  people,  and  the  utter  confiision  with 
which  life  to  them  appears  to  be  overspread,  when  the 
series  of  customs  and  rules  by  which  it  was  governed 
is  threatened  with  subversion,  may  form  an  estimate 
of  the  terrors  which  agitated  the  natives  of  India, 
when  the  process  of  the  Supreme  Court  began  to 
apenie  extensively  among  them. 

The  evils,  not  of  apprehension  merely,  but  of  ac- 
V   tual  suffering  to  which  it  exposed  them,  were  de- 
plorable.     They  were  dragged  from  their  families 
and  affairs,  with  the  frequent  certainty  of  leaving  them 
to  disorder  and  ruin,  any  distance,  even  as  great  as  500 
miles,  either  to  give  bail  at  Calcutta,  a  thing,  which, . 
if  they  were  strangers,  and  the  sum  more  than  trifling, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  they  should  have  in  their 
power ;  or  to  be  consigned  to  prison  for  aU  the  many 
months  which  the  delays  of  English  judicature  mi^^t 
interpose,  between    this  calamitous  stage,  and  the 
final  termination  of  the  suit.     Upon  the  aflEklavit, 
into  tbe  truth  of  which  no  inquiry  whatsoever  was 
made ;  upon  the  unquestioned  affidavit  of  any  penoo 
whatsoever ;  a  person  of  credibility,  or  directly  the 
reverse,  no  difference ;  that  tbe  individual  prosecuted 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  natives 
were  seized,  carried  to  Calcutta,  and  consigned  to 
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prison,  where»  even  if  it  was  aft^^ards  determined  book  v, 
that  they  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  ^^^^'  ^\ 
and  of  course  that  they  had  been  unjustly  prosecuted,  "TtsIT* 
they  were  liable  to  lie  for  several  months,  ajid  whence 
they  were  dismissed  totally  without  compensation. 
Instances  iDccurred,  in  which  defendants  were  brought 
from  a  distance  to  the  Presidency,  and  when  they 
declared  their  intention  of  pleading,  that  is,  objecting, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  prosecution  was 
dropp^;  in  which  the  prosecution  was  again  re- 
newed, the  defendant  again  brought  down  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  again,  upon  his  offering  to  plead,  the  pro* 
secution  was  dropped*  The  very  act  of  being  seized 
was,  in  India,  a  circumstance  of  the  deepest  disgrace, 
and  so  degraded  a  man  of  any  rank,  that,  under  the 
Mahomedan  government,  it  was  never  attempted, 
except  in  cases  of  the  greatest  delinquency.^ 

Not  only  the  alarm  which  these  proceedings  dif- 
fused throughout  the  country,  but  the  effects  with 
which  they  threatened  to  strike  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  strongly  excited  the  attention  of  the  Com* 
pany's  servants  and  the  members  of  their  government. 
To  draw  from  the  ryots  the  duties  or  contributions 
which  they  owe,  is  well  known  to  be  a  business  of  great 
detail  and  difficulty,  requiring  the  strictest  vigilance, 
and  most  minute  and  persevering  applications.  Any 
thing  which  strikes  at  the  credit  of  the  Zemindar, 
fanner,  or  other  functionary,  by  whom  this  duty 
is  performed,  immediately  increases  the  difficulty,  by 
encouraging  the  ryot  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the 
demand  by  evasion,  cunning,  obstinacy  or  delay. 
The  total  absence  of  the  functionary,  <3alled  away  to 
att^id  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  his 


>  See  the  evideoce  of  Mr.  Ewan  Law,  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Touchet's  Petition,  &c.  p.  19. 
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BOOK  V.  forcible  removal ;  or  the  ignominious  seizure  of  his 
Chap.  6v  peiigon,  went  far  to  suspend  the  collections  within  fail 
1781.    district,  and  to  cut  off  the  source  of  those  payments 
for  which  he  was  engaged  to  the  Company. 

It  had  been  the  immemorial  practice  in  India,  for 
that  great  branch  of  the  government  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  ecerdse  the  depart- 
ment of  jurisdiction^  which  r^;arded  the  revenue,  to 
decide  in  that  field  all  matters  of  dispute,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  coercive  process  which  was  usual  for  enforoDg 
demands.  These  powers  Were  now  ex«*cised  by  the 
Provincial  Councils,  and  the  courts  established^  by 
the  name  of  Duannee  Adaulut,  under  their  authority. 
The  mode  of  decision  was  summary,  that  is,  expe- 
ditibus,  and  unexpensive ;  and  the  mode  of  coercion 
was  simple,  and  adapted  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people.  One  or  more  peons,  a  species  of  undis- 
ciplined soldiery,  employed  in  the  collections^  was  set 
over  the  defaulter,  that  is,  repaired  to  his  house,  and 
there  watched  and  restrained  him^^  tiU  the  sum  in  de- 
mand was  discharged.  In  a  short  time  the  Supreme 
Court  began  ,to  interfere  with  these  proceedings. 
The  defaulters  were  made  to  understand  Iqr  the  at- 
torneys, who  had  spread  themselves  pretty  generally 
through  the  country,  that  if  they  would  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  Supreme  Court,  they  would  obtain 
redress  and  protection.  They  were  taught,  as  often 
as  any  coercive  process  was  employed  by  the  judges 
of  revenue,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in 
.  the  Supreme  Court ;  where  it  was  held  competent, 
and  was  in  practice  customary,  for  the  judges  to  set 
them  at  liberty  upon  bail.  This  excited  still  more 
vidently  the  apprehensions  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  As 
the  dis|K)sition  to  -withhold  the  payment  is  universal 
and  unremitting  in  India,  and  never  fails  to  lay  hold 
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of  eirery  occasion  which  aifoiida  any  chance  eitiier  of  fiOOR  v. 
delay,  or  evasion ;  they  appreheacbd  that  such  a  re*  ^°^'''^' 
aouroe,  held  up  to  the  people,  would  breed  a  general    176K 
tendency ;  and  they  concluded,  wkh  justice,  that  if 
in  the  innumerable  cases  in  which  compulsion  was  ne- 
cessary, it  could  only  be  exercised  through  the  tedious, 
laborious,  and  expensive  forms  of  English  law,  the 
realizing  d£  a  revenue  in  India  was  a  thing  altogether 
impossible. 

Whik  the  Confpany  exercised  the  office  of  Duan, 
in  other  words,  that  department  of  government  which 
regarded  the  coUeetion  of  the  revenue,  and  in  civil 
cases  the  administration  of  justice,  they  had  been 
cnefiil  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  the  Nizamut,  or 
remaining  branch  of  the  ancient  government,  in  the 
person  of  the  Nabob ;  and  to  him,  the  penal  depart- 
ment of  judicature,  under  the  superintendanoe  of  the 
Naib  Duan,  or  deputy  Nabob,  appointed  by  the  Com* 
pany,  had  in  particular  been  entrusted.  To  this  go- 
vernment of  the  Nabob ;  which,  though  totally  de- 
pendent upon  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  sub- 
servient to  their  will,  was  yet  the  instrument  of  a. 
great  portion  of  all  that  security  for,  c»rder  and  pro« 
tection  which  existed  in  the  country ;  the  Supreme 
Court  declared,  that  they  would  pay  no  regard.  In 
their  representation,  under  date  of  the  15th  of  Ja* 
nuary,  1776,  the  Gkyvemor  and  Council  comlplain  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that  Mr.  Justice  Hyde  had 
declared  pubUcly  on  the  bench,  ^^  The  act  of  paiiia- 
ment  does  not  consider  Mubajruck  al  Dowla  as  a  so- 
va^ign  prince :  The  Jurisdiction  dl  this  court  extends 
over  all  his  dominions:^  That  Mr.  Justice  Le 
Maisti^  had  said,  ^*  With  regard  to  this  phMitom, 
this  man  of  straw,  Mubaruck  al  Dowla,  it  is  an  in- 
sult on  the  understanding  of  the  Court,  to  have  made  ^ 
the  question  of  his  sovereignty :  But  It  comes  *  fcfmt 
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BOOK  V.  the  GoTernor*General  and  Council :  I  hare  tea  mudi 

Chap.  6.  respect  for  that  body  to  treat  it  ludicrously,  and  I 

i78l«    confess  I  cannot  consider  it  serionsly :"  And  that  the 

Chief  Justice  had  treated  the  Nabob,  ^  as  a  mere 

empty  name»  without  any  real  right,  or  the  exercise 

ctf  any  power  whatsoever." 

By  these  pretensions^  the  whole  of  that  half  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  were  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  Nabob,  were  taken  away  and  abolished. 
By  another  set  of  pretensions,  the  same  abolition 
was  effected  of  the  other  half,  which,  in  the  dia- 
racter  of  Duan,  were  exercised  in  <lte  name  of  the 
Company. 

In  the  same  address,  the  Governor-General  and 

« 

Council  add  the  following  statement:  ''  Mr.  \jt 
Maistre,  in  his  late  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  de- 
clares that  a  very  erroneous  opinion  has  been  formed 
by  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  distinguishing 
the  situation  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  Dewan, 
from  the  common  condition  of  a  trading  company;  he 
makes  no  scruple  of  avowing  a  decided  opinion^  that 
no  true  distinction,  in  reason^  in  law,  or  justice,  can 
or  ought  to  be  made,  between  the  East  India  Com^ 
{mny  as  a  trading  company,  and  the  East  India  Corn*^ 
pany  as  Dewan  of  these  provinces.  With  Tespect  to 
the  management  of  the  territorial  revenue,  he  is 
pleased  to  declare,  that  the  only  true  interpretation  of 
the  act  of  p^liament  is^  that  our  management  and 
government  is  not  exclusive,  but  subject  to  the  ju« 
risdiction  of  the  King's  Court ;  and  that  it  will  be 
equally  penal  for  the  Company,  or  for  those  acting 
under  lliem,  to  disobey  the  orders  and  mandatory 
process  oi  the  King's  Court,^  in  matters  which  meidy 
concern  the  revenues,  as  in  any  other  matter  or  thing 
•  whatsoever.**  The  Governor  and  Council  then  de» 
dar^ ;  ^*  By  >he  several  acts  and  dedaratioiis  of  the 
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judges^  it  is  plain,  that  the  Company *s  office  of  Dewan  BOOK  V. 
is  annihilated ;  that  the  country  government  is  sub-  ^^^'  ^' 
verted ;  and  that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  exefdse    i78i. 
or  support  the  powers  of  either,  may  involve  us  and 
our  officers  in  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  high  treason ; 
which  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre,  in  his  charge,  ex- 
pressly holds  out,  in  terroremj  to  all  the  Company's 
servants  and  othens,  acting  under  our  authority .'^ 

It  would  be  difficult  in  any  age  or  country  to  dis* 
cover  a  parallel  to  the  conduct  which  this  set  of  judges 
exhibited  on  the  present  occasion.  Their  own  powers, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  distinctly  to  see, 
were  totally  inadequate  to  the  government  of  the 
country;  yet  they  proceeded,  contrary  to  the  de- 
•darad,  though  badly  expressed,  intention  of  the' le- 
gislature, to  avail  themselves  of  the  hooks  and 
handles,^  which  the  ensnaring  dystem  of  law,  admi- 
nistered by  them,  afforded  in  such  abundance,  to 
draw  within  their  pale  the  whole  transactions  of  the 
country ;  not  those  of  individuals  only,  but  those  also 
of  the  government.  That  this  was  to  transfer  the 
government  into  their  bands  is  too  obvious  to  require 
illustration.  When  a  government  is  transferred  from 
one  to  another  set  of  hands,  by  a  simple  act  of  des- 
potism, evefy  branch  of  authority  is  directly  supplied ; 
the  machine  of  government  remains  entire ;  and  the 

^  Tlie  following  it  an  ftmiitiog  instance.  The  Provincial  Conncil  of 
Dacca,  the  grand  administrative  and  judicative  organ  of  government,  for 
a  great  province,  is  thus  treated  :  "  Who  are  the  Provincial  Chief  and 

Cooncil  of  Dacca? They  are  no  Corporaiion  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

•  •  •  .The  Chief  and  Provincial  Council  of  Dacca  is  an  ideal  hody. . . .  A 
man  might  as  well  say  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  King  of  the  Fairies, 
as  by  the  Provincial  Conncil  of  Dacca;  because  the  law  knows  no  such 
body.''  Argument  and  Judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Le  Maistre,  on  the  re- 
turn le  SeXiopchund's  Habeas  Corpus.  Report^nt  supra.  General  Api* 
pendix,  No.  9.  See  for  another  specimeo,  equally  beautiful,  a-few  pages 
•Dwaids,  the  maiim  DtUgatw  non  pcieti  delegare, 
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BOOK  V.  mischief  maty  be  snu^  or  the  advantage  great  Bat 
^'^^'  ^'  when  the  wheek  of  govenmeiit  were  threatened  to  be 
1781.  stopped  by  the  technical  forms  of  a  court  of  Engtidi 
law ;  and  when  nothing  but  those  forms,  and  a  set 
of  men  who  could  ostensibly  perform  nothing  but 
4hrough  the  medium  of  those  forms  and  the  pretence 
of  administering  justice,  was  provided  to  supply  die 
place  of  the  government  whidi  was  destroyed,  a  total 
dissolution  of  the  social  order  was  the  impending  con- 
sequence. Tlie  system  of  English  law  was  so  iocom- 
.patihle  with  the  habits,  sentiments,  and  circumstanoes 
of  the  people,  that,  if  attempted  to  be  forced  even 
Upon  that  part,  of  the  field  of  govemmeiit  wWch  fae- 
ionged  to  the  admiBistration  of  law,  it  waidd  bare 
sufficed  to  throw  the  country  into  the  utmost  disor- 
der,, would  have  subverted  almost  ev^y  ^adstii^ 
right,  would  have  ^ed  the  naiiffa  with  tetror  and 
misery,  and  beings  in  such  a  situation,  infcapaUe  of 
answering  the  purpotes  of  law,  would  haive '  left  tbe 
country  in  a  state  hajedly  diSkateat  fron  that,  in 
which  it  would  have  been,  under  a  total  absence  of 
law :  But  when  the  Judges  proceeded  to  apply  tiiese 
forms  to  the  .acts  of  government,  the  powers  of  ad- 
ministnition  were  nnpeodea ;  and  ootfaiiig  wu  pw 
vided  to  supply  their  -place.  Either  with  a  blind  ig- 
Doranoe  of  these  Oonsequenoes,  which  is  isfaiiost  in- 
credible, unless  from  our  experience  of  the  narrow- 
ness which  the  mind  contracts  by  habitual  application 
to  the  practice  of  English  law,  and  by  habitual  indul- 
gence of  the  fancy  that  it  is  the  perfecticm  of  reason; 
or,  with  a  disregard  of  these  consequences,  for  which 
nothing  but  a  love  of  power  too  profligate  to  be 
stayed  by  any  ccmsiderations^  of  human  happiness  or 
misery  is  sufficient  to  account ;  the  judges  proceeded, 
with  the  apparent  resolution  of  extenc^ag  the  juris- 
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diction  of  theu*  courts  aud  leaving  as  little  as  possibk  BOOK  V. 
of  the  business  of  the  country  exempt  fi%m  the  ex-  ^^^^'  ^' 
ercise  of  their  power.  17^, 

To  palliate  the  invasions  which  they  made  ttpon  the 
fidd  of  government,  they  made  use  of  this  as  an  ar* 
gument ;  that  the  great  end  of  their  institution  was  to 
protect  the  natives  against  the  injustice  and  oppression 
of  the  Company's  servante,  and  that  witlmit  the 
powers  which  they  assumed,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  render  to  humanity  this  eminent  service.  But 
to  force  upon  the  natives  the  miseries  of  Englisbjjf^w^ 
and  to  dissolve  the  bands  of  government,  was  th  !in- 
flici  upon  tho  people  far  greater  evils,  than  those 
fircmi  wfaidi  they  pretended  to  rdieve  them.  If  the 
end  proposed  by  the  legidature  was  rea%  to  protect 
the  natives  from  the  injustice  of  Englishmen,  they 
made  a  very  unskilftil  ch<nce  of  the  means. 

The  representations,  upon  this  subject,  .which  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land, induced  the  Court  of  Diieetors,  m  the  month 
of  November,  1777»  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  case 
before  the  Ministers  ,of  the  Crown.  The  smpfosed 
dignity  of  a  Kinffs  Courts  as  it  inflated  the  pre- 
tensions  of  the  Judges,  who  delighted  in  styling  them- 
selves King's  Judges ;  contrasting  the  source  of  their 
own  power  with  the  inferior  source  from  which  the 
power  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council  was  de- 
rived; so  it  imposed  awe  and  irresolution  upon  the 
Court  of  Directors.  They  ventured  not  to  originate 
any  measure,  for  stapng  the  unwarranted  proceed- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  could  think  of  no 
better  expedient,  than  that  of  praying  the  ministry  to 
perform  this  important  service,  in  their  behalf. 

The  Directors  represented  to  the  ministry,  that 
the  S^mindars,  fiurmers,  and  other  occupiers  of  land, 
against  whom  writs,  at  the  suit  of  natives,  had  been 
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BOOR  V.  iwued  into  all  parts  of  the  pFoyiiices»  it  was  not  the 
CgAK  a.  intention  o*  the  legislature  to  submit  to  the  jurisdio 
1781.  tion  of  the  Supreme  Court;  that  the  proceedings, by 
which  they  were  hurried  to  a  great  distance  fircHn 
their  homes,  their  persons  arrested,  and  a  long  con- 
fin^nent  in  the  common  gaol  inflicted  upon  theiDi 
appeared  to  be  replete  with  irregularity  and  injustice; 
that  the  parties  are  **  sure  to  suffer  every  distress 
and  oppression  with  which  the  attorneys  of  the  court 
can  easily  contrive  to  harass  and  intimidate  them,* 
befo^  the  question  whether  they  are  subject  w  not 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  can  be  so  much  as 
broached ;  that,  after  pleading  to  the  jurisdiction^ 
they  are  sure  of  an  adverse  decision,  *^  unless  they 
are  ajfle  to  prove  a  negative ;  that  is,  unless  a  native 
of  Bengal  is  able,  from  an  act  of  parliament  whkb 
the  Governor-General  and  Council  have  declared 
liable  to  different  constructions,  to  prove  himself  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Suprenoie  Court;' 
that  the  cc»isequences  were  in  the  highest  degree 
alarming,  as  almost  all  the  Zemindars  in  the  country, 
standing  in  the .  same  predicament,  felt  themeelres 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers;  as  the  disgust  aqd 
hatred  of  the  natives  were  excited  by  the  violation  of 
their  customs  and  laws;  and.  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  was  impeded,  and  even  threatened  with 
suspension. 

They  represented  also.  That  the  Supreme  Court, 
beside  extending  its  jurisdiction  to  such  persons,  had 
extend  it  also  to  such  things,  as  it  was  clearly  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  exempt  from  it :  That 
these  were  ^*  the  ordering,  management,  and  gorem* 
ment  of  the  territorial  revenues,"  including  the  powers 
vliich  that  ordering  and  government  required :  That 
over  this  department,  the  whole  Bench  of  Judges  had 
declared  th^  resolution  to  exercise  a  power,  supeiior 
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to  that  of  the  Company :  That,  accordingly,  the  pro-  BOOK  v, 
cess  of  the  ordinary  Revenue  Courts  was  opposed ;  /^^^'^* 
persons  whom  they  had  confined  being  released  by  nsu 
the  Supreme  Court ;  suits  which  were  cognizable  in 
none  but  the  Revenue  Courts  being  instituted  and 
entertained  in  the  Supreme  Court;  prosecutions 
being  carried  on  by  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
Judges  of  the  Revenue  Courts,  for  acts  done  in  the 
reguliur  performance  of  the  business  of  the  Court ; 
ftrmers  of  the  revenue,  who  had  fallen  into  arrear, 
refiising  to  obey  the  process  of  the  Revenue  Courts, 
and  threatening  the  Judges  with  prosecution  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  any  coercive  proceedings  were  em- 
ployed :  That  in  consequence  of  these  a«ts,  in 
some  instances,  the  operation  of  the  Dewanee  Courts 
was  suspended;  in  others,  the  very  existence  of 
them  destroyed:  And  that  the  Govemor-Generat 
and  Council,  in  their  capacity  of  a  Court  of  Appeal 
or  Sudder  Dewanee  Adaulut,  were  discouraged  fh>m 
the  exercise  of  this  important  jurisdiction,  under  the 
apprdiension  that  their  powers  might  be  disputed, 
and  their  decrees  annulled.^ 

Under  the  third  head  of  complaint,  the  Directors 
represented  9  That  the  Suprane  Court  had,  on  the 
pretext  of  requiring  evidence,  dananded  the  produc- 
tion in  Court  of  papers  liable  to  contain  the  most 

1  See  ToL  iii.  p.  470,  for  the  rank  which  was  assigned  to  this^  in  the 
Catalogne  of  Provisions  for  giving  to  the  people  of  India  the  benefits  of 
law.  From  the  first  arrival  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coort,  the  Court 
of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut  never  acted;  and  for  all  that  nnmber  of 
years,  which  intervened  till  a  new  regulation,  nothing  was  provided  to 
■apply  its  place.  A  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Council 
and  Uie  Suprenae  Court  took  place  in  the  year  1775.  The  Court  said, 
that  the  Council  had  a  right  to  receive  appeals  in  all  cases  in  which  tho 
Provincial  Councils  had  a  /«ga/ jurisdiction.  This  the  Council  treated  as 
a  denial  of  any  right  at  all :  as  the-Court,  by  not  telling  what  they  meant 
by  ''legaly''  and  reserving  to  themselves  a  right  of  deciding,  without  rule^ 
OD  each  case  which  occurred,  |iad  the  power  of  deciding  just  as  thef 
pleased. 
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BOOK.  V.  seotet  transactioiM  of  the  goverfiBielit ;  that  the  S^ 
^^*^^'^'  eretary  of  the  Council  was  served  wkh  the  wril 
17$!,  called  a  sub  pcena  duces  tecum,  and  attending  the 
Court  without  the  papers  was  informed  that  he  hid 
brought  upon  himself  all  the  damages  of  the  suit ;  that 
upcm  lus  representing  the  impossibility  of  his  fiih 
dueing  in  Court  the  records  of  the  Council  wfaidi  the 
Coimcil  had  forbidden  to  be  so  produced,  lie  wts  o^ 
dered  to  declare  which  of  the  Members  of  the  CoiD* 
dl  voted  for  the  refusal  of  the  papers,  and  whidi  ijS 
anj)  for  the  production  ;  that  upon  fab  denniniiig  to 
such  a  question  a  positive  answer  was  demandcdf  and 
every  Member  of  the  Council  who  had  concurred  in 
the  refosal  was  declared  to  be  liable  to  an  action; 
that  the  Coimcil  agreed  to  send  such  extracts  as  had 
a  reference  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  but  persisted  in 
the  refusal  to  exhibit  their  records ;  that  of  this 
-  species  of  demand  various  instances  occurred ;  and 
that  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Board  to 
deliberate  and  act  as  a  Council  of  State,  and  as  the 
administrative  organ  of  government,  if  puhUcatioD  of 
their  minutes  might  at  any  time  be  called  for,  and  if 
every  Member  wms  answerable,  in  an  action  of  da- 
mages, fw  any  measuise  in  which  he  concurred,  to  as 
many  persons  as  might  think  themselves  aggrieved 
by  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Directors  represented, 
That  the  penal  law  of  England  was  utterly  repug- 
nant to  those  laws  and  customs  by  which  the  people 
of  India  had  been  hitherto  governed ;  that,  neverthe* 
le$s»  Maha  Rajah  Nuocomar^  a  native  of  high  rank 
in  Bengal,  was  indicted^  tried,  convicted,  and  ex- 
ecuted, for  an  offence,  which  was  not  capital  by  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  the  offence  was  committed; 
that  if  the  Court  was  unaWe  to  mitigate  the  punish- 
ment, it  might  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  use  its 
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power  of  resptting  the  prisoner  imtB  tbe  pleasure  of  book  v. 
tiue  Kfaij  was  known ;  tlisl  this  the  Dizectors  **coii-  ^°^'  ^' 
emed  to  be  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance,  i7gj. 
and  big  with  consequences  the  most  alarming  to  the 
natives  of  India ;  that  the  Judges  seemed  to  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  general  principle,  in  their  prooeedinga 
against  Nuncomar,  that  all  the  criminal  law  of  Eog« 
land  is  in  force,  and  binding,  upon  all  the  inhabitants 
within  the  circle  of  their  jurisdiction  in  BengaL" 
The  Directors,  therefore,  adjure  the  Minister  to  con^ 
sider  what  will  be  the  consequences,  if  this  princqile, 
and  the  example  grounded  upon  it,  were  fioUowed  up 
with  consistency.  **  Can  it  be  just,"  thej  say,  ''  or 
prudent,  to  introduce  all  the  different  ^ledes  of  felonj, 
created  by  what  is  called  the  Black  Jlctf—ot  to 
involve,  as  what  is  called  the  Co^oaitry  Act  involves, 
offences  of  different  degrees  in  one  conunon  ptmish* 
ttient  ?*— K>r  to  introdnce  the  endless  and  almost  inex>* 
pKcaUe  distinctions  by  which  certain  acts  ate  or  Me 
B0t  burglary."  They  ask,  whether  Indian  offenders, 
of  a  certain  descriptioQ,  were  to  be  transported  to 
liis  Mq'esty's  colonies  in  America,  or  sent  to  work 
upon  the  river  Thames?  And  whether  every  man 
convicted  for  the  first  time  of  bigamy,  '^  which  is 
allowed,  protected,  nay*  almost  commanded  by  tli^ 
law,  should  be  burnt  in  the  hand  if  he  can  read»  and 
hanged  if  he  cannot  read?"  "These/'  they  add, 
'^  are  only  some  of  the  consequences  which  we  con- 
ceive must  follow,  if  the  criniinal  law  of  England  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  force  upon  the  natives  of  BeiigaL 
If  it  were  l^al  to  try,  to  convict,  and  execute  Nun- 
eomar  for  forgery^  on  the  statute  of  George  II.,  it 
nrast^  as  we  conceive,  be  equaBy  legal,  to  try»  convict, 
md  to  pnnish  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  and  all  his 
court,  for  bigamy^  upon  the  statute  of  James  I."*  . 
On  the  Sd  (tf  Jamiary,  1777f  a  suit  was  iaatitttted 
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BOOK  V.  before  the  Parovindal  Council  at  Patna,  whidi  affiird^ 
^"^'''  ^*  ed  occasion  to  the  Supreme  Court  gE  canying  the 
1781.  exertion  of  their  powers  to  a  height  more  extraor- 
dinarj  than  they  had  before  attempted.  A  person  of 
some  distinction  and  property,  a  native  Maboniedaii» 
died»  leaving  a  widow,  and  a  nephew,  who  for  some 
time  had  lived  with  him,  in  the  apparent  capacity  of 
his  heir,  and  adopted  son.  The  widow  claimed  the 
whole  of  the  property,  on  the  strength  of  a  will,  whidi 
she  affirmed  the  husband  had  made  in  her  favour. 
The  nephew,  who  disputed  the  will,  both  on  the 
suspicion  of  forgery,  and  on  the  fact  of  the  mental 
imbecility  of  his  unde  for  some  time  previous  to  bis 
death,  claimed  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  the  estate 
as  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased. 

For  investigation  of  the  causes  the  decision  of 
which  depended  upon  the  principles  of  the  Mussul- 
man law,  the  Provincial  Councils  were  assisted  bf 
native  lawyers,  by  whose  opinion  in  matters  of  law 
it  was  their  duty  to  be  guided.  In  the  pr^nt  in- 
stance, the  Council  of  Patna  deputed  a  Cauzee  and 
two  Muftees,  by  a  precept,  or  perwannah,  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  directing  them  to  take  an  account  of 
the  estate  and  effects  of  the  deceased,  and  secure  than 
against  embezzlement ;  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of 
the  parties ;  to  follow  strictly  the  rules  of  Mahomedao 
law ;  and  report  to  the  Council  their  proceedings. 
In  all  this,  nothing  appeared  which  was  not  reason- 
able ;  and  which  was  not  according  to  the  approved 
and  established  mode  of  procedure. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  the  Cauzee  and  Mnftees, 
having  finished  the  inquiry,  delivered  their  report ;  ni 
which,  after  a  statement  of  the  evidence  adduced,  th^ 
declare  thdr  opiniofa,  that  neither  the  widow,  nor  the 
nephew,  had  established  their  claims,  and  that  the 
inheritance  should  be  divided  according  to  the  joDr 
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ciples  provided  hj  the  Mahomedan  law  for  those  cases  BOOR  v« 
in  which  a  man  dies  without  children  and  without  a  ^^^^'  ^' 
will ;  in  other  words,  that  it  should  be  divided  into  1781« 
four  shares ;  of  which  one  should  be  given  to  the 
widow ;  and  three  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased, 
who  was  next  of  kin^  and  fisU^her  of  the  nephew  who 
claimed  as  adopted  son.  Upon  a  review  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  native  Judges,  and  a  hearing  df  the 
parties,  the  Provincial  Council  confirmed  the  decree, 
and  ordered  the  division  of  the  inheritance  to  be 
carried  into  effect  They  did  more :  As  it  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  part  of  the  effects  of  the 
deceased  had  been  secreted  by  the  widow  before  they 
c»uld  be  secured  by  the  Judges,  and  that  both  the 
will,  and  another  deed  which  she  produced,  were 
forged,  they  put  her  five  principal  agents  under  con- 
iinement,  till  they  should  account  for  the  goods ;  and 
directed  that  they  should  be  afterwards  delivered  to 
the  Phousdary,'  to  take  their  trial  for  forgery. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  widow  had  opposed 
all  these  proceedings,  from  the  beginning,  not  by 
couite  of  law,  but  such  irr^fular  and  violent  acts,  as 
suggested  themselves  to  an  angry  and  ignorant  mind. 
When  called  upon  by  the  Cauzee  to  appoint,  in  the 
usual  manner,  a  vakedi,  or  representative,  to  act  in 
her  behalf,  she  positively  refused;  and  when  the 
Cauzee  recommended  to  her  a  i*elative,  who  had 
lived  in  the  house,  was  much  in  her  confidence,  and 
acted  as  her  principal  agent,  she  persisted  in  her 
refiisaly  but  sent  her  seal,  with  a  message  that  the 
Judges  might  appoint  him  .  if  they  pleased.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Cauzee  and  Muftees  to  carry  the 
decree  of  the  Council  into  execution,  the  widow  re- 
sisted. The  Cauzee  and  Muftees  proceeded  to  en* 
force  the   orders  under  which  they   acted.    The 
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BOOK  V.  widow,  cmtraiy  to  their  request  and  renumtfiace, 
^°^^'  ^'  left  the  house,  and  betook  herself  to  an  asykm  of 
17SI.    Fdceers,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood^  carrjing 
along  with  her  certain  tide  dieeds,  and*  the  female 
slaves.    The  Cauoee  and  Muftees  divided  the  r^ 
maimnpr  effects^  uyon  the  ralnalara  of  ^praiseo  mar 
tna&y  chosen  bgr  the  patties,  iuAo  four  ahares^  of  wbkk 
the  raked  of  the  widow  chose  one  for  ber,  and  Ac 
rest  were  set  apart  for  the  brother  of  the  deceoKi 
The  widow  refused  to  subimfc  to  the  decision,  or  to 
aceefvt  of  her  share.     I%e  also  refused  to  gite  iq»  the 
title  deeds»  which  she   had  carried  away,  or  tiie 
leaiale  slaves.     In  consequence  of  thia  proceeding,  a 
petition   was   presented    to    the    Council,    by  the 
nephew,  representing,  that  she  had  not  complied  with 
the  decree,  but  by  absconding  reflected,  accordii^  to 
the  Mahomedan  ideas,   disgrace  upon    the  familji 
and  prayii]^  that  she  might  be  compelled  to  ddiver 
up  the  papers  and  slaves,  and  to  return  to  the  hoii0e> 
under  his  protection  as  representative  of  the  heir. 
An  order  was  directed  by  the  CoancU  to  comply  with 
this  request.     After  soafte  tinie  another  petition  was 
presented  by  the    nephew,   compfadning   that  the 
Gauaee  and  Muftees  had  not  yet  complin  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  Board.     Upon  this  the  Council 
agreed,  that  the  Cauzee  should  be  reprimanded  for 
his  delay,  and  directed  to  proceed  immediately  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders.     The  Cauzee  represented  by 
memorial,  that  he  had  not  (»ly  made  fireqnent  de- 
mands upon  the  widow,  but  had  placed  htrcarrahs  to 
watch  her,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  that  species  of 
constraint,  which  was  authorised  by  the  Mussulman 
law,  and  customary  in  the  country,  namely,  restric- 
tion from  all  intercourse  by  a  guard  of  soldiers,  was 
necessary  to  be  applied.     The  guard  was  ordaejr 
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and  continued  for  a  space  of  six  weeks.  The  widow  book  v. 
still  refused  compliance;  and  at  that  time  the  guard  ^^/"^-^ 
was  wiHidrown.  17Si« 

The  widow  was  advised  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  against  the  nephew,  the  Cauzee,  and 
Muftees,  on  the  ground  of  their  jNroceedings  in  the 
cause;  and  laid  her  damages  at  600^000  sicca  rupees, 
dxNit  66,000/.  The  objection  taken,  on  the  part  of 
the  nephew,  to  tJie  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  the 
Judges  overruled,  on  the  pretence  that  every  renter 
was  a  servant  of  the  Company.^  The  justification 
aet  up  for  the  Cauzee  and  Muftees  was,  that  they 
had  acted  regularly,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  in 
obedience  to  tiate  lawful  orders  <^  their  legal  superiors; 
that  the  Provincial  Councils  were  vested  with  a 
power  of  determining  smts  between  the  native^  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  native  lawyers;  that 
the  estabtisbed  mode  in  which  the  Provincial  Coun* 
oils  availed  themselves  of  that  advice  and  assistance 
was,  by  directing  them  to  hear  the  parties,  to  collect 
the  evidence^  and  to  deliver  in  a  report  .of  the  whole, 
oiM^irehending  their  opinion  of  the  decision  whidi 
ought  to  be  pronounced ;  wfaidi  decision  the  Council^ 
npoB  a  review  of  the  whole,  or  with  the  addition  of 
audi  other  inquiries  as  they  might  think  the  case 
required,  affirmed,  or  altered,  subject  only  to  an  ap» 
peal  to  the  Governor  and  Council ;  and  that  a  Judge 
acting  to  his  judicial  ci^iaotty  could  not  be  responsible 
in  damages  to  those  who  might  suffer  by  the  exten* 
tion  of  his  decrees. 

This  defence,  which  to  the  eye  of  reason  Bppeaxi 

'  This  decision  greatly  increased  the  alarm  among  the  farmets  aqd 
othw  landholders.  In  the  province  of  Bahor  they  joined  in  a  petition  to 
the  Governor  and  Conncil,  preying  for  protection  against  thn  pfoceos  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  granted,  for  Itove  to  relin- 
<)uish  their  farms,  that  they  might  retire  into  another  country.  Report, 
nC  f  upra,  p.  8,  Patna  Appeadis,  No.  14.     .  '       ^ 
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BOOR  V.  appropriate  and  urefr^^gible,  tbe  Cduit  tratted  witk 
Chap. 6.  ^^^  utmost  contempt;  and  upon  a  ground  wluck 
1781.    rouses  surprise  and  indignation.    A  form  (jt  words^ 
among  the  numerous  loose  expressions,  which  &n 
from  the  lips  and  pens  of  English  lawyers,  without 
any  binding  authority,  or  any  defined  and  consistent 
iq>piication»  occurred  to  the  judges*    This  was  the 
phrase.  Delegatus  non  potest  delegare,  **  he  who  is 
delegated  cannot  delegate."    And  upon  this,  and  no 
other  reason,  so  much  as  alleged,  they  decreed,  that 
the  Cauzee  and  Muftees,  for  acting  regulariy,  acting 
as  they  were  obliged  to  act,  and  had  in  fact  been 
accustomed  to  act  ever  since  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  had  passed  under  English  control,  were  liable 
to  actions  of  damages  at  the  suit  of  eveiy  person 
whom  their  proceedings  displeased,  that  is,  one  at 
least  of  the  parties  in  almost  every  cause.    It  would 
be   absurd,  to  attempt,  by  illustration,  to  render 
more  apparent  the  deformities  of  this  proceedii^. 
To  quote  a  maxim  of  English  law,  though  ever  so 
high  in  authority,  and  invariable  in  its  force,  as  a 
ground  for  committing  in  India  a  flagrant  violation 
of  natural  equity,  against  persons  who  knew  not  the 
English  law,  nor  owned  its  authority,  was  an  act  of 
chicane,  which  the  history  of  judicial  encroachments, 
rich  as  it  is  in  examples  of  injustice,  cannot  frequent- 
ly surpass.     It  is,  however,  a  maxim,  of  which,  even 
where  admissible,  the  authority  is  so  little  determined, 
Ihat,  like  many  more,  with  which  the  appetite  of 
judges  for  power  is  in  England  so  quietiy  gratified,  it 
has  just  as  little  weight  or  as  much,  as,  in  such  par- 
ticular instance,  the  judge  may  happen  to  please. 
And  in  a  variety  of  remarkable  cases,  the  established 
course  of  English  law  goes  directiy  against  it^ 

^  la  Chaacerj,  for  •xim^lej  wbea  cases  are  refenwl  bj  ths  Qbtm? 
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DediUng;  upon  the  strength  of  this  assemblage  of  book  v. 
vrards,  that  the  provincial  council  could  not  t}degate  ^"^^^  ^' 
«ny  authority  to  the  native  magistrates,  even  as  their    1731^ 
agents ;  and  hence  that  every  thing  which  these 
assistant  magistrates    had  performed  was  without 
authority,  the  Supreme  Court  thought  proper  to  enter 
minutely  and  laboriously  into  the  whole  of  the  case, 
and,  after  voluminous  proceedings,  gave  judgment 
against  the  defendants,  damages  800,X)00  rupees,  and 
costs  9208,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  about  35,000// 

At  the  commencement  of  the  suit  a  capias  was 
granted,  with  a  bailable  clause.  A  bailiff  proceeded 
from  Calcutta,  and  arrested  at  Patna  the  nephew^ 
and  also  the  Cauzee,  as  he  was  returning  from  his 
duty  in  one  of  the  courts  of  justice.  The  bail  de- 
manded was  400,000  rupees,  or  about  44,000Z.  The 
Council  of  Patna,  struck  with  consternation,  at  the 
probable  effects  of  so  extraordinary  a  procedure,  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  upon  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, upon  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  upon 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  it  threatened  to 
atop,  by  deterring  the  native  lawyers  and  judges  firom 
yielding  their  services,  resolved^  as  the  best  expe* 

cellor  to  tke  Masters  when  coaimis8toii8  are  ksued  to  examine  wknesBes, 
&c. :  in  the  oommon  law-courts,  jvhen  cases  are  sent  to  arbitration,  lie, 

>  In  the  judicial  investigation,  all  thb  chicaner  j  which  two  of  its  fniit- 
fol  sources,  the  formalities  about  notice,  and  the  rules  of  evidence,  afford, 
was  played  off,  with  decisive  effect,. upon  the  defendants.  Mr.  Rous,  in 
his  Report  quoted  above,  says,  ''  When  they  attempted  to  mitigate  the 
damages,  by  showing  the  circumstances,  they  were  embarrassed  by  the 
defects  of  their  notice  ;  afterwards  by  the  rules  of  evidence.  Particularly, 
they  were  not  able  to  prove  the  personal  delegation  of  an  authority  to 
act  for  her,  by  a  woman  of  rank,  who  could  not  appear  without  disgrace ; 
the  public  acts  of  her  nearest  relations  in  the  house  being  rejected  as  no 
legal  evidence  of  her  consent.  With  this  defect  fell  the  whole  of  the 
exculpation.  Lesser  difficuUles  arose  from  some  papers  not  being  trans- 
lated ;  others  being  fair  copies,  when  the  foul  draughts  were  the  origi- 
nals/' Patna  App.  No*  39.  The  Patna  Appendix  is  a  rich  mine  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  beauties  of  English  law. 
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fiOOK  V.  ^ort  vhidi  the  natewe  of  the  case  nffordedt  to  offer 
^'^'**  ^'  bail  fcp  the  prisoiMrs,  who»  after  a  conineniest  of 
1731^    some  time  in  lioats  upon  the  river  were  evimrgeA. 
The  Oovemor-General  and  Council,  as  soon  as  they 
were  infonned  c{  these  prooeediogi,  resoived,  ^  l!ii«t 
as  the  defendants  are  prosecuted  for  a  regular  aad 
legal  act  of  goverament  in  the  execution  of  a  jndidid 
decree  (except  one  of  them/  the  ^aifitiff  in  the  suit  be- 
foire  the  Dewannee  Adauhit  at  Patna,  whose  anest 
is  not  for  any  apparent  cause)  they  be  si^ipcNrted  and 
indemnified  by  government  firom  all   consequences 
ftom  which  they  can  be  legally  indemnified."  ^   -ludg- 
ment  being  given,  tibe  defendants  were  put  under  a 
guard  of  Sepoys,  that  they  might  be  conveyed  to 
Calcutta  to  be  surrendered.     The  Cauaee,  an  old 
man,  who  had  been  diief  Caaeee  of  the  province  ftr 
many  years,  was  unable  to  endure  the  vexation  and 
&tigue ;  and  he  expired  by  the  way.    The  rest  were 
carried  to  Calcutta,  and  lodged  in  the  connnon  gaci^ 
where  they  remained  till  retieved  by  the  interference 
of  the  British  parliament  in  1781.    By  that  authoiity 
a  pecuniary  compensation  was  awarded  to  them  for 
thejj*  losses  and  hardships,  and  the  Moftees  were  or- 
dered to  be  not  only  reinstated  in  their  former  situation 
and  condition,  but  to  be  elevated  to  the  office  .of 
Mahomedan  counsellors  to  the  court  and  councfl  of 
Patn^. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  widow  were  nbi  satis* 
fied  with  these  proceedings  against  the  native  magis- 
trates :  An  action  was  also  brought  against  Mr.  Law, 
and  two  other  members  of  the  provincial  cowmil  at 

I  i.  e.  the  nephew. 

<  The  Governor-General,  though,  in  bis  opinion,  the  ezmninctioa  ni 
witnesses  wa»  a  part  of  the  procedure  which  the  Coundl  should  not  luiv« 
delegated,  net  only  affirmed  the  power  of  delegation,  t>at  his  coowtioa 
of  the  justice  of  the  decision  to  which,  in  this  case,  the  Covnciifaad 
come.    See  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Law,  Patna  App.  No.  f  • 
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PatmL    As  tW  proseicutioii  was  instituted  for  o£Bdal.  BOOR  V< 
acfs  performed  in  the  Company's  service,  the  Cover-  ^^^^'^: 
ttor^Setteral  and  Council  thought  it  fit  that  the.  Com-    1781. 
pany  should  bear  the  burden  of  their  defence.     Hei^e 
too  the  oourt  decided  in  fkvour  of  the  party  who 
brought  it  jurisdiction ;  and  awarded  damages  to  the 
amount  of  15,000  rupees;  which  mimey  was  paid 
from  the  Company^s  treasury. 

It  was  in  tlds  manner  that  a  thirst  for  jurisdiction 
incited  the  Engfish  judges  to  interfere  with  the  admi« 
H&tmtion  of  justice  in  the  native  cwil  courts.  The 
firflowing  is  the  manner  in  which  it  induced  them  to 
fnteifere  wiHi-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  criminal 
G0iMs«  From  a  former  statement  it  will  be  recoU 
lected^  that  the.  system  of  criminal  judicature  among 
the  nativesr  had  been  left  by  the  Company  nearly 
upon  the  footing,  on  which  tbey  found  it,  and  on 
wMch  it  had  long  been  established  in  the  coimtry. 
It  was  a  branch  of  authority  which  was  reserved  to 
file  Nabob,  in  his  character  of  Nazim.  The  judges 
of  the  courts  (the^  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Phousdary  Courts)  were  appointed  by  the  Naib  Sa^ 
bah,  or  Nabob's  deputy,  by  whom  their  proceedings 
were  reviewed  and  controled.  They  were  entirdy 
independent  6(  all  other  authority;  and  it  does  appealf 
that,  considered  as  Indian,  justice  was  administered 
in  them  without  any  peculiar  strain  of  abuse.  Abou€ 
the  middle  of  the  year  1777>  an  attorney  of  the  Sit« 
preme  Court  took  up  his  residence  at  Dacca.  In  tho 
month  of  September  of  that  year  this  attorney  pro* 
ceeded  to  execute  a  process  of  arrest,  issued  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  against  the 
Duan,  or  principal  «puUic  officer  of  the  Phousdary 
Court  at  Ihcca.  The  process  was  issued  at  the  suit 
of  a  man  of  the  low  rank  of  a  pifkct  or  messenger^ 
who  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  Phousdary  Court  ibr 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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BOOK  V.  a  misdondcAnor,  convicted,  and  confined  till  he  made 
Chap.  6.  restitution.  The  action  was  brought  against  the 
•  1781.  principal  officer  of  the  court,  for  trespass  and  fidse 
imprisonroeiit,  in  the  execution  of  this  decree.  A 
native,  employed  by  the  attorney  as  a  bailiff,  who 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Phousdar,  Or  chief  cri- 
minal judge,  ent^ered  the  hall  of  audience,  in  which 
the  Phousdar  was  sitting,  with  several  of  his  fH/^nds 
and  the  principal  officers  of  his  court ;  and  attempted, 
in  a  violent  and  disrespectful  manner,  to  seize  the 
person  of  his  Dufin,  or  priticipal  agent-  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that,  in  India^  a  man  considers  an  indig- 
nity offered  to  his  servants,  as  in  reality  offered  to 
himself.  No  vmt  or  warrant,  it  was  affirmed,  was 
pipduced  by  the  bailiff ;  and  he  was  not  allow^  to 
perform  the  arrest.  Upon  this  the  attorney  proceed- 
ed to  the  house  of  the  Phpusdar  in  person,  acoom* 
panied  by  a  ci;<^4  of  attendants ;  and  entered  it  in  a 
forcible  manner,  by  breaking  down  the  gate.  Tp  see 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  his  house,  the  mysterious 
repository  of  his  wives,  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Mussufanan 
more  dreadful  than  death.  The  reserve  of  East^n 
manners,  and  the  respect  l3e8towed  upon  the  very 
walls  which  contain  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  master, 
render  the  forcible  entrance  of  a  house  an  ev^it 
tvluch  occurs  only  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  violent 
hostility.  It  is  one  of  the  last  outrages  whidi  may 
be  exjiected  nU  the  hands  of  an  implacable  foe.  When 
thb  Phousdar  of  Dacca^^  therefore,  beheld  his  gate 
broken  down^  4nd  aii  irregular  crowd  of  men  burst 
into  his  house,  the  greatest  calamity  which  could  be- 
fall him  rushed  naturally  upon  his  apprehension ;  and 
he  |M»ceeded  to  repel  a  danger,  wliich  every  honour- 
able Mussulman  wpuld  resist  at  the.  expense  of  his 
life*  An  affray  arose  in  the  court  of  the  house.  The 
fiitiier  of  tlie  Phousdar  r9cei\'ed  a  wound  in  the  head. 
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fix)tai  a  swofd;  by  ta  attendant  of  theattbrney^  andBOOfi  Y^ 
the  farotber4n4aiitr  of :  the  Pfamisdar  was  dangmonriy  ^^'^•^^ 
wounded  in  the  bodj,  with  a  pistol-dhdb  by  the  aftoiH    178}^ 
n^^himaelf. 

Mr.  Justioe  Hyde»  one  o£  the  judg^.  of  the  Su« 
pceme  Court,  wrote,'  after  hearing  of  .these  |u:ts,.  to 
the  HoUtary  offieer  upon  the  spot,  insiorMcking  bira  to 
affinrd  aSssiMaace  to  tlie  Attorney;  axid)addi^ ^  I  beg 
th^  favour  of  you,  for  fear  my  letlietsiit  to  thin  should 
not  be  sufi^red  to icome  3afe^ to  teS  bim^tbait i  faigidy 
approve  his  coJlduet,  and  doubt;  not  Jtftdt  he  willre-^ 
cdf?e  proper /Support  fsdiai  the.  cotirt'^hbae  officer 
heisJ*^ 

'  It  is  unnecessary  ih  this  Case  auyi  farther  to  pjurBue 
the  proceedings  of  the  attOiHey  w.his  court  Th6 
Provincial  Council  gave  bail  for  thft.Dilan;  tranttnit-* 
ted  to  the  Govetnor'-General  and  CoflipisUl  ai^  acieomit 
^  the  facts ;  and  they  cMcludi^  their  lettei:  in  tfe^j 
following  words :' *^  It  is  fittikng  we  sboul4»  pointy  jOH^t 
to  your  notice^  that  ^  carinoifial  jp^tioe  is  at,a  ^tandy 
and  seenta  IM>t  likefy  to  be  ]:esiiifi|ieid»  ui^il  t^e  decii^ive; 
consequences  of  the  present  disputes  shall  be  publicly* 
dedareid  and  |p:npwn«  1%  touches  to  the  very  esxfet- 
e{N)e;  of  goyemiMpt  throughout  tjbe  province > .  t^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  ^e  $^h<>us€l9r»  ^d  his  (Saperiorii 
tfa0  Naib  Sitb^h,  be  ^wpiX\&A\  .ffeejtpm  all.dopbt.oi! 
ambigui^.  '  How,  otli^^wis^t  can  it  be^  sqppps^d,;  jB| 
Phousdar  will,  perforpa  .a»yi  function  of  hia^  oflSoe.Pj 
How  presume  tonfipcepute.fi  jprinuqal-coayicted*  and 
sentenced  to  death  hy  the  established  l^wrs  of  the 
government  and  J^s  religion j  if:be  b  li^kUe  himaelf 
to- stand  to  action?  of  d&aoages^.or  to  answer  to  a^i^^ 
niinal  accusation,,  f^^cc^ding  to  the  ktwsof  £i^)aqd„ 
ftor.any  puni^limeat  .he;niay  inflict?  .;  P^nt  toyoifPr. 

u'2 
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BOOR  V.  flchesy  geiitleiiieD»  die  aiumiiiy  and  dirtracdim  wUdi 
.^^^"^^'  may  arise,  if  tlie  pteKot  unoertaiiilin  arc  not  cflfec- 
ir8i:    taalljr  removed  ?" 

In  England,  one  of  the  notions  whidi  jiid^(e8»  and 
otker  lawjreiBy  aie  in  a  most  partkular  auumer  eager 
to  stany  upon  the  pfuUic  mind  ia,  That  the  adtan- 
aiBtnition  of  justice  is  to  a  oMist  astonishiBg  Aigiee 
sensitive  mid  ddicate :  T^at  the  acts  and  diaracber 
of  judges  should  be  treated  with  exquisite,  indeed  a 
religious,  vespeot :  That  thejr  can  hardly  bear  to  be 
exposed  to  critidsni,  or  blarney  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree: And  that,  if  the  criticism  is  to  any  considerable 
d^;ree  searching  and  severe,  it  ought  to  be  repressed 
and  punished^  however  just,  with  terrifying  penal- 
ties. This  doctrine,  which  is  so  very  palatable  to 
the  judges  in  Engfamd^  and  so  very  favourable  to  aO 
flie  abuses  of  their  power,  we  see  in  what  respect 
they  themselves  retain,  when  their  power  may  be 
enhiged,  by  tramming  upon  it  in  the  dust,  by  anni- 
hflatingthe  power  and  the  digmty  of  the  whole  ovdef 
of  judges  by  Whom  law  was  administered  to  a  great 
people. 

These  are  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  in  India  aiNempted  to  carry  tlMir 
pretensions  into  effect.  And  specimens  are  all  whidi 
here  it  is  pOssiUe  to  adduce.^  A  summary  of  the 
principal  instances  *  ixi  one  department,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  present  in  the  words  of  Mn  Rous,  the 
great  law  officer  of  the  Company  ^emsd ves.  ^  Per* 
sons  confined  by  the  courts  of  Dewanee  Adauhst  are 
colhisively  arrested  by  jnrocess  from  Calcutta,  or  le* 
moved  by  Habeas  Corpus^  where  the  language  i^  aa 
utaknown  as  the  powir  of  the  tourt.  The  process  it 
abused,  to  terrify  the  peofde ;  frequent  arrests  made 
for  the  same  cause ;  and  there  is  an  instance  of  the 
purchaser  of  a  Zemindaiy  near  Dacca,  who  was 
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Yimied.  by  suits  ^eommetictd  by  panpenf,  sdliB  darned  boor  ¥. 
MOk  diiiins  prior  «« tUg  purchase,  aad  who  was  at  .ff^^^ 
last  oondeiiincd  in  considerable  damages  fat  an  artt-  nai. 
maiy  lUrt  of  authority  in  his  stalion*  Hence  Ihe 
natives  of  afl  ranks  become  fearftd  to  act  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenues.  The  renters^  and  even 
kereditarjr  Zemindars,  are  dirawn  away,  or  arrested 
at  the  time  of  the  coUections,  and  the  crops  embeis- 
ried.  If  a  ftrm  is  sold,  on  defatdt  of  payment,  the 
new  fiomer  is  sued,  mined,  and  disgraced.  Efect- 
ments  are  brought,  for  land  decreed  in  the  Dewannee 
Adaulut.  A  Taloc^dar  is  ruined  by  the  expense  of 
pleading  to  the  jurisdiction,  though  he  prevails.  And, 
in  an  action,  where  400  rupees  were  recovered,  tihe 
costs  exceeded  1600  rupees.  When  to  these  abuses, 
incideot  to  the  institution  of  the  court  itself,  and 
derived  from  di8tahce>  and  the  invincible  ignorance  of 
the  natives  respecting  the  laws  and  practice  of  the 
court,  we  add  the  disgrace  brought  on  the  higher 
orders,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  affirm,  that 
confusion  in  the  provinces,  and  a  prodigious  loss  of 
revenue,  must  be  the  inevitaUe  consequences  of  up- 
holding this  jurisdiction.  The  Zemindar  of  Duck- 
cnsavagepore,  upon  pretence  that  he  had  been  arrest- 
ed, and  afterwards  rescued,  has  his  house  broke  open« 
and  even  the  apartments  of  his  women  rudely  vio- 
lated. Another  Zemindar  surrenders  himself  to  pri- 
son, to  ovdd  the  like  disgrace  to  his  family." 

*•  We  have  seen  with  astonishment,**  say  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Council,  **  process  of  contempt 
ordered  in  one  instance,  and  civil  process  issue  in 
another,  agsnnst  the  Naib  Nazim  of  these  provinces 
residing  at  Moorshedabad,  a  party  not  owing  aHe- 
^ance  to  the  King,  npr  obedience  to  his  laws ;  de-* 
riving  no  benefit  or  security  whatever,  in  Ufe  or 
member,  in  fame,  liberty,  or  fortune,  frcmi  the  admi^ 
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BOOK  V.  nistfaticm  of  justice  under  the  authority  ^  diese 
Chap.  €.  |^^^ .  ^  party,  it  IS  wwth  atttatioB,  whoistbedufif 

1791.  au^tirate:  of  crinliiial  juriiMliction  throughout  the 
pfpvinoes,  and  in  whd4k  jiiriisdiction  in  matten  c£ 
mminal  eofnizjuioe  the  judges'  hai^  not  only  at  aB 
times  ^cquiepced,  but:  in  a,. particular  instuice  have 
j^ually  resorted  to  it»  in' aid  and  estoAeration  of  them- 
sdves^"* 

..  At  length  a  ca^e  :arose»  in  .whii:h  the  disputes  bor 
.l^een  the  executive  and  judida]*  .powers  arrived  at  a 
crisis.  Upoq  the  13th  of  August^  17799  aauit  wa$ 
poqimenced  in  the  Supreme  Court,  agpainst  the  Riyab 
of  Cossijurab,  by  Cossinaut  BaboO,  his  agent  at  Cat 
cutta.  .  Upon  the  affidavit  of  Cossinaut,  a  capiaa  was 
ordered  to  issue,  in  which  bail  to  the  amount  of 
SSfiOOL  was  allowed  to  be  taken;  The  Rigah  ab- 
scondedy  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  writ,  and  was 
unable  to  fulfil  his  duty,  as  ^Zemindar,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  collection  of  its  reve^ 
nues.  The  writ  of  capias  having  been  returned  as 
unexecuted,  on  account  of  the  concealment  of  ihe 
Zemindar,  another  writ  was  issued  to  sequester  hb 
land  and  effects.  For  the  execution  of  this  writ,  the 
Sheriff  dispatched  to  Cossijurah  an  armed  force,  oon* 
sisting  of  sixty  men,  headed  by  a  serjemt  of  the 
pqiyrt.  It  was  represented  by  the  Rajdl,  that  they 
entered  the  house,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  into  the 
Zenana,  or  women's  apartment;  that  of  the  servants 
pf  the  Eajah,  who  attempted  to  prevent  the  dis- 
honour pf  their  master,  several  were  beaten  and 
wounded ;  that  the  party  then  broke  open  and  forci- 
bly entered  his  Zenana,  and  plundered  his  ^Saets; 
tha^  they  committed  outrages  upon  his  place  of  lidi- 

>  See  a  very  important  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
tOk.  the  Court  of  Director9y  dated  Fort  William,  36th  January,  1780^ 
}iep)rt^  ut  supra^  Gei  eral  AppeofUx^  No.  13. 
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ffots  wor^p,  and  stript  it  of  its  ornaments ;  and  book  V. 
that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  cdlections,  and  the  fanners         '  ^' 
prohibited  frckn  paying  him  their  rents.  ITdk 

Upon  the  firat  intimation  of  tiib  procedure,  the 
Governor-General  and  Council,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Advocate-Geoeraly  had  come  to  the  reaolutaon  of  in* 
structing  the  Rajah  not  to  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  court,  or  to  pay  obedience  to  its  process ;  and 
orders  were  sent  to  the  officer  commaodiiig.  the  troops 
at  Midnapore,  to  intercept  the  party :of  the  Shecifft 
and  detain  them  in  bis  custody  till  further  oMers; 
The.  orders  arri,ved  too  late  to  prevent  the  outrage 
committed  uppn  the  house  of  the  Riyah ;  ..but^afler* 
wards  the  whole  of  the  party  wer6  seized.^ 
..  Affairs  having  come  to  this  extremity^  the  Go* 
veraor^eneitd  and  Council  issued  a  notification,  to 
^  Zemindars,  Choudries,  and  Talookdars,  in  the 
three  provinces,  that,  except  in  the  two  cases  of 
being  British  servants,  or  bound  by  their  own  agree*' 
ment,  they  were  not  to  consider  themselves  as  suh* 
Jjcct  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  to 
obey  its  jprocess  ;  and  the  provincial  chiefs  were  for* 
bidden  .tp  lend-  a  military  force  to  aid  the  Court  in 
carrying  its  mandates  into  effect. 

A  rule  was  granted  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
.show  cau^  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
against  the  Company's  attorney  and  the  officers  who 
were  imipedi^tely  instrumental  in  seizing  the  Sheriff*9. 
officers  and  their  attendants  at  Cossijura]^.  The. 
officers  were  instructed,  by  the  Govemor^Geneml 
and  Council  to  resist  the  execution  of  any  \^Ait,,  which 
bad  a  reference  to  acts  done  in  obedience  to  their: 
orders  in  seizing  the  persons  in  que^im^      But  thei 

1  The  substance  of  this  is  not  denied  by  the  Chief  Juoiior.  lie  onlj 
dwells  upon  the  resistance  which  was  offered.  See  his  Letter  to  tiOr4 
Weymouth,  Co5sijurah  fkffimj^j  No.  S6.  ^ 
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BOOK  v.attomqr  wfui  cwnnitted  to  the  c^mttum  gaol  of  Cd* 
Ca^y.a  ^ jjg^  gjy  conteroiit,  and  ta  cruninfl  pioieoHtioii  earned 
iCISh  on  against  him*  Upon  tliis^  even  Mr.  Boos  le- 
soarW  *'  I  matorrf  to  obserre,  that  the  judges^  at 
this  period,^  seetaed  to  have  lost  all  tentiper,  partacur 
larly  in  the  severe  and  un^campled  manner  of  con- 
fining Mr.  Najrler,  attorney  to  the  Company,  who 
knerely  procured  information  from  the  office  of  tiie 
nfimber  of  men  employed  by  the  Sheriff,  and  once 
gave  directions  to  the  vakeel  of  the  Zemindar  to 
withhold  his  warrant  of  attorney ; — ^both^  acts  done 
in  obedience  to  the  Governor-General  and  CounciL" 

The  Governor-General  and  Council  themselves 
were  at  last  infividually  served  with  a  summons  from 
the  Su|)reme  Court  of  Judicature,  to  answer  to  Cos- 
sinaut  Baboo,  in  a  plea  of  trespass ;  but  finding  that 
the  suit  was  brought  against  them  for  acts  done  in 
their  collective  capacity,  as  the  governing  oigan  of 
the  country,  they  delivered,  by  the  Company's  coun- 
sel, a  declaration,  that  they  would  submit  to  no  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Court,  in  any  prosecution  against 
them  as  individuals,  for  acts  done  by  them  as  Go- 
i^mor-General  and  Council ;  acts  to  which  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Court  did  not  extend. 

These  proceedings  were  not  brought  to  this  stage, 
before  the  middle  of  March,  1780 ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  a  petition  to  paitiament  had  been  prepared  and 
signed,  by  the  principal  British  inhalntants  in  Bengal, 
against  the  exercise  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  made  of  their  power ;  and  this,  togethor 
with  a  petition  from  the  Govemor^General,  and 
members  of  the  Supreme  <Jouncil,  and  also  a  petition 
from  the  Company  itself,  was  presented  in  1780,  and 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee,  which  afterwaids 

>  Report  of  llr*  Koni,  Hi;  wpnu 
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mported  at  Meh  leogiK^m  Indian  afffairs.  In  defence  book  Vr 
of  tlM'  Supneme  Court,  the  only  matter  which  ap-  ^"^'''  ^' 
peai^  with  the  €nce{rtiDn  of  the  speecheir  of  the  .1781. 
Aid|;es  in  Cbuitt  wfaieh  reifer  odljr  to  the  girounda  of 
tiieir  proce^ngft  in  special  cases,  i«  contained  in 
tiiree  tettend  of  the  Chief  Justice,  addreasedto  Lotd 
yistount  Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State;  one  dated 
the  S6th  of  March^  1779»  and  the  other  two'dated 
the  Sd  and  19ih  of  March,  1780.  In  vindication  of 
the  attempt  to  feroe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  upon 
the  Zemindars,  it  is  affirmed  that  although,  as  Ze^ 
mindars,  they  are  not  subject  to  that  jurisdiction,  yet, 
as  renters  and  cdlectors  of  the  rerenue,  they  are  in* 
eluded  in  the  description  of  servants  of  the  Company* 
And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tfie  vague  and  inaccn-* 
rate  phraseology  of  the  aet,  a  species  of  phntseology 
which  forms  so  remaricaUe  a  characteristic  of  the  lah'« 
gitage  ofEnglirii  law  and  is  the  source  "ofao  many 
evils^  did  leave  open  a  door  to  the  diqmte,  and  to  all 
the  mischief  which  it  produced,  and  which  it  threat* 
ened  to  produoe ;  though  it  is  dear  as  day,  from  the 
general  import  of  the  act,  that  no  such  jurisdiction  was 
intended  to  be  given.  To  the  attegation  of  the  mis- 
chievous consequeDces  which  would  ensue,  and  which 
were  proved  to  be  so  extensive  and  alarming,  the  Chief 
Justice  offers  no  rqdy.  If  tiiere  is  a  verbal,  or  tedi- 
mcalveason,  to  justify  the  exercise  of  his  power,  the 
consequences,  in  r^ard  to  the  hairiness  or  misery  of 
ethers,  are  what  from  his  habits,  must  to  an  Engfish 
Judge  appear^  in  general,  as  in  the  ^sent  case,  very 
aaudi  a  matter  of  indifference.  To  the  accusation  of 
interfmng  with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
hi  the  native  courts,  over  which  the  Supreme  Court 
had  undeniably  no  control,  the  only  defence  which  is 
offered  by  the  Chi^  Justice  is,  that  in  those  tribunals 
Justice  was  administered  very  ill.     It  is^  however^ 


BOOK  V.  abundantly  cerCafai»  that  •  tolaUy  .to  destroy  those  bv 
^"^'  ^'  bunak  by  proseeuting  the  Judges  in  the  Supreme 
1791.  Court,  when,  having  destroyed  them,  it  was  inqioB- 
siUe  for  that  Court  to  substitute  any.  thing  in  their 
room,  was  not  the  way  to  im|^ve  the  admimstratioQ 
of  justice.  If  those  native  Courts  wore  susceptible  of 
reform,  as  most  assuredly  they  were^  though,  oon- 
sidering  the  state  of  society  and  the  former  experience 
of  the  people,  there  was  at  this  particular  period  some 
grchind  for  praise  as  well  as  for  blame,  it  would  have 
been  a  fit  and  noble  exercise  for  the  mind  of  the  Chief 
Justice  and  his  brethren,  to  have  formed  an  excdlent 
plan  for  the  administration- of  justice  anuHig  the  na- 
tives, and  to  have  reccmimended  it  with  all.  the  weight 
of  thar  authority  to  parliament  and  the  Company. 

I^he  moUve,  in  this  case^  whidi  guided  to  sode* 
sperate  a  Ime  of  conduct  cannot  be  mistaken,  and 
ought  not  with  hypocrisy  to  be  disguised.  It  was 
not  any  conception  of  good ;  it  was  not  ignorance  of 
the  evil ;  for  it  was  too  obvious  to  be  misunderstood. 
It  was  the  appetite  for  power,  and  the  appetite  for  pro- 
fit :  The  power  sufficiently  visible  and  extraordinary; 
the  profit  more  concealed :  Nor  can  the  pleasure  of 
exercising  unbounded  sway,  through  the  forms  of 
administering  law,  be  justly .  regarded  as  a  fedble  in* 
duoemi^nt.  We  see  what,  in  this  instance^  it  was 
capable  of  producing :  And  a  faithful  history  of  the 
law  of  England  would,  exhibit  no  less  w 
proofs,  .in  the  misery  which  it  has  brought,  and 
obstinatdiy  binds»  upon  the  people  of  England.  Of 
this  important  inlet  of  evil,  with  which  the  British 
legislature  ought  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  they 
appear,  in  framing  the  act  for  the  administratioa  c^ 
justice  in  India».to  have  had  no  remembrance  or  re- 
gard. And  eY&BL  wh^n  they  set  that  important  ex* 
^mple  of  cutting  off  the  direct  profit  of  the  Jiidges 
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in  the  phinder  of  tlie  sniitors,  by  depriving  them  of  book  v. 
all  direct  ahaie  in  the  fees ;  they  did  not  cut  oflf  an  ^^^'  ^' 
indirect  profit  of  no  trifling  importance,  by  allowing  1791. 
them  to  create  offices^  with  emoluments  derived  from 
fees ;  oflioes  of  which  they  enjoyed  the  patronage^  it- ' 
self  a  valuable  power«  and  of  wMch  they  could  not  fail 
to  discover  various  ways  of  disposing  for  their  own 
advantage.  They  stiU,  therefore,  retained  an  interest, 
anda  very  distinct  and  operative  interest,  in  the  amount 
of  the  fees  which  might  be  gathered  in  the  Court ;  and 
the  candour  is  amusing  with  which  the  Chief  Justice 
bewails  the  decline  of  these  profits,  as  one  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  evils,  if  not  the  only  evil,  for  he  scarcely  specifies 
another,  which  sprang  from  the  measures  taken  t# 
circumtoribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  **  But 
one  term,**  he  says  *^  has  intervened,  and  the  business 
of  the  Court,  as  I  estimate,  has  fallen  off  near  one 
third,  and  la  a  term  qr  two.  When  the  causes  already 
commenced  are  got  rid  of,  I  expect.it  will  be  reduced 
to  the  trial  of  a  few  causes  arising  in  Calcutta.  The 
advocates,  attorneys,  and  officers  of  the  Court,  who 
have  not  already  succeeded,  will  be  reduced  to  a  most 
depbrable  situation.  The  attorneys  have  petitioned 
us,  that  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  procuring 
subsistence  in  the  present  state  of  things,  their 
numbers  may  not  be  increased  by  new  admissions : 
Though  persons  may  come  from  England  so  qua- 
lified and  recommended,  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
comply  with  this  requisition,  yet  I  really  apprehend 
we  shall  do  them  tittle  service  by  admitting  them ; 
for,  it  seems  to  me,  it  will  be  only  to  give  them  the 
privilege  of  starving  in  company  with  the  present  at- 
torneys."^   That  there  might  be  great  abundance  (^ 


1  Report,  ut  supra,  Letter  from  Sir  Elijah  Iinpey,  to  Lord  Weymouth, 
ad  March,  1780. 
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Kf&R  v,iBdra(MeB<Ba^i  $thor^^  the  afi- 

€«A>.  6.  ^rg^  juj  ipegard  to  vhom  tiw  Court  pomcssdd  the  pi^ 
-1T8L  tromg^  niiglit  te  richly  v^Warded,  appeared  to  the 
.Ofaifef  Jvfitiee  ^  siatRdeat  Feaeoniprhy  hist  court  should 
•mtam  a  jnrKidicitiofi  timioii9'td  the  coiititiy.  One  of 
<ihe  sorest  effects  of  an  excdleat  adminisferatioD  of 
jofltioe,  the  dimimiticn  of  the  tiamber  of  law  suits, 
tbat  is,  Ihe  dimiiiution  of  the  baskiess  of  the  Q>urts; 
Hn  effect;  which,  if  produced  bjr  the  pioper  cause,  is 
ao  highly  tohe  desirel^is  here  set  down  by  the  jud^ 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils.  It  is  no  wondar*  It 
was  ai^  effect,  dh-ectly  contrary  to  his  prc^t  and 
power.  And  it  may  with  assurance  be  expected, 
that  judges,  who  enjoy  the  profits  of  a  defective  and 
vitious  system  of  law^  will  regard  as  an  evfl  whatever 
has  any  tendency  to  lessen  those  profits ;  that  is,  any 
tendency  to  purify  the  law  of  its  profitable  defects.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  discussions,  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  a  considerabte  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  tribunals,  in  the  civil  depart* 
mait  of  the  native  law,  was  brought  forward  by  the 


I  Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  sort  of  faith  with  which  the  de- 
fence of  the  Jadge  was  drawn  up,  bj  the  misrepresentation  wl»cfa  he 
nade  of  facts.  He  thus  describes  the  ciicumstances  of  iha  Fatoa  can. 
''  A  wid&w  of  an  Omrah  of  the  empire,  to  whom  her  husband  had,  hj 
deeds  executed  in  Ids  life  time,  given  personal  effects  to  Ihe  yalue  of  some 
lads  of  rupees,  and  a  considerable  Insded  property,-  was,  under  preeenos 
that  the  deeds  had  been  fbii^edy  though  proof  was  made  lo  the  oostrarjy 
plundered  and  stiipt  of  the  whole  estate,  turned  out  without  bed  or  oo- 
▼ering  into  the  public  streets,  compelled  to  take  refiige  in  a  monument 
inhabitedby  fakeers,  and  to  depend  upon  their  charity  for  tidnirtenos^ 

kc This  action  was  likewise  farpin^t  against  Black  AguUs,  whooi 

the  Council  at  Patna  had,  contrary  to  their  original  institution^ 
powered  to  hear  and  determine  a  petition/'  Ice.  Ibid.  Letter  from 
B.  Impey  to  Lord  Weymouth,  36th  Biarah,  Itt^  <<  Black  AgenH"'^ 
this  i%  the  appropriate  name  he  bestows  on  the  Magistrates  and  Jodase 
of  the  highest  respectability  in  the  country.  **  Hear  and  determine  ;**— • 
this  is  what  he  affirms,  though  he  knew  that  they  only  coUected 
and  reported. 
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GoTenM^G^Deis]» aod adopted  bf  the  C^^  Ac^bocmlv* 
cording  to  the  lagidatioiu  of  177S,  this  dqwrtoaeafc  ^^^^^^ 
was  whdfy  adBumistered  by  the  ProFindai  Comidls»  |^|  i 
sibttiag  as  Duannee  Adanihity  or  C^Mtrt  of  CiFtt.Judi- 
cature.  It  was  now,  on  the  llih  of  Aprii^  ITSA^r 
ananged^  that  the  business  of  these  Courts  diouI4  to 
dftvided  into  two  parts;  diat  wfaieh  peculiailji! Con- 
cerned the  revenue;  and  that  which  peeuliaiijr cD»« 
cemed  individuals.  A  sepisuale  courts  styled  Dnannee 
Adauiut,  was  established  &>r  tfie  cqgnizdnce  of  :SMb 
disputes  as  arose  between  individuab :  AH  saeii  dSan 
pntes  as  respected  the  rerenoe  continued  subject  eas* 
diiaively  to  the  jurisdij^tion  of  the  Provindid  OouiioihL 
The  new  tribunals  were  severally  composed  of  one 
covenanted  servant  of  the  Company,  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Coimcil,  nor  dependent 
upon  it;  and  denominated  superintendant  of  the 
Doannee  Adaulut.  The  reason  adduced  for  this 
alteration  <was,  to  exonerate  the  Provincial  Coimcfis 
from  part  of  their  burthen,  and  afibrded  them  mora 
time  for  attending  to  the  important  business  of  the  , 
revenue* 

About  the  same  time,  an  expedient,  of  which  Hki 
foTOgoiog  alteration  wa»  probably  contrived  as  a  sirfi^ 
sidiary  portion,  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
Governor-General,  for  neittraliang  the  ammocsties 
wludi  prevailed  between  the  Sovereign  Coandl  isnd 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  therdby  fbr  terminating 
tbeir  diq^utes*  He  devised  the  plan  of  creating  tf 
Court  Amt  the  Chief  Justice,  with  a  large  aDowance 
tioth  of  power  and  empkiment,  dependant  on  the  pleia^ 
sure  of  the  executive  power,  l^e  scheme  was  ccin^ 
fueled  in  the  fbllowing  manner.  Along  widi  tbb 
establishment  of  the  Provincial  Duannee  Adauluts 
in  17789  had  been  appointed  a  Sudder  Duannee 
Adaulut  at  the  Presidency,  the  object  of  which  was 
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BOOK  V.  to  receive  appeals  from  the  Provincial  Adauluts.  Tbe 
^^^*  ^'  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulat  was  to  ccmsist  of  the  6o« 
1781.  vemor-General  and  Council  in  person;  but  up  to 
this  time  they  had  not  so  much  as  entered  upon  the 
dischar^  of  the  functions  of  this  Court ;  although 
the  Governor-General  declared^  and  the  decLaratioD 
oug^t  not  to  pass  without  remark,  that,  if  one  hdf 
of  the  time  of  the  Council  were  devoted  to  this  Court, 
its  important  duties  could  not  be  adequately  dis- 
chaiged.^  If  a  judicial  function  of  the  highest  im- 
portanoe,  for  which  there  was  so  esxtensive  a  deniand, 
was .  left  for  seven  years  totally  undisdmi^ged^  what 
an  opinion  is  it  proper  we  should  form  of  the  situation 
of  justice  during  all  that  time  ?  And  what  o|MnioB 
are  we  to  form  of  a  Governor-General  and  ConncQ, 
who  let  justice  remain  in  that  situation  ?  If  they  had 
time  for  the  duties  of  the  office  (and  few  of  the  duties 
of  govemjtnent  could  be  more  important),  they  were 
inexcusable  for  not  applying  it ;  if  they  had  not  time, 
they  were  inexcusable  for  not  devising  and  executing 
another  plan. 

In  consultation  on  the  22d  of  September^  1780, 
the  Governor-General  introduced  a  minute,  in  which 
he  stated,  that  the  arrangement  established  a  few 
months  before,  respecting  the  Courts  of  civil  law,  had 
produced  not  the  most  desirable  effects  but  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience.  *^  The  institution,"  he  said, 
**  of  the  new  Courts  of  Duannee  Adaulut,  has  already 
given  occasion  to  very  troublesome  and  alarming 
competition  between  them  and  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils, and  too  much  waste  of  time  at  this  Board/'  He 
represented  it  as  the  business  of  the  Sudder  Duannee 
Adaulut,  not   only  to  receive  appeals  from   these 


1  6ovemor-General*s  Minute  in  consultation,  S0th  September,  I7S0; 
See  First  Report  of  the  Select  Cmnniittee;  1783,  Appendii;  No.  S. 
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Courts,  but  to  superintend  their  conduct^  revise  their  book  v. 
proceeding,  remedy  their  defects ;.  and  generally  to  ^^^'^ 
form  such  new  riegulations  and  chedES,  as  experience  i78l. 
shall  prove  to  be  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  Iheir  in- 
stitution •**  He  affirined,  that  it  was  inqixMBihle  for 
the  Council  of  government  to  spare :  time  from  its 
other  functions  for.  this  important  duty ;  and:  thus 
mode  two  dedarations :  one,  that  respecting  the  diff^ 
orders  of  the  liew  Duaimee 'Adauluts  ;:  another,  this 
respecting  the  Court  of  Appeal :  and  both  repressive 
o£  the  miserable  foresight,  whidi  attended  fats  own 
attempts  at  legislation*  He  tfaerefiare  proposed^  That 
the  constitution  of  the  Sudddr  Duahnee  Adaukit 
should  be  totally  changed :  Thait  it  should  not  consist 
oi  the  Governor*General  and  Council  liBut  that  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme'  Courts  «f  JudicBture 
should  be  vested  with  all  its  powers.  A  brge  sabry 
was  intended  Xo  be  annexed  t6  the  office ;  but  that, 
fiir  politic  reasons,,  was  not  as  yet  proposed*  And-  it 
was  expressly  regulated,  that  the  Chid*  Justice  should 
en|oy  the  office  and  the  salary,  during  the- pleasure  of 
the  Govemor^Gmieral  and  CounciL  The  happy 
effects,  which  the  Governor-General  r^vesented  as 
about  to  flow  from  this  arrangement,  were  these ; 
That  when  the  Chief  Justice  poraessed  the  superin-* 
tendence  of  the  Duannee  Adauluts,  that  is,  obtained 
the  choice  portion  of  their  power,  the  Supreme  CoUrt 
would  no  longer  interfere  in  their  jurisdiction ;'  that 
when  the  Chief  Justice  obtained  this  addition,  of 
power,  with  the  large  salary  which  would  attend  it, 
and  held  them  both  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Council,  it 
^'  would  prove  an  instrument  of  conciliation  between, 
the  Council  and  the  Court,'*  and  prevent  "  thdse 
ddngerous  consequences  to  the  peace  and  resources 
of  the  government^  which  every  member  of  the 
Board, -'  he  tiaid,  ^^  foreboded  from  the  contest  in 


t(M  BtHmuttr  tfthe  Ckirf  JutUee. 

BOOK  V.  which  thejr  hud  beeii  unhrtveatitdj.mig^ged  wiHi  tiie 
^'^^'  ^'  Court*'  The  impntatioQ  which  wjb  essmtiaUj  in. 
1781.  solved  inr  tl»  pfOfiositioD^  and  whidi  the  (sovcamor- 
GeneKal  caafc  upon  the  Chief  Jmtiee^  was  tiie  mort 
dishonowaUe^  that  eter  was  thrown  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  iai&nioM  of  mes.  The  Clurf  Jus* 
tioe^  in  extending  $o  vdmnentif  the  juriidiodon  of  liie 
Supreme  Coorty  had  affirmed.  That  U  was  an  inqie* 
riouaaenn  of  duty  which  thna  constmined  him  to 
act ;  That  by  the*  King,  whose  sonrant  he  was,  and 
the  act  of  potliamcDi .  whiiA  ooutitiited  the  Court 
over  whkdi.  he;  was  pladod,  the  boundaries  of  his  jiB» 
dietMi,  that  is,  of  his  sscred  dititiea^  wen  aangned 
and  mariced  out ;  Thai  from  these  duties  it  was  not 
optional  Ibr  hhA  to  recede;  That  the  Judges  of  the 
Supieme  Court  of  Judicature  were  strictly  hound  to 
oqcB|y3r  eveiy  portion  of  the  fidid  allotted  to  tbem; 
And  ooidd  not  abandon  any  part  of  it,  eidier  fipom 
respect  for  the  Govemor>General  and  Council,  or  on 
account  of  any  contingent  effects  whidi  the  diachaiy 
of  their  imperativre  duties  migfat  be  siq>posed  to  peo> 
-       duce.    YetwhatdidtfiepropositianoftheGovemmw 

General  to  the  Council  infer  ?  That  if  they  gare  to 
the  Chief  Justice  a  sufficient  quantity  of  power,  and 
ef  money,  dependent  upon  tiieir  will,  the  Chief  Justice 
would  confine  the  pietensions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
within  atiy  limits  which  they  might  wirii  to  impose. 
It  might  naturaUy  have  been  objected ;  that  to  sudi 
a  proportion  the  Chief  Justice  would  netrer  consent 
But  Mr.  Hartings,  it  would  appear,  was  better  ac* 
quainted  with  the  circumstances,  of  the  case :  Far 
tile  Chief  Justice  immediately  discovered,  that  infinite 
advantages  would  arise  from  the  plan.  The  imposi- 
tion was,  indeed  opposed,  with  stmog  arguments^  by 
Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Whelor.  They  insisted,  that  it 
the  Duannee  Adaiduts  were  defective  iastitatioo^ 
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this  was  not  the  proper  course  for  their  atneDdment ;  BOOK  y. 
ttat,  if  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  and  ^"^""^  ?\ 
Council,  under  which  they  acted,  was  doubtful,  rest-  17OT.- 
ing,  as  Mr.  Hastings,  to  recommend  his  measure,  had  • 
Asserted,  on  the  disputed  construction  of  an  act  of 
paiiiament,  the  authority  of  the  Council  to  make  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judge  of  the 
Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut  could  not  be  less  than 
equally  doubtful,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  by  accepting 
the  ofiice,  would  acknowledge  their  *  authority,  and 
disclaim  the  construction  which  hitherto  he  had  put 
upon  the  act ;  that  to  accept  a  new  office,  with  new 
emoluments,  and  those  dependent  upoii  the  pleasure 
of  the  Company,  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  act 
which  had  expressly  assigned  him  a  large  salary,  iti 
lieii  of  all  other  emoluments ;  that  the  duties  of  the 
one  office  were  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  other  ; 
especially  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Qiief  Justice  himself 
were  sound,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Adauluts  might  be 
sued  for  damages ;  because  he  might  thus  have  to 
answer,  in  his  own  Court,  for  the  Acts  which  he  had 
performed  as  Judge  of  Sudder  AdauIut ;  that  if  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sudder  Adaulut  would  occupy  one 
half  of  the  time  of  the  Council,  so  it  would  that  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  whose  time  was  already  so  miidi  en- 
grossed, that  he  could  not  join  with  his  cblleagfue^  ih 
performing  the  important  office  of  a  Justice  of  the' 
Peace  for  the  city  and  district  of  Calcutta ;  ihat  the 
present  exhausted  state  of  the  Company*s  finances  did 
not  justify  them  iii  creating  a  new  office  to  which 
targe  appointments  were  annexed ;  that  the  power 
which  would  thus  be  wielded  by  the  Chief  Justice 
tvould  "  too  much  hide  the. government  from  the  eyes 
of  the  natives;"  and'  that,  if  the  attorneys  andformis 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  in  any  degree  introduced 
into  the  business  of  the  Duannee,  "  a  new  and  a  wide 
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BOOK  V.  door  of  litigation  would  be  opened."    When  these  two 
'^.  opponents  of  the  measure  advanced  as  objections,  that 


1781.  the  new  powers  allotted  to  the  Chief  Justice  would 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Company 
as  duan^  and  still  might  not  terminate  the  endeavours 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  encroach  on  their  department, 
they  judged  far  less  correctly^  than  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  powers  of  the  instrument  which  he  proposed  to 
employ «  Hiey  did  not  consider,  that,  by  rendering 
the  Chief  Justice  dependant  upon  themselves  for  a 
large  portion  of  money  and  power,  they  lost  no  part 
.  of  that  power  which  they  lent  to  him,  but  gained  the 
command  even  of  that  which  he  derived  from  anoth^ 
source. 

It  was  on  the  SI4th  of  October  resolved,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Council,  that  the  Chief  Justice  should 
be  requested  to  accept  of  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut ;  and  at  the .  same  time 
proposed,  that  60,000  sicca  rupees  per  annum,  nearly 
seven  thousand  pounds,  should  be  aimexed  to  the 
office,  under  the  title  of  salary,  and  7^,200  sicca  rupees, 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  under  the  deno* 
mination  of  i-ent  for  an  office.  The  assent  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office,  im- 
mediately endued.  ■ 

When  intelligence  of  the  reconciliation  between 
the  governing  Council  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
effected  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
with  a  large  salary,  to  the  station  of  Judge  of  App^ 
from  the  Duannee  Adauluts,  was  brought  to  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  case  appeared  to  tfaein  of  so 
much  importance,  as  to  require  the  highest  legai 
advice ;  and  it  was  laid  before  the  Attorney  wad 
'  Solicitor-General,  before  Mr.  Dunning,  and  their  own 
counsel,  Mr.  Rous.  It  is  a  fact,  more  full  of  meaning 
perhaps,  when  applied  to  the  character  of  the  pro* 
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fession,  than  of  Che  indiTidualSy  that  an  opinion,  in  BOOK  v. 
the  following  words—"  The  appointment  of  the  9'^^*  ^' 
Chief  Justice  to  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Sudder  1781. 
Dewannee  Adaolut,  and  giving  hini  a  salary  for  the  . 
latter  office,  besides  what  he  is  entitled  to  as  Chief 
Justicp,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  illegal,  either  as 
beitig  contrary  to  the  13  Geo.  Ill,  or  incompaiihle 
with  his  duty  as  Chijef  Justice  ;  nor  do  we  see  any 
thing  in  the  late  act,  91  Geo;  UIv  which  affects  the 
question'' — was  signed  by  the  naitaes,  J.  Dunning, 
Jas.  Wallace,  J.  Mansfield.  The  opimen  of  Mr.  Rous, 
the  counsd  of  the  Company,  was  different,  as  had 
been  that  of  their  Advocate*Osneral  in  India ;  and 
Mansfield,  a  few  days  afterwards,  stated,  in  a  short 
note  to  the  Directors,  that  doubts  had  arisen  in  his 
mind^  whether  tlie  acceptance  of  a  salary,  to  be  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Company  or  their  servants,  was 
not  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  act,  or  at  any  rate 
the  reason  of  the  case.  He  concluded  in  these  words^ 
^*  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  better  of  these 
doubts,  although  I  have  been  very,  desirous  of  doing 
it,  from  the  gteat  respect  I  have  for  the  opinions  of 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  lately  concurred,  and 
whose  judgment  ought  to  have  much  more  we^t 
and  authority  than  mine." 

The  question  was  taken  under  considepation  of  the 
Select  Comntnttee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  who 
treated  it^  under  the  guidance  of  other  feelings  and 
other  ideas*  In  their  report,  the  power  conferred 
Tipon  Sir  Mijah  Impey  in  his  new  capacity  was  re- 
presented as  exorbitant  and  dangerous ;  and  sp  much 
the  more  so,  that  no  regular  definition  of  it  was  any 
where  to  be  found ;  no  distinct  rule  of  law  was  any 
where  pointed  out ;  but  he  was  to  be  guided  by  his 
pwn  will ;  he  was  to  be  moderated  by  no  check ;  he 
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BOOK  V,  was  to  be  retrained  by  no  appeal;  and  he  was  to 
^^^^'  ^'  decide  upon  the  fortunes  rf  all  the  natives  of  Bengal. 
1781.    He  was  provided  not  only  with  judicative  but  l^is- 
lative  powers,  being  authorised  to  make  rules  and  re- 
gulationsy  that  is,  to  lay  down  laws,  for  governing  the 
civil  jorisdiction  of  the  country.     And  all  this  power 
was  conferred  upon  a  man,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hastings  at  least,  had  been  distinguished  by  no  dispo- 
sition to  make  a  moderate,  use  of  his  power.     The 
grounds  of  expediency  and  policy,  on  which,  osten- 
sibly, the  measure  was  put,  were  treated  as  having 
been  already  proved  to  be  frivolous  and  weak»  by  tiie 
arguments  of  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler,  to  which 
no  answer  had  ever  been  made.     ^'  The  idea,**  it  was 
affirmed,  *^  of  jestablidiing  pekce  upon  the  ground  of 
adverse  claims  still  unrelaxed,  and  whidi  nothing 
even  appears  to  reconcile  but  the  lucrative  office  given 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  can  be  maintained  but  upon 
suppositions  highly  dishonourable  to  the  public  justice, 
and  to  the  executive  administration  of  Bengal.''  One 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  case  was  then 
held  up  to  view :  Mr.  Hastily,  it  was .  remarked, 
assumed,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  in  the  whole  .course  of  hb 
reasoning,  that   in  substance .  and  effect  the  Chief 
Justice  was  the  whole  of  the  Supreme  Court :  Br 
selling    his  independence  to  the  Gk)veroar-Genend 
and  Council,  the  Chief  Justice,  therefiire,  sold  the 
administration  of  Jastice,  over  every  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Bengal.     ^*  By  the  dependance  of  one 
tribunal,*'  says  the  report,  ^'  both  are  rendered  dqim- 
dant;  both  are  vitiated,  so  far  as  a  place  €if  great 
power,  influence,  and  patronage^   with   Doar.  e^ht 
thousand  pounds  a  year  of  emoluments,  held  i^  the 
pleasure  of  the  giver,  can  be  supposed  to  operate  on 
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gratitude,  interest,    and  fear.    The  power  of  the  book  v. 
Governor-General  over  the  whole  royal  and  municipal  ^°^'''  ^' 
justice  ill  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Qrissa,  i^  as  absolute    i7si. 
and  uncontrollable,  as  both  those  branches  of  justice 
are  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal.** 

An  observation  of  the  Committee  is  subjoinjsd,  to 
whidi  the  highest  degree  of  importance  belongs.  It 
is  founded  upon  the  grand,  fundamental  truth.  That 
nothing  is  more  favourable  to  the  augmentation  and 
corruption  of  the  executive  power,  than  the  faculty 
of  doing,  through  the  medium  of  the  coutts  of  law, 
things  which  would  awaken  suspicion  or  hatred,  if 
done  by  the  executive  itself. 

In  the  situation  in  which  the  dependance  of  the 
Chief  Justice  has  placed  Mr.  Hastings,  "  he  is  en- 
abled,'* say  the  Committee,  **  to  do  things,  under  the 
name  and  appearance  of  a  legal  court,  which  he 
would  not  presume  to  do  in  his  own  person.  The 
refiractory  to  his  will  may  appear  as  victims  to  the 
law;  and  favoured  delinquency  may  not  appear,  as 
protected  by  the  hand  of  power,  but  deieired  by  the 
dedsion  of  a  competent  judge."  When  a  nation  is 
habituated,  even  as  much  as  our  own  is  habituated, 
to  pay  a  blind  and  undistinguisbing  respect  to  the 
character  and  acts  of  judges ;  the  subservience  of  the 
courts  of  law  is  an  instrument  of  power,  of  portentous 
magnitude. 

The  consequence  of  the  discussion  which  these 
transactions  underwent,  and  of  the  sensations  which 
they  produced  in  the  nation,  was  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  to  regulate  anew  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature, and  deprive  it  of  the  powers  which  had  Ijeeu 
found  destructive :  And,  upon  a  change  of  ministry, 
an  address  to  the  King  was  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1782,  for  the  recall 
of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having 
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BOOK  V.  '^  accepted  an  oflke  not  agreeable  to  the  true  intent 

^"^^'  ^'  and  meaning  of  the  act  13  Geo.  III." ' 
17SU  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Judge 
of  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut.  thirteen  articles  of  re- 
gulations  for  the  practice  of  that  Court  and  of  the 
subordinate  tribunals  were  recommended  by  the 
Judge,  approved  by  the  government,  and  adopted. 
With  these  were  incorporated  various  additions  and 
amendments,  j|hich  were  afterwards  publi^ed  in  a 
revised  code,  comprising  ninety-five  articles.  The 
number  of  provuicial  Duannee  Adauluts  was,  in  April, 
1781,  increased  from  six  to  eighteen,  in  consequence 
of  the  inconvenience  experienced  from  the  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction. 

.  As  the  establishment  of  the  police  magistrates, 
called  foujdars  and  tannadars^  introduced  in  1774, 
followed  the  example  of  so  many  of  the  contrivances 
adopted  in  the  government  of  India ;  that  is,  did  not 
answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  judges 
of  Duannee  Adaulut  were  vested  with  power  of  ap- 
prehending depredators  and  delinquents,  wiUiin  the 
bounds  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  not  of  trying  or 
punishing  them  y  a  power  which  was  still  reserved  to 
the  Nizamut  Adauluts,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Nabob.  The  GoverQor-Gen^al  and  Council  also 
reserved  a  power  of  authori^ng,  in  cases  in  which 
they  might  deem  it  expedient,  the  Zemindars  to  ex- 

1  For  these  important  proceedings,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  to  wHicn  the  ^titions  respecting  the  admioi- 
stration  of  Justice  inr  Bengal  were  r^f^n^;  «hd  the  First  Report  •f  the 
Select  Cfunmittee  of  1^81  >  with  the  aiaple  documents  contained  b  thor 
voluminous  appendixes,  have  been  laboriously  consulted.  See  also  The 
Speeeh  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
jnoQS  on. the  4th  day  of  FebroaBy^  lf88^inali  the  docmnents  pfiated  ia  thk 
Appendix ;  thoagh  this  defence  re&rs  almost  solely  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Chief  J/ustice  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Nuncomar.  See  also  Cole- 
brooke's  Supplement,  p.  14,  S3,  128;  and  the  Fifbh  Report  from  thf 
SeljBct  Qupni^ttQQ  9D  tlndiii  offair^y  '^.  .1819;  p.  8  and  '9> 
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vcise  supl^  pait  of  the  police  jurisdiction  83  they  had  BpQK  v. 
formerly  exercised  under  the  Mogul  administration:  /^°^^'^v 
And  in  order  to  afford  the  government  some  over-    178I, 
sight  and  control  over  the  penal  junsdiction  of  the 
countiy,  a  new  office  was  established  at  the  Presi- 
dency^ under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Governor-General.   To  this  office,  reports  of  proceed- 
ij^,  with  lists  of  commitments  and  convictions,  were 
to  he  transmitted  every  month ;  and^p  officer,  under 
the  Governor-General,  with  the  title  of  Remembran* 
cer  of  the  Criminal  Courts^  was  appointed  for  the 
transaction  of  its  affairs.     In  November,    1782,  in 
consequence  of  commands  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut 
was  resumed  by  the  Governor-General  and  Council.* 

Upon  ihes^  changes,  in  the  Judicial,  followed  dose 
another  change,  in  the  revenue  system.  In  1773  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  performing  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  by  meaps  of  provincial  Councils ;  but  under 
the  declared  intention  of  its  being  only  temporary, 
and  preparatory  to  another  plan ;  namely,  that  of  a 
Board  of  Revenue  at  the  Presidency,  by  whom,  with 
local  officers,  the  whole  business  of  realizing  the  reve- 
nue might  be  performed.  Afterwards,  when  disputes 
^th  Mr.  Francis,  and  otlier  opposing  n^embers  of  the 
Council,  arose,  Mr.  Hastings  had  maintained,  that 
the  expedient  of  provincial  Councils  was  the  most 
ei^cellent  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  devise.  On 
the  S^Oth  of  February,  1781,  however,  a  very  short 
|ijunae  a^er  the  departure  of  Mr.  Francis,  he  recurred 
io  the  plan  which  was  projected  in  1773 ;  and  de- 
creed as  follows, .  That  a  Committee  of  Revenue 
^oiild  he  established  at  the  Presidency^  consisting  of 
four  coveqanted  servants  of  the  Company;  that  the 

>  Fiftli  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  IBID;  Second  Report  of 
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BOOK  V.  provincial  Councils  should  be  abolished,  and  all  the 
__^  powers  with  which  they  were  vested  transferred  to 
1781.  the  Committee ;  that  the  Committee  should  transact, 
with  full  puthority^  all  the  current  business  of  reve- 
nue, and  lay  a  monthly  report  of  their  proceedings 
before  the  Council ;  that  the  majority  of  votes,  in  th^ 
Committee,  should  determine  all  those  points  on 
which  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion ;  that 
the  record,  however,  of  each  dissentient  opinion  was 
not  expected ;  that,  even  upon  a  reference  to  the 
Council,  the  execution  of  what  the  rftajority  had  de- 
termined should  not  be  staid,  unless  to  the  majority 
themselves  the  suspension  appeared  to  be  requisite; 
and  that  a  commission  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  sums 
paid  monthly  into  the  trieasury  at  Calcutta,  and  one 
per  cent,  on  all  sums  paid  monthly  into  the  treasuries 
which  remaned  under  charge  of  tjie  collectors,  should 
be  granted  as  the  remuneration,  according  to  certain 
proportions,  of  the  member^  and  their  principal  as- 
sistants. Against  this  arrangement  it  was  afterwards 
urged.  That  it  was  an  addition  to  thos^  incessant 
changes,  which  were  attended  with  great  trouble, 
uncertainty,  and  vexation  to  the  people:  That  it  was 
a  wanton  innovation,  if  the  praises  bestowed  by  Mr, 
(lastings  on  the  provincial  Councils  were  deserved : 
That  it  divested  the  Supreme  Council  of  that  power 
over  the  business  of  rievenue,  with  which  they  scdely 
>yere  intrusted  by  the  legislature,  to  lodge  it  in  the 
panels  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
^  mittee  wei'e  upder  his  appointment,  and  the  Council 
were  deprived  qf  the  ineans  of  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  on  all  disputed  points  ;  hearing  the  reasons 
of  the  majority  alone,  while  those  of  the  minority  were 
suppressed.  To  these  objections  IVIr.  Hastings  re- 
plied, tliat  the  inconyetiiences  of  change  were  no 
argument  against  any  measui^,  provided  the  advant- 
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ages  of  the  measure  surpassed  them ;  that  he  was  not  book  y. 
bound  by  his  declarations  respecting  the  fitness  of  the  ^^*'^'  ^' 
provincial  Councils,  when  the  factious  disputes  which    1781. 
divided  them,  and  the  decline  of  the  revenues,  proved 
that  they  were  ill  adapted  to  their  purpose ;,  that  the 
business  of  the  revenue  was  necessarily  transferred 
from  the  Supreme  Council,  because  the  time  of  the 
Counctl  was  inadequate  to  its  demands;  that  the 
Committee  of  Revenue  were  not  vested  with  the 
powers  of  the  Council,  in  any  other  sense  than  the 
provincial  Councils,  or  any  other  delegates ;  but,  on 
the  conti^ry,  acted  under  its  immediate  control. 

It  was  intrusted  to  the  Committee  to  form  a  plan 
for  the  future  assessment  and  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues. And  the  following  are  the  expedients  of  which 
they  made  choice :  To  fonii  an  estimate  of  the  abi- 
lities of  the  several  districts,  from  antecedent  accounts, 
without  recurring  to  local  inspection  and  research : 
To  let  the  revenues,  without  intermediate  agents,  to 
the  Zemindars,  where  the  Zemindary  was  of  consi- 
derable extent :  And,  that  they  might  save  govern* 
ment  the  trouble  of  detail,  in  those  places  where  the 
revenues  were  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  petty  ren- 
ters, to  let  them  all  together,  upon  annual  contracts.^ ' 

1  The  of&dal  documents  are  ibund  in  the  Appenclii,  Sixth  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee,  1783;  and  in  the  papers  printed  for  the  IIouKe  of 
CommoDSy  on  the  question  of  the  impeachment.  See  too  the  Fifteenth 
article  of  Charge  against  Hastings,  and  the  answer. 
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CHAP-  VII. 

.  Journey  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Upper 
Provinces — History  of  the  Company's  Connex- 
ions with  the  Rajah  of  Benares — Requisitions 
upon  the  Rajah — Resolution  to  relieve  the  Com- 
pany's Necessities  by  forcible  Exaction  on  the 
Rajah — The  Governor-General  arrived  at  Be- 
nares— The  Rajah  put  under  Arrest — A  tumul- 
tuous Assemblage  of  the  People-^ An  Affray  be- 
tween them  and  the  Soldiers-^The  Rajah  escapes 
X  ^^ff^ar  made  upo7i  him,  and  the  Country  subdued 
. — Condemnation  of  Mr.  Hastings  by  the  Direc- 
tori — Double  Negotiation  with  the  Mahrattas 
of  Poonah — Treaty  of  Peace. 

BOOK  V.  It  was  immediately  subsequent  to  these  great  changes 
^'^^'  ^'  in  the  financial  and  judicial  dq)artraents  of  the  go- 
1781.  vemment,  that  the  celebrated  jourqey  of  the  Giover- 
nor-General  to  the  Upper  Provinces  took  place.  Im- 
portant as. was  the  business,  which  at  that  time 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  government,  when 
war  raged  in  the  Carnatic^  when  the  contest  with  the 
Mahrattas  was  carried  on  in  two  places  at  once,  and 
when  the  Supreme  Council  was  so  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  that,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Gtovemor- 
General,  one  member  alone,  Mr.  Wlieler,  was  left  to 
conduct  the  machine  of  government,  it  was  to  be 
concluded,  that  matters  of  gi*eat  concernment  had 
withdrawn  the  Governor-General  from  the  principal 
scene  of  intelligence,  of  deliberation,  and  of  action. 
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The  tranaactioDs  which  he  had  in  view  were  chiefly  book  v. 
those  prqceediogs  which  he  meditated  with  regard  to  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  Rajah  df  Benares^  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude.   The    1781. 
govemmeQt  was  distressed  for  money,  and  the  inten* 
tion  was  avowed  of  soaking  those  tribotary  Princes 
subservient  to  its  supply.     The  Governor-General 
departed  from  Calcutta  on  the  7th  of  July,  1781, 
axK)  arrived  at  Benares  on  the  14th  of  August.    To 
understand  the  events  whidi  ensued^  it  is  necessary 
to  trace,  from  its  origin,  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  English  and  the  Rajah. 

After  the  shock  which  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mogul  sustained  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shaln 
when  the  subahdars  and  other  govemcues,  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  a  povrerfui  master,  added  to  the  ter- 
ritory, placed;  und^  tbe^  ^omvUk^SjoAi  as  much  i^s  they 
were  aU)e  of  the  adjacent  country,  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Benares  were  reduced  under  subjection  to 
the  Nabob  of  Oude.  This  city,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal se^t  of  Brahmenical  religion  and  learning,  and 
to  the  native  inhabitants  an  object  of  prodigious  vene^ 
ration  and  resort^  appears,  during  the  previous  period 
of  Mahomedan  sway,  to  have  remained  under  the 
immediate  government  of  an  Hindu.  Whether,  till 
the  time  at  which  it  became  an  appanage  to  the  Su- 
bah  of  Oudie,  it  had  ever  been  governed  through  the 
medium  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  viceroys,  or  had 
always  paid  its  revenue  imcojediately  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  does  not  certainly.  a[^ar.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  coining  xkioney,  in  liis  own  name ;  a  pre- 
rcigative  of  majesty,  which,  as  long  £»  the  throne 
retained  its  vjgoui*,  was  not  enfeebled  by  communi* 
cation ;  and  that  of  the  admini^ation  of  criminal 
justice,  which  the  Nabob  had  withdrawn,  the  Rajah 
of  Benares  had  always,  it  is  probable,  enjoyed  and 
exercised  all  the  powers  of  government,  within  his 
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BOOK  V.  own  dominions.  In  1764,  whai  the  war  broke  out 
^^^^'  ^'  between  the  English  and  the  Subahdar  of*  Oude» 
1781.  Bulwant  Sing  was  Rajah  of  Benares,  and,  excepting 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  was  almost  inde- 
pendent of  that  grasping  diief,  who  meditated  the 
reduction  of  Benares  to  the  same  species  of  dominion 
which  he  exercised  over  the  province  of  Oude.  The 
Bajah  would  gladly  have  seen  the  authority  of  the 
English  substituted  in  Oude  to  that  of  the  Viidr, 
whom  he  had  so  much  occasion  to  dread.  He  offered 
to  assist  them  with  his  forces ;  and,  to  anticipate  aB 
jealousy,  from  the  idea  of  his  aiming  at  independence, 
expressed  his  willingness  to  hold  tlie  country,  subject 
to  the  same  obligation^under  them,  as  it  had  sustained 
in  the  case  of  the  Nabob ;  and  so  highly  important 
was  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  Company, 
that  the  Directors  expressed  their  sense  of  it  in  the 
strongest  terms.^  When  i)eace  was  concluded,  the 
Rajah  was  secured  from  the  effects  of  the  Nabob's 
resentment  and  revenge,  by  an  express  article  in  the 
treaty,  upon  which  the  English  insisted,  and  the 
guarantee  of  which  they  solemi^y  undertook.  Upon 
the  death  of  Bulwant  Sing  in  the  year  1770,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Vizir  to  dispossess  the.  family,  and  take 
the  province  into  his  own  hands,  was  strongly  dis- 
played, but  the  English  again  interfered,  and  com* 
pelled  the  Vizir  to  confirm  the  succession  to  Cbeyte 
Sing,  the  son  of  the  late  Rajah,  and  his  posterity  for 
ever,  on  the  same  terms,  excepting  a  small  rise  in  the 
annual  payment,  as  those  on  which  the  country  had 
been  held  by  his  father.  In  the  year  177S,  when 
Mr.  Hastings  paid  his  first  vitfit  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  the  preceding  agreement  was  renewed  and 
confirmed.      *•  The    Nabob,"    said    Mr.    Hastin£[s» 

t  In  their  Bengnl  Letter,  2((tii  Maj,  1768. 


EngRti^  and  thi  Rajah  of  Benares,  Si7 

*^  pressed  ine»  in  v^ry  earnest  terms,  formyccmsent,  book  v. 
that  he  should  dispossess  the  Riyah  of  the  forts  of  ^°^^'  ^* 


Leteefgur  and  Bidgegur,  and  take  from  him  ten  laca  }7si, 
of  rupees,  over  and  above  the  stipulated  rents;  and 
he  seemed  greatly  dissatisfied,  at  my  refusal."  Mr. 
Hastings,  however,  insisted  that  all  the  advantages 
which  had  been  secured  to  Bulwant  Sing,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Nabob*s  own  deed  to  Cheyte  Sing, 
should  be  preserved ;  and  he  expressed,  in  the  same 
letter,  hb  opinion  both  of  the  Mth  of  the  Vizir,  and 
the  independence  of  the  Riyah,  in  the  fidlowing  terms: 
^^  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  Rajah's  inheritance, 
and  perhaps  his  life,  are  no  ionge^  safe  than  while  he 
enjoys  the  Company's  protection ;  which  is  bis  due, 
by  the  ties  of  justice,  and  the  oUigations  of  puUic 
faith:  and  which  policy  enjoins  us  to  afford  him  ever 
most  effectually. :  his  countiy  is  a  strong  barrier  to 
ours,  without  subjecting  iis  to  any  expence ;  and  we 
may  depend  upon  him  as  a  sure  ally,  whenever  we 
may  stand  in  need  of  his  services.**  ^  It  was  established 
accordingly,  that  '^  no  increase  of  revenue  should  ever 
thereafter  be  demand^.*" 

When  the  Company's  new  government,  established 
in  1774f,  resolved  upw  forming  a  new  arrangement 
with  the  son  and  saeoessor  of  the  Vi^r,  lately.  de« 
ctased;  the  interest,  whatever  it  was,  which,  was 
possessed  by  die  Vizir  in  the  territory  of  the  Rajah 
Cheyte  Sing,. was  transferr^  .from  that  chief  to  thj^ 
Compioiy.  Upon  this  occasion,  it  was  resolved^  not 
only  that  no  infringement  should  take  place  of  the 
previous  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Rajah,  but  that 
other  advantages  should  be  annexed.  Mr.  Hastings 
took  the  lead  in  this  determination ;  and  earnesdy 

1  Secret  Consultations,  Fort  William,  4th  Oct.  1773;  Extract  of  tlie 
Goremor-Generars  Report ;  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Coromitteey 
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SIS  Iirm$  rftke  Vonm^ion 

BOOK  V.  maintained  the  pc^j  of  rendering  the  Rajah  totdl/ 
^^^^'  ^'  independent  in  the  government  of  fienares,  under  bo- 
1781.  thing  but  the  pajrment  ^f  a  feced  and  invariable  tri^ 
bute.  To  this,  with  onfy  a  nominal  modification, 
the  Council  agreed.  It  was  a  primary  object,  pro- 
fessed by  all,  that  the  RajcAt  should  be  complete^ 
secured  from  all  future  encroachments,  either  upon 
his  revenue,  or  his  po^er ;  and  an  unanimous  Fesoln- 
tion  was  passed^  that,  so  long  as  hie  dischaiged  his  en- 
gagements, **  no  more  demands  should  be  made  upon 
Mm,  by  the  HonoursiUe  Company,  oi  any  kind ;  nor, 
on  any  pretence  whatsideven  should  any  person  be 
albwed  to  interfere  ^vlth  his  authority.*'  To  pre- 
clude all  ground  for  such  interference,  the  right  d[ 
coining  moneys  and  of  administering  penal  justice, 
^  was  transferred  to  him.  Mr.  Hastings  proposed  that 
the  Rajah  should  pay  his  tribute,  not  at  his  own  ca* 
pital  of  Benares,  but  at  Patna,  whidi  was  the  nearest 
station  for  the  business  of  government,  within  the 
territory  of  the  Company.  And  the  reason  wbidi 
he  suggested  is  worthy  of  record :  '*  If  a  resident  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  money,  as  it  became  due,  at 
Benares ;  such  a  resident  would  unavcndably  acquire 
an  influence  over  the  Rajah,  «nd  over  his  country; 
Which  would  in  effect,  render  him  master  of  both. 
This  consequence  might  not^  perhaps,  be  brought 
comfdetely  to  pass,  without  a  struggle;  and  nuiny 
appeals  to  the  Council,  which,  in  a  gov^mneht  con- 
stituted like  this,  cannot  fail  to  terminate  against  the 
Rajah :  And,  by  the  construction,  to  which  his  op- 
position to  the  agent  would  be  liable,  might  eventually 
draw  on  him  severer  restrictions ;  and  end  in  re- 
ducing him  to  the  mean  and  depraved  state  oi  a  mere 
zemindar."*     The  chain  of  acknowledgments  is  in- 

^iottte  in  Council  of  the  Goveraor-General  on  tho  ISth  of  Jqm  Iff  if 


between  the  English  and  the  Rajah,  310 

stractive  and  memorable;  1st.  That  a  resident  of  book  y. 
the  Company,  lat  the  court  pf  a  native  Prince,  though  ^^^^'  ^' 
for  ever  so  confined  and  simple  a  purpose,  no  more  nsL 
than  that  of  receiving  periodical  pajrment  of  a  defitiite 
sum  of  money,  would  engross  the  power  of  the  Prince, 
and  become,  in  effect,  the  master  of  the  country; 
2dly,  That  in  any  disputes  which  might  arise  with 
the  agent,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  Prince  to 
these  encroachments,  the  Prince  is  sure  of  injustice 
from  the  Company's  governmerlt,  sure  that  all  appeals 
to  it  will  terminate  against  him,  and  that  ^ven  his  at- 
tempts to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the  agent  will 
be  liable  to  such  constructions,^ .  as  may  induce  the 
Company's  servants  to  plunge  him  into  the  lowest 
state  of  oppression  and  degradation  ;  and,  3dly,  That 
this  state  of  "  meanness  and  depravity*'  is  the  or- 
dinary state  of  a  zemindar/ 


'  Mr.  Barwell  eTen  went  so  far,  as  to  record  it  in  his  minute  as  his 
opinion  and  desire,  that  the  Rajah  should  be  exempt  even  from  tribute, 
and  rendered  in  all  respects  an  independent  Sovereign.  His  words  are 
tliese;  ''The  independence  of  Gauzeepore  (the  Rajbh's  countrjr)  on 
Oude,  is  a  great  political  object,  and  ought  to  be  insisted  on  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  resolved  respecting  the  revenue  paid  Iry  the  Rajah  of  that 
countrjy  the  £nglish  government  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  the  late  Vizir,  because  the  country  of  Benares  and  Gaaseepore 
is  a  natural  barrier  to  these  provinces,  and  the  Rajah  should  have  the 
strongest  tie  of  interest  to  support  our  government,  in  case  of  any  fu- 
ture rupture  with  the  Subah  of  Oude. — ^To  make  this  his  interest,  he 
muit  Md  he  tributary  to  the  ,£n^ish  government;  for,  from  the  instant 
he  b^scomps  its  tributary,  frojn  that  moment  we  may  expect  him  to  side 
against  us,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  and  commotions 
that  may  arise,  attempt  to  disburthen  himself  of  his  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions." Bengal  Consultations,  ISth  Feb.  1775.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
changes  to  which  the  sentiments  of  these  rulers  were  liable,  compare  the 
words  of  the  Minute  of  this  same  Mr.  Barwell,  not  three  years  and  five 
months  afterwards,  viz,  in  his  Minute  in  Council,  9th  of  July,  1773; 
«  I  have  kmg  regarded  the  military  establishment  of  Benares,  under  the 
Rajah's  native  officers  as  a  defect :  I  therefore  most  heartily  agree  to 
the  present  proposal  for  three  disciplined  battalions  to  be  kept  up  and 
paid  by  the  Rajah,  and  sincerely  hope  the  Company  will  direct,  that  the 
whole  force  of  Benares  and  Canzeepore,  under  the  Zemindar,  be  placed 
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320  Condition  of  the  Rajah. 

BOOK  V.  It  was  in  the  end  arranged,  that  the  payment  of 
^"^^'  ^'  the  tribute  should  be  made  at  Calcutta,  a  commission 
1781.  being  allowed  for  the  additional  expense :  And  Mr. 
Francis  was  anxious  that  the  independence  of  the 
Rajah  should  be  modified  no  farther  than  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  supremacy  of  the  English ;  a 
condition  not  practically  affecting  his  government, 
and  conducive  no  less  to  his  security,  than  to  the 
dignity  of  those  to  whom  the  compliment  was  paid.' 
Upon  these  terms  the  settlement  was  concluded ; 
and  the  Rajah  continued  to  pay  his  tribute  with  an 
exactness  rarely  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the 
tributary  princes  of  Hindustan.  Unhappily  for  hira, 
he  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  disputes 
which  agitated  the  Supreme  Council.  **  It  is  a  fact,** 
says  the  Governor-General,  "  that  when  the  unhappy 
divisions  of  our  government  had  proceeded  to  an  ex- 
tremity bordering  on  civil  violence,  by  the  attempt 
to  wrest  from  me  my  authority,  in  the  month  of 


Upon  the  same  looting  as  the  fegular  military  force  of  the  Presidencj/ 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  three  battalions  were  a  mere  pretence. 
The  Rajali  was  only  required  to  give  money ;  and  the  battalions  were 
never  raised. 

*  Tlie  third  paragraph  of  his  Minute  iu  Colnici),  on  the  13th  of  Feb. 
1775,  was  in  these  words ;  '^  Tlie  present  Rajah  of  Benares  to  be  coo- 
firmed  in  the  Zeraindary,  which  may  be  perpetuated  in  the  family  imder 
a  fixed  annual  tribute,  and  a  fixed  fine  at  each  fntnte  invcstitDre ;  the 
Uajah's  authority  in  his  own  country  to  be  left  full  and  uncontnyuM.* 
And  this  he  further  explained  in  a  Minute,  dated  the  4th  of  March,  in 
the  following  words;  <*  In  agreeing  to  the  proposed  independence  of  the 
Rajah  of  Benares,  my  meaning  was,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ihtrd  pa- 
ragraph of  my  Minute  of  the  ISth  of  Febraary,  that  the  Z«mindary 
may  be  perpetuated  in  his  family  on  fixed  and  unalterable  conditions. 
It  his  highly  for  his  own  advantage,  to  'be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Sovereign  of  these  kingdoms,  holding  a  great  hereditary  fief  by  a  fixed 
tenure,  and  acknowledging  the  Sovereign  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  to  be  his 
lord  paramount.  Spealjing  my  sentiments  without  reserve,  I  must  de- 
clare, that  in  settling  this  article,  I  look  forward  to  the  assertion  or  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sovereingty  of  these  pronnces,  pfeito  Jure,  on  the  part  ot 
his  most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britaia.*^ 


Jhrnandi  «qMMi  the  tU^ak  bf  Aenareih  ^2f 

Jufie^  1777i^  he  had  deputed  ar  man  naMed  Stffai^  &xtkirl 
boonauty  with  an  express  Gotmniasibii  to  my  oppbtlent;  P^^^:7l 
apd  the  man  bad  prooeMed  as  far  as  Mdoi^h^abad^    17$i; 
when^  healing  ofihi  change  of  oflhiTd^  he  dtoppedi 
and  the  Ri^ah  recalled  bim.**  *    it  is  aanie wbut  !«ron^ 
derftd  that  a  Gircumstailce/ .  no  *  g/eMer  than    tbis> 
ahcaddbave  made  so  deep  an  hnpii^ession  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Govemor-Genen^^  as  to  be  enumemted^ 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  in  a  labMWi  apcMogy^  ianong 
the  oauses  which  justified  the-  prosecution  of  the 
Ra|ah  to  fais*ruin«    . 

In  the  year^  1778»  the  Govevnor-G^Meral  propdsecli 
that  a  requisition  ahoulid  'be  made  upon  the  Rajah 
Cheyte  Sing^  tofr  the  maintenance  of  three  bflJttaSfoiis 
of  sepoys,  estimated  at  ftv^e  lacs  of  rupees  per  mmvtm^ 
during  the  continuance  oftihewan  In  settling  the 
terms  of  the  connexion  of  the  iUyah  widk  the  Com^ 
pany,  in  17755  it  had  been  {xroposed,  for  cmtsiikrutiofH 
by  the  Govemor-Genend,  whbtfaer  the  Rajiedt  should 
not  engage  to  keep  a  body  of  S^OOO  cavalry  cons^ 
stantlyon  foot^  irhich  sIioq14  be  consigned^  to  the 
service  (rf*  the  CSompany^  receiving  aib  additional  pay 
or  gratinty^  as  oftm  as  the  public  interest  -  should  re> 
quire.  But  tibis  pfc^sitioQ  was  rejected  by  the  rest  ol^ 
the  Council,  even  by  Mr«  Barwdl,  on  the  score  of  its 
being  a  mere  enhancement  of  the  tribute  of  the 
Rajah,  under  a  different  nome^  And  the  Grovemor'^ 
Generid  then  declared^  that  '*  it  was  fin*  fitmi  his  in^  . 
tention  to  propose  thls^  or  any  other  article^  to  b^  itn^^ 
posed  on  the  Riyah  by  compulsion  \  he  only  proposed 
it  as  an  article  of  spedulatioui"    Mri  Frauds  and  Mr^ 

>  What  he  calls  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  hiro  hi*  auihofrity,  wtfs  his 
own  refusal  to  obey  the  appointment  of  the  Company,  when  Sir  John 
Clavering  was  nominated  to  the  place  of  OoTemop-General^  upon  the 
resignation  which  Mr.  Hastings  disowned. 

«  The  Governor-General's  Narrative  of  the  Transatctiotis  at  Benjtres^ 
App.  No.  1 ;  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee^  1781^ 
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900K  v.Whelen  in  177S^  eodsented  that  an  aid,  to  tlie 
^"^^'  ^*  amount  which  the  Governor-General  proposedt  should 


1781*  be  requested  of  the  Riyafa,  but  demurred  as  to  the 
right  of  enforcing  any  demand  beyond  that  of  the 
stipulated  tribute ;  Und  Mr.  Hasting?  agreed  to  le- 
^rve  the  question  of  right  to  their  sup^iors.^  Pn>> 
fessing  a  strong  desire  to  show  his  firiendship  to  the 
Company,  the  Rajah,  te  was  to  be  expected,  endea- 
voured to  obtain  an  abatement  of  the  sum ;  and  when 
he  gave  his 'consent  to  the  whole,  expressly  dedared 
that  it  was  only  for  a  single  year.  .  In  resentment  of 
these  endeavours  to  limit  the  amoupt  of  the  contribu- 
tion, the  GovemcHr-General  proposed*  that  no  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  payment ; 
but  the  whole  should  be  acacted  immediately*  ^  I 
acquiesce^,  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Francis's  Minute ; 
^  though,  in  my  own  opinion,  it  would  answer  as 
well  to  us,  and  be  less  distressing  to  the  Rajah,  if 
the  subsidy  were  added  in  equal  proportions  to  the 
monthly  receipts  ^of  the  tribute." 

The  R^h  pleaded  poverty ;  and,  praying  fiir  in- 
dulgence in  point  of  time,  engaged  to  make  good  the 
total  payment  in  six  or  seven  months.  The  Gover- 
nor-General treated  the  vary  request  as  a  higb  of- 
fence; and  added  the  Mlowing  very  explanatory 
words ;  f ^  I  will  not  conceal  from  the  Bowd,  that  I 
have  expected  this  evasive  cmiduct  in  the  R^jafa, 
having  been  some  time  past  wdtt  informed,  that  he 
had  been  advised  in  this  manner  to  procrastinate  tlie 
payment  of  the  five  lacs,  to  afford  time  for  the  arrival 
of  dispatches  from  England,  which  were  to  bring  or- 
ders for  a  total  change  in  this  government ;  and  this 
he  tvas  given  to  expect  would  produce  a  repeal  of  th^ 

>  The  expressioDR  in  bis  Minute  in  Council  (9th  JvAjf  1778,)  ve 
these..  ..<'  wishing  to  avoid  the  question  of  right '^. .  •  /'  I  wish  to  leave 
the  decision  gf  future  right  to  our  superiors.'^ 


upcih  the  Aajah  df  Benares.  Afif 

demand  made  upon  him  by  the  present  goVemmefit"  book  v. 
A  delay,  founded  upoh  the  hope  that  the  Governor-  ^^^^'  ^\ 
General  would  be  stript  of^  pbwer,  might  sting  the  17^1  ^ 
mind  of  the  Gk)vernor'»General,  if  it  was  a  tnind  of  a 
particular  description  ;  but  a  delay,  founded  upoii  the 
hope  of  remission  (even  if  it  had  been  ascertained  to 
bethe  fact)  would  not  by  any  body,  unless  he  wete  in 
the  situation  of  the  Go  vemoriGeneral,  be  regarded  as 
much  of  a  crime.  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Wheler  wer^ 
over-ruted,  and  the  resident  at  Benares  was  com* 
manded  immediately  to  refmir  to  the  Rajah,  to  de^ 
niand,  that  in  five  days  the  whole  of  the  motiey  should 
be  paid,  to  denounce  to  him  that  a  failure  in  this  re-" 
spect  would  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  an  absolute 
reftisal,  and  to  abstain  firom  sJl  intercourse  with  hint 
till  ftirther  instructions,  if  the  requisition  was  not 
obeyed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  demand  was  renewed; 
The  Rajah  now  more  earnestly  represented  the  nar* 
rowness  of  his  circumstances ;  the  hardship  which 
was  imposed  upon  lam,  by  so  heavy  an  exaction ; 
Ufe  exemption,  by  the  terms  of  his  treaty,  fromi  all 
demands,  beyond  the  amount  of  his  tribute,  which  was 
most  regulariy  paid  ;  and  his  express  stipulation,  an-^ 
nexed  to  his  former  payment,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
for  more  than  a  year.  The  Governor-General  replied 
in  terms  more  imperious  and  harsh  than  before; 
threatening  him  with  military  execution,  unless  he 
paid  immediate  and  unconditional  obedience  to  the 
command.  The  Rajah  repeated  his  remonstrance, 
in  the  most  earnest,  but  the  most  submissive,  and 
even  suppliant  terms.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
march.  He  was  compelled  to  pay  not  only  the  on-' 
ginal  demand,  but  3,000/.  as  a  fine  for  delay,  under 
the  title  of  expence  of  the  troops  employed  to  coeror 
hioK 
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St4  Demandi  continued 

900K  V.  la  the  third  year,  that  is,  in  1780,  the  exactioii 
^^^'^'  was  renewed ;  but  several  new  drcumstances  were, 
1 7sji.  in  this  year,  annexed  to  the  transaction.  The  Bigah 
sent  his  confidential  minister  to  Calcutta,  to  mollify 
the  Governor^General,  by  the  most  sidimissive  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  having  incurred  his  displeasure 
even  by  confessions  of  error  and  of  fault,  and  by  the 
>  strongest  protestations  of  a  desire  to  make  every  pos- 
sible exerticMi  for  the  recovery  of  his  favour,  ^his 
however  included  not  the  payment  of  the  five  lacs,  ai 
which  the  agent  was  instructed  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  obtain  a  remission.  For  the  better  ac- 
oomplishment  of  this  object,  he  was  furnished  with  a 
secret  compliment  to  the  Governor-General,  of  the 
ainount  of  two  lacs  of  rupees^  At  first,  as  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Hastings,  he  absohit^y  refiised  the  pre- 
sent, and  assured  the  agent  of  the  Rajah  that  the 
contribution  must  be  piaid.  Afterwards,  however, 
he  accepted  the  present ;  with  a  view,  as  h^  himself 
infiorms  us,  to  apply  the  mcmey  to  a  pocidiar  exigency 
of  the  public  service.  Be  it  so*  The  money  of  the 
Rajah  however  was  tendered, -fiir  a  purpose  whicb*St 
Was  impossible  to  mistake :  And  that  money,  with  all 
the  obligation  which  the  reDeq>t  of  it  imported,  was 
in  &ct  received.^    The  contribution,  nevestfaekss, 


<  For  the  citcimistaiicas  of  this  prasent.  Me  Usstiap's  Answer  to 
l^orke's  Eighth  Charge ;  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Select  Coounittee, 
1781 ;  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  at  -  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Hastings.  These  circumstances  are  rematkabley  and  diaracteristic  x 
At  first,  perfect  concealment  of  die  tmnaaeiion :  jucb  mensiues,  hour- 
^ver,  taken>  as  may  if  afterwards  necessary  appear  to  imply  a  design  of 
fhture  disclosure !  when  concealment  becomes  difficult  and  hazardoos, 
thbn  diselosore  made.  The  Governor-Genera!,  on  thefi9th  of  June^ 
ofitred  to  apply  dSjOOO/.,  whidi^  as  he  described  it,  speared  lo  be, 
thoUgh  fidt  asserted  to  be^  money  of  his.own,  to  the  support  of  the  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Camac,  destined  to  act  in  the  country  of  Sdodia  j 
Whether  the  accommodation  was  meant  to  be  a  loan  or  a  gift  did  not 
appear.    Of  the  receipt  of  this  money  as  a  present  no  intimation 
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was  exacted.    The  i^nianstrmices  of  the  Rigah^  and  book  r. 
his  renewed  endeavoui^  to  gain  a  Kttle  time,  were  ^°^^'  ^\ 
treated  as  renewed  delinquencf ;  and  for  these  en-    nsi. 
deayoars  the  Governor-General  imposed  upop  him  a 
mulct  or  fine  of  10,000/.  ;^  and  the  troops  were  or^ 
dered  to  Ynarch  into  the  Rajah's  country,  on  the  same 
errand,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

The  Rajah  again  submitted,  and  the  money  was 
again  discharged.  But  these  submissions  and  pay» 
ments  were  no  longer  regarded  as  enough.  An  addi* 
tional  burthen  was  now  to  be  imposed.  A  resolution 
was  passed  in  the  Supreme  Council,  that  the  Rajah, 
besides  his  tribute,  and  the  annual  contribution  of 
five  lacs  of  rupees,  should  be  required  to  furnish  to  the 
Bengal  Government  such  port  of  the  cavalry  enter- 
tained in  his  service,  as  he  could  spare :  And  the  re- 
sident was  instructed  by  the  Governor^General  to 
make  a  peremptory  demand  of  3,000.    The  Rajah 

made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  beifore  the  29th  of  Norembet  foUo^^ng; 
when  he  only  allndes  to  it,  but  expressly  withholds  explanation.  'Stating 
the  reason  of  mentioQing  the  mittter  at  all  to  be  a  desire  of  **  obFiating 
the  false  conclusions  or  purposed  misrepresentations  "  which  migiit  be 
made  of  his  offer  to  defiraj  the  expense  of  Camac's  detachment,  as  if  that 
o&er  were  '*  either  an  artifice  of  ostentation,  or  the  efiect  of  corrupt  in* 
liuence,^  he  tells  them,  **  that  the  money,  by  whatever  means  it  came 
into  his  possession,  was  not  his  own;  that  he  had  himself  no  right  to  i^ 
nor  would  or  could  have  received  it,  but  for  the  occasion  which  prompted 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  accidental  means  which  were  at  that  instant 
afforded  him,  of  acceptmg  and  converting  it  to  the  property  and  use  of 
the  Company/'  Even  here,  he  represents  his  converting  it  to  the  use  of 
the  Company,  as  a  voluntary  favour  he  conferred  upon  the  Company, 
when  the  money  was  in  reality  the  money  of  the  Company,  and  when 
every  thing  received  in  presenta.was  theirs.  He  had  given  no  further  ex« 
planation  up  to  the  end  of  1789 ;  and  the  first  knowledge  obtained  in 
England  of  the  source  whence  the  money  was  derived,  was  drawn  firom 
Major  Scott  by  the  interrogatories  of  the  Select  Committee,  See 
Eleventh  Report,  p.  f . 

I  The  payment  of  this  mulct  is  stated  as  doubtful,  in  Burke's  Charges  ; 
but  as  it  is  passed  without  mention  in  the  Answer,  the  silenct  must,  in 
this  as  in  other  caies,  be  taksa  for  confession. 
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pooK  V.  represented  that  he  had  only  1,300  cavaliy  in  his 
Chap.  7.  service,  and  that  they  were  all  employed  in  guarding 
1791^  the  country,  or  in  collecting  the  revenues*  The  Go- 
vernor-General reduced  his  demand,  first  to  1,500, 
and  at  last  to  1,000.  The  Rajah  coUteted500  horse, 
as.  he  himself^  and  without  contradiction,  affirmed, 
and  500  matchlock  men  as  a  substitute  for  the  re- 
mainder; He  sent  word  to  the  GovempV-Genenil 
thaA  this  force  was  ready  to  receive  hia  commands; 
but  ndver  obtained  any  answer. 

.  The  Governor-General  had  other  views.  He 
wanted  money,  and  he  was  resolved  that  the  plunder 
of  the  unhappy  Bajah,  whom  he  disliked,  should  be 
the  source  from  which  it  was  to  flow.  *'  I  was  re- 
solved," says  the  Governor-General,  *^  to  draw  firom 
his  guilt  the  means  of  relief  to  the  Company's  dis- 
tresses. In  a  word,  I  had  determined  to  make  him 
pay  largely  for  his  pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  venge- 
ance for  his  past  delinquency/'^  The  confession  his 
the  merit  of  frankness,  be  the  other  virtues  belonging 
to  it  such  as  they  may.  Hie  guilt,  as  it  is  called, 
consisted,  e^cclusively,  in  a  reluctance  to  submit  to 
the  imposition  o£  a  very  heavy  burthen,  fit>m  which 
the  Rajah  considered  that  he  ought  to  be  free. 

The  Raj^li  was  informed  of  the  hostile  designs 
which  were  entertained  against  him,  and,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  fury  of  the  storm,  sent  an  offer  to  the 
Go vemorr General  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  for  the 
public  service.  The  offer  was  scornfully  rejected. 
A  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  lacs,  was  the  peremp- 
tory demand.  From  'the  Govemor-General^s  in* 
fbrmation  we  learn,  that  he  was  at  this  time  offered 
^  larg^  sum  of  nioney  for  the  dominion^  of  the  Rajah, 
\}y  the  Nabob  of  Oude ;  that  he  was  resdved  to  ex* 

?  pqfenior-G«|ieral*BNmindviB,K.,ftiipim« 
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toM;  the  dbediebce  of  thfe  Rajah ;  otharwiise  to  rediicd  Bbok  y, 
his  ftirts,  and  seize  the  treasure  which  they  were  sup^  Cra^.t: 
posed  to  contaiT) ;  or  to  conclude  a  bargam  for  his  lisu 
dobiinlons  with  the  Nabob  Vi^. 
1  It  is  necesdairy  to  bie  i^marked,  that  Mr.  Fowke, 
who  hiEKlbeen  irepAaced  in  the  office  of  resident  at 
Ainared  by  the  express  command*' of  the  Court  of 
Divectors,  the  (Gtovtemor-General  removed  about  sist 
months  before  his '  journey  to  Benares,  on  the  sole 
pvMence  that  ^*  he  thought  the  resident  there  should 
be  a  'man  of  hid' own  nominHtMin  and  confidence';"^ 
though  the  Court  of  Directors  hki  decreed  the  con* 
trary,  and  issued  to  tfatt  effect  their  most  pereniptory 
eotivmands.  It  is  also  requisite  to  be  stated,  that 
though  the  Governor-General  departed  for  Benares 
with  the  intention  of  indicting  a  severe  vengeance  on 
the  Rajah,  a  design  which  he  communicated  in  trust 
to  some  of  his  confidential  friends,  he  entered  no  in- 
tinpation  of  this  design  in  the  consultations,  or  records 
of  the  Deliberative  Council,  but  on  the  contraiy  a 
tkiinute,  importing  notliing  beyond  an  iamicable  and 
ordinary  acj^'ustment,  and  desiring  powers  for  nothing 
but  to  miake  such  arrangements,  and  perforrh  such 
aMs,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Zemindary  ^  as  he 
should  think  fit  and  consonant  to  the  mutual'  engage* 
mtots  subsisting  between  the  Company  and  the 
lUfjah."  The  aptness  of  the  expression  consisted  in 
its  having  sufficient  laxity  to  stretch  around  all  that 
the  actor  had  in  view,  while  its  more  obvious  signifi- 
cation led  not  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  any  but  or- 
dinary transactions. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  Governor-General  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Rajah's  dominions,  that  Prince  went 
out  to  meet  him,  and,  to  render  the  compliment  stiH 
more  respectful,  with  a  retinue  unusually  great.  Not 
eontentfid  with  a  mere  interview  of  form,  the  Rajah 
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W^  V.  piessed  for  a  more  confidential  conrersation.    ^  He 
Chap.  7,  p^ggj^w  gg^g  ]y||i^  Hastingg,  •*  BTOch  coDoen  to 

)7U7  liGV  that  I  ivm  diq>lea8ed  with  hiia»  and  contiitian 
for  having  given  cause  tet^  it,  as8uruQ[g  me  that  his 
Zemindary,  and  all  that  he  pDS8eaied»  were  at  my 
devo^on;  and  he  accompanied  his  words  by  an  actioD, 
fither  strongly  expressive  of  the  agitation  of  his 
mind*,  or  his  desire  to  impress  on  mine  a  convidisn 
of  his  sincerity — by  laying  his  turban  on  my  fa^." 
Mr.  Hastings  accmxUng  to  his  own  aecouiri;,  trei^ 
the  decIaratioQSr  9f  tttte  It^*ah  as  miwortby  of  hk  le- 
Ipardf  and  dismissed  him» 

,  Mx.  Hastings  arrived  in  th#  capital  of  the  Rajah 
on  the  14th  of  August  t  earlier  by  some  hours  than 
th^  RtUah  himself.  The  Bajah  communicated  hii 
Intention  of  waiting  upon  him  in  the  evenlpg*  But 
the.  Governor-General  sent  his  prohibition ;  and  at  the 
same  tim^  directed  him  to  forbear  his  visitsi*  till  p^ 
inission  should  be  received.  The  resident  wa(  p£xt 
inorhing  sent  to  the  Rajah  with  a  paper  of  gomplaint^ 
and  deipflEiids,  .  The  Rajah  in  reply  transmitted,  is 
the  course .  of  the  day^  a  paper  in  which  he  endea? 
youred  to  make  it  appear  ^t  his  conduct  was  not 
liaUj^  to  so  much  blame  as  the  Governor-General  im; 
puted ;  nor  deserved  the  severity  of  treatment  wbid) 
was  bestowed.  The  6ovemor^GeneraI»  without  any 
further  oommunication,  put  him  under  arrest  the 
following  morniiig ;  and  imprisoned,  him  in  his  own 
bouse  with  a  military  guard. 

This  is  the  point,  at  which  the  reader  shouhl 

pause,  to  examine,  by  the  rules  of  justice^  the  oMiduGt 

of  the  parties ;  since  to  this  time  their  actions  were 

the  offspring  of  choice;  afterwards^  they  became 

^  |nore  the  result  of  necessity  on  both  sides.   ' 

Suppose-  the  justice  of  the  demand  to  have  be^ 
ever  so  dear  andp^rtainy  suppose  that  the  Rajah  M 
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procrastinated^  and  endeavoured  to  evade  the  pay-  book  v. 
ment  of  his  defined  and  established  tribute,  which  on  ^^^''  ^' 
the  contrary  he  always  paid  with  singular  exactness ;  179U 
suppose  that  importunity  on  each  occasion  had  been 
requisite,  and  the  delay  of  a  few  months  incurred } 
even  in  this  case,  where  blame,  if  inability  hindered 
not,  might  without  dispute  have  been  due,  it  will 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Governor* 
General  would  have  been  harsh,  precipitate,  and 
cruel.  Even  the  fines,  and  the  soldiery  would 
have  been  too  hastily  and  vindictively  applied  to 
an  offence^  so  cmnmon  in  India,  and  to  which  any 
consequences  of  importance  are  so  little  attached. 
The  arrest,  which  to  a  man  of  rank  is  the  deepest 
disgrace  and  injury,  would  have  been  an  ex- 
cess of  punishment  to  a  very  consideraMe  degree 
beyond  the  line  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  so,  how 
much  must  be  supposed  to  be  added  to  that  exoess, 
when  it  is  considered  thai  the  demand  itself  was  ex« 
traordinary,  irregular,  and  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  ii\ju8tioe ;  that  some  even  of  Mr.  Hastings'  collea* 
gues  disputed  the  right  of  the  Company  to  enforce 
any  such  demand ;  and  that  Mr.  Hastings^  tibough  he 
declared  that  his  (pinion  was  in  favour  of  the  rights 
dated  not  to  decide  iqpon  it,  but  in  express^  terms  kft 
the  question  doubtful,  and  reserved  ^  decision  finr 
his  superiors  ? 

Mr.  Hastings  imposes  a  heavy  burthen  upon  s 
native  Prince :  His  right,  in  point  of , law  or  juatio^ 
is  a  matter  of  doubt:  The  Prince  shows  reluctance 
to  submit  to  what  he  very  naturally  regards  as  op* 
preswn ;  and  by  some  little  and  ordinary  artifices  he 
endeavours  to  elude,  the  demand :  To  this  reluctance 
and  these  little  artifices,  Mr.  Hastings  attaches  the 
name  of  guilt :  Having  sufficiently  attached  to  them 
the  name  of  guilt,  he  holds  it  requisite  that  guilt 
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BOOR  V.  should  meet  with  punkihineitt ;  And  as  it  is  tbe 
^"^^'  ^''  dignity  of  the  stale  against  which  the  offence  has 
17SJ«  t>^n  committed,  the  dignity  of  the  state,  which  is 
infinite^  reqaires  that  the  punishment  ihoiild  be  ade- 
quately severe.  If  this  be  justice,  a  way  may  be  fbond 
for  inflicting  any  punishinent  justly,  at  any  time, 
tipon  any  human  being* 

There  are  considerations,  on  the  oppo^te  side, 
which  must  not  be  fiirgotten.  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his 
present  exigency,  might  naturally  expect  assistance 
from  the  Rajah.  It  was  connnon  for  the  tributary 
Princes  of  the  country  to  be  cpmpdied  to  assist  their 
superiors  in  war.  And  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Hastings  oDunted  upon  that  assistance,  when,  in 
1775,  the  agreement  with  the  Rajah  was  formed. 
It  is,  however,  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  that  by  tbe 
terms  of  that  solemn  compact,  the  Grovemor-Geno^il 
and  his  colleagues,  whether  they  so  intended  or  not, 
did  surrender  and  renounce  all  right  to  make  any  de- 
mand upon  the  Rajah  of  such  assistance,  or  of  any 
emolument  or  service  whatsoever  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  annual  tribute. 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  contest  with  liis  accusers,  endea- 
voured to  lay  the  burthen  of  his  defence  upon  die 
duties  which  in  India  a  dependant  ruler  owes  to  the 
authority  on  which  he  depends.  But  if  these  duties, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  solemnly  remitted  by  him 
to  whom  they  are  due,  and  the  right  to  exact  them 
is  foormally  given  up,  the  obligation  is  desta*oyed,  and 
becomes  as  if  it  never  had  existed.  That  the  woids 
of  the  grant  to  the  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing  barred  every 
demand  beyond  that  of  his  tribute,  and  by  omse- 
quenoe  that  which  was  now  made,  Hastings  no  where 
directly  controverts.^    He  meets  not  the  argument, 

>  The  form  of  tbe  words  was  affirmative  aiid   n^ative;  the  first 
dsttse  defining  that  which  he  was  to  pay ;  tbe  latter  clause  eiduding  hy 
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because  it  could  not  be  answered ;  he  endeavours  to  BOOK  V; 
defeat  it  by  other  means;  by  hiding  it  from  obser.  J^!!!! 
vation,  while  he  sedulously  directs  the  attention  to    mi. 
dMerent  points. 

We  nnist  also  be  allowed  to  examine  the  rights 
which  the  custom  of  India  gave  to  the  Prince  who 
recdved,  over  Uie  Prince  who  afforded  the  tribute.' 


•xprett  dedaration  wliaterer  was  not  defined  and  specified  in  the  former. 
Ambiguity  cooM  not  more  efl^toally  be  excioded.    Tlie  first  dantt 
included  his  tribute,  and  nothing  else;  the  latter  negatived  whatever 
was  not  in  the  first  clause,  that  is,  whatever  was  not  his  tribale.    The 
words  to  which  reference  is  always  mad«,  are  the  words  of  the  resolution 
ef  the  Council.    It  is  troe,.  that  the  words  of  the  sonnud,  which  was 
afterwards  actually  granted,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  exactly  cor- 
respondent to  the  words  of  the  resolution,  were  too  indefinite  to  fix  any 
thing  whatsoever  in  fiMrour  of  the  Rajah,    fiot  this  is  one  of  the  injuries 
which  the  Rajab  sustained ;  and  canilot  be  eai|)Ioyed  to  justify  the 
oppression  which  was  grounded  upon  it :  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  heinous 
finaudy  for  which  the  authors  were  justly  accountable.    And  the  words  of 
the  resolution  ought  to  be  the  explanation  and  the  standard  of  what  ia 
left  undefined  in  the  sunnud.    It  is  remarkable,  ^at  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  irregularity,  and  some  suspicious  circumstances,  in  the  mode  of 
nalring  out  tlie  deeds,  and  performing  the  investment.    The  Rajah  ob- 
jected to  the  first  forms.  They  were  altered.   Other  forms  were  adopted. 
And  in  the  charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  voted  by  the  House  of  Con* 
mens,  it  is  stated,  that  neither  the  first  set  of  deeds,  nor  the  second  set  of 
deeds,  were  entered  in  the  records,  or  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors.   In  fact,  there  is  so  much  the  appearance  of  improper  design  in 
these  proceedings,  that  Mr.  Burke  scruples  not  to  say,  they  **^  give,  by 
that  complicatefd,  artificial,  and  fraudulent  management,  as  well  as  by  his 
(Mr.  Hastings)  omitting  to  record  that  material  document,  strong  reason 
to  presume  that  he  did  even  then  meditata  to  make  sonie  evil  use  of  the 
deeds,  which  he  thus  withheld  from  the  Company,  >  and  wliich  he  did 
afterwards  in  reality  make,  when  he  found  means  and  opportunity  to 
effect  bis  evil  pnrpose.''    The  design  was,  however,  probably,  no  worse 
than  to  leave  himself  a  latitude  of  power  with  regard  to  the  R^ah.    But 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  sunnud  very  ill  agreed  with  the  solicitude  ex- 
pressed in  Council  by  the  Governor-General,  in  1775,  to  exempt  the 
Bigab  from  dependance,  and  all  chance  of  encroachment  on  his  power. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  state,  that  Mr.  Hastings  avers  he  had  no  concern 
in  making  out  the  sunuuds,  or  omitting  to  record  them ;  that  these  prac- 
tical operations  belonged  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  under  the  super- 
inteadenee  of  the  majority,  of  which  at  this  time  he  was  not  a  part;  and 
that  if  there  was  any  n^isconduct,  thnt  m^ority  are  to  answer  for  it.  Se#> 
)us  Defence  on  the  Third  Charge. 
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BOQK  V.  Far  were  they,  indeed,  from  being  of  such  a  nature 
Chap.  7.  ^  j^^,^  Hastings,  for  the  benefit  «f  his  own  excid- 
1781«    pation,  affirmed*     By  whose  oofnstruotion  ?     By  the 
'  habitual  construction,  by  the  public  acts,  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself*    The  East  India  Company  were  the 
dependants  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Aulum,  and  psd 
him  a  tribute*    Did  the  East  India  Company  bold 
themselves  bound  to  obey  every  demand  which  the 
Emperor   might   choose   to   make  upon  them  tot 
assistance  in  hia  wars  ?    Did  they  not  treat  him  as  a 
person  to  whose  commands,  or  most  urgent  suppG- 
cations,  not  the  smallest  attention  was  necessary? 
Did  they  not  even  treat  him  as  a  person  toward 
'  whom  they  had  no  occasion  to  fulfil  even  the  most 
solemn  engagements  i    Did  they  not,  as  soon  as  they 
pleased,  refbse  to  pay  him  even  his  tribute  for  that 
part  of  his  dominions  which  they  continued  to  hold 
in  his  name?  Did  not  tbeir  ally,  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
in  like  manner  depend  upon  the  Emperor,  and  owe 
him  tribute,  which  he  never  paid  ?  Was  he  not  evoi 
his  Vizir ;  in  other  words,  his  chief  nnnister  and  ser- 
vant, and  therefore  bound  by  a  double  duty  to  obey, 
to  aid,  and  to  protect  him  ?    Did  he,  on  these  ac- 
counts,, perfoim  towards  him  the  smallest  act  of  ser- 
vice, or  obedience?    No  one,  than  Mr.  Hastings 
better  knew,  that  in  India  the  obligation  of  the  per- 
son who  pays  tribute  to  the  person  who  receives  it  is 
deemed  so  very  slight,  as  scarcely  to  be  fdt  or  re- 
garded; and  no  man  was  more  ready  to  act  upoD 
that  [ninciple,  when  it  suited  his  purposes,  than  Mr. 
Hastings.     The  law  of  the  strongest,  indeed,  was  in 
perfect  force ;  and  whenever  any  party  bad  the  power 
to  enforce  obedience,  it  had  no  Kmit  but  that  of  his 
will. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Company  stood  to  the 
Rajah,  the  one  as  sovereign,  the.  otlier  as  subject, 
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Mr.  Hastily  repxeseiM^ed  w  woSmmg  ^  ao  itibeneal  book  v. 
right  to  impose  such  asseMmenUi  as  thd  Compaoy  ^'^^'^' 
thought  expedient."    But,  in  that  case^  the  oompact    1791^ 
into  which  the  Companj  Altered  with  the  B^jah, 
that  on  no  pretence  whatsoever  should  any  demand 
whatsoever  be  made  upon  him,  beyond  the  amount 
of  his  tribute  were  a  form  of  words  totally  destitute 
of  meaning,  or  rather  a  sQlemn  mockery,  by  which 
the  Company  gave  seesrity  and  assmwice  to  the  mtfid 
of  the  Rajah,  that  they  would  take  from  him  nothing 
beyond  hk  tribute,  excepting  jusjt  as  nw)ch>  and  just 
as  often,  as  they  pleased.^ 

Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  own  ju3tificatiop»  and  after 
the  time  when  hia  oonduot  had  produced  the  moat 
alarming  events,  aHeged  the  previous  existence  of  de^ 
signs,  and  even  preparations^  on  the  part  of  the  Ra- 
jah, traitorous  and  hostile  to  the  Company.  For  the 
evidence  of  these  designs,  Mr.  Ha3tings  presents  his 
own  naked  as8ert|k)n»  3ut  to  that»  in  such  circum- 
stances, little  value  is  to  be  attached.  The  assertion 
was  also  contradicted;  and  by  the  man  who  best 
knew  on  wha;t  grounds  it  was  made ;  by  Mr.  Hast<« 
ings  himself.  It  was  contradicted,  by  his  actions,  a 
better  testimony  than  his  words.  So  far  from  repair'- 
ing  to  the  capital  of  the  Rctjah,  as  to  a  fLace  where 
any  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  he  repaired  to  it 

I  Mr.  Francis  at  the  titna  remarked ;  **  I  did,  Iroiii  the  fint,  expreM 
a  doubt,  wtiecher  we  had  strictly  a  right  to  increase  our  demands  upon 
the  Bajah  beyond  the  terms  which  we  originany  agreed  to  give  him ; 
which  he  coaseated  to ;  aad  wUdiy  as  I  have  cooatantly  understood  it, 
were  made  die  fandamental  teunre  by  which  be  held  his  Zemindary.  If 
aoch  demands  can  be  inoreased  apon  him  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior 
power,  he  has  no  rights ;  he  has  no  property ;  or  at  least  he  has  no  secu- 
rity for  either.  Instead  of  five  lacs,  let  us  demand  fifty :  whether  he 
loefuses,  or  is  uDabie»  to  pay  the  money,  the  forfeiture  of  his  Zemindary 
inay  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  it,  unless  he  can  find  means  to 
redeem  himself  by  a  new  treaty."  Minute  in  Council,  98th  September^ 
1778 ;  Second  Beport,  ot  siqpra;  p.  SO. 


SS4  Insufficitney  qfike  Defence 

BOOK  V.  «s  a  pkce  where  he  m^t  oommit  the  greatest  rat^ 
^'^^  ^*  rage  upon  ite  sovereign  without  the  smallest  dread  of 
1781.    oj^iosition  or  revenge.^ 

By  Mr.  Hastings  the  Rajah  was  represented  a» 

>  The  affidavits,  appeqded  to  BCr.  Hattiiigii'  Narratifc^  toptead  of  prov 
ing  that  any  desigp  of  rebellion  was  on  fool,  prove  the  contrary ;  by  sbov" 
iDg  the  totid  want  of  a  foundation  for  the  pretended  suspicions.  Modi 
testimony  was  g^ven  in  dj^fence  to  thb  point  on  the  trial.  It  anwnnttd 
however  to  nothing  bat  a  statement  of  rummri,  or  of  eyvtaocoi  cfft^ 
anctif  or  of  the  opinunu  of  witnesses  who  believed  that  which  they  wiib- 
ed.  (See  printed  Mtnotes  of  Evidence  on  the  Benares  Charge,  p.  1601 
to  1616  and  1664-*1788.)  lieutenant-Cohnel  Crabby  on  thetoljeet 
of  the  reports  respecting  the  disaffection  of  the  Ri^h^-(after  the  trett* 
went  wliich  he  had  received,  the  known  eiistenoe  of  a  cause  for  disa&^ 
tion  was  very  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  supposed  ezistenoe  of  dis- 
allection  itself)  was  asked  by  the  Select  Gouunittee  (Second  Befnrt, 
Appendix,  No.  11),  ^'  Whether  there  were  any  circumstances  is  tla 
Company's  situation  at  that  time  to  consider  those  reports  probable?  He 
saidy  Not  that  he  knew  of;  reports  were  drcnlated  one  half  hoar,  ud 
contradicted  the  next;  and  no  oae  can  trace  the  origin.''  Amoogthe 
alleged  proofs,  was  given,  a  recent  augmentation  of  his  troops ;  of  csvabjt 
to  the  amount  of  5000;  (see  the  Evidence  of  Miyor  Fair&x,  Repoit,  st 
snpra,  Appendix,  No.  15);  yet  all  the  horse  in  his  service,  when  he  «u 
oblig^  to  take  the  field,  amounted  only  to  about  SOOO ;  see  Hasdnp' 
Narrative,  ut  supra,  Dd.  The  same  sort  of  suspicions;  and  the  sunt 
sort  of  reports,  existed  against  the  Nabob  of  Oude ;  and  with  moreprolM- 
bflity,  and  with  more  danger,  because  he  had  greater  power.  Tba  Go- 
,  vemor-General  himself  says,  ^  I  had  received  several  intuiiatioiu,iiBpit' 
ing  evil  designs  to  the  Nabob,  and  warning  me  to  guard  myself  sgsinst 
them,  and  especially  be  careful  that  I  did  not  expose  myself  to  the  efleds 
of  concealed  treachery,  by  visiting  him  without  a  strong  gnaid.  Midt 
circumstances  favoured  this  suspicion.  No  sooner  had  1^  rehellioo  of 
this  Zemindary  (Benares)  manif^ted  itself,  than  its  contagion  instantl; 
flew  to  Fyzabad — and  the  exteiuive  territory  lying  on  the  north  of  d* 
river  Dewa,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Goorucpoor  and  Bareecfa*  lo 
the  city  of  Fyzabad,  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  Nabob  ope^J 
espoused  the  party  of  Cheyte  Sing,  encouraging  and  inviting  people  n> 
enlist  for.  his  service,  and  their  servants  took  up  arms  against  the  £oc|islL 
Two  battalions  of  regular  sepoys  in  the  Vizir's  service,  under  the  con- 
maud  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hannay,  who  bad  been  eotrusted  witli  tki 
charge  of  that  district,  were  attacked  aad'Sunonnded  in  various  plio», 
many  of  them  cut  to  pieces,  and  Colonel  Mannay  himself^  enooaifiSNi' 
by  multitudes,  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.  The  Nabob  Vizir  was 
charged  with  being  privy  to  the  intrigues  which  had  produced  aad  (obmb'- 
ed  those  disturbances;  and  the  iittle  account  that  he  seemed  to  ms^* 
of  them^served  to  countenance  the  suspicion."  (Narrative,  ut  supn,  Cci 
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having  vast  riches,  which  he  ungratefully  desired  td  bookt; 
withhold  fifom  the  Company  in  their  greatest  distress.  ^"^^'  ^' 
If  the  &ct  had  conresponded  with  the  assertion,  it  is    1781: 
not  very  allowable,  for  a  mere  dd}t  of  gratitude,  td 
prosecute  a  man  to  his  ruin.     Of  the  riches  of  the ' 
Rajah,  however,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  proof;  and 
the  fiincy  of  those  riches  was,  in  all  probability;  no- 
thing more,  than  a  part  of  that  vain  imagination  of 
the  unbounded  opulence  of  India,  which  the  expe^ 
rience  of  our  countrymen  might  at  a  very  eariy  period 
have  extinguished  in  their  minds,  but  which  their 
cupidity  hasj  in  spite  of  their  experience,  kept  alive, 
to  hurry  them  into  knany  of  the  weakest  and  most 
exceptionable  of  their  acts.     Of  the  Princes  of  ludia^ 
there  has  not  been  one  whom,  after  experience^  thejr 
have  not  found  to  be  poor ;  scarcely  has  there  been 
any  whom,  before  experience,  they  have  not  believed 
to  be  rich* 

Mr.  Hastings  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  justi^ 
fication  by  chicaning  about  the  quality  of  the  Rajah, 
or  his  dignity  and  rank.  Mr.  Hastings  deaied  that 
he  was  a  sovereign  prince :  he  was  only  a  Zemindar. 
Did  this,  however,  change  the  nature  of  the  compact, 
by  which  the  Company  had  bound  themselves  to 
exact  from  this  man,  whether  Prince  or  Zemindar, 
no  more  than  his  annual  tribute  ?  Would  Mr.  Hast- 
ings have  averted,  that,  being  a  Zemindar,  the  Com- 
pany had  any  better  right  to  plunder  him,  than  if  he 
was  a  dependant  Prince  ?  Had  he  been  a  subject,  in 
the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  word,,  would  it  have 
been  any  thing  else  than  jJunder,  not  to  have  taxed 
him  along  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-subjects,  but  to 
have  gone  to  him  personally,  and  singly,  and  have 
taken  from  him  by  compulsion,  whatever  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  exactor  to  take  ?  Would  Mr.  Hastings  ,^ 
have  undertaken  to  point  out  where  ^he  line,  of  dis- 
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BOOK  V.  tbcti(»i  between  a  Zemindar,  and  a  dependant  tVuieei 
Chap,  f.  ^^  ^  |j^  found?   Was  Dot  creiy  Zemindar  that  had 

17ai.  a  large  extent  of  territory  and  power,  a  dqiendant 
Prince;  and  was  not  eireiy  Prince  of  a  smafi  extent 
of  territinry  and  power,  a  mere  Zemindar?  What 
eould  constitute  ahj  man  a  sorereign  Prince^  if  all 
the  powers  of  government  secured^  without  parti* 
cipation,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  over  a  coun- 
try surpassing  the  extent  of  considerable  kingdoms, 
did  not  constitute  the  Rajah  of  Benares  a  Prince  ?-^ 
But  the  father  of  the  Ra|ah,  Bulwant  Sing,  said 
Mr.  Hastings,  rose  from  the  condition  of  a  petty 
Zemindar.-~What  had  this  to  do  with  the  question? 
Did  any  one,  better  than  Mr.  Hastings,  know,  that 
those  who  ac^pnted  the  station  of  dqiendant  Princes 
in  India  almost  iknifonnly  ascended  from  the  lowest 
<mgin  ?  Did  the  birth  of  Aliv^di  Khan  prevent  him 
from  being  the  Subahdar  of  Bengal,  and  leaving  his 
heir  in  the  state  of  a  tributary  Prince?  ^ 

AnoUier  of  the  allegations,  upon  which  the  defence 
Was  attempted  of  the  demands  which  Mr.  Hastings 
made  upon  the  Rajah  and  the  arrest  of  him  for  eva- 
sions of  payment^  was ;  that  the  pofioe  of  the  Rajah's 

1  What  was  the  conditioQ  of-  the  ZemiBdars  of  the  provinoe  of  Be^ 
tiaretj  whose  obedience  as  subjects  was  due  to  Cbejrte  Sing?  Tbetet 
is,  that  Dothinj;  was  so  indefinite  as  the  title  Zemindar.  Mr.  HastiDp 
himself  says,  ^  The  expulsion  of  Cheyte  Sing  was  indispatablj  «  reso/v- 
iiim.  I  haye  always  called  it  so/'  A  revolution^  4»nsistmg  in  the  mere 
change  of  a  laod^renter,  reoiofeable  at  pleasure  I  It  is  curious  to  coDtmt 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hastings's  own  agent.  Major  Scott,  who  had  occasion 
to  exalt  the  situation  of  the  Rajah :  ^'  Mr.  Fowke^  as  Resident  at  Benaie% 
appears  to  him,  and  certainly  is,  as  an  ambassador  at  a  foreign  tboogli 
dependant  court :  From  that  Rajah,  the  Company  receive  300,000^  ster- 
ling a  year :  Benares  is  the  seat  of  politics ;  vackeels|  or  ambaasadorsf 
from  every  power  in  India  reside  constantly  there.^  Evidence  of  Major 
Scott,  in  the  Fifth  Report  (p.  7)  of  the  Select  Committee,  1781.  Yes  no 
small  portion  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  defence  on  Mr.  UastingB's 
trial  went  to  prove  that  the  R4\]ah  was  a  mere  Zemindar.  Vide  Minutes 
of  Evidencei  ut  supra^ 


^f  Mr.  Hastings^  iS7 

dominioDs  was  very  defectite.  It  would  have  been  BOOR  v. 
difficult  for  his  accuser  to  show  in  what  part  of  Itidia  ^^^'  \ 
it  Was  good.  Three  instances  are  adduced,  on  the  1YS1« 
tomplaint  of  Major  Eaton>.  the  English  officer  com^ 
manding  at  Buxar,  in  which  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try had  behaved  without  respect  to  the  English  autho-^ 
rity,  and  in  one  instance  with  violence  to  English 
sqxiys,  and  even  English .  officers.  Upon  this,  re- 
monstrance had  been  made  to  the  Rajah,  and,  though 
it  is  not  alleged  that  he  abetted  his  officers  or  people^ 
yet  he  had  not  made  redress,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  offended  party.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1780, 
the  Supreme  Council  wrote,  commanding  the  Rajah 
to  make  inquiry  into  one  of  the  cases;  which,  as 
there  is  no  complaint  to  the  contrary,  except  that  an 
answer  had  not  been  received  on  the  17th  of  next 
month,  it  would  q>pear  that  he  did.  And  just  seven 
months  after  the  date  of  this  letter  Mr.  Hastings  set 
out  on  the  journey  to  inflict  that  punishment  on  the 
Rajah  which  led  to  his  ruin/ 

Another  extraordinary  dedaratioi)  of  Mn  Hast« 
ings  remains  to  be  considered.  **  I  will  suppose,"  says 
he,  '^  for  a  moment,  that  I  have  erred,  that  I  have 
acted  with  an  unwarranted  rigour  towards  Cheyte 
Sing,  and  even  with  injustice:  Let  my  motive  be 
consulted."  Then  follows  the  account  of  this  motive, 
in  the  following  words :  ''  I  left  Calcutta,  impressed 
with  the  belief,  that  extraordinary  means,  and  those 
exerted  with  a  strong  hand,  were  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  the  Company^s  interests  from  sinking  under  the 
accumulated  weight  whidi  oppressed  them.  I  saw  a 
political  necessity  for  curbing  the  overgrown  power 
of  a  great  member  of  their  dominion,  and  to  make  it 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  pressing  exigencies. 

1  Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial,  p.  1601. 
VOL,  IV.  Z 
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BOOK  V.  If  I  erred)  my  error  was  prompted  by  an  excess  of 
^"^^'  ^*  zeal  for  their  interests,  operating  with  too  strong  a 
1781t  ^^  ^^  my  judgment,"'  Here  some  portion  of  the 
truth  comes  forth*  The  Company  were  in  witnt  of 
money.  The  Riyah  was  8upp<»6d  to  poBsess  it.  And 
since  he  would  not  give  what  was  demanded  willisgly» 
the  resolution  was  formed  to  take  it  from  him  bj 
force.  The  pretence^  however,  that  his  power  was 
overgrown,  that  is,  from  its  magnitude  an  object  of 
danger,  was  utterly  groundless.  In  what  respect  had 
that  power  increased,  during  the  short  period  of  five 
years,  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  col- 
leagues confirmed  and  established  his  power,  and 
when  Mr.  Hastings  was  so  far  from  dreading  it,  that 
he  wished  to  make  it  stUl  more  independent  than  it 
was  realty  made?  By  a  smaU  body  of  troops  hastilj 
collected  together,  and.  wretcheiUy  provided  both  with 
provisions  and  pay,  the  whole  power  of  the  Bajah 
was  in  a  few  days,  and  witk  fittle  bloodshed^  com- 
pletely subdued.  And  the  nulitUrf  officers  dedared» 
that,  even  if  the  country  had  deliberately  rebdled,  a 
single  brigade  of  the  Company's  ariny  would  bare 
sufficed  for  its  reductioit.^ 

Nor  was  the  Goveftior^General  so  perfectly  diaio- 
terested,  as  he  was  desirous  to  moke  it  appear.  Tbe 
whole  power  and  emoluments  of  his  offiee,  over  whkb 
he  watched  with  so  much  jealousy  and  desire,  were 
the  powerful  interests  by  which  he  was  stimulated. 

1  Governor-General's  Narrative,  ut  supra,  O,  No.  1. 

<  See  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Crabby  Second  Reporti  ot 
•opn»  Appendix,  No.  11.  Observe  the  words  of  Mr.  Hastings  btDNeli': 
**  The  treachery  of  Rajah  Chey  te  Sing  has  compelled  me  to  retreat  to  tb» 
place,  where  I  wait  to  reduce  this  Zemindary ;  a  work  I  tnat  if  ^ 
great  difficulty  or  time,, ....  .Troops  are  assembling  daily,  to  mkick  i* 
can  t^ford  no  oppotitionJ*  Govemor^General's  Letter  to  Colonel  Moiry 
dated  Chunai-gur,  29th  August,  1781,  ut  supra.  No.  4.  Evidence  wts 
adduced  on  the  trial,  however,  to  prove  this  point  with  the  rest.  Vidt 
Minutesi  ut  eopra,  on  the  Benares  charge. 
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Me  knew,  under  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  at  BOOK  v, 
home,  by  what  a  slender  and  precarious  tenure  he  ^^^'"•7:. 
enjoyed  his  place.     He  knew  "^VL  that  success  or    1781. 
adversity  would  determine  the  question.     He  knew 
that  with  those  whom  he  served,  plenty  of  money 
was  success,  want  of  that  useful  article,  adversity. 
He  found  himself  in  extreme  want  of  it.  "  The  trea- 
sure to  which  he  looked  was  the  fancied  treasure  of 
the  Rajah;  and  he  was  determined  to  make  it  his 
own.     If  under  such  circumstances  as  these  a  zeaT 
for  the  government  which  he  served  could  sanctify  his 
actions,  then  may  Jefferies  be  regarded  as  a  virtuous 
judge.* 

>  Mr.  HastiDgii  repreaeoted  bi«  animosity  ts  inflamed  by  the  danger, 
to  whicb  the  detacbment  of  Colonel  Camac  in  Sdndia'a  country  was  ex* 
pofed.  Tlie  money  expected  from  the  Rajah  was,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hastings,  destined  to  that  service.  Sot,  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Hastings  was  inexcusable^  if  he  left  the  siibsUteDce  of  an 
armyy  in  a  dangeroas  situation,  to  depend  upon  a  supply  which  he  knew 
to  be  precarious.  Besides,  it  is,  by  the  Select  Committee,  in  their  Se- 
oond  Report,  tbown,  fix>m  a  comparison  of  the  dates,  that  the  distress 
of  the  army  was  not  an  effect  of  delay  in  the  payments  of  the  Rajafa.  • 

And  it  is  still  further  shown  by  that  Committee  in  their  Eleventh  Report, 
that  the  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  (33,000/.  sterling),  which  the 
Governor-General  took  from  the  Ri^ah,  he  actually  proposed  to  tho 
Council  on  the  26th  of  June,  1780,  to  employ,  (not  representing  it  as 
money  not  his  own)  in  supporting  the  detachment  under  Camac.    The 
fbUowing  are  a  few  of  the  words  of  the  Committee.    ^*  If  the  cause  of 
Colonel  Camac's  &ilure  had  been  true,  as  to  the  sum  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  public  demand,  the  failure  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Rajal)^  when  he  had  on  the  instant  privately  furnished  at  least  23,000/. 
to  Mr.  Hastings ;  that  is,  furnished  the  identical  money  which  he  tells 
us  (but  carefully  concealing  the  name  of  the  giver)  he  had  from  the  b»- 
gjinning  destined,  as  he  afterwards  publicly  offered,  for  this  very  expe« 
dition  of  Colonel  Camac's.    The  complication  of  fraud  and  cruelty  in 
this  transaction  admits  of  few  parallels.    Mr.  itastings,  at  the  CouncJF 
Board  of  Bengal,  displays  himself  as  a  zealous  servant  of  the  Company^ 
bountifully  giving  from  his  own  fortune ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Direc- 
tors (as  he  says  himself),  as  going  out  of  the  ordinary  roads  for  their 
advantage;  and  all  this  on  the  credit  of  supplies,  derived  from  the  gifb 
of  a  man,  whom  he  treats  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  whom  he  ac- 
cuses, in  this  particular,  of  disaffection* to  the  Company's  cause  and 
ifltereits."    Ibid.  p.  7.  • 

z  2 
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940  TIte  Arrest  of  the  Rajah 

BOOK  V.     On  the  very  evening  of  the  first  day  after  the  arrival 
^°^^-  ^'  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  capital  of  the 


178K  he  gave  his  comm^ds  to  Mr.  Markham,  the  Resi- 
dent ;  who  proceeded  the  next  morning,  with  a  few 
of  his  orderlies,  to  the  palace  of  the  Rajah;  and  he  thus 
reported  to  his  employer  the  result  of  his  mission. 
^' The  Rajah  submitted  quietly  to  the  arrest;  and 
assured  me,  that  whatever  were  youf  orders,  he  was 
ready  implicitly  to  obey :  he  hoped  that  you  woidd 
allow  him  a  subsistence ;  but  as  for  his  Zemindaxy, 
his  forts,  and  his  treasure,  he  was  ready  to  lay  them 
at  your  feet,  and  his  life,  if  required :  He  expressed 
himself  much  hurt  at  the  ignominy  which  he  affirmed 
must  be  the  consequence  ,of  his  confinement,  and 
entreated  me  to  return  to  you  with  the  foregoing 
submission^  hoping  that  you  would  make  allowance 
fcH*  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and,  in  consideration 
of  his  father's  name,  release  him  from  his  confine- 
ment, as  soon  as  he  should  prove  the  sincerity  of  his 
offers,  and  himself  deserving  of  your  ciSmpassioa  and 
forgiveness.*' 

This  conversation  had  only  been  a  few  minutes 
ended,  when  a  guard  of  two  companies  of  sepoys 
arrived ;  the  servants  of  the  Rajah  were  disarmed ; 
and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  oflScers.  The  sen- 
sation which  this  event  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  was  immediately  seen.  The  government  of 
the  Rajah,  and  of  his  £Either  Bulwant  Sing,  had  for 
many  years  afforded  the  people  an  uncommon  portion 
of  justice  and  protection;  and  they  had  prospered 
under  its  beneficent  care.  Captain  Harper,  an  o&cer 
of  the  Company,  who  had  performed  a  great  deal  of 
service  in  that  part  of  Hindustan,  was  asked  in  evi- 
dence by  the  Sdect  Committee,  **  How  the  provinces 
of  Benares  and  Gazeepoor  were  cultivated,  compared 
with  those  parts  of  BaKar  wli^ch  adjoin,  and  are  only 
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•  ■ 

teparated  by  the  river  Caramnassa  ?  He  said,  The  book  v. 
{MTOTinces  of  Benares  and  Gazeepoor  were  more  highly  ^^^^'  ^'> 
cultivated  than  any  he  ever  passed  through ;  and  far  178I. 
superior  to  the  adjoining  one  of  Bahar ;  and  that  he 
attributed  this  comparative  prosperity  of  those  pro* 
vinces  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the 
secure  and  lenient  government  they  lived  under.'** 
In  consequence,  the  family  of  the  Rajah  was  naturally 
beloved ;  and  it  sufficiently  appears,  from  the  affi- 
davits *  adduced  by  the  Govemor-Grcneral,  that  the 
English  were  by  the  natives,  in  those  parts,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  detested.  The  confinemeht  of  their  Prince 
was  an  act,  which,  under  the  ignominious  light  in 
which  imprisonment  is  regarded  by  the  Indians,  they 
viewed  as  an  outrage  of  the  most  atrocious  descrip- 
tion. The  passions  of  the  people  were  inflamed; 
and  they  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  spot  where  their 
sovereign  was  confined.  So  little  had  any  conception 
of  resistance  been  entertained,*  that  the  two  companies 
oi?  sepoys,  who  were  placed  on  guard,  had  come  with- 
out ammunition.  As  the  concourse  of  people  in- 
creased, two  additional  companies,  with,  a  supply  of 
ammunition,  were  ordered  to  their  support.  But  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  palace,  all  the  avenues  were 
blocked  up,  and  a  tumult  arose,  which  soon  led  to 
bloodshed,  and  at  last  to.  a  furious  engagement  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  troops.  The  unfortunate 
consequence  was,  that  the  sepoys  and  their  officers 
were  almost  all  destroyed.  On  which  side  the  acts 
of  provocation  and  violence  began,  does  not  suffi- 

I  Report  oil  the  Petition  of  Touchet,  &c.  p.  56.  And  the  Governor- 
Genetvl  himself^  in  his  Minate  in  Council,  13th  of  Jane,  1775,  de- 
clared, that  the  Zemindary  of  the  Rajah  consisted  of  '*  as  rich  and  well 
cultivated  a  territory  as  any  district,  perhaps,  of  the  same  extent  JA 
India," 

9  Appended  to  his  Narrative. 


$42  The  Rajah  esa^es. 

BOOK  V.  dently  ^pear.^  The  Rajah»  during  this  confusioii} 
^^^^'  ^'  escaped  by  a  wicket  which  opened  to  the  river ;  and, 
1781.  letting  himself  down  the  bank^  which  was  very  steep, 
by  turbans  tied  together,  he  escaped  to  the  other  side. 
The  multitude  immediately  followed  him  across  the 
river,  and  left  the  palace  to  be  occupied  by  the  Eog* 
lish  troops. 

That  this  assemblage  of  the  people,  and  the  attack 
which  they  made  upon  the  guard,  was  the  fortuitous 
result  of  the  indignation  with  which  they  were  in- 
spired,  by  the  indignity  offered  to  their  prince,  aind 
that  it  was  in  no  degree  owing  to  premeditation  and 
contrivance,  was  amply  proved  by  the  events.  The 
Rajah  knew  that  Mr.  Hastings  was  unattended  by 
any  military  force ;  and,  if  he  had  acted  upon  a  pre* 
vious  design,  would  not  have  lost  a  moment  in  seour* 
ing  his  person.  The  Governor-General  himself  de^ 
dares ;  **  If  Cheyte  Sing's  people,  after  they  had 
effected  his  rescue,  had  pi*oceeded  to  my  quarters, 
instead  of  crowding  after  him  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  as  they  did,  in  his  passage  over  the  river,  il 
is  probable  that  my  blood,  and  that  of  about  thirty 
English  gentlemen  of  my  p^rty,  would  have  bett 
added  to  the  recent  carnage :  for  they  were  about 
two  thousand,  furious  and  daring  from  the  easy  suc- 
cess of  their  last  attempt :  nor  could  I  assemble  more 
than  fifty  regular  and  armed  sepoys  for  my  whole 
defence."'^  Nothing  was  it  possible  to  have  said, 
more  decisive  of  the  character  of  a  casual  mob^  kd 
by  the  mere  contingency  of  the  mom^t,  without 
foresight,  and  without  an  end. 

•  1  The  Rajali  Bssertedy  and  Mr.  Hastings  has  no  where  oontradictMl, 
that  the  provocation  was  pven  by  the  violeAce  and  inaolenoe  of  the  En^ 
lish  and  their  agents.    But  4iif  assertion,  unless  supported  bj  droim- 

stances,  should  not  in  such  a  case  go  far  towards  proof. 
*  Narrative^  ut  supra. 
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It  was  hf  no  means  worthy  of  a  man  oE  prudence  BOOK  v. 
and  experience  to  have  proceeded  deliberately  to  a  ^°^^'  ^' 
measure  so  likely  to  make  a  violent  impression  upon    1791. 
the  minds  of  the  people,  without  having  made  any 
provision  whatsoever   for  preventing  the  unhappy 
effects  which  it  tended  to  produce.     Mr.  Hastings, 
at  first,  was  able  to  assemble  for  his  defence  only  six 
companies  of  M^jor  Popham^s  regiment,  about  sixty 
sepoy d  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Buxar 
2|s  a  guard  to  his  boats,  and  a  few  recruits  newly  en- 
listed for  the  Resident's  guard;  in  all,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and  without  provisions  even 
for  a  single  day. 

Ramnagur  was  a  fortified  palace  of  the  Rajah,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  th^  river,  dose  to  Benares.  It 
was  not  expected  that  it  coukl  for  any  length  of  time 
resist  the  effect  of  artillery  ;  and:  the  resolution  was 
taken  of  reducing  it  with  all  possible  dispatch.  The 
remaining  four  companies  of  Majoi"  Popbam's  regi- 
ment of  sepoys,  with  <»ie  company  of  artillery,  and 
the  company  of  French  rangers,  lay  at  Miraapoor ; 
and  were  ordered  to  march  to  Ramnagur^  Migor 
Popham  was  destined  to  assume  the  command,  as 
soon  as  all  the  troops  intended  for  the  service  had 
arrived.  But  the  officer,  who  in  the  mean  time  com- 
manded the  troops,  was  stimulated  with  an  ambition 
of  signalizing  himself;  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
efibcts  of  a  cannonade,  marched  to  the  attack  of  the 
palace  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town  by 
whidjk  it  was  surrounded.  In  this  situation  the  troops 
were  exposed  to  a  great  variety  of  assaults,  and  after 
9,  firuitless  opposition  Were  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
commanding  officer  was  killed ;  a  considerable  loss 
was  sustained ;  and  an  unfavouraUe  impression  was 
made  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  which 
would  have  been  a  serious  evil  in  a  less  trifling  affair. 


844  Danger  of  Hastings. 

BOOK  V.  The  Governor-General  now  regarded  bimsdf  ai 
^^^^'  ^'  placed  in  imminent  danger.  Letter  upon  letter  was 
i7a  J  •  written  to  the  commanding  officers  at  all  the  military 
stations  from  which  it  was  possible  that  timely  asast* 
ance  could  be  received.  Few  of  these  letters  reached 
their  destination ;  for  all  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion were  interrupted;  and  so  greatly  were  Uie 
ptople  of  the  country  animated  against  the  English, 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  any  agent  of  tbein 
to  pass  without  discovery  and  prevention.  The  con- 
tagion of  revolt  and  hostility  flew  with  unusual 
rapidity  and  strength.  Not  only  did  the  whole  of  the 
district  which  owned  the  sway  of  the  Rajah  Hj 
to  arms,  the  very  fields  being  deserted  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, who  voluntarily  flocked  to  his  standards 
and  multiplied  his  ranks ;  but  one  half  of  the  provinoe 
of  Oude  is  by  the  Governor-General  affirmed  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  as  complete  rebellion  as  Benares. 
Even  the  British  dominions  themselves  afforded  cause 
of  alarm :  many  of  the  Zemindars  of  Bahar  had  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  disaffection  :  and  the  Governor* 
General  received  reports  of  actual  levies,  in  that  pro- 
vince, for  the  service  of  Cheyte  Sing.  The  danger 
was  exceedingly  augmented  from  another  source. 
*  The  Governor-General  was  entirely  destitute  of 
money :  and  affirms,  that  the  whole  extent  of  both 
his  treasure  and  his  credit  exceeded  not  three  thou* 
sand  rupees ;  while  the  troops  were  all  four  months^ 
and  some  of  them  five  months,  in  arrear.^ 

He  was  alarmed  with  the  prospect  of  an  attack 
from  Ramnagur,  which  report  described  as  about  to 
take  place  in  the  night.  His  situation  at  Benares 
was  regarded,  by  himself,  and  by  his  military  officer^ 
as  not  defensible ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  Ixis  escape 

.  >  ^  bb  lettsr  to  Mr^  Wbeler,  Appendix  to  Ihs  Ntrrattre,  No.  197.. 
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to  the  strong  fortress  of  Chunar.   He  secretly  quitted  BOOK  v. 
-the  city,  after  it  became  dark,  leaving  the  wounded  ^°^^-^' 
sepoys  behind ;  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place  of    178I, 
his  retreat. 

Though  the  letters  of  the  Governor-General 
reached  not  Colonel  Morgan  who  commanded  at 
Cawnpore,  yet  some  intelligence  travelled  to  him  of 
the  disorder  which  had  arisen  ;  and  with  promptitude 
and  decision  he  ordered  the  principal  part  of  the  force 
which  he  commanded  to  march.  The  requisition 
both  for  money  and  for  troops,  which  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Lucknow,  was  happily  received ;  and  was 
promptly  obeyed.  About  the  middle  of  September^ 
one  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees  had  been  received,  and 
a  force  was  now  collected,  deemed  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Rajah  had  endeavoured  to  make  his  peace 
from  the  moment  of  his  escape.  He  had  written 
letters,  in  which  he  declared  his  sorrow  for  the  attadc 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  guard, 
and  for  the  blood  which  had  been  spilt ;  protested  his 
own  innocence  with  regard  to  the  effects  which  had 
taken  place,  and  which  he  affirmed  to  have  arisen 
solely  from  the  casual  violence  of  the  multitude,  in- 
flamed by  the  insolence  of  an  English  agent;  and 
professed  his  readiness  to  submit  with  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  whatever  conditions  the  Governor-General 
might  think  fit  to  impose.  Not  contented  with  re- 
peating his  letters,  he  made  application,  through 
every  person  on  whose"  influence  with  the  English 
ruler  he  thought  he  might  depend ;  through  one  of  • 
the  gentlemen  of  his  party ;  through  Cantoo  Baboo, 
his  confidential  secretary ;  and  through  Hyder  Beg 
Khan,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Nabob  Vizir.  All 
his  applications  Mr.  Hastings  treated  as  unsatisfactory 
and  insincere ;  and  deigned  not  to  make  to  them  so 
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BOOK  V.  much  as  a  reply.   The  Biyah  collected  his  foices,  and 
^"^'''  ^'  appealed  by  a  manifesto  to  the  princes  of  HindostaD. 

1781.  He  was  reported,  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  also  ventiog 
the  most  extravagant  boasts  of  the  ruin  which  he 
meant  to  bring  down  upon  the  English ;  though  he 
totally  abstained  from  all  operations  not  purely  de- 
fensive, and  in  his  letters  to  the  Governor-General 
appealed  to  his  forbearance,  as  a  proof  of  his  desire 
to  retain  his  obedience.  In  the  mean  time  he  sus- 
tained several  partial  attacks.  On  the  29th  of  August 
a  considerable  body  of  his  troops,  who  occupied  a 
post  at  Seeker,  a  small  fort  and  town  within  sight  of 
Chunar,  were  defeated,  and  a  seasonable  booty  in 
grain  was  [Nrocured.  On  the  3d  of  September  a  de- 
tachment was  formed  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Pateeta, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  Chunar.  But  the 
enemy  were  on  their  guard,  and  received  the  party  is 
good  order,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  beyond  thar 
camp.  They  fought  with  a  steadiness  and  ardour 
which  disconcerted  the  sepc^s,  and  were  banning 
to  produce  dismtler,  when  an  attack,  made  with  great 
gallantry  upon  their  guns,  by  the  two  companies  of 
grenadiers,  induced  them  to  leave  the  field  with  four 
of  their  canqon  to  the  victors. 

Pateeta  was  a  large  town,  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  which  extended  a  considerable  way 
beyond  the  town,  to  the  adjoining  hills.  It  had  also 
a  small  square  fort,  built  of  stone,  fortified  with  four 
round  towers  a  high  rampart,  and  a  great  ditch.  The 
principal  force  of  the  enemy  was  ccdlected  at  this 

f  place,  and  at  Lutteefpoor,  a  large  stone  fort  sur- 
rounded with  hills  and  a  wood,:  at  the  distance  oS 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Cbunar.  The  strength  of 
both  consisted  mostly  in  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
were  approached.  According  to  the  plan  of  opera* 
tions,  which  the  English  had  arranged,  Ramnagur 
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was  first  to  beiassailed,  both  as  it  was  the  place  where  book  v. 
their  arms  had  met  with  a  disgrace,  and  because  re.  if^Lll 
duction  of  it  would  restore  possession  of  the  capital,  178L 
and  redeem  their  credit  with  the  public.  Several 
days  were  spent,  in  conveying  battering  cannon  and 
mortars,  with  other  preparations  for  a  siege,  to  the 
camp  of  Major  Popham,  which  was  placed  before  the 
town.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  natives  repre* 
sented,  that  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  allow 
time  to  the  enemy  to  strengthen  themselves  at  Pa* 
teeta  and  Lutteefpoor ;  that  the  approaches  to  both 
ware  strongly  gusunied ;  and  that  those  to  Lutteef- 
poor, in  particular,  could  not  be  forced  but  with  a 
serious  loss ;  that  even  if  Lutteefpoor  were  reduced 
the  object  would  not  be  attained,  because  the  enemy 
could  immediately  gain  the  pass  of  Sukroot,  which 
was  behind,  and  there  maintain  themselves  against 
any  force  which  could  assail  them:  He,  therefore, 
recommended  an  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the 
pass  by  surprise,  to  which  he  undertook  to  conduct  a 
part  of  the  army  by  an  unknown  road ;  and  the  more 
to  distract  the  enemy,  he  advised  that  an  attack 
should  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  conducted  against 
Pateeta.  His  representation  was  favourably  re- 
ceived ;  Major  Popham,  with  the  quick  discernment 
and  decision,  on  which  so  much  of  military  success 
depends,  immediately  acknowledging  the  excellence 
of  the  plan.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
of  which  that  whidi  was  destined  for  Sukroot  began 
their  march,  under  command  of  Major  Crabb,  about 
an  hour  before  midnight,  on  the  \6iix  of  the  month ; 
and  that  for  Pateeta,  conducted  by  the  commanding 
officer.  Major  Popham,  about  three  o*clock  on  the 
following  morning. 

He  found  the  works  of  Pateeta  strong,  and  the 
approach  more  hasiurdous  than  he  had  antib 
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BOOK  v.He  had  marched  without  his  battariog  cannon  or 
^^^^'  ^'  mortars.    They  were  sent  for,  but  made  little  im- 
1781.    pression.     Apprehensive  lest  further  delay  should 
.    frustrate  the  attempt  at  Sukroot»  he  resolved  to  make 
an  assault  on  the  morning  of'  the  20th.    On  that  very 
morning  the  other  division    of  the    army  aniTei 
through  ways  nearly  impracticable,  at  a  village,  about 
two  mttes  from  the  pass.     Major  Roberts  led  the 
storming  party  at  Pateeta,  which  hardly  met  with 
any  resistance.     After  a  slight  stand  at  the  outer 
intrenchment,  the  enemy  fled  through  the  fi>rt»  and 
the   English    soldiers  followed  without   oppositioo. 
The  pass  at  Sukroot  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  men 
with  three  guns,  who  made  a  stout  defence,  but  after 
a  considerable  loss  fled  through  the  pass,  in  whidi  the 
English  encamped  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  Pateeta,  and  of  the  pass, 
was  carried,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Luttee^poor, 
to  the  Rajah.     He  now,  it  is  probable,  began  to  des- 
pair.    About  four  o'clock  on  the  same  day  he  fled 
from  Lutteefpo5r,  and  proceeded  with  a  few  followen 
to  the  fort  of  Bidgegur,  which  was  his  last  resource. 
His  army  disbanded  themselves ;   and  ^'  in  a  few 
hours,  the  allegiance  of  the  country,**  says  the  Go- 
vernor-General, **  was  restored  as  completely,  irom  a 
state  of  universal  revolt,  to  its  proper  channel,  as  if  it 
had  never  departed  from  it.** 

The  Governor-General  made  haste  to  return  io 
Benares,  where  the  formation  of  a  new  goveniment 
sc^cited  his  attention.  To  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  (^fering  penbm  to 
ally  with  the  exception  of  Cheyte  Sing  and  his  bro- 
ther. A  grandson  of  the  RajaJi-  Bui  want  Sing,  by  a 
daughter,  was  selected  as  the  future  Rigah ;  and  as 
his  years,  nineteen,  or  his  capacity,  appeared  to  dis- 
qualify him  for  the  duties,  his  father,  under  the  title 
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of  Naib,  was  appointed  to  perform  them  in  hLs  name,  book  v. 
Two  important  changes,  however,  were  produced  in  ^^^-^^ 
the  condition  of  the  Rajah.  His  annual  tribute  was  178I. 
raised  to  forty  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  the  police,  with 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  dty  of  Be- 
nares, and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
country,  was  taken  out  of  his  hands.  It  was  alleged^ 
that  they  had  been  wretchedly  administered  under 
his  predecessor:  and  it  was  either  not  expected,  or 
not  desired,  that  he  should  be  the  author  of  an  im- 
provement. A  separate  establishment  was  erected 
for  each,  and  the  whole  was  placed  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  a  native  officer,  who  was  denominated 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Benares,  and  made  respon- 
sible to  the  GU)vemor-General  and  Council.  The 
power  of  the  mint  was  also  withdrawn  from  the 
Rajah,  and  entrusted  to  the  resident  at  his  court. 

After  possession  was  taken  of  Lutteefpoor,  the 
army  lost  no  time  in  marching  to  Bidgegur.  The 
Rajah  did  not  wait  for  their  arrival,  but  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  one  of  the  Rajahs  of  Bundelecund, 
"  leaving,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  "  his  wife,  a  woman 
of  an  amiable  character,  his  mother,  all  the  otiier 
women  of  his  family,  and  the  survivors  of  the  family 
of  his  &ther  Bui  want  Sing,  in  the  fort."  Mr.  Hastings^ 
Ciits  very  short  his  narrative  of  the  transactions  at 
Bidgegur,  and  only  remarks,  that  it  yielded  by  capi- 
tulation on  the  9th  of  November.  These  transactions 
were  not  omitted  by  him,  because  they  were  devoid  of 
importance.  The  Rannee,  that  is,  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  Rajah,  Bulwant  Sing,  endeavoured,  before 
she  opened  the  gates  of  the  fort,  which  had  been  her 
own  peculiar  residence,  to  stipulate  for  some  advan- 
tages, and  among  them  for  the  safety  of  her  own 
pecuniary  and  other  effects ;  representing  her  son,  ai 
having  carried  along  with  bim  whatever  l)elonged  to 
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BOOK  V.  himself.^  Mr.  Hastings  manifested  a  desire  to  hare 
Cmaf.t.  i^^y  despoiled.  What  is  more  remarkable,  in  his 
1781.  letters  to  the  commanding  officer,  he  employed  ex* 
pressions,  which  implied  that  the  plunder  of  those 
women  was  the  due  reward  of  the  soldiers;  expressions 
which  suggested  one  of  the  most  dreadful  outrages, 
to  which,  in  the  conception  of  the  country,  a  human 
being  could  be  exposed.  The  very  words  of  the  letter 
ought  to  be  produced,  that  no  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  it  beyond  what  they  evidently  support.  '*  I  am 
this  instant  favoured  with  yours  of  yesterday.     Mine 


1  The  allegation,  though  it  was  possible  that  it  might  not  be  tme,  was 
at  any  rate  highlj  probable.    What  he  took  away,  Mr.  Hastings  de- 
tcribes  in  the  following  pompous  tenns,  **  As  much  treasure  as  hb 
elephants  and  camels  could  carryi  which  is  reported  to  me  to  hare  ooa- 
sisted  of  one  lac  of  mohrs,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  silver,  besides  jeweb 
to  an  unknown  amount.''    There  could  be  no  reason  for  his  leaving  be* 
hind  any  part  of  what  belonged  to  him.    **  If  he  took  as  madi  as  his 
elephants  and  camels  could  carry ;''  and  if  it  amounted  only  to  what  the 
Govemon-General  is  pleased  to  represent,  the  Rajah  must  have  been 
badly  provided  with  beasts  of  burthen.    As  the  valne  of  his  jewels  was 
**  unknown/'  that  is  to  say,  na  estimate  was  put  upon  them  by  moioar^ 
it  was  probably  known  to  be  small ; .  since  rumour  seldom  fails  to  give  a 
name  to  the  amount  of  any  portion  of  wealth,  which,  from  its  roegiutode 
it  is  led  to  admire.    Besides^  it  has  never  been  found,  wben  the  exag- 
gerations of  the  fancy  were  suppressed,  by  the  real  discovery  of  the 
facts ;  that  the  value  of  the  jewels  of  these  eastern  princes  was  very 
great.    And,  moreover,  the  Rajah  of  Benares  was  but  a  petty  Prince ; 
according  to  Mr.  HastiagB^  ^  mere  middle  man,  for  collecting  the  Con* 
pany's  rents ;  no  prince  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  could  have  had  no  great 
superfluity  of  wealth  to  bestow  upon  jewels.     Over  and  above  all  which. 
Ins  family  had  enjoyed  their  state  only  for  some  years  of  his  father's  lile, 
and  five  or  six  of  his  own.    But  any  great  accumulation  of  jew^  in  any 
family  was  seldom  the  purchase  of  a  few  years,  but  the  collection  <^ 
several  generations.  And  still  further,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  neither 
the  Rajah  nor  his  father  had  ever  enjoyed  the  whole  of  their  reveooes; 
but  had  always  paid  a  large  tribute,  either  to  the  Nabob  of  Oudeyorfio 
the  English ;  and  were  subject  moreover  to  the  drain,  both  of  wars  and 
of  exactions.    It  ought  likewise  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  they 
bad  contented  themselves  with  moderate  imposts  upon  the  people,  who 
were  rich ;  that  is,  had  never  been  oppressed  by  rents  severely  screwed 
up.    It  is  further  evident,  that  if  the  Rajah  had  earned  mudi  wealth 
away  with  him,  it  must  have  somewhere  afterwards  appeared. 
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of  the  same  date  has  befbre  this  time  acquainted  you  boor  V.' 
with  my  resolotions  and  sentiments  respecting  the  ^°^^'  ^' 
Rannee.  I  think  every  demand  she  has  made  to  you,  1751^ 
except  that  of  safety  and  respect  for  her  person,  is 
unreasonaUe*  If  the  reports  brought  to  me  are  true ; 
your  rejecting  her  offers,  or  any  negotiation  with  her 
would  soon  obtain  you  possession  of  the  fort,  upon 
your  own  terms.  I  apprehend  that  she  will  contrive 
to  defraud  the  captors  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
booty,  by  being  suflfered  to  retire  without  examination. 
But  this  is  your  consideration,  and  not  mine.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  your  oflScers  and  soldiers 
lost  any  part  of  the  reward  to  which  they  are  so  well 
entitled ;  but  I  cannot  make  any  objection,  as  you 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  expediency  of  the  pro- 
mised indulgence  to  the  Rannee.  ;f  What  you  have 
engaged  for,  I  will  certainly  ratify ;  but,  as  to  per- 
mitting the  Rannee  to  hold  the  pergunnah  of  Hur* 
lak,  or  any  other,  without  beii^  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Zemindar,  or  any  lands  whatever,  or 
indeed  making  any  conditioti  with  hei^for  a  provirion, 
I  will  never  consent  to  it."  *  It  was  &[ially  arranged^ 
that  the  Rannee  should  give  up  the  fort,  with  all  the 
treasure  and  effects  contained  in  it,  on  the  express 
condition,  along  with  terms  of  safety,  that  the  per*^ 
sons  of  herself  and  of  the  other  females  of  her  faunily 
should  be  safe  from  the  dishonour  of  search.  The 
idea,  however,  which  was  suggested  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  "  that  she  would,  contrive  to  defraud 
the  captors  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  booty,  by 
being  suffered  to  retire  without  examination,"  dif- 
ftised  itself  but  too  perfectly  among  the  soldiery; 

>  It  is  remarkable)  that  of  the  inferences  which  are  drawn  from  thii 
letter,  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Third  Article  of  Chaige,  no  notice  what- 
soever is  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings,  in  his  Answer  to  that  Charge,  or  indeed 
of  any  thing  relative  to  the  surrender  of.  Bidgegufj  and  the  iaie  of  tb« 
prize  money. 
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BOOK  V.  and  when  the  Princesses^  with  their  reLatiTes  and 
^^^^'  ^'  attendants,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  women^ 
1761.  besides  children,  withdrew  from  the  castle,  the  ca« 
jntuli^tion  was  shamefully  violated ;  they  were  [Pon- 
dered of  their  eflSscts ;  and  their  persons  otherwise 
rudely  and  disgracefully  treated  by  the  licentious  peo- 
pie  and  followers  ofthe  camp^  One  is  delighted,  for 
the  honour  of  distinguished  gallantry,  tliat  in  no  part 
of  this  opprobrious  business  the  commanding  officer 
had  any  share.  He  leaned  to  generosity,  and  the 
,  protection  of  the  Princesses,  from  the  b^;i]ining. 
His  utmost  endeavours  were  excarted  to  restrain  the 
outrages  of  the  camp ;  and  he  r^reaented  them  with 
feeling,  to  Mr.  Hastings,  who  expressed  his  *'  great 
concern ;"  hoped  the  offenders  would  be  disoovoed, 
obliged  to  maJce  restitution  an^  punished ;  and  direct- 
ed that  recompense  should  be  made  to  the  sufferer, 
^  by  a  scrupulous  attention  to  enforce  the  perform- 
ance of  the  remaining  stipulations  in  her  favour."  ^ 

The  whole  of  the  treasure  found  in  the  castle,  of 
which  the  greater  part  did  probably  bdong  to  the 
Rannee,  and  not  to  the  Rigdi,  amounted  to  23,87,813 
current  rupees.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  trea- 
sure which  the  exiled  Prince  appears  to  have  had  in 
hand,  not  only  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  his 
government,  but  also  to  advance  regularly  the  Com- 
pany's tribute,  was  so  far  from  answering  to  the 
hyperbolical  conceptions  or  representations  of  the 
Governor-General,  that  it  exceeded  not  the  provision 
which  a  prudent  prince  would  have  thought  it  always 
necessary  to  possess. 

The  army  proceeded  upon  the  obvious  import  of 
the  words  of  the  Governor-General  in  the  letter  in 
which   he  seemed  to  desire,  that  they  should  not 

1  See  his  Lotter,  Tenth  Report|  Select  Committeei  Appendizi  No.  5. 
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aUow  the  fi^male  rdations^  of  the  R^jah  to  leaye  the  book  V. 
fert,  without  the  examinatioii  of  their  persons.   They  ^°^^'^v 
^epncluded,  thart  the  whde  of  the  booty  was  **  tfa^    178L  ' 
reward  to  which  they  were  s<^  well  entitled/'  and 
divided  it  among  themselves.^     Among  the  practical 
condiufiiras  deducible  from  his.  letter,  it  aj^pears  that 
liaA,  at  least,  the  Governor-General  did  not  wish  to 
receive  its  effect.     He  endeavoured  to  retract  the 
penniasion  which  the  army  had  inferred;  and,  by 
explaining  away  the  terms  whidi  he  had  used,  to  re- 
cover the  spoil  ior  his  exigencies  in  the  government. 
The  soldiers,  however,  both  officers  and  men,  refused 
to  surrender  what  they  had,  upon  the  faith  of  the 
Governor-General,  appropriated.     Failing  in  this  at^ 
tempt,  he  endeavDure4v  to  prevail  upon  the  army,  in 
the  way  of  loan,  to  aid  the  Company  with  the  monejy 
in  its  ui^nt  distress.    Even  to  this  solicitation  they 
remained  obdurate*  '  When  M^or  Fairfax,  in  his 
examipation  before  the   Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  a^ed,  *^  whether  the  officers 
assigned  any  reason  for  refusing  to  obey  the  requi- 
sition of  Mr.  Hastings?  he  said,  he  heard  it  was, 
because  the  RohiUa  prize-money  had  never   been 
paid."  ^     Mr.  Hasjings  was,  therefore,  not  only  frus- 


^  In  a  letter  to  die  iconnnandiog  officer^  without  date,  but  supposed: 
by  the  Select  Comrnittee  to  have  been  written  early  in  November  (vide 
Tenth  Report,  App.  No.  3)  the  Govemor-Generars  words  were  still  more 
precise,  with  regard  to  the  booty.  '<  If  she  (the  Beguib)  oonplies,  as  I 
expect  she  will,  it  will  be  your  part  to  secure  the  fort,  aud  the  property 
it  cootains,  for  the  benefit  of  yourself  and  detachment." 

3  Second  Report,  ut  supra,  Appehdix,  No.  15.  **  Being  asked,  whe- 
ther this  was  the  sole  ttnson  ?  he  said,  it  was.  Being  asked,  whether 
he  did  not  hear  it  alleged,  that  a  promise  was  claimed  by  the  officers 
from  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  prize-money,  in  the  Rohilla  war,  when 
taken,  should  be  the  property  of  the  captors }  he  said.  He  never  heard 
of  a  promise  previous  to  the  capture ;  but  he  has  heard  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, after  the  prize-money  was  divided,  promised,  that  if  they  would 
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BOOK  V.  trated  as  to  every  portion  of  that  pecuniary  relief 

^^^'  ^-  which  he  expected  fiK)m  the  supposed  treasures  of  the 

1781.    Rajah  Cheyte  Sing;  he  added  to  the  burden,  under 

which  the  Company  was  ready  to  sink,  the  expense 

which  was  incurred  by  subduing  the  revolt. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  record 
the  resolutions,  in  which  they  expressed  their  opinioii 
of  the  conduct,  pursued  by  their  principal  servant  in 
India,  towards  the  unfortunate  Rajah  of  Benares : 

*^  That  it  appears  to  this  Court,  that  on  the  death 
of  Suja  Dowlah,  1775,  a  treaty  was  made  with  his 
successor,  by  which  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  with 
its  dependencies,  was  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  the  East 
India  Company: 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  Court,  that  Rajah  Cheyte 
Sing  was  confirmed  by  the  Governor-General  and 
Councfl  of  Bengal,  in  the  management  of  the  said 
zemindary  (subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cind- 
pany)  on  his  paying  a  certain  tribute,  which  was  set- 
tled at  sicca  rupees  82,66,180;  and  that  the  Bengal 
government  pledged  itself  that  the  free  and  uncoo- 
troled  possession  of  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  and  its 
dependencies,  should  be  confirmed  and  guaranteed  to 
the  Rajah  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  subject  to  such  tri- 
bute, and  that  no  other  demand  diould  be  made  upon 
him,  nor  any  kind  of  authority  or  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised within  the  dominions  assigned  him,  so  long  as 
he  adhered  to  the  terms  of  his  engagements : 

^  That  it  appears  to  this  Court  that  the  Governor- 
General  and  Council  did,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1775, 
recommend  to  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing,  to  keep  up  a  body 
of  2000  horse ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  there 
should  be  no  obligation  upon  him  to  do  it  : 

driver  it  up,  government  would  distribute  it,  io  the  manner  thej  sbouid 
think  most  proper/' 
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*'  That  it  appears  to  this  Court,  that  Riyah  Cheyte  BOOK  v. 
Sing  performed  his  engagements  with  the  Company,  ^°^^'  ^' 
in  the  r^^ular  payment  of  his  tribute  of  sicca  rupees    1731, 
S2»66,180: 

**  That  it  appears  to  this  Court,  that  the  conduct' 
of  the  Governor-General  towards  the  Rajah,  while  he 
was  at  Benares,  was  improper ;  and  that  the  impri« 
sonment  of  his  person,  thereby  disgracing  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  and  others,  was  unwarrantable, 
and  highly  impolitic,  and  may  tend  to  weaken  the 
confidence  which  the  native  princes  of  India  ought 
to  have  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  Com- 
paafiy's  government/' 

That  the  conception,  thus  expressed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors,  of  the  several  facts  which  constituted 
the  great  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  correct,  the 
considerations  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  appear 
to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute.  The  sensit^ty 
which,  in  his  answer,  Mr.  Hastings  shows  to  the 
inferences  which  they  present,  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '^  I  must  crave  leave  to  say,  that  the 
terms,  improper,  unwarrantable,  and  highly  impo- 
litic, are  much  too  gentle,  as  deductions  from  such 
premises.**  History,  if  concealment  were  not  one  of 
the  acts  by  which  truth  b  betrayed,  would^  out  of 
tenderness  to  Mr.  Hastings,  suppress  the  material 
part  of  that  which  follows,  and  which  he  gave  in  his 
defence : 

**  I  deny,  that  the  Bengal  government  pledged 
itself,  that  the  fi'ee  and  uncontroled  possession  of  the 
zemindary  of  Benares,  and  its  dependencies,  should 
be  confirmed  and  guaranteed  to  the  Rajah  and  his 
heirs  for  ever : 

M  I  deny,  that  the  Bengal  government  pledged  it- 
self that  no  other  demand  should  be  made  upon  him, 
fiOT  any  kind  of  authority  or  jurisdiction^  within  the 
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BOOK  V^  d^tninion^  assigned  him,  6o  long  as  be  adheted  fo  the 
Chif,  7.^  j^j^j  ^f  Yd»  engagement  t    . 

1781.  **  I  deny,  that  I  ever  requiiied  him  to  keep  op  a 
body  of  2000  horse,  contrary  to  the  dedaratiGli  made 
to  him  by  the  Oovemoi*-Ceneral  and  Council,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  1775,  that  there  should  be  do  obligation 
to  him  to  do  it : 

**  My  demand  (that  is,  the  demand  of  the  Board) 
was  not  that  he  should  maintain  any  specific  number 
of  horse,  but  that  the  number  which  he  did  maintain 
should  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  general 
state: 

**  I  deny,  that  Rajah  Cheyte  Sing  was  bound  by 
to  other  engagements  to  the  Company,  than  for  the 
payment  of  his  tribute  of  sicca  rupees  23,66,180: 

^  He  was  bound  by  the  engagements  of  feal^^ 
and  absohite  obedience  to  every  order  of  the  govern^ 
ment  which  he  served. 

*^  I  deny,  that  the  Rajah  Cheyte  Sfaig  was  a  native 
Prince  of  India."  * 

^  On  equal  grounds  might  the  denial  have  been  set  op,  that  the  Com- 
pany held  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  India.  They  were  not  only  the  sab- 
jects  of  Shah  Aulum,  but  the  subjeets  of  the  Nabob  of  B^ngM;  and, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hastings  "  bound  by  the  eogagementft 
of  fealty,  and  absolute  obedience  to  every  order  of  the  government  which 
they  served."  Hear  what  the  Governor- Genera!  and  Council  themselTes 
declare  respecting  their  aabordiiiate  relation  to  that  Nabob,  in  theit 
secret  letter  (Second  Report,  ut  supra,  p.  S9),  3d  At^nst,  1775.  "  In 
the  treaties  entered  into  with  the  late  Vizir,  in  the  years  1765, 1770,  the 
Company's  representatives  acted,  as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  Nabob 
Najum  nl  Dowlafa,  and  his  successor  Syef  ul  Dowlah.''  Uwlin^'a  plm 
of  defence  was  this :  To  avail  himself  of  the  iadefiniteness  and  unoer^ 
tainty  which  surrounded  every  right,  and  every  condition  in  India ;  and 
out  of  that  to  manufacture  to  biinself  a  right  of  unbounded  despodfiii. 
There  is  one  remark,  however,  (o  which  he  is,  in  jaatioe,  entitled ;  that 
this  indefiniteness,  and  the  latitude  of  authority,  the  exercise  of  which 
was*  in  the  practice  of  the  country,  never  bounded  by  any  thing  bat 
power,  constituted  a  snare  into  which  it  was  very  difficult  not  to  fall.  It 
is  also  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  thing  to  act  under  the  casual  and 
imperfect  information  of  the  moment  of  action,  agitated  by  tlie  passions 
which  the  circumstances  themselves  produce;  and  a  very  diflferent  tbiiig 
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Mr.  Htstings  8ays|^  <'  I  forbear  to  detail  the  proofi  BOOK  V. 
of  these  denials ;"  and  as  the  pleas  involved  in  thran  ^''^^^' 
coincide  with  those  allegations  of  his  which  have  been    i7ai^ 
examined  above,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  what 
has  there  been  adduced.^     The  Court  of  Directors» 
notwithstanding  their  condemnation  of  the  treatment 
which  the  Rajah  had  received^  and  notwithstanding   * 
the  manner  in  which,  by  a  train  of  unhai^y  circumr 
stances  the  trial  of    arms  was  forced   upon  him* 
thought  proper  to  declare,  that  his  dsthrcmement  and 
proscription  were  justified  by  the  war.^ 

It  was  shortly  after  his  retreat  to  Chunar^  that 
the  Govemcnr-General  received  from  Colonel  Muir 
the  intelligenoe,  that  Mahdajee  Scindia  had  offered 
terms  of  peace.  This*  was  an  event,  calculated  to 
atfbrd  him  peculiar  satisfaction.  One  of  the  osten*- 
aible  bisects  of  his  journey  was,  to  confer  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  who  was  expected  to 
meet  him  at  Benares  ;  and,  through  the  influence  of 


to  sit  in  jadgment  upon  those  acts,  at  a  futare  period,  when  all  the  evi« 
4leace  is  fully  before  us,  tUuetrated  by  tbe  eTeats  which  foHowecl,  and 
wbea  we  are  entirely  free  from  the  disturbance  of  the  passions  which  the 
scenes  themselves  excite.  It  is  the  business  of  history,  to  exhibit  ac- 
tions as  they  really  are;  but  the  candid  and  j«ist  will  make  all  theal- 
Ibvance  for  the  iw:ton^  of  whiqh  the  case  will  admit.  Whh  regard  to 
Mr.  Ilastiog^s,  it  ought  to  be  allowed^  that  the  difficulties  under  which 
Le  acted  were  very  great ;  and  might  be  expected  to  betray  any  but  a 
¥ery  extraordinary  man  into  expedients  fbr  relief  wfaidi  would  not  ai- 
Yfmj^  ^ar  examination.  Mr.  Hastinj^  deserves  no  hypocritical  teg|- 
decness  with  regard  to  the  instances  in  which  he  violated  the  rules  of 
justice  or  of  policy ;  but  he  deserves  credit,  in  considerable,  and  perhaps 
« large  degree,  lor  having,  in  his  situation,  violated  them  so  rarely. 

1  Vkle  aupra,  jp.  S30— 40. 

'2  llie  official  documents  lelative  to  this  passage  of  the  history  of 
India  are  found,  in  a  most  voluminous  state,  in  those  parts  of  the  Mi« 
nuces  of  Evidence  on  Mr.  Hastings's  Trial,  vhich  relate  to  the  Benares 
Chax;ge;  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  (1781)  and  its  Appendix;  in  the  Third  of  the  Articles  of 
Charge,  and  Answer  to  it,  with  the  Papers  called  for  by  the  House  of 
ComBttODS  to  elocid^te  that  part  of  the  agcusfition. 


S58  Double  Ntgptiaiian 

BOOK  V.  the  government  of  that  country,  to  accderate  the 
^^^^'  ^'  conclusion  of  a  peace.  That  Minister,  however,  died 
1781.  before  the  arrival  of  Hastings ;  and  the  loss  of  his 
intervention  rendered  the  pacific  intentions  of  Sdndia 
more  peculiarly  gratifying.  So  far  back  as  February, 
1779,  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  had  recommended 
the  mediation  of  Scindia,  as  that  which  alone  was 
likely  to  render  any  service.  The  Colonel  imme- 
diately received  his  instructions,  for  a  treaty,  on  the 
terms  either  of  mutual  alliance,  or  of  neutrality;  and 
either  including  the  Pe^wa,  or  with  Scindia  indi* 
vidually.  If  it  included  the  Peshwa,  the  Colond  was 
authorised,  to  cede  every  acquisition,  made  during  the 
war,  except  the  territory  of  Futteh  Sing  Guicowar, 
Lahar,  and  the  fortress  of  GuaUor ;  and  to  renounce 
(but  without  the  surrender  of  his  person)  the  support 
of  Ragonaut  Row.  He  was  instructed  to  retain 
Bassein,  if  it  weare^possiUe,  even  with  the  surrender, 
in  its  stead,  of  all  the  territory  (Salsdte  with  its  ad<- 

'  jacent  islands  and  the  moiety  of  Baroach  excepted,) 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Colonel  Upton ;  but  not  to 

.  allow  Bassein  itself  to  be  any  obstruction  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

When  the  separate  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Scii)dia,  who  undertook  to  mediate  with  the  Mah- 
ratta  powers,  the  Governor-General  who  had  not  yet 
departed  from  Benares,  sent  Mr,  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Chapman  ;  the  former  to  the  court  of  Scindia,  widi 
full  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Poonah  government ;  the  latter  to  the  court  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar,  to  perform  what  was  in  his  power 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  event. 

Tiie  business  was  not  very  speedily,  nor  very  easily 
concluded.  The  Poonah  ministers,  solicited  for  peace 
by  the  three  English  Presidencies  at  once,  though 
they  were  somewhat  shaken  in  their  ojqiioaition  by 


with  ihe  Poonah  Government.  90% 

the  ddection  of  Scmdia  from  the  war»  by  Uie  steadi-  BOOK  v. 
ness  with  which  the  English  sustaioed  themselves     "^^'  ' 


^;ainst  Hyder»  bj  the  facility  with  which  they  had  n^S. 
subdued  the  Rajah  of  Beuares,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  they  carried  the  war  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Poonahi  were  yet  encouraged  by  the  pressure  which 
the  English  sustained^  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the 
eagemess.which  they  manifested  for  peace. 

Colonel  Gk)ddard,  not  yet  informed  of  the  steps 
which  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  urging 
the  business  of  peace  with  the  Poonah  ministenip 
deemed  it  necessary,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  for 
treating  and  concluding,  with  which  he  was  invested, 
to  conunence  a  formal  negotiation.  And  he  gave  the 
requisite  commission  to  Mr.  Watherstone,  who  ar- 
rived at  Poonah  on  the  14th  of  January,  178S. 

The  cunning  of  the  Poonah  Ministers  taught  them 
the  advantage  of  negotiating  with  two  ambassadors, 
acting  under  separate  commissions ;  who,  by  the  de* 
sire  of  attaining  the  object  for  which  they  were  sent, 
might  be  expected  to  bid  against  one  another,  and 
give  to  the  Mahrattas  the  benefit  of  an  auction  in 
adjusting  the  terms  of  peace.  They  pretended  there- 
fore, to  be  puzzled  mith  two  sets  of  powers ;  though 
they  laboured  to  retain  Col.  Watherstone,  after  he  was 
recalled.  They  put  on  the  forms  of  distance ;  and 
stood  upon  elevated  terms.  Scindia,  too,  who  meant 
to  sell  his  services  to  the  English  veiy  dear,  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  commission  sent  to  solicit  the  inter- 
ference of  the  government  of  Berar.  The  extensive 
aacrificesy  however,  which  the  English  consented  to 
make,  the  unsteadfast  basis  on  which  the  power  of 
the  leaders  at  Poonah  was  placed,  and  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  country,  from  the  long  continuance  of  its 
internal  struggles,  as  well  as  the  drain  produced  by 
the  English  war,  triumphed  over  all  difficulties;  a 


$S^  Treaty  coueluded 

BOOK  V.  cesMtion  of  hostilities  was  effected  early  in  Mardi ; 

^°^^'  ^'  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  17th  of  May. 

1 782.        Not  only  the  other  territories  which  the  KngliA 

had  acquired  during  the  war,  but  Bassein  itself  the 

city  also  of  Ahmedabad,  and  all  the  country  in  Gu* 

cerat  whidi  had  been  gained  for  Futty  Sing,   were 

given  up ;  and  the  two  brothers,  the  Guicowars,  wef« 

placed  in  the  same  si<)uation>  both  with  respect  to  one 

another,  and  with  respect  to  the  Beshwa,  as  they 

stood  in  previous  to  the  war*     Even  of  the  territory 

whidi  had  been  confirmed  to  the   English  by  the 

treaty  of  Colonel  Upton,  they  agreed  to  surrender 

tlieir  pretensions  to  a  part  (yieldhig  annually  three 

iaos  of  rupees)  which  had  not  yet  come  into  their 

'  possession* when  the  war  was  renewed .     And  all  thrir 

rights  m  the  city  and  territory  of  Baroach,  valued  at 
800,000/.  a  year,  were  resigned,  by  a  separate  agree- 
ment, to  Scindia  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  To  Scindia 
'  was  also  given  up,  by  the  liberty  of  seizing  it,  the  ter* 
ritory,  including  the  fort  of  Gualior,  of  the  Rana  of 
Gk)hud ;  whd  had  joined4he  English,  but,  as  usual  in 
India  with  the  petty  princes,  who  choose  their  side 
from  the  hope  of  protection  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
dread  of  plunder  on  the  other,  had  been  neither  very 
able  nor  very  wilIing,.to  lend  great  assistaQce.  Hav* 
ing  given  offience  by  his  defect  of  iservice,  and  created 
suspicions  by  his  endeavours  to  effect  a  separate  re- 
conciliation with  Scindia ;  he  was,  in  adjusting  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  Scindia,  left  to  his  fiite* 
The  amity  of  Scindia  was  purdiased,  by  still  further 
fiacrxfices,  which  evince  but  little  foresight.  The  pro- 
ject of  Scindia  for  invading  the  territories  of  the 
Mogul  Emperor,  those  of  Nujeef  Khan,  and  those  of 
other  chiefs  in  the  province  of  Delhi  and  the  adjoin* 
ing  regions,  was  known  and  avowed:  And  it  was, 
intentionally,  provided,  that  no  obstniction,  by  the 
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treaty  with  the  Englu^,  should  be  offered  to  the  exe-  boor  v. 
cution  of  those  designs.^  ^°^^'  ^' . 

All  that  was  stipulated  in  behalf  of  Ragonaut  Row  1792. 
was  a  period  of  four  monthB,  ia  which  he  might 
choose  a  place  for  his  residence.  After  that  period 
the  Eiiglish  agreed  to  afford  him  neither  pecuniary 
nor  any  other  support.  The  Peshwa  engaged,  on  the 
dangerous  condition  of  his  residing  within  the  do- 
minions of  Scindia,  where  he  was  promised  security, 
to  allow  him  a  pension  of  25,000  rupees  per  month. 

An  article  was  inserted  respecting  Hyder  Ali,  to 
which  we  have  scarcely  information  to  enable  us  to 
attach  any  definite  ideas.  The  Mahrattas  engaged, 
that  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  he  should  be  compelled  to  relinquish  to  the 
English,  and  their  allies,  all  the  places  which  he  had 
taken  from  them  during  the  war :  But  neither  did 
the  Mahrattas  perform,  nor  did  the  English  call  upon 
them  to  perform,  any  one  act  tc^ward  the  fulfilment  of 
this  condition.  The  English  on  their  part,  engaged 
that  they  would  never  make  war  upon  Hyder  till  he 
made  war  upon  them ;  an  engagement  to  which  they 


/' 


^ 


?\ 


/ 


»  The  letter  of  instructions  of  the  Governor-General  to  Col.  Moir 
«aysy  *'  We  are  under  no  engagements  to  protect  the  present  dominions 
of  the  King,  or  those  of  Nudjiff  Khan,  and  the  Rajah  ofJaynagur;  and 
if  peace  is  settled  betwixt  Mudajee  Scindia  arid  us,  I  do  not  desire  that 
he  should  be  restrained  in  carrying  into  execution  any  plans  which  he 
may  have  formed  against  them ;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  necessary  '  « 

to  caution  you  against  inserting  any  thing  in  the  treaty,  which  may  ex» 
pressly  mark  either  our  knowledge  of  his  views  or  concurrence  in  them. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  (and  Scindia  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Ifttitttde  implied  in  it)  if  he  is  only  restricted  in  the  treaty  from  making 
encroachments  on  our  own  territory,  and  those  of  our  allies/'  Second 
Report,  ut  supra,  App.  No.  I.  By  the  way,  we  may  here  remark,  how, 
enoRnous  a  difference  exists,  between  the  obligations  of  fealty  which 
Mr.  Ha^ittngs  imposed  upon  himself  (as  representative  of  the  Company) 
towards  bis  undoubted  Sovereign  the  Mogul ;  and  the  obligations  whidi, 
as  tapposed  sovereign  of  Cheyte  Sing,  be  exacted  (on  the  same  ground) 
from  that  -unfortunate  chief.    Vide  supn,  p.  366* 


302  The  Bombay  Government 

BOOK  V.  as  little  expected  that  the  Mahrattas  would  call  upDa 
^"^'''  ^^  them  to  adhere/ 

1782.  Tlie  Mahrattas  also  agreed,  and  to  this  the  ima- 
ginations of  the  English  attached  a  high  importance, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  Portuguese 
establishments,  they  would  permit  no  other  nation, 
except  the  English,  to  open  with  them  any  firiendly 
intercourse,  or  to  erect  a  factory  within  their  do- 
minions. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay  arraigned  as  inadequate,  nay 
humiUating ;  and  declared,  that  had  the  n^otiation 
been  left  to  them  and  to  God4ard,  who  best  knew 


1  In  the  tvrentieth  article  of  charge,  we  have  Mr.  BurWs  Tiew  of  the 
ease.  He  says,  that  Mr.  Hastings  did  wish  to  engage  ^tb  ^  ^^ 
rattas  iu  a  plan  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Mysore  ;  that  is  order 
to  carry  this  point,  he  exposed  the  negotiation  to  many  difficulties  aiid 
delays,  that  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  bound  by  an  engagement  with 
Hyder  to  make  no  peace  with  die  English  in  which  he  was  not  indnded, 
pleadefi  this  sacred  obligation ;  but  Hastings  undertook  to  instroa  ena 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  arts  of  crooked  faith  by  showing  how  they  might 
adhere  to  tlie  furms  of  their  eni^agenient,  while  they  violated  the  sub- 
stance; and  what  is  most  heinous  of  ail,  that  Hastings,  havingeffiBctedlhi 
assent  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the[article  which  is  inserted  in  the  fireatj,  and 
led  by  his  desire  of  conquest,  opposed  obstructions  to  the  conclasioo 
of  a  peace  with  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder  Ali ;  that  it  was  for  this 
reason  he  endeavoured  to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St 
George,  by  withholding  his  authority  from  the  negotiation ;  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  experience  of  the  total  absence  of  any  iuteodoa 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  engage  with  him  in  his  schemes  upon 
Mysore,  and  till  he  was  assured  of  the  fact  by  his  agent  at  theoooitof 
'Scindia,  that  bis  late  and  reluctant  assent  to  the  negotiation  was  ob- 
tained ;  and  that,  after  the  pe^ice  was  concluded^  and  ratified  by  tht 
Supreme  Council,  from  which  he  was  absent,  and  of  which  by  retsonof 
his  absence,  he  formed  not  a  part,  he  endeavoured  to  break  it,  or  at 
least  exposed  it  wantonly  to  the  greatest  danger  of  being  broken,  by  in- 
sisting that  its  formal  conclusion  and  ratification  should  be  of  noosef* 
feQt,  and  that  it  should  be  opened  again  for  the  purpose  of  inseittogtbe 
useless,  if  not  mischievous,  formality  of  an  article,  admitting  as  a  paity 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  These  imputations  receive  all  the  confirmatioB 
conveyed  by  an  answer,  which,  passing  them  over  in  silence,  appears  » 
admit  them. 


obfects  to  the  Terms  of  the  Treaty.  *         S09 

the  state  of  the  Mahratta  government,  and  with  what  BOOK  v, 
focility  it  might  have  been  induced  to  lower  its  tmn^^ 
a  far  more  &vourable  treaty  might  have  certainly    17S2« 
been  obtained. 


$g4  Burdetu  9uttmaed 


CHAP.  VIIL 

Burdens  sustained  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude — His 
Complaints — Hoxo  received  by  the  English — 
Mr.  Br  is  tow  removed  from  Oude — Agreement 
between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nabob — TTie 
Begums  despoiled — Whether  the  Begums  incited 
Insurrection — Jlleged  Oppressions  of  Colonel 
Hannay — The  head  Eunuchs  of  the  Begums  tor- 
tured— A  Present  of  ten  Lads  given  to  Mr. 
Hastings  by  the  Nabob — Governor-General  ac- 
cuses Middleton,  and  replaces  Bristow — Treat- 
ment received  by  Fyzoolla  Khan — Decision  by 
the  Court  of  Directors^  relative  to  the  Begums 
— Set  at  nought  by  Mr.  Hastings — Governor- 
Generates  new  Accusations  against  Mr.  Bristow 
— Governor- GeneraFs  Plan  to  remove  the  Re- 
sidency from  Oude-^^overnor-General  repeats 
his  Visit  to  Oude — Resigns  the  Government — 
Financial  Results  of  his  Administration — Inci- 
dents at  Madras. 

BOOK  V.  The  next  of  the  great  transactions  to  which  the 
^*^^'^'  presence  of  the  Governor-General,  in  the  upper  prt>- 
1781.  ^nces,  gave  immediate  existence,  was  the  memorable 
arrangement  which  he  formed  with  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  In  his  payments  to  the  Company,  that  Na- 
bob had  fallen  deeply  in  arrear ;  an^  the  extreme  pe- 
cuniary distress  endured  by  the  Company,^  rendered 

1  £veQ  the  pay  of  the  troops  was,  every  where,  four  and  five  oMmths 
ill  arrear. 


by  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  86fi 

it  necessarf  to^detise  the  most  eflfcotral  means  foraooK  V; 
obtaining  what  he  owed.     His  country,  howerer;  ^^*''* 


had,  bj  nrisgovemment,  fallen  into  the  greatest  dis«  178I4 
order :  The  Zemindars  were  almost  everT-  where  in 
a  state  of  disobedience;  the  country  was  impover^ 
ifdied ;  and  the  diposition  of  the  people,  either  desert^ 
ing  it  or  j^ing  with  want,  threatened  the  evils,  or 
promised  the  blessings,  of  a  general  revolt/  Before 
the  connexion  between  the  English  and  Oude,  its 
revenue,  had  exceeded  three  millions  steiiing,  and 
WIC5  levied  without  being  accused  of  deteriorating 
the  country.  In  the  year  17799  it  did  not  exceed 
one  half  of  that  sum,  and  in  the  subsequent  years  feD 
far  below  it,^  while  the  rate  of  taxation  was  increased, 
AtiA  the  country  exhilrited  every  mark  of  oppressive 
exaction. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fyzabad,  formed  with  the  late 
Nabob,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Rohilla  war,  it  was 
agreed^  that  a  regular  brigade  of  the  Company^s  troops 
should^  at  the  expense  of  the  Nabob,  be  kept  within 
the  domitiions  of  Oude.^  Even  this  burden  was  op-» 
tiona],  not  compulsory;  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
gave  their  sanction  to  the  measure,  **  provided  it  was 
done  with  the  free  consent  of  the  Subah,  and  by  na 
means  without  it.**  * 

To  the  first  was  added,  in  the  year  1777,  a  second, 
called  the  temporary  Inigade,  because  the  express 
condition  of  it  was,  that  th^  expense  should  be 
charged  on  the  Nabob  "  for  so  long  a  time  only  aa 

1  The  Minute  in  which  the  GoYemor-General  introduced  the  subject 
of  his  journey  to  the  upper  provinces,  begins  in  these  words  j  "  The 
province  of  Oude  .having  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  disorder*  and  con* 
futiony  its  recourcefl  being  in  an  extraordinary  degree  diminished,  and  the 
Nabob  Asoph  ul  Dowla,*'  &c.  Tenth  Report  of  the  Select  Committer 
in  1781,  App.  No.  3. 

I  Letter  of  Directors  to  the  Govenior^General  and  Coiwcil,  dated 
15th  December,  1775. 
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366  Complaintt  of  the  Nabob,  r  * 

BOOK  v.he  fllumld  reqnife  the  corps  for  huk^Krvioe.*'    The 
^"^^^  ^  Court  of  Dbectors  were  still  more  aniriens,  in  this 
1781.    case  thm  in  the  former  to  determioe,  that  the  bur- 
then should  not  be  fastened  upon  the  Nabob,  contrary, 
to  his  will :  **  If  you  intend"  (say  they,  addre8siii|' 
the  GoTemor-General  and  Council)  *'  to  exert  your 
influence,  first,  to  induce  the  Vizir  to  ^aequiesoe  in 
your  proposal ;  and  afterwards  to  cc^npel  him  to  kec^ 
the  troops  in  his  pay 'during  your  pleasure,  your  in- 
..   tents  are  unjust,  and  a  correspondent  conduct  would 
reflect  great^shonour  on  the  Company/' 

Even  the  temporary  brigade  did  not  put  a  limit  to 
the  expense  f5r  English  soldiers  whom  the  Nabob 
was  drawn  to  maintain.  I^verai  detached  corps,  in 
tl|e  Company's  service,  vere  also,  placed  in  his  pay ; 
and  a  great  part  of  his  own  native  troops  were  put 
under  the  command  of  British  officers. 

In  the  year  1779,  the  expense  of  the  temporary 
brigade,  and  that  of  the  country  troops  under  Briti^ 
officers,  increased,  the  one  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  eighty,  the  other  of  more  than  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  above  the  estimate.  These  partiott- 
lafs,  however,  constituted  only  the  military  part  of 
his  English  Expense,  The  civil  expense  resulted 
from  an  establishment  under  the  resident,  whidi 
without  any  authority  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
or  any  record  in  the  books  dl^the  Council,  had  gra- 
dually and  secretly  swelled  to  a  great  amount ;  and 
was  encreased,  by  another  establishment  for  another 
agent  of  the  Company,  and  by  pensions,  allow- 
ances, and  large  occasional  gifts,  to  various  persons  in 
the  Company*s  service.  >; . 

In  that  year,  viz.  17799  the  Nabob  complained  that 
the  pressure  was  more  than  he  was  able  to  eUdure. 
^  During  three  years  past,**  said  he,  *^  the  expa|pe 
occasioned  by  the  troops  in  brigade,  and  othars-^gcmH 
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manded  by  European  officers,  has  much  distressed  book  v. 
the  support  of  my  household;  insomuch,  that  the  ^^^-^^ 
allowances  made  to  the  sei^aglio  and  children  of  the  1781; 
deceased  Nabob  have  bien  reducAl  to  one  fourth  of 
what  it  had  been,  upon  which  they  have  subsisted  in 
a  very  distressed  manner  for  two  years  past  The 
attendants,  writers,  and  servants,  &c*  of  my  court, 
have  received  no  pay  for  two  years  past ;  and  there 
IS  at  present  no  part  of  the  country  that  can  be  al- 
lotted to  the  payment  of  my  father's  private  creditors, 
whose  applications  are  daily  pressing  upon  me.  All 
these  difficulties  I  have  for  these  three  years  past 
struggled  through,  and  found  this  consolation  therein, 
that  it  was  complying  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Company,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Council  would  make  enquiry  from  impartial  persons 
into  my  distressed  situation;  but  I  am  now  forced  to 
a  representation.  From  the  great  increase  of  ex- 
pense, the  revenues  were  necessarily  farmed  out  at 
a  high  rate  and  defidences  followed  yearly.  The 
<x>untry  and  cultivation  is  abandoned.  And  this  year, 
in  particular,  from  the  excessive  drought,  deductions 
of  many  lacs  ^  have  b^n  allowed  the  farmers,  who 
are  still  unsatisfied. — I  have  received  but  just  suffi- 
cient to  support  my  absolute  nescessities,  the  reve- 
nues being  deficient,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  lacs  ;^ 
and  for  this  reason,  many  of  the  old  chieftains,  with' 
their  troops,  and  the  useful  s  attendants  of  the  court,- 
were  forced  to  leave  it,  and  there  is  now  only  a  few 
foot  and  horse  fdr  the  collection  of  my  revenues :  and 
jshould  the  Zemindars  be  refractory,  there  is  not  left' 
a  sufficient  number  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.*' 


I  Stated  by  the  resident,  in  hi»  letter,  dated  13th  December,  1779,  t« 
amount  to  twenty -five  Ucs»  950,000/. 
«  150,000/. 
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BOOK  v.In  consequence  of  these  distiiesaing  circumstances, 
^^^'  ^'  the  Nabob  prayed,  that,, the  assignments  for  the  new 
1731.  brigade,  and  the  other  detached  bodies  of  the  Com* 
pany's  troops,  might  not  be  required,  declaring  that 
these  troops  were  *^  not  only  quite  useless  to  his  go- 
vemlnent,  but,  moreover,  the  cause  of  much  loss»  both 
in  the  revenues  and  customs ;  and  that  the  detached 
bodies  of  troops,  under  their  European  officers, 
brought  nothing  but  confusion  into  the  affairs  of  his 
government,  and  were  entirely  their  own  masters."^ 

This  representation  which  events*  proved  to  be 
hardly  an  exaggeration,  and  the  prayer  by  which  it 
was  followed,  the  Governor-General  received^  with 
tokens  of  the  highest  indignation  and  resentment. 
*^  These  demands,"  he  said,  ^*  the  tone  in  which  they 
are  asserted,  and  the  season  in  which  they  are  made^ 
are  all  equally  alarming."  In  the  letter  which  was 
dispatched  in  his  words  to  the  resident,  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Nabob  petitioned  for  relief  are  de» 
clared  to  be  **  totally  inadmissible.— He  stands 
engaged,"  it  is  added,  **  to  our  government,  to 
maintain  the  English  armies  which,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, have  been  formed  for  the  protection  of  his  do- 
minions ;  and  it  is  our  part,  not  his,  to  judge  and  to 
determine,  in  what  manner,  and  at  what  time,  these 
shall  be  reduced  or  withdrawn,"  In  his  minute,  in 
consultation,  upon  the  subject,  he  says,  that,  by  the 
treaty  made  with  Asoph  ul  Dowla,  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  ^^  he  became,  eventually,  and  neceesarily, 
a  vassal  of  the  Company."  He  i^rmed  that  ^'  the 
disorders  of  his  state,  and  the  dissipation  of  his 
revenues,  were  the  effects  of  his  own,  conduct,  which 
had  failed,  not  so  much  from  the  casual  effects  of  in« 
capacity,  as  from  the  detestable  choice  which  he  has 

* 

i  Tenth  Repoir^  at  supra,  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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iiiade  of  the  ministers  of  his  power,  and  the  partici-  book  v. 
pators  of  his  t onfidenoe-'' '    As^  to  the  Nabob  him-  ^"^'^-  ^ 
self  he  declared,  **  Your  engagements  with  the  Gdm-    178I. 
pany  are  of  such  a  natlire  as  to  oblige  me  te^  require 
and  insist  od  ]rour  granting  tuncatos  for  the  full 
amount  of  their  demands  upon  you  for  the  cutrent 
year,  and  on  your  reserving  funds  sufficient  to  answer 
them,  even  should  the  deficiency  of  your  revenues 
compel  you  to  leave  your  own  troops  unprovided  for, 
or  to  /lisband  a  part  o£  them  to  enable  you  to  ef- 
fectit."' 

The  .di6kulties,  under  which  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral was  placed,  were  severe  and  distressing.  It  is 
true,  that  the  protection -of  the  Nabob's  dominions 
rested  solely  upoii  the  British  troops,  and  that  with- 
out loss  of  time  they  would  have  been  oy«r-run  by 
the  Mahrattas,  had  these  troops  been  withdrawn ;  it 
is  true,  that  the  debt  due  to  the  Company  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  lost ;  that  a  dangerous  people 
would  have  been  placed  upon  thie  Company's  frontier; 
that  the  Company's  finances,  aflways  in  distress,  and 
then  suffering  intensely  by  war,  could  not  maintain 
the  same  number  of  troops,  if  their  pay  w^  stopped 
by  the  Vizir.  And  the  la>v  of  self-preservation  su- 
persedes that  of  jusltice.  On  the  other  hfind,  from 
the  documents  adduced,  it  is  eVident,  that  the-Eng* 
lish  had  no  right  tp  comp^  the  Nabob,  if  npt  agree-^ 


>  The  words  which  follow  sofliciently  indimte  the  »pectes  of  com* 
panioBS  wbidi  he  meant  ?  ^  I'  fdrbear  to  expatiate  fiiither  00  his  cha« 
racier;  it  is  sufficient  that.  I  aio  understood  by  the  Members  of  the 
Board,  who  must  know  the  truth  of  my  allusions/'  ■  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
friend  of  HastingSi  and  bis  fierce  defender  on  his  trial,  speaks  out 
plainly,  and  calls  them,  without  feserve,  the  instrvments  of  an  unnatural 
passion,-  See  ''  Debates  in  the- House  of  Lords,  on  the  Eyidence  de- 
livered at  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings/'  &c. ;  a  quarto  volume  got  up 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  distributed  to  his  friends^  but  never  published. 

>  Tenth  Report,  u%  supr8|  Appendix^  No.  7. 
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BOOK  V.  able  to  him,  to  maintam  mj  part  of  those  tbdr 
^°^^'  ^:  troops ;  and  the  Govwnor-Gfftteral  was  not  entitled, 
1781.  as  he  did,  to  plead,  at  once,  both  the  hew  of  sdf^pre- 
servation,  and  the  law  of  right.  The  tnrth  also  is, 
that  his  law  of  setf-preservation,  when  exanuDed, 
and  brought  into  conformity  witli  the  £sM:ts,  implies  a 
strong  convenience,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  very 
conyenient  for  the  English  at  that  time,  to  have  a 
large  body  cf  troops  maintained  by  a  different  trea- 
sury from  their  own.  But  it  WUI  hardly  be  main- 
tained, at  any  rate  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastii^s, 
that  in  his  hands  die  British  empire  in  India  must 
have  been  destroyed,  had  it  been  compelled  to  rely 
apon  its  own  resources.  It  was  for  a  gt'es*  conve- 
nience, then,  and  for  nothing  els^,  that  the  EngliA, 
without  any  claim  of  right,  compelled  the  Nabob 
Vb&t  to  maintain  their  troops ;  that  is,  trotted  him  as 
the  vassal  which  Mn  Hastings  described  him,  and 
substantially  seized  and  exercised  die  rigfata  of  so- 
vereign and  master  over  both  him  and  fais  comtiy. 

Another  point  weU  deserves  to  be  considened; 
whether  the  original  brigade  of  the  Company's  traofH 
was  not  a  fo/tce  sufficient  to  pt^tect  the  Nabobi's 
country,  against  all  the  dangets  wi^  idiich  it  was 
threatened*  If  the  English,  who  included  in  Aeir 
own  line  of  defence  the  boundaries  of  Oude,  did  not 
provide  their  due  propoition^  but  impose  the  whole 
upon  the  Nabob,  they  defended  themselves  at  his  ex- 
pense; they  ddivered  themselves  from  a  burthen, 
which  was  their  own,  and,  by  oonfielliBg  the  Nabob 
to  bear  it,  violated  the  iaV^  of  justfce. 

It  is  also  a  question,  whether  the  troops,  quartered 
upon  him  in  addition  to  that  brigade,  as  tfaejr  were 
kept  in  idleness  in  his  dominions,  were  not,  with  all 
their  expensot  of  little  use  either  to  lum  or  the  Com- 
pany.   As  they  were  not  employed  agamst  thsi  «Der 
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Hues  cfike  Company,  tbey  could  be  Qf  little  u^  in  BOOK,  v. 
rqp^ng  then?;  ftnd  t*e  oomplaiQt  ojf  the  Vizir  that  ^^^'^' 
Uiey  wd  their  otficers  acted  as  t)ie  masters  in  his    .nai. 
cottntiy»  and  a9  a  tource  both  of  expence  and  of  dis- 
order, is  confirm^  by  Mr.  Francis,  who,  in  Council^ 
pronounced  it  '^  notorioup,  that  the  EngUsh  army  had 
devoured  his  revenues,  and  his  country,  under  colour 
.of  ^fending  it."  ^ 

Xhe  tGqvemor-General,  when  pressed  for  argu«* 
m&fkt,  made  the  following  avowal :  That  ambiguities 
had  b^  left  in  the  treaty :  And  that  it  was  the  part 
of  the  strongest  to  afl^  to  these  ambiguities  that 
meaning  which  he  pleased.^  That  this  is  a.  very 
comQion  political  procedure,  ev^y  one  knows.  The 
.transactiqn,  however,  in  its  essence,  is,  it  is  evident, 
only  a  ^arnbh  pl^u^ed  upon  iiyustice  by  fraud.  Ip 
the  ^preaepjt  ca^,  l^d^,  it  happa:ied,  by  a  singu- 
lar chance,  that  aml^giiity  had  not  existence,  and 
the  allegation  of  it  was  false.  ^'  So  long  only  as 
the  Nabob  pleased,**  was  the  ^  express  condition  qf 
the  compact;  ai^d  the  moment  at  whidh  the  Na- 
bob, desired  reli^,  the  most  exact  defijnUion  was 
a[4>lied. 

The  Governor-General  surmised  a  circumstance, 
which  always  seems  to  have, animated  him  to  peculiar 
severity^  that  the  idea  of  the  instability  of  the  ex- 
isting government  was  among  the  causes  which  em- 
boldened the  Nabob  to  complain.    *'  I,  for  my  own 


t  Extract  of  Bengal  ConsuUatioDs,  15th  December,  17T9;  Tenth  Re- 
port, ut  supra,  Appemlix,  No.  T. 

>  His  words  are  these,  ^  As  oo  period  was  stipulated  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  temporary  brigade,  or  of  the  troops  which  are  to  supply 
their  place  in  his  service,  nor  any  mode  prescribed  for  withdrawing  them; 
the  time  aud  mode  of  withdrawing  them  must  be  guided  by  such  roles, 
as  necessity,  and  the  common  interests  of  both  parties,  shall  dictate. 
These,  eidier  he  must  prescribe,  or  ourselves.  If  we  ciuinot  agree 
apon  them,  in  such  a  division,  the  strongest  must  jdeeide/'    Ibid. 
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BOOK  V.  part,**  said  he,  ^*  do  not  attribute^  the  demand  of  the 
^"*'''^'  Nabob  to  any  conviction  impiressed  on  his  mind  by 
1781.  the  necessity  of  his  affairs;  but  to  the  knowledge 
which  his  advisers  have  acquired,  of  the  weakness 
and  divisions  of  our  own  government.  This  is  a 
powerful  motive  with  me,  however  inclined  I  might 
be,  upon  any  other  occasion,  to  yield  to  some  part  of 
his  demands,  to  give  them  an  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional refusal  in  the  present ;  and  even  to  bring  to 
punishment,  if  my  influence  can  produce  that  effect, 
those  incendiaries  who  have  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  the  instruments  of  division  between  us.**^ 
Under  the  enormous  demands  of  the  English,  and 
the  Nabob's  inability  to  meet  them,  the  debt  with 
which  he  stood  charged  in  1780  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  1,400,000/.  The  Supreme  Council  continued 
pressing  their  demands.  The  Nabob,  protesting  that 
he  had  given  up  every  thing,  that  ••  in  the  country  no 
further  resoutres  remained,  and  that  he  was  without 
a  subsistence,*'  continued  sinking  more  deeply  in  ar- 
rear :  Till  the  time  when  the  r^dution  of  Mr. 
Hastings  was  adopted,  to  proceed  to  make  with  him 
a  new  arrangement  upon  the  spot. 

As  a  step  preliminary  to  the  affairs  which  the 
Governor-General  meant  to  transact  with  the  Nabob, 
he  withdrew  the  resident,  Mr.  Bristow.  This  gen- 
tleman had  been  appointed  by  the  party  of  General 
Clavering,  when  they  removed  Middleton,  the  pri- 

1  It  would  be  very  curioas,  if  the  Governor-Qeoerftl  at  the  com- 
menceroent  of  the  year  17B0,  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  ruia  of  the 
Nabob's  finances ;  and  in  eighteen  months  afterwards^  vig.  at  the  tioM 
.  of  his  journey  to  tlie  upper  provinces  was  so  convinced  of  that  niiny  as 
to  make  it  the  principal  ground  of  the  extraordinary  procedure  which  be 
adopted,  and,  allowing  the  inability  to  be  real,  to  remove  the  brigade 
.  and  other  objects  of  complaint. 

^.Extract  of  Bengal  Consultations,  15th  December,  17 7P;  Teoti: 
Report,  ut  supra,  Appendix,  No.  7. 
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vate  agent  of  Mr.  Hastit^s :  The  Governor-General  BOOK  v. 
had  removed  him  soon  after  the  time  when  he  re-        '^'  ^' 
covered  his  superiority  in  the  Council:  The  Court  of    nsi; 
Directors  had  ordered  him  to  be  replaced  as  unjustly 
and  improperly  removed :  Mr.  Hastings,  in  disobe- 
dience of  these  orders,  had  refused  to  replace  bim^ 
till  it  became  a  condition  of  the  compromise  into 
which  he  entered  with  Francis:   And  he  now  re-' 
moved  him  again,  with  a  fresh  violation  of  the  au« 
thority  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  conformity  with 
whose  orders  he  occupied  the  place.     Mr.  Mjddleton 
was  again  appointed,  on  the  reason,  notwithstanding 
the  condemnation  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  again 
avowedf  that  a  person  in  the  Governor-General's  own 
confidence  was  necessary  in  that  situation. 

As  the  Governor-General  intended  to  make  a  very 
short  stay  at  Benares,  and  then  proceed  to  Lucknow, 
the  Nabob  bad  already  left  his  capital,  in  order  to 
pay  him  the  usual  compliment  of  a  meeting,  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  insurrection.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, who  wished  not  for  the  interview  in  a  state  of  hu- 
miliation, or  under,,  the  appearance  of  receiving  pro- 
tection from  his  ally,  endeavoured  by  a  letter  to 
make  him  return  to  his  capital.  But  the  Nabob  was 
eager  to  show  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  fate  of 
the  Governor-General,  or  eager  to  know  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  hastened  with  but  a  few 
of  his  attendants  to  Chunar.  The  English  ruler  was 
at  pains  to  afibrd  him  a  cordial  reception.  And  with 
little  del;^te  or  hesitation  they  made  a  memorable  ar- 
rangement. In  consequence  of  ^^  the  repeated  and 
urgent  representations  of  the  Nabob,  that  he  is  un- 
able to  support  the  expenses  of  the  temporary  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  and  English  officers  with  their  bat- 
talions, as  well  as  other  gentlemen  who  are  now  paid 
by  him,"  (such  are  the  terms  of  the  preamble  to  the 
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BOOK  V.  covenant)  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  Govemor- 
^^^^'  General,  that  from  the  expense  of  the  tempotury  bri- 
llBl.  gade,  and  of  all  other  English  troops,  except  the  single 
brigade  left  with  Suja  ul  Dbwlah,  and  a  rt^ment  of 
sepoys  for  the  resident's  guard ;  and  from  the  expense 
of  all  payments  to  English  gentlemen,  excepting 
those  of  the  resident's  offibe ;  the  Nabob  should  be 
relieved.^  According  to  another  article,  permission 
was  granted  him  to  resume  such  of  the  jaghires 
within  his  territories  as  he  himself  might  choc«e»  with 
only  this  reservation,  that  a  pension  equal  to  flie  net 
rent  should  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  such  of  them  as 
had  the  Company  for  their  guarantee.  An  artide 
tras  also  inserted,  according  to  which  Hhe  Nabob  was 
to  be  allowed,  when  the  suitable  time  shouM  arrive, 
to  strip  Fyzodlla  Khan  of  his  terriftory,  a&owing  him 

only  apension  in  its  stead. 

Such  was  all  that  was  seeii  on  the  face  of  tins 
agreement ;  where  no  advantage  to  the  EngiiBh  ap- 
peared.   The  drcumstanceis,  however,  wlneh  consti- 

>  See  page  $7S,  where  it  appears  that  Hastings,  little  more  tbaa  a 
irear  before^  treated  as  incemdiarie$f  and  tfaraateoed  with  punishiMHt, 
those  advisersy  bj  whose  suggestion  he  deemed  it  proper  to  assmne^ 
that  the  Nabob  implored  the  relief  which  was  now  granted,  and  so 
much  as  stated  those  suilbrings  of  the  cotmtry  which  the  Governor- 
General  now  held  studious^  up  to  view.  To  threaten  to  jmiiiib  dM 
representation  of  grievances,  as  Burke  justly  on  this  passage  remarks,  is 
to  endeavour  to  obstruct  one  of  the  tacfsi  sacred  duties  of  a  dependant 
piinte,  and  of  his  advisers ;  a  dutjf  in  the  highest  d^ree  nsefiil  beth  to 
the  people  who  sufferj  and  to  the  guVerning  pji^ef.  It  affords  a  conoM 
moral  spectacle  to  compare  the  minutes  and  letters  of  the  Govranor- 
Oenersily  when,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  year  1780,  maintaining  the  pro- 
priel^  df  oompelliog  the  Nabob  to  tOBtain  the  whole  of  tfab  hiinfii  na- 
posed  upop  him ;  and  his  minutes  aiid  letters,  when  '"yi^twiaing  the 
propriety  of  relieving  him  from  these  burthens  in  1781 :  The  aigu- 
tnents  and  facts  adduced  on  the  one  occasion,  as  tvefl  as  the  conclusion, 
are  in  fl^t  contradiction  to  those ,  exhibited  on  the  other.  See  the  Db* 
cuments  in  the  Seco|id  and  Tenth  Reports,  ut  supra;  printed  alsoibr 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  Burke's  Chaiges ;  and  in  the  Mi- 
imtes  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial. 


The  Pnpiftjf  of  the  Princfitui  taken.  J75 

tttted  the  jresl  naiwfe  of  the  torawaciioix  were  only  book  v. 
faebind  the  cwtaiD.  .       .  ^^°^'  ^' 

There  w&cg  two  Prineesses,  known  fay  the  name  of  nsi. 
the  B^uma ;  the  ooe^  the  mother  of  Sny^h  Dowla, 
the  late  xmbob;  the  otber»  tibe  widow  of  the  late 
Nabob,  and  mother  of  the  present.  These  Princesses 
the  .pceoeding  aovoreign  had  alwiQrs  treated  with  the 
highest  coitsideration  and  respect ;  and  isy&owed  them 
a  magnificent  and  es^pensiTe  estahUshment.  At  the 
death  of  Sujah  I>owla^  those  Princesses,  according 
to  the  custom  of  India,  wene  left  in  possession  of  eer- 
toin  jaghires ;  that  is,  the  government  portion  of  the 
produce  of  a  part  of  tibe  land,  over  which,  for  the 
gneater  certainty  of  payment,  the  holder  of  the  jaghire 
waa  allowed  the  powers  af  mahageitaent  atad  c^o 
ticn.  This,  was  the  fund,  irom  which  the  Begtietf 
provided  for  their  state  and  Bubristende ;  and  for  the 
^rtate  and  suhsiatence  of  the  numecovs  fiunilies  of  tb$  ' 
preceding  N:d[H»bs,  placed  under  their  superintendifnce. 
Snjah  Dawjp,  at  lus  disath,  had  also  left  to  thciBf^- 
jg^iuns  the  greatar  part  of  the  tre^ure  which  hq^peqo^ 
to  be  in  his  hands ;  and  imagination  swelled  the  sum 
to  a  prodigious  :e9.tent.  Mr.  Hastings  had  be^i  dis* 
appointed  in  the  mine  which  he  expected  to  drain  i^ 
JBenares,  His  power  and  reputation  depended  upon 
fche  immediate  acquisitifp  of  xnoney*  In  the  riches  of 
the  Begums  appeared  to  lie  an  admirable  resource. 
It  waa^.agreed  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nabob, 
that  his  Highness  should  be  relieved  from  the  ex- 
pense, whiqh  he  was  unable  to  bear,  of  the  Ei^plish 
troops  and^ntlemen;  and. he,  on  his  part,  engaged 
.to  strip  the  Begmqs  of  both, their  treasure  and  their 
jaghires,  delivering  to  the  GJovemor-General  the 
proeeedst^ 

1  To  enable  the  Nabeb,  ^  to  dMcberge  his  debt  to  the  Gonpany  io 
the  shortest  time  possible,''  that  is,  to  get  AOAey  fion  ha& ;  und  **  to 


^ 


^ 
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BOOK  V.     This  transaction,  however  obje^^tionable  k  may  at 
'  ^*  first  sight  appear,  Mr.  Hastings  represented  as  at- 


1781.  tended  with  drcumstances  which  rendered  it  not  only 
just  but  necessary.  The  weight  ^of  these  circum- 
stances ought  to  be  carefully  and  impartiaUy  am- 
sidered. 

In  the  year  1775|  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Sujah  Dowla,  his  widow,  the  mother  of  the  reigning 
Nabob,  complained,  by  letter,  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, of  the  treatment  which  she  received  from  her 
son.  She  stated  that  various  sums,  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees,  had  been  extorted  from  her, 
under  the  plea  of  his  being  in  want  of  money  to  dis- 
charge his  obUgations  tothe  English  chiefs ;  and  that 
a  recent  demand  had  been  urged  for  no  less  than 
thirty  lacs,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  him, 
under  his  engagements  to  the  Compistny ;  and  to  save 
his  affairs  from  a  ruinous  embarrassment.  Upon  the 
faith  of  the  English  government,  to  whidi  alone  she 
would  trust,  she  agreed  to  make  this  Sacrifice ;  and  it 
was  solemnly  covenanted,  on  the  part  of  her  son,  and 
guaranteed  on  the  part  of  the  Englbh  government, 
that  no  further  invasion  should  ever  be  made  upon 
her;  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  her  jagfaires  and  effects, 
whether  she  resided  within  the  dominions  of  Asoph 
ul  Dowla,  or  chose  to  reside  in  any  other  place.  This 
agreement  was  far  from  producing  peace  between  the 
Nabob  and  the  Begums.  Perpetual  complaints  of 
injurious  treatment  were  mhd6  by  th^  Princesses,  and 
the  business  of  mediation  was  found  by  the  English 
resident  a  difficult  and  delicate  ta^. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1778,  those  dissen- 

prevent  his  alliance  from  being  a  clog  instead  of  an  aid ;  '^  tbat  is,  ooatim 
money,  instead  of  yielding  it,  is  declared  by  the  GovemoivGeneral  to 
faaF»'.'4><'^  **  ^c  chief  ohject  ia  his  negotiations  with  the  Nabob.** 
Lett^  to  Mr.  Middletoo,  23d  September,  17SL 
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stoDsrose  to  a  great  height,  and  the  aged  Princess,  BOOK  v. 
•*  whose  residence  the  treatment  of  her  grandson  "  (to  ^' 


use    the  words  of   Mr.    Middleton,   the  resident)    1781. 
**  seems  to  have  rendered  irksome  and  disgusting  to 
her,"  resolved  to  abandon. his  dominions,  and  repair 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     To  the  execution  of  this 
design,  the  Nobob  was  exceedingly  averse ;  because 
it  would  withdraw,  from  the  sphere  of  his  power,  the 
great  treasure  which,  he  imagined  she  possessed,  and 
which  at  her  death,  if  not  before,  he  could  render  his 
own.     Both  the  Nabob  and  his  grandmother  applied 
to  the  resident ;  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
•his  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  B^^m  to  remain ; 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  it  to  induce 
the  Nabob  to  allow  her  to  depart.    The  Begum  com- 
|dained  that  she  was  subject  to  daily  extortions  aiid 
insults;    that  the    Nabob  withheld  the  allowance 
which  had  been  establidied  by  the  late  Vizir  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  family  of  her  deceased  husband ; 
that  he  had  resumed  the  jaghires  and  emoluments  of 
her  servants  and  dependants ;  that  he  had  made  no 
'provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  women  and 
children  (a  very  numerous  family)  of  the  late  Vizir, 
his  own  father ;  that  the  education  and  condition  of 
the  children  were  wholly  n^lected;  and  that  the 
favourites  of  the  Nabdi)  were  allowed,  and  even  en- 
couraged, to  degrade  his  family  by  their  oppressions 
and  insults.    The  resident  reported  to  the  Governors- 
General  and  Council,  that  ^'  the  deportment  of  the 
Nabob  towalrd  her,  his  family,  and  relations  in  ge- 
neral, was,  he  could  not  but  admit,  very  exception- 
jMe ;  that  her  daims  were  very  moderate  and  just, 
and  such  as  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  the  Nabob 
could  not  in  decency  refuse."     He  even  suggested,  if 
the  Nabob  should  refuse  to  comply  with  these  reason- 
able demands,  *^  that  the  influence  of  the  English 
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fiooK  V.  govanment  should  be  exerted,  to  secure  to  the 
^"^'''^  Begum  whatever  might  appear  to  be  her  rights ;"  in 
1791.  which  case  he  doubted  not  that  her  design  of  depart* 
ing  with  her  treasure  would  be  willii^y  abandoned. 
While  tiie  resident  was  endeavouring,  but  without 
success,  to  prevail  upon  the  Nabob  to  affofd  to  his 
grandmother  a  reasonabte  satisfaction,  he  received 
firom  the  second  of  the  Princesses  a  representation  rf 
the  violations  which  had  been  committed  by  her  son 
of  the  conditions  of  the  recent  treaty;  a  treaty 
which  she  called  upon  the  English  government,  in 
quality  of  its  guarantee,  to  protect  The  resident  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  improve  the  behaviour  of  the 
Nabob ;  and,  in  reporting  upon  his  disappmntment, 
4}hsarves,  ^*  I  have .  on  all  occasions,  as  much  as  pos- 
Bible,  avoided  troubUng  the  Honourable  Board 
with  any  matters  which  reflect  upon  tlie  conduct 
«r  government  of  the  Nabob,  wishing  rather  to 
check  and  obviate  abuses,  by  friendly  admonitions 
and  remonstrances  to  his  Excellency  himself,  than 
io  correct  them  by  an  appeal  to  your  authority. 
.  But  such  is  his  Excellency's  disposition,  and  so 
entirely  has  he  lost  the  confidence  and  aliec- 
tions  of  ins  subjects,  that,  unless  some  restraint  is 
imposed  upon  him,  which  would  effectually  secure 
those  who  live  under  the  protection  of  his  govern- 
ment, from  violence  and  oppression,  I  am  but  too  wel 
oonvinced,  that  ho  mail  of  reputation  or  property 
will  long  continue  in  these  provinces/*^ 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  Coundi^General*  in 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  then  the  ascendant,^  took 
under  their  conaderation  the  coniplaints  of  the  Be^ 


1  Mr.  Middleton's  Letter  to  Oov^GeD.  and  Council,  dated  FynM, 
tJd  Feb.  1778.    Report,  ut  supra. 

*  The  merabers  «#ere,  Mr.  Hasdogs,  Mr.  Barwel),  Mr.  Francis,  Mr. 
WMer. 
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gutn^    With  regard  to  the  eldest  of  the  Princeflses,  book  v. 

mA  those  of  the  teltttioiis  and  sutgects  of  the  Ndboh^  ^"^^^  ^' 

in  favour  of  whom  the  guarantee  of  the  Company    nsi. 

wab  not  {uterposed,  they  held  themsdves  incapabley 

kk  anf  other  way  than  diat  of  remonstfanGe  and  by 

tokens  of  displeasure^  to  oppose  the*  oppressions  of  the 

Nebtih;    But  aS  they  bad  became  partiiss  to  a  treat jr 

Ibr  tibe  protection  of  the  second  of  the  Begums^  the 

mdther  of  the  Nabob,  they  determined  to  make  uas    . 

eff  their  authority  in  her  behalf.    On  the  rapadlT? 

trUch  he  had  practised  with  i<espect  to  the  elder  o£ 

the  Begums,  and  some  of  Ids  other  relations,  their 

inatruetions  to  the  resident  w«re  in  the  fo^Dtwingi 

#ordB,  ^  We  desire  you  will  repeat  your  iemon<^ 

sitnmoes  to  the  Vizir  on  these  points,  in  the  natneof 

^Is  govemitaent;   repi^fteatit)^  to  hkn  the  ceitssN 

quences  of  such  an  arbitrary  proceeding ;  the  reproach 

to  which  his  honour  and  reputation,  as  well  as  ours, 

from  being  connected  with  Mm,  will  be  exjposed,  by 

aoch  acts  of  crudty  and  injustice ;   and  the  ri^g^ 

which  we  derive,  from  the  nature  of  om  alManoe 

with  hhn,  to  expect  that  he  wiU  pay  a  defercncei  to 

our  remonstrances."    They  add,  '*  vri<^  respect  to  Uie 

Btm    Begum    (the    mother   of  the    Nabob),    her 

grievances  oome  before  u^  on  a  very  dMferemti  footing. 

She  isentftled  to  oar  protection,  by  an  act,  no4i  sought 

by  us,  but  soidited  by  the   Nabob  himself.     Wa 

therefore   empower  aiid  direct  y«u>  to  afford  your 

Support  and  protection  to  her,  in  the  due  masntenance 

of  all  the  rights  she  possesses,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 

exeented  between  her  and  her  son,  under  the  gna* 

rantee  of  the  Company."* 

1  lUpoft,  Qt  siiprn.  The  docatneiits  to  which  reference  is  b«re  made, 
yrere  all  reprihted,  both  in  the  papers  eaSed  for  by  the  House  of  Gom- 
monsy  and  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  taken  at  the  Trial  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall. 
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BOOK  V.  Such  was  the  light  io  which  the  idative  conduct 
Chap.  8.  ^f  ||^^  Nabob  and  the  Begums  appeared  to  the 
1781.  GoTernor-General  and  Council,  in  1778;  and  on 
the  footing  which  was  then  established,  matters  be- 
tween them  remained,  till  the  meeting  between  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Asoph  ul  Dowla  at  Chunar,  in  1781^ 
when  the  Nabob  wa8»  by  treaty,  allowed  to  seize  the 
fHTOperty  of  the  Princesses,  and  of  others  his  rdatbns ; 
and,  on  the  icondition  of  bestowing  that  pn^ierty 
upon  the  English,  actually  rewarded  for  the  seiwre^ 
by  obtaining  relief  from  a  permanent  and  oppressive 
expense.  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Hastings  adduced 
for  this  proceeding  are,  tiiat  the  Begums  had  endear 
voured  to  excite  insuirection  in  Oude  in  fiivour  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  and  that  they  emfdoyed  their  power 
and  influence  to  embarrass  and  disturb  the  Nabob's 
administration. 

If  the  testimony  of  an  accuser  shall  pass  for  prooC 
when  that  accuser  derives  great  advantage  from  the 
raj^position  of  guilt,  and,  great  loss  from  the  suf^io- 
aitioir  of  innocence,  no  individual  is  under  protection. 
It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  insurrection  at 
Benares  happened  on  the  I6th  of  August ;  and  the 
treaty  by  which  the  Nabob  was  authorized  to  resume 
the  jaghires  was  signed  at  Chonar,  on  the  19th  of 
September.     The  Begums,  who  had  first  to  hear  of 
the  insurrection  at  Benares,  and  then  to  spread  dis* 
affection  through  a  gftat  kingdom,  had,  therefore, 
little  time  1k^  the  contraction  of  guilt.  Besides,  when 
the  government  of  the  Nabob,  as  the  English  them- 
selves so  perfectly  knew,  had  fallen  into  contempt 
and  detestation  with  all  his  subjects,  it  was  very 
natiu*al  to  suppose,  that  the  servants  and  dependants 
of  the  Begums,  who  were  among  the  severest  of  the 
sufferers,  would  not  be  the  least  forward  in  exhibit- 
ing their  sentiments.     And  as  the  scdusion  of  the 
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Begums  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  superin-  book  v. 
tend  the  conduct  of  their  servants'  abroad,  they  were  ^"^^'  ^' 
less  than  other  people  res^nsible  for  their  conduct.        1781* 

But  the  observation  oi  greatest  importance  jet' 
remains  to  be  adducedi  What  was  the  proof»  upon 
the  strength  of  which  the  Begums  were  selected  for 
a  singular  and  aggravated  punishment?  Ani^er; 
no  direct  proof  whatsoever.  Hardly  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  any  thing,  except  a  rum(mr.  Md. 
Hastings's  friends  are  produced  in  great  numbers  to 
say  that  they  heard  a  rumour*  Upon  allegation  of 
a  rufnour,  that  the  Begums  abetted  Cheyte  Sing, 
jodgment  was  pronounced,  and  punishment  fottowed. 
Before  a  just  judgm^t  can  be  pronounced,  and 

'  punishment  can  be  justifiably  inflicted,  it  is  neoessaiy 
that  trial  should  take  place,  and  that  the  porty^  ac- 
cused should  be  heard  in  his  defence.  Was  this  jus- 
tice afforded  the  Begums?  Not  a  tittle  of  it.  So 
finr-from  it ;  that  Mr.  Hastings,  while  yet  in  the  heat 
of  the  insurrection  at  Chunar,  when  the  Begums  had 
scaroely-  had  time  to  rebel,  much  less  had  he  had 
time  to  make'  any  inquiry  into  the  imputation  of 
guilt ;' 'at  a  moment  when  all  was  confiision,  alarm, 
and  hurry;  when  every  thing  was  ready  to  be  re- 
ported, and  ev^ry  thing  to  be  believed ;  pronounced 

-^a  final  judgment,  to  supersede  the  guarantee  of  the 
English  government,  to  strip  the  Princesses  of  Oode 
of  their  estates,  and  give  them  up  helpless  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nabob. 

Of  the  evidence  adduced  upon  this  important  point, 
it  is  highly  requisite  to  give  a  short  account.  If  any 
thing  be  indispensable  \o  righteous  judgment,  it  is, 
that  evidence  should  first  be  collected,  and  judgment 
follow  after.  Mr.  Hastings  pronounced  judgment, 
and  sent  his  instrument,  the  Nabob,  to  inflict  punish- 

'  ment,  in  the  first  place.    Some  time  after  all  this 


Booit  v.JHm  drac»  be  ^h^ra  pnodooeded  'to  c^iUeet  evvleiioe. 

^'^'"'^  ^'  But  eviiteoce  of  wh«4;  wrt  ?    Jie  iarougfat  forww^ 

17^1.    peiMm  whQ,  be  jknew  (or  ni^bt  fmow)  befordum^^ 

«roukl  give  the  sort  of  evidegoce  he  wished ,  wA  a 

imoDth  after  jmjgmrat  had  hwQ  pronounco^  g«jt 

them  to  jnnke  jaffidavit,  hrfpr^  Sir  Elijjah  Ifi^iH^j,  of 

.*tiieJGw;t8,  or  supposed  faeto»  of  whioh  i^  wa^  uMid 

Jmr  him  to  efltaUkb  the  fadiof*    It  is  jdtogetfior  vixw- 

Mssary  to  iiUqde  tp  Ihe  chs^mcter  or  isnadibiUlgr  rf:4he 

individuals  .who  were  taken  into  this  service.    It  is 

ipoifectly  sufficient  to  iriiseive,  thi^  this  i^ja  node  of 

^getting  mp  a  proof,  bj  m^ans  of  which  thoK^  i»ever 

.can  be  any  difficuHy  in  getting  a.proof  of  $mj  tfaSpg. 

ijBind  ^a  nunriier  of  pecaonc^  t^fiji  if  not  jaimdficions, 

mth  minds  sufficiently  paiiial  to  you»  or  suffitiiratlgr 

-infliieDoed  by  drcumBt^noes,  to  believe  as  you  wauld 

•iiave  then),  (often  a  very  .easy  matter,  whatsoeiar 

tmay.fae  the  state  of  the  ftcta)  and  get  them  toaet 

doarn  whatever  they  and  you  think  pvoper,  AKpoapd 

to  no  Gross  examination,  exposed  to  no  counter  eiri- 

denoe ;  and  think,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  eztea- 

lOrdiaary  osae,  in  which,  upon  these  teema^  any  maa, 

.more.eqieeiaUy  a  powerful  ruler,  could  remain  with- 

•out  a  defence. 

The  feet  is,  that  recourse  to  such  a  mode  of  defmoe 
faetcsys  a  deep  consciousness,  that  the  conduct  in 
&vour  of  whidh  it  is.setiup,  jStands  much  in  need  i£ 
« jdefionoe^  aod.se^ms  psitty  strongly  to  imply  that  no 
better  defence  can  be  found  for  it*. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Siqareme  Judge,  in  lending 
Imnself  to  this  transaction,  exposed  him  to  the  se> 
▼ereat  strictures  from  the  Managers  for  the  Conunoos* 
House  of  Parliament  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastily 
He  ackn(»vledged,  upon  his  examination,,  that  he 
went  from  Benares^  where  the  business  was  concerted 
between  him  and  Mr.  .Hastings,  to  Lucknow,  the 


procured  by  Mr.  HaUii^  SSS 

capital  of  Oude,  for  the  exprass  )>urpo8e  of  kking'  book  v^ 
these  affidavits,  though  he  acknowledged  that "  un*  ^°^''  ^ 
doubtedBlj  he  did  not  consider  his  jurisdiction  as  ex-  i*jhu 
tending  to  the  [Nrovince  of  Oude;"  and  though,  in 
taking  an  affidavit,  there  is  so  little  occasion  for  any 
remarkable  qualifications  in  the  Judge,  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  hear  a  person  swear  that  something  m 
a  paper  is  true,  and  to  testify  that  he  has  heard  him 
do  so.  ^  What  the  affidavits  contained,"  said  the 
Judge  when  examined  upon  the  trial,  **  I  did  not 
know ;  nor  do  I  know  at  present,  for  I  have  never 
read  them."  He  also  declared  that  he  did  not  know^ 
whether  the  persons  Vjrho  swore  to. them  had  ever 
read  them.  He  also  said,  ^  I  bdieve  Mr.  Middletont 
in  ooasequcnce  of  a  letter  Mr.  Hastings  wrote  to 
fafan,  had  communicated  the  subject  matter  of  what 
they  were  to  depose  to.**  At  the  time  of  taking  the 
affidavits  of  the  natives,  not  so  much  as  a  sworn  isi-i 
terpreter  was  present.  The  Judge  declared  he  nevei; 
asked  of  one  of  the  deponents,  whether  ^hey  knew 
the  contents  of  their  i^davits :  and  ''  had  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  deponents  in  the  Persian  or 
the  Hindu  language  understood  an^  thing  of  the  de^ 
positions  which  they  gave^  except  that  they  brought 
their  affidavits  ready  d^wn.''  He  also  admitted  that 
he  had  no  means  of  knovnng  whether,  of  the  affi^ 
davits  which  were  taken  before  him,  the  whole  were 
published  by  Mr.  Hastings,  or  whether  all  that  had 
been  unihvouraUe  to  him  had  not  beea  suppressed. 
In  fact,  the  examination  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  upori 
the  subject  of  the  affidavits,  discloses  a  curious  scene, 
in  which  it  appears  that  one  object  alone  was  in  view, 
namely,  that  of  getting  support  to  any  allegations 
which  Mr.  Hastings  had  set  up.^    A  set  of  affidavits, 

>  Se»]tfiMiUs  of  KrideMe  at  th.  Trial,  p.  699  to  051  and  838  to  848, 
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BOOK  V.  thus  circumstanced,  could  be  no  proof  of  the  guilt  of 

^°^^'  ^'  an  absent  party. 

1781.  These  affidavits  affirm  not  one  criminal  fact  on  the 
part  of  the  Begums.  All  that  they  affirm  with  re- 
gard to  these  Princesses  is  rumour  merdy.  The 
witnesses  had  heard  that  the  Begums  instigated  that 
disaffection,  which  manifested  itself  in  almost  every 
pdrt  of  the  Nabob's  dominions.  la  one  sense  this  is 
evidence  of  the  fairness  and  honourableness  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  for  undoubtedly  it  goes  a  certain  way  to 
prove  that  no  undue  means  were  used  to  put  matter 
into  these  affidavits. 

Some  of  them  speak  directly  to  certain  tumidtoary 
proceedings  in  Goruckpore,  one  of  the  districts  of 
Oude.  But  the  insurrection,  if  such  it  might  be  call- 
ed, was  not  against  the  British  authority,  for  thefe 
was  none  there  to  oppose*  The  Nabob* s  sepoys  were 
refractory  for  want  of  pay.  An  Aumil,  or  renter  of 
the  B^^ms,  showed  a  disinclination  to  permit  a 
party  of  the  Nabob's  sepoys  to  ptfs  thromgh  his  dis- 
trict, which  he  knew  they  would  {dunder,  and  hence 
impose  upon  him  a  severe  pecuniaiy  loss.  And  the 
country  people  in  general  showed  a  hostUe  disposition 
to  these  same  sepoys  of  the  Nabob.  What  has  this 
to  do,  in  the  snkallest  degree^  with  the  British  aui- 
thority  ?  And  if  the  sep6ys  had  been  British,  which 
they  were  not,  what  proof  is  given,  that  the  Begums 
were  the  cause  of  the  hatred  they  experienced,  or 
knew  of  the  commotions  to  which  that  hatred  gave 
birth?  ^ 

>  Contumely  to  the  Nabob's  officers  was  no  new  thing  with  the  Begum; 
nor  ever  treated  as  rebellion  till  it  suited  the  Governor-General.  In 
January,  1776,  when  the  Begum  was  complaimng  to  the  English  govcni* 
ment,  and  when  it  waA  affording  her  protection,  the  Resident  in  Oade 
writes  to  the  Governor-General  and  Council :  "  In  making  this  cooDpIaiDt, 
the  Begum  forgets  the  improper  conduct  of  her  own  servant^  who  hare 
hitherto  preserved  a  total  independence  ot  the  Nabob's  authority;  beat 
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Rumour  affirmed  that  the  Begums  promoted  the  book  V. 
disaffection.    If  rumour,  on  such  an  occasion,  were  ^"^^'  ^' 
a  proper  ground  of  belief,  rumour  affirmed  that  the    \*j%i,  ' 
Nabob   himself,  together  with  his  brother   Saadut 
Ali,  not  only  abetted  the.  disaffection,  but  had  entered 
into  a  deliberate  plan  for  the.  extirpation  of  the  Eng;^ 
fish  from  the  country.   Why  is  rumour  to  be  evidence 
againi^t  one,  not  evidence  against  another,  just  as  it 
suits  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  Mr.  Hastings  ? 

One  of  the  deponents,  who  spoke  most  distinctly 
to  what  he  reckoned  symptoms  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  Begums,  was  a  Major  Afacdonald,  an 
English  officer,  in  the  service  of  the  Nabob.  He 
states  that  his  march,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the 
Nabob's  sepoys,  was  opposed  by  Zalim  Sing,  a  Ze^ 
mindar,  who  had  long  been  treated  by  the  Nabob  as 
a  rebel  This  hostile  chief  showed,  even  to  Mac- 
donald'<s .  people,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  sunnud 
fromr  the  Nabob,  restoring  him  to  his  Zemindary^ 
and  vesting  him  with  the  government  of  certain  dis- 
tripts^  and  he  informed  them  he  had  the  Nabob's 
instru9^ons  to  drive,  says  the  affidavit,  **  the  Frin- 
gies  9ut  of  his  districts^  that  he  only  waited  for  the 
ia^tunatie  houri  boats  beitag  already  provided  from 
l^jzfi^  (wjbich  the  deponent  knew  absolutely  to  be 
.the  case)  to  cross  the  Gogra,  and  carry  the  Nabob^s 
orders  into  execution :  Further,  that  his  Excellency 
had  altered  his  sentiments  regarding  the  part  he  was 
to  take  in  the  present  contest ;  that  his  Excellency 
set  out  with  the  intent  of  adhering  to  his  treaty  with 
the  Company,  but  that  Mirza  Saadut  AU  wrote  him 
he  was  to  blame  if  he  gave  any  assistance ;  that  now 
was  the  time  to  shake  off'  l^e  English  yoke ;  that  it 
might  not  be  prudent  to  declare  himself  at  once; 

tba  officers  of  bis  gOTemment;  and  refused  obedience  to  his  Perwan- 
nahs/*    Minutes,  ut  eupra,  p.  SCNiS. 
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BOOK  V.  that  he  had  only  to  stand  neuter ;  and,  under  pre- 
^^^^'  ^'  tence  of  defending  themselves^  direct  his  subjects  to 
178L  take  arms,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  English  forces,  when  the  matter  would  work  of 
itself. — The  deponent  said,  he  believed  the  reports,  as 
before  related,  at  that  time,  and  still  is  of  opinion, 
the  threats  therein  contained  were  intended  to  be 
carried  into  execution  had  the  league  been  sucoess- 

Of  the  disturbances,  moreover,  in  Goruckpore,  and 
the  bostile  disposition  mamifested  by  the  people  to 
thie  sepoys  of  the  Nabob,  we  are  presented  with  an- 
other, and  a  very  different  account.  They  are  said 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  oppression ;  of  oppression, 
cruel,  and  extraordinary,  even  as  compared  with  the 
common  degree  of  oppression  under  the  govemmait 
of  the  Nabob.  It .  was  given  in  evidetace,  that"  the 
country,  frona  a  very  flourishing  stitte  in  which  it  ex- 
isted under  the  preceding  Nabob,  had  beeti  reduced 
to  misery  and  desolation ;  that  taxes  were  levied,  not 
according  to  any  fixed  rule,  but  accdrdfenrg^  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  collector ;  that  impriStements  and 
scourgings,  for  enforcing  payment,  were  cofkimoli  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  that  ein^g^iioiis  <rf  the 
people  were  frequent ;  and  that  many  of  them  were 
.  so  distressed  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  sdBng 
their  children.* 

The  country  thus  oppressed  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Colonel  Hannay,  an  officer  of  the  Company^ 
who  had  obtained  permission  to  quit  fbr  a  time  the 
Company's  service,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  Nabob. 
He  was  allowed  to  rent  the  provinces  of  Goruckpoi^ 
and  Baraitch ;  and,  commanding  also  the  military 
force  in  the  district,  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  local 

)  Minutesi  ut  supra,  p.  259, 261.  *  lUd.  p.  S81«-^9IK 
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gioremmevt.    ^.  UifUf  who  vm  Mtpoifrtf^  «^s^Bpo^.y^ 

ant  to  tha  repjdeat  at  the  ;y ^ir*^  pqiirt  al)Qi^|  ti^  he^  fi°^y-^ 
giimipg  of  th^  yenr  1780,  wap  asfced,  **  pid  ypH  Jjejar  *  i7ijij 
that  Colonel  Haonay  wa^  himsielf.  ip  jpaiti^M^ar  4/9j^ 
ger  from  the  muirectiws  in  17S1?  I  clid>~What 
do.ycm  suppose  thos^  in^Mnectiop^  l^p6e  ^oii)jit:$^ 
•*Hiid  you  ever  hear  of  any  fnacMo^t^n^  ^r  pont^iy^ 
races  of  particular  perspo^  or  4i4  J^a  everj^r  ii^ha^ 
the  cause  was  that  they  objectfsd  to?  I  l^Bivie  he^4 
it  was  owing  to  the  fni^condi^  ^]y4  Ifu^governpei^ 
of  Colonel  Hannay ."  *  r 

Captain  Edwards,  anothes*  of  tfie  Cprtq^j^s  )^- 
oers,  who  had  obtained  penniss^oo  to  acGq>t  of  seryiq^ 
with  the  Vizir,  and  who  was  aid-4v-iC9fflP  iP  th^t 
Prince  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hastiijgs'  qu^n^el  wjltli 
Cheyte  Sing,  was  adi^ed,  ^  In  w]b^  sijtqatjipv  was 
Cdonel  Hannay,"  meaning,  jh^  the  servjce  .of  1^ 
Vudr  ?  **  I  understand  that  'jhe  nent^d  fi  grefit  part 
of  the  Nabob's  couatry,  called  Qaraitch  and  .Gorijc^f 
pore— —Do  you  know  what  wa^  the  genera^  fame  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  Colonel  Ha^nay's  admiy 
nistration  in  those  protinoes  ?  That  ^e  measurcs  of 
his  government  appeared  .to  4ie  natives  there  -  v^rj 
unjustifiable .  and  oppressive,-^Di4  you  ever  iiee,  or 
know,  any  fact  or  circumstance  .firon^  wl^ich  you  could 
infer  in  the  same  maimer  ?  When  I  accompao jed  hi^ 
ExceUeucy  the  Nabob  injto  t^t  country,  (I  ^Mieve 
it  was  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1779^  or.  eai^y  in 
the  year  1780)  the  country  seemed  to  be  little  culti- 
vated, and  very  few  inhabitants  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  few  that  were  in  the  country  seemed 
much  dbtressed ;  and  I  .understood  that  the  country 
had'  been  better  peopled,  but  that  they  had  all  left 
the  country  in  consequence  of  Colonel  H/mnay's  ad- 

1  MiDutes,  ut  supra,  p.  391.    See  to  the  same  purpose  the  evideiiae 
•f  Colonel  Achmuty,  p.  783, 
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BOOK  V.  ininistration.*~Was  it  at  Ludoiow^  that  70U  heoid 
^'  the  reports  oonoeming  Colonel  Hannay,  and  Ins  op- 
1781.    pressions?     It  was  both  at  Lucknow,  and  at  manj 
other  places :  it  was  a  general  report.^ 

It  is  also  a  circumstance  <rf  great  importance,  that 
when  Colonel  Hannay  entered  the  service  of  the  Na- 
bob in  1778,  he  was  a  man  in  debt,  or  what  is  called 
bj  the  witness  **  involved  drcmnstanoes.*'  Before  the 
end  of  1781,  that  is  in  a  period  of  about  three  years, 
he  was  understood  to  have '  realised  a  fortune  dl 
800,000/.^ 

It  is  now,  however,  in  justice  to  Colonel  Hannay, 
to  be  observed,  that  with  regard  both  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  which  he  is  accused,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
his  fortune,  most  of  the  evidence  adduced  is  evidence 
rather  to  the  rumour  of  these  facts,  than  to  the  iact^ 
themselves.  But  if  this  be  a  plea,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Hannay,  it  is  a  plea,  it  must 
be  remembered,  no  less  availing  in  favour  of  the  Be- 
gums.  It  appears,  indeed,  with  stromg  evidence  from 
the  cross  examination  of  Mr.  Hastings*  own  witnesses 
upon  the  trials  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Rajahs,  or  ancient  dbiefs  of  the  country,  who  till 
that  time  had  remained~in  possession  of  their  respect- 
ive districts,  paying  an  annual  sum,  as  revenue,  to 
the  Vizir,  were  driven  out  during  the  administration 
of  Colonel  Hannay ;  and  that  they  retained  the  coun- 
try in  a  state  of  perpetual  disturbance,  by  endless 
efforts  for  their  restoration.^    This  accounts  for  the 

^  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  778,  782.  Of  the  insurrections  one  principal 
part  at  least  was  occasioned  by  indignation  at  the  confinement  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  Fort  of  Oonickpore^  folkmed  by  a  design  to 
^fiect  their  rescue.  See  Minutes,  ut  supra,  p.  196S,  where  a  letter  c^ 
Colonel  Hannay *s  is  acknowledged ,  to  the  officers  on  the  spot,  station 
that  the  release  of  those  prisoners  would  quiet  die  cooncry.  See  the 
Cross  Examination  of  Captain  Williams,  throughout,  IbicL  p.  1956— 
1960. 

•  Hiid*  p.  890^891.  •  Ibid.  p.  1909— S008. 
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tiirbpilent  state  of  the  country.    Whether  it  was  in-  book  v. 
justice,  by  which  the  Rajahs  were  expelled ;  or  whe-  ^^^'  ^ 
tber  it.  was  impossible  to  make  them  obedient  sub-    nsi. 
jects,  sufficient  evidence  is  not  afforded  to  deter- 
mine. 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  Colonel  Hannaj  be- 
came in  the  highest  degree  odious  to  the  Vizir ;  for 
he  dismissed  him  from  his  service  before  the  end  of 
the  year  17B1,  and  having  heard  that  he  was  using 
his  influence  to  be  sent  back,  he  wrote  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General, about  the  beginning  of  September  fol- 
lowing, in  these  extraordinary  terms : 

**  My  country  and  house  belong  to' you;  there  is 
no  difference.  I  hope  that  you  desire  in  your  heart 
the  good  of  my  concems.  Colonel  Hannay  is  ih- 
diued  to  request  your  permissiop  to  be  employed^  in 
the  affairs  of  this  quarter.  If,  by  any  means,  any 
oiatter  pf  this  country,  dependant  on  me,  should  be 
inftrusted  to  the  Colonel,  I  swear  by  the  Holy  Pro- 
phet,, that  I  will  not  remain  here,  but  will  go  from 
hence  to  you.  From  your  kindness  let  no  concern, 
dependant  upon  me,  be  intrusted  to  the  Colonel; 
and  oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  which  may  set  my 
mind  at  ease."  ^ 

it  is  also  a  most  suspicious  circumstance,  that  the 
accusations  of  the  Begums  seem  originally  to  have 
come  from  Colonel  Hannay,  and  to  have  depended 
almost  entirely  upon  the  reports  of  him  and  his  offi- 
oexs ;  who  were  deeply  interested  in  finding,  for  the 
disturbances  of  the  country,  which  they  ruled,  a  cause 
different  from  their  own  malversations. 

.When  the  Nabob  departed  from  Chunar,  at  which 
time,  according  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, the  Begums  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  be 

>  liiiiates,  Qt  jupva,  .p.  660i 
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fipoK  y.  chose  to  jpass  through  Fyzabad,  the  place  of  their  re 
^°^^'  ^'  siidence,  accompanied  merely  by  his  usual  attendant^ 
1781.  &nd  about  fire  or  six  hundred  horse;  and^  acconfing 
to  the  opinibh  of  Captain  Edwards,  probably  entered 
the  city  with  only  a  few  attendants,  as  in  generd  fab 
i^ie  of  tra ve&ng  fair  (exceeded  tte  utmost  speed  of  a 
body  of  hofee. 

As  every  taitek  of  suspicion  that  rebeHion  was  ex- 
ited or  intend^  by  the  Begukns  was  thus  removed 
ftom  the  behaviour  df  the  Nabob ;  so  not  a  single  ex* 
]fifression  ev^r  appears  to  have  beien  obtahaed  from  him, 
which  implied  thiat  they  had  heen  guflty  of  any  soch 
dflf^ce ;  and  yet  if  he  had  conceived  any  appreben- 
%km  frdm  thehi,  it  was  to  the  English  he  must  have 
abwt  ftft  ^dtection,  and  to  them  he  would  natunUj 
liai^  .  communicated  his  fears.  His  a]d-du<<cnq»» 
CfAptalh  Edwards,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
X!lhunar,  and  pi'oceeded  with  ^be  rest  of  the  troops  to 
-lAicknow,  when  the  Nabob  left  the  diredt  road  to  Us 
^c^pitaHo  pass  through  F^zabad,  was  asked,  ^  iNd  yoa 
thea'r  tipon  the  return  of  the  Nabob,  and  Hyder  B^* 
to  Xiucknow,  any  charge,  or  any  thing  that  led  ymi 
to  brieve,  thait  ^coveries  of  reb^on  or  treason  had 
been  made  by  the  Nabob  while  at  Fyzabad  ?  No, 
I  did  not. — ^Wben  did  you  first  hew  of  any  accusatioD, 
or  charge,  of  any  rdbeltton  dr  disaffection,  against  the 
Begums?  Some  tiiti^  aift^r  I  arrived  at  Lucknow: 
-About  a  liortnight  after,  I  heard  the  gelntlemen  in  the 
Residents  faufdly  merition  the  diffierent  accoutfts,  that 
CcAonel  Hmnay  and  his  (Sfficerls  had  seiit. — ^Was  the 
intelligence  you  received  upon  that  subject  confii^d 
^to  cbihmunkfeitions,  made  by  Colonel  Hann^  and 
•hfe  officers,  to  the  Resident's  dffite,  or  did  you  hear 
dr  atiy  other  besides  ?  I  Heard  that  such  reports  p^^ 
vailed  at  Lucknow,  among  the  natives,  which  were 
not  generally  believed;  and  thele  were  a  few  who 
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ipfCTitioncd  they  had  hjea^d  tl\e  reports. — The  qiiestioii  ^oo^  \ 
f/fit  to  you  19,  whether  y.qu  heard  of  any  otW  in-  ^^^^'  ^ 
stupce^  ^n   those  mentioned  by  Colonel  Hannay   'i7si7' 
and  his  officers  ?     I  heard  my  own  servants  s^y,  as    '     * 
ib^j  Yrent  through  the  market  place,  they  had  heard 
bpfn  the  Resident's  servants^  that  they  had  heard 
fllicj^  reports  d^d  prevail.— Meaning  the  reports  from 
jGolonel  Hannay?    Yes,  ipeaniiig  those  reports.— 
pid  the  native^  in  |;eneral  give  any  credit  to  these  je- 
j^iits  ?  No,  I  4^  J^ot  thinjc  they  did, — Did  you  not 
hear  more  of  this  ^qrt  of  report  ^fter  the  treasure  was 
aaized  in  January,  17S&?  I  did:  I  heard  the  trea- 
9Ufes  were  seized  in  consecjuence  of  tl^e  report,  and 
iiffi  char^  and  accusation,  made  by  Colonel  Hannay 
and  some  of  his  pfficers,  that  the  Begums  )iad  been 
in  a  state  of  rebellion."^ 

As  rColonel  Hannay  and  his  officers,  white  and 
black,  were  almost  ^he  only  persons  whose  affidavits, 
onginaUy  taken  fA  ^Lucjcnow,  impi^ted  any  acts  of 
di^sfifiection  to  the  ^e^ms ;  so  .they  were  his  officers, 
jUicluding  the  Paymaster  of  his  troops,  who  alone,  or 
ixearly  so;,  were  called  to  prove  the  allegation  in  Eng- 
land- One  or  t.^o  other  persons,  tl^^  aid  of  whose 
,(e?.timony  was  require<i, .  could  speak  to  nothing  but 
report Sy  at  Allahabad,  or  at  Calcutta.  And  it  ap- 
^ppars,  with  great  foixe  of  evidence,  0x)m  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  adduced  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  the  accusation  rested  upon  the  alle- 
.  gatioDB  of  lliiniiay ,  and  his  officeit ;  who^  themselves, 
could  affirm  nothing  but  n^niour,  or  facts  of  which  it 
is  inQjc^.prob^l))^  thai,  tli^y  .(jh^pasdves  w^re  the  cause 
than  th£  B^^ums ;  and  that  the  story,  being  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Hastings,  and  propag^ated  by  him  and  his 
fkifinds,  with  .i^  the  authprity  of  gpvemment,  wa^ 

>  MiDutes,  ut  supra,  p^  777. 


Jl9S  The  Nahob  averse 

BOOK  V.  spread  abroad  among  the  English  througiioiit  die 
^    ^^^'  ^'  country,  and  by  them»  in  the  usual  manner,  upcm  no 
1781.    better  authority,  passively,  but  not  the  less  fervently, 
and  confidently,  believed.^ 

'  The  departure  of  the  Nabob  firom  Chunar,  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  the  property  of  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother,  was  urged  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings :  upon  the  arrival  however  of  that  Prince  in 
his  own  dominions,  he  manifested  a  great  reluct- 
ance to  enter  upon  the  ungracious  work.  The  Go- 
vernor-General waited,  as  he  himself  informs  us, 
**  with  much  injpatience."  He  Wged  the  Nabob  by 
the  strongest  remonstrances.  He  enjoined  the  Re- 
sident, in  the  most  earnest  and  most  peremptoay 
terms,  to  leave  no  effort  unattempted  for  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  this  important  event.  The  reluctance 
liowever  of  the  Nabob  continued  unsubdued ;  an4 
Mr.  Middleton,  the  Resident,  wfks  instructed  to  super- 
cede the  authority  of  the  Nabob,  and  perform  the  ne- 
cessary measures  by  the  operation  of  English  power* 
He  proceeded  at  last  to  the  execution  of  the  Govei^ 
nor-Generpl*s  commands ;  but  the  Nabob,  shocked  at 
the  degradation  which  he  would  sustain  in  the  eyes 
of  his  people,  if  acts  under  his  government  of  so  mudi 
importance  should  appear  to  emanate  from  any  power 
but  his  own,  undeftool^  the  melancholy  t^ski*    Hie 


>  Sm  Minutas  of  EvidoDGe  ftp  tl»  PkOMcntioii,  p.  361—4^1.  Do. 
ibr  the  Defwicey  p.  18^3 — ^S008. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  Nabob  b^d  no  oljection  to  plunder 
the  B^ams.    Bat  he  had  gt?eo  jaghires  to  oertuii  pemoa,  wbom  Mr. 

Hastings  calls  his  ^' Orderiiasy  «id  otbeia  of  tbat  scamp;" ^^a 

companions  of  his  looser  hoars."  These  he  wished  nol  to  resume;  and 
therefore  endeavoored  to  depart  Aom  his  engagement  of  reeimipcion  al* 
logetlier.  But  the  cause  appears  not  anffideot  to  aoooimt  for  the  eflbot. 
If  he  had  resumed  the  jaghires  of  his  orderheSy  whidi  were  of  tiiffing 
•mooDty  what  would  have  hindered  him  from  ^ring  tfaflm  lomfdiing  of 
•^lal  or  graater  amoont  f 
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words  of  the  resident  to  the  Governor-General  are  book  v. 
instructive :  **  I  had  the  honour  to  address  you  on  ^"^^'  \ 
the  7tTi  instant,  informing  you  of  the  conversation  178L 
which  had  passed  between  the  Nabob  and  me  on  the 
subject  of  resuming  the  jaghires  ;  and  the  step  I  had 
taken  in  consequence."  The  step  was  the  issuing  of 
perwannahs  or  warrants  to  the  Aumils  or  agents  on 
the  jaghires,  to  desist  from  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
Begu^ns.  "  His  Excellency  appeared  to  be  very 
much  hurt  and  incensed  at  the  measure :  And  loudly 
complains  of  the  treachery  of  his  ministers,  first,  in 
giving  you  any  hopes  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
adopted ;  and,  secondly,  in  promising  me  their  whole 
support  in  carrying  it  through.  But  as  I  appre- 
hended*' (he  means,  expected)  **  rather  than  suffer  it 
to  appear  that  the  point  had  been  carried  in  opposition 
to  bis  will,  he  at  length  yielded  a  nominal  acqui- 
escence, and  has  this  day  issued  his  own  perwannahs 
to  that  effects—declaring,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
both  to  me  and  his  ministers,  that  it  is  an  act  of  com- 
pulsion."*^ 

The  resumption  of  the  jaghires  was  not  the  only 
ineasure  which  had  been  conceived  and  resolved 
against  the  Begums.     Their  treasures  were  to  be 


1  Letter  to  Mr.  Hastings,  dated  -Qth  of  Dec.  1781.    Notwithstanding 
these,  and  the  numerous  other  proofs,  that  Hastings  was  well  aware  of 
the  reluctance  of  the  Nabob,  to  proceed  to  die  act*  by  which  his  parents 
^ere  plundered,  Hastings,  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  put  on  the  show 
of  a  wonderful  tenderness  for  the  Nabob,  wrote  to  his  private  agent,    ^ 
Major  Palmer,  viz.  on  the  6th  of  May,  1783,  **  that  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  equal  surprise  and  concern  to  him,  to  learn  from  the  letters  of  the  re» 
ddent,  that  the  Nabob  Vizir  was  with  di0icalty,  and  almost  unconquer- 
able reluctance,  induced  to  give  his  consent  to  the  attachment  of  the 
treasure  deposited  by  his  father  under  the  charge  of  thfe  Begum  his  mo-* 
ther,  and  to  the  resumption  of  her  jaghire,  and  the  other  j^^hires  of  iIm 
individuals  ^f  his  family : "    As  if  he  had  never  heard  of  these  iacts  be- 
fore I '  Such  specimens  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  this,  meet  us  often  in  th« 
records  of  his  gov.emment. 


BOOK  v.sdzed.^    The  Nabob  and  the  xeadeat,  widi  a  body 

^^^^'  ^'  of  English  troops^  proceeded  towards  the  abode  of  the 

^  )  782.    princesses  at  Fy zabad,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8th 

of  January.    The  first  days  were  fsp^vX  in  demands 

I  Aft  some  confusion  took  placoi  though  much  less  than  what  was  ex- 
jpeotedy  and  the  servants  aud  agents  of  the  princesses  withheld  not  soma 
/demonstrations  of  oppoeidon,  when  the  jag^r^  were  taken  awiij ;  tUs 
was  called  resistance :  and  Mr.  Hastings  was  willing  it  should  ^>pear, 
that  this  was  heinous  guilt,  and  that  only  in  punishment  of  this  guilt 
^he  resolution  of  seising  their  money  was  adopted.  (See  Latter  of  Go- 
-^etrnor^Senenl  and  Council  to  t|ie  Court  of  DireqtoEs^  11th  of  Febmaij, 
1782 ;  Tenth  Report,  ut  supra,  Appendix  No  ^.)  He  himself,  bowever, 
nas  furnished  sufficient  proof,  that  the  resolution  was  adopted  before  die 
rasumpcioo  of  the  jagfaiies  was  begun.  ^'Itnuiy  bencce9saiy,''he9aji| 
rin  (as  fetter  dated  at  Suna^ux^  on  theGan^,  3dd  of  January,  ITSSi 
in  this  place  to  inform  you,  that  in  addition  to  the  resolution  of  resuB- 
'ing  the  Begums'  jaghires  the  Nabob  had  declared  hb  resolution  of  re- 
iclaimii^  aU  the  teeasores  of  his  familj  which  were  in  their 
,and  to  which  bf  the  Mabomedan  laws  he  was  entitled.    This 

lution  I  have  strenuous^  encouraged  and  supported I  have  re- 

quked  and  received  the  NaboVs  promise,  that  whatever  acqoiaitieos 
ihaU  be  obtained  from  the  isane  of  these  proceedings,  it  shall  be  pri- 
marily applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  balance  aotually  due  from  him  to 
the  Company."    (Tepth  Report  ut  supra,  Appendix  No.  6 ;  and  Mi- 
'  nates  of  Evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  0078.)     Before  the  aoqineeoeooe  of  the 
Nabob  could  be  procured  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  rasttmiBg  ^ 
jaghires^  viz.  on  the  6^h  of  December,  1781,  the  Resident  writes  to  Mr. 
Hastings  as  follows :  ''  Your  pleasure  respecting  the  fiegams>  I  have 
learnt  from  Sir  Elijah ;  and  the  measuve  heretofore  proposed  will  soon 
follow,  the  resumption  of  the  ji^^ures.    From  both,  or  indeed  from  the 
former  alone,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  Com- 
pany's balance/'    These  expressions  apply  so  necessarily  to  the  seixore 
of  the  treasures,  that  they  can  be  applied  to  nothing  else.    In  aaqMMr 
letter  to  the  GoyerDor-General  pn  the  foilovyiag  day,  the  Resident  alludes 
.to  the  same  me^ure  in  the  fallowing  terms:  '^  His  Ejccellency  talks  of 
igoii^g  to  Py7a)}ad,  for  the  purpose  heretofore  mentioned,  in  three  or  four 
4ays;  I  ^i$h  he  may  be.serious  in  his  intention ;  and  you  may  rest  as- 
jfured  I  shall  ,f pare  np  pains  to  keep  him  .i;o  jt.'^    The  repretentatieQ 
yftOM^  was  made,  both  in  this  letter  to  the  Directors,  and  in  the  defeact 
..»{hicb  Mr.Uastings  first  present^fi  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the 
.QppQsitionof  the  Begums  to  the  seizure  of  th^ir  jaghires  was  the  causa 
.pa  acf  Qunt  of  which  the  treasure  was  forcibly  tak^u  away  (inum  them, 
)])»} r.  Ilastiog^  in  a  seoond  defence  retracted,  ai^rming  that  the  afsertion 
l«fasa  blunder.    See  this  dcience,  Minutes  of  Evidence  at  the  Trial, 
,p.  366.    It  was  attempted  to  account  for  the  blunder,  l;^  stating  that 
the  first  defence  was  not  written,  and  hardly  examined  by  Mr. .Hastings. 
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imd  negotiations.    On  the  13th  the  tro^  weaee  <^  book:  v^ 
dered  to  stotm  the  town  and  the  castle^  but  little  or  no  ^^^^-^ 
oppositian  was  made ;  for  no  hlood  was  shed  on  either    }  732. 
side :  and  the  troops  took  poasession  of  all  the  out^ 
endosare  of  the  pidaice  of  one  of  the  pruioesBes,'  and 
Uocked  ap  the  other. 

Stilly  kowever,  the  female  apartments  were  nn« 
violated,  and  the  treasare  was  not  obtained.  The 
difficidty  was  to  lay  hands  on  it  without  the  di^raoa 
of  profaning  and  polluting  the  sacred  (Nfecinct.  The 
piinc^ai  agents  of  the  princesses  weve  two  aged 
persMages  of  great  rank  and  disdnction,  who  had 
been  in  <faigh  trust  iind  favour  with  the  late  Nabob ; 
the  inuMSchs,  Jewar  AK  Khan  and  Behar  Ali  Khan* 
It  was  resolved  to  pal;  those  perscmages  in  confine^- 
ment,  and  apply  to  ithem  alhesp  severities,  in  order 
that  the  Begums  aa^glit,  by  diak  coa^wsaion,  be 
moved  to  give  tip  the  tireasare  ;  or  that  the  eunuchs 
themsekres  should  be  oonpelkd,  -by  thcSr  sufferings 
to  giv«  up  what  was  in  their  own  custody,  and  use 
their  mfluenoe  with  the  pnno^sses  to  resign  <wfaat 
they  possessed.  By  the  torture  of  oae  party,  money 
wns  to  be  extorted  'from  Undther.  The  cruel  lessons 
of  Bast^m  despotism  were  W€31  acquired  by  Bng^ 
lishmen. 

The  expedient  was  attended  with  success.  The 
Segums,  or  ratb»  the  dder  of  the  two,  in  whose  poa- 
aession,  as  head  of  the  female  department,  .the  treasure 
was  ^iflaeed,  was  wrought  upon  by  these  prooeedingpr 
to  tndce  a  surrender ;  and  money  was  *paid  to  the 
Englfrii' resideiM  to  the  amount  of  the  bond  given  to 
'the  Company  by  the  Nabob  for  his  balance  of  the 
year  17T9-86. 

tTheeunuchswerenot  yet  released,  Anotherbalance 

Accordiog  to  jthis  account,  bis  blood  was  very  cool  upon  the  subject  of 
his  accusation,  notwithstanding  the  loud  complaints  he  so  frequently 
'prelerred  of  the  mental  torture  which  it  inilictedupon  hia. 
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BOOK  V.  lemained,  for  the  year  1780^1.    Money  Hot  the  dis«. 

J^;|[^^  charge  of  this  remaining  debt  was  also  demanded  oC 
27824  the  Princess.  **  She  declared^  with  a|^[iaxent  truth," 
sajrs  the  Resident,  ^  that  she  had  delivered  up  the 
whole  of  the  property  in  her  hands ;  excepting  goods ; 
which  from  the  experience,"  he  adds,  *'  of  the  smalt 
produce  of  the  sale  of  a  former  payment  made  by  her 
in  that  mode,  I  refused,  as  lU&ely  to  amount,  in  my 
opnion,  to  little  or  nothing.*'  Money,  however,  was 
absolutely  required ;  and  new  severities  were  em- 
ployed. To  the  officer  guarding  the  eunuchs,  the 
following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Resident,  dated 
the  SOth  of  I  January,  1782.  *^  Sir,  when  this  note  is 
dehvei'ed  to  you,  I  have  to  desire,  that  you  order  the 
two'  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irons,  keeping  them  from 
all  food,  &;c.  agreeaUe  to  my  instructions  of  yester* 
day.     (Signed)  Nath.  Middtetoo." 

The  suffoings  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed 
diew  from  the  eanuchs>  the  offer  of  an  engagement 
Ibr  the  pajnnent  of  the  demanded  sum,  which  they 
undertook  to  complete,  within  the  period  of  one 
month,  from  their  own  o^t  and  effects*  The  en- 
gagement was  taken,  but  the  confinement  of  the 
eunuchs  was  not  relaxed;  the  mother  and  grands 
mother  of  the  Nabob  remained  under  a  guard ;  and 
the  Resident  was  commanded,  by  Mr.  Hastings,  to 
,  -Biakewith  them  no  settlement  whatsoever.  In  tbft 
mean  time,  the  payment,  upon  the  bond  extorted 
'^m  the  eunuchs,  was  begtm ;  the  Begums  delivered 
what  they  declared  was  the  last  remaining  portion  of 
their  effects,  including  down  to  their  table  utensils ; 
and  the  Resident  himself  reported  *^  diat  no  proof  had 
yet  been  obtained  of  their  having  more."  Before  the 
23d  of  February,  178S,  upwards  of  500,000/.  had 
been  received  by  the  Resident  for  the  use  of  the  Com* 
pany ;  and  there  remained  on  the  extorted  bond  a 
balance ;  according  to  the  eunuchs  of  25,000/. ;  and 


applied  to  the  Begiun$.  g^lf 

of  no  moie  than  50,000/.  accordingto  the  Kesulent  book  v. 
Tlie  prisoners  entreated  for  their  release ;  declaring  ^"^^'  ^ 
their  inabilttj  to  procure  any  further  suras  of  money  i*j^ 
while  they  remained  in  conlBnement ;  but  expressiij^ 
a  confident  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  balance 
required,  if  they  were  .allowed  to  go  abroad  among 
tiieir  firiends,  and  solicit  their  assistance.  So  far  from 
any  relaxation  of  thei^  sufferings,  higher  measures  qf 
leverity  were  enjoined.  On  the  IStii  of  May,  after 
they  had  lain  two  months  in  irons,  the.  offioer  who 
eommanded  the  guard  under  which  th^Mcere.  coi^fioed, 
wrote  to  the  Besident  in  thefoUowing  words;  **  "flie 
prisoners  Behar  Ali  Khan,  and  Jewar  AK  Khan^  iwho 
seem  to  be  very  sickly,  ha^e  requested  their  irons 
might,  be  taken  off  &r  a  few  days,  that  they  n^ght 
take  medicine,  and  :walk  about  the .  garden  of  the 
place  where  the^  are  oonfined.  Now,  as  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  be  equally  isei^ure  without  their  irons  as  with 
them,  I  think  lit  my  duty  to  isform  ypu  qf  this  r^ 
qnest  I  deaure  to  know  yoor  pleasure  conopming  it.'* 
The  nature  of  the  opd^rs  under  which  the  Resident 
acted,  rendei^  it  ueceBsary  for  him. to  refuse  the 
smalkst  mit%^Qli  of  their  tc^rtuif^.  .Nay,  within  a 
few  days;  thati^  oUithe  Ist  of  ;|une,  other  terrors 
weie  held  up  ta' them.  They  werefthre^tene4  fff  be 
memo^ed  to  I^Jdcnolvr,. where,  unless  they  perforjned 
without  delay  what  they  averred  themselves  unable 
to  perform,  they  would  not  only  be  sul>jected  to  3tiU 
■everer  coercion,  but  called  upon  to  atone  for  othefr 
crimes.  As  these  crim^  were  not  specified,  the 
threat  was  wdl  calculid^ed  to  act  upon  their  fears. 
It  involved  the  prospect  of  unbounded  punishment; 
any  infliction,  in  shixt,  for  which  persons  with  arr 
bitrary  pow^r  in  their  hands  could  find  or  feign  a 
pretence.  Sevei^  expedients  were  offered  both  by 
the  prisoners  and  tl^e  Begums,  who  w^ere.  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  losing  by  removal  their  confidential 


t9B  Cruelties  iif^Kci^d  on  ike  Begumt^  Mtmsiers. 

BOOK  V.  serrants.  These  expedieiits  were  not  treated  n  bb* 
Chap.  8.  jectJonable,  on  any  other  score  except  that  of  twe. 
1782.  Thej  were  rejected.  The  prisoners  were  ndored 
to  Lucknow,  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them,  of 
which  the  nature  is  not  disdosed,  but  of  which  the 
following  letter,  addressed^bj  the  assiataat^Midieiit 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  English  guards  is 
a  disgraceful  proof.  ^  Sir,  the  Nabob  lunriiig  de» 
termined  to  inflict  corporal  punishmentt  upon  the 
prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire  that  hb 
officers,  when  they  riiall  come,  may  have  free  aoeess 
to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted  lo  do  with  tiiefli 
as  they  shall  see  proper.* 

All  the  measures,  howerer»  of  severity  which  could 
be  devised,  proved  unavaffing,  thongii  the  woinen  af 
the  2^ana  were  at  various  times  deprived  of  food 
tiH  they  were  6n  the  point  of  perilling  tor  want 
The  rigours  went  -on  increasiag  tiU  the  moath  of 
Decem1)er;  when  ^he  Resident,  convinced  hotli  by 
iiis  own  experience;  and  the  rqtfesemation  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  guard  by  which  the  princesses 
were  coerced,  that* every  thing  which  fooe  ooidd 
accomplish  was  iflready  performed,  asd  that  if  any 
fiope  remained  ^f  further  p^ments,  it  was  by  Aement 
methods  alone  they  c6uld  be  obtained,  removed  of  his 
-own  authority  the  guard  frotfi  the  paiades  of  the  Be- 
j^ms,  and  set  at  liberty  theh*  ministers.    As  onlea- 
Tours  had  been  used  to  make  4he  se^riliea  appeslr 
the  act  of  the  Nabob,  so  the  Resident  abrove  to  make 
the  favour  appear  the  bounty  <f£  the  mui  by  whom 
the  English  sceptre  was  »wayed ;  declaring  to  ^ 
Begums,  that  it  was  the  Govenrnor-Generalftom  whom 
the  relief  had  been  derived,  and  that  he  **  was  the 
spring  from  whence  they  were  restored  to  their  ca- 
nity and  consequence.?'    The  letter  in  wUdi  the 
commanding  officer  reported  the  execution  of  the 
order  of  release,  exhibits  what  no  other  words  can 
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eipreu.    **  I  hirre  to  admowfet^e  tii«  reieditt  of  B0(»  vi 
your  letter  of  the  fid  instant }  and,  in  ooiiteqtoence,  ^""'^ 


n  *.»i?.\» 


ly  enlat'gM  the  ptfaoners,  Behart  Ali  fchan,  tMS 
and  Jewar  Ali  Klian,  fipom  their  txmfinehieBt^  a  <ni<' 
emnstance  that  gavie  the  Begums^  and  the  dtjr  of 
Fytahad,  in  general,  tibe  grelatedt  satis&ctioD.  lit 
tears  of  joy,  Blihar,  and  JeW^  Ali  Rhflm,  eijcpre^sed 
their  sincere  acknotrledjgiA^s  tb  the  Goveitidr^ 
General,  his  Excellency  the  l^abob  Vi2ir,  and  to  you, 
Sfa",  for  restoring  thete  to  that  invAltiaUe  blessings 
liberty ;  for  whith  th^y  would  e?^r  retain  tfie  most 
gfatefel  FeBQfembtance ;  and  at  th^ir  fequcjtt  I 
tnnsmit  you  the  enclosed  letters.  I  \<4$h  you  had 
beeti  present  at  the  enlal*g|ement  ti  the  prisoners. 
Hie  quivering  li|is»  nith  the  tears  of  joy  stealing 
down  the  paor  men's  cheeks,  was  a  scene  truly  ^SkcU 
ing.  If  the  prayers  of  these  poor  men  will  avails 
you  wiU  at  the  latit  trurat^  be  translated  to  the  hK^ 
piest  regions  in  heaven."  ^ 

Of  the  transai^tkms  of  Mr.  Hastings  with  1^ 
Nai)ob  at  Chunar,  another  feature  styi  remains.  A 
yesent  was  oifered ;  a  present  of  a  sum  ^  no  iesH 
than  ten  lacs,  or  100,000/.  sterling ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  Compariy's  laws  against  presents,  hot- 
withstanding  the  acknowledged  dislress  of  the  Nabobs 
and  his  inability  to  pay  the  debt  whicli  he  owed  to 
the  Company,  it  was  accepted.  The  Nabob  wa3 
totally  unprovided  with  the  money ;  the  gift  could  be 
tendered  only  in  bills,  which  were  drawn  upon  one  <lr 
the  great  bankers  of  the  country.  As  the  intention 
of  concealing  the  transaction  should  not  be  imputed 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  unless  as  £ar  as  evidence  appears^^^ 

1  Lsttsr  to  tlife  Residmt,  dated  Fysubad,  5th  of  Deoambcr/1784. 
'Qce  Tenth  Report,  at  supra,  and  Minutes  of  Eridenoe,  at  tfupni,  p/  iMa, 
,  T95 ;  Appendix  to  9A  Art.  of  Char^ge,  p.  78, 97, 43, 172. 

«  The  removal  jvn  before  of  the  Conpaay*t  agent  Mn.Bfiswiiv  ^mmI 
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aooK  YiSQ iB tUscase  the  dwcUwure  wnnrt  be  Hnputgd to 
Chat.  8.  \^j^  ^  Tirtue»  Since  no  prudent  nan  would;  ^e 
"TtmT risked  the  chance  of  diwovery. which  the  publig^  of 
a  banker^s  transactions  implied.  Mr.  Hastiags  in- 
formed the  Directors  of  what  he  bad  received^  in  his 
letter  dated  tiie  20th  of  January,  1782 ;  and  in  yery 
plain  terms  i^quested  their  permission,  as  a  lewaud 
for  his  services,  to  make  Uie  money  his  o?rn.^  * 

In  the  beginning^  of  178S,  when  little  in*  no  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  r^lizing  the  sums  of  money 
which  the  Govemor-Generjal  expected  from  his  ar<» 
rangements  with  the  Nabob,  he  hegan  to  express,  k 
a  strain  of  unusual  severity,  his  dipaffirohatioB  of  .the 
Resident,  Mr.  Middleton;  either  reidly  dissatisfied 
with  him  under  the  failure  of  his  efforts ;  or,  by  a 
concerted  plan,  anticipating  the  commands  of  the 
Directors  for  the  restoratikm  of  Briatoiw,  and  removiqg 
the  confidential  agent;  now  when  the  confidential 
transactions  were  dosed,  that  tfaie  restoration  of 
Bristow  might  carry  the  appeanlmfs  of  his  own  act, 
and  receive  its  completion  before  the  commaikds.of 
the  Directors  should  arrive.^    Manifesting  c^itiene 

the  appo'iDtment  of  a  private  agent  of  his  own,  ought  constantly  to  be 
treated  as  a  ground  of  suspicion ;  because  it  b  exactly  What  m  man  With 
«apaaioo9  intentions  ATonld  have  peribnned. 

1  Letter  of  the  Governor-General,  Eleventh  Report^  ut  supra,*  A|l|pei^ 
dix,  C.  No.  1,  Why  he  should  have  wished  for  his  reward  out  ofthis^ 
rather  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Company's  money,  at  first  strikes 
*tlto.  mind  as  obscare.  But  a  very  appropriate  teasoii  may  be  npfioied* 
"Drawn  from  any  of  the  known  sources  of  the  Company's  reveaue,  the 
money  must  have  appeared  in  their  accounts,  and  could  not  be  given  to 
tbe  Governor-General  without  the  consent  of  the  Coropotiy  at  laife. 
Tlie  assent  of  the  Directors  obtamedj  the  gift  ofthe  Nabob  ms^  have 
never  appeared  in  any  account,  no  consent  of  the  Company  at  large  have 
Ibeen  sought,  and  the  donation  appropriated  by  the  Governor-General 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  public. 

*  The  complaints  against  Middleton  are  etpoatd  to  the  sospicSoii  of 
imineerity,  1.  by  their  unreasonableness,  2.  by  the  confonnity  of  tbe 
artifice  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Hastings,  3.  by  its  great  utiiity  for  the 
vammM  of  his  reputation,  as  well  as  of  his  pride  and  oootequtace^  4.  by 
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anxiety  for  the  acquisition  of  the  money,  on  account  BOOK '  y.' 
0f  which  he  had  ventured  oti  disreputable  ground,  ■^°^^'-^' 
**  the  agi^mcnt,'*  he  said,  ■•*  which  I  concluded  with  1782: 
the  Vizir  has  yet  served  only  to  gratify  reveng;e,  or 
some  concealed  interest,  and  to  make  me  odious  tp 
my  own  countrymen."*  The  resident  had  at  first 
su^[ested  his  doubts,  whether  the  force  which  he 
could  employ  in  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires  would 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  opposition  which  he  an- 
ticipated. **  I  judged  it  improper,'*  says  the  Governor- 
General,  "  to  expose  a  service  of  such  importance, 
^ther  to  the  hazard  of  a  defeat,  or  the  chance  of  a 
delay,  and  therefore  immediately  issued  orders  for 
the  m&rch  of  Colonel  Sir  John  Gumming,  with  his 
entire  detachment,  for  the  performance  of  it."  *  The 
resident  hastened  to  communicate  his  opinion,  that 
the  Nabob  would  be  alarmed  and  disgusted  kt  the 
march  of  this  force  into  his  dominions ;  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  detachment  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
immediate  treaty,  equivalent  to  an  order  for  imposing 
upon  him  anew  the  expense  of  the  temporary  bri- 
gade ;  that  a  part  of  the  Nabob's  troops  were  equal 

ihe  coiitiDU«d  ahd  very  extraordinary  subservience  of  Middleton,  after^ 
ivarcb,  to  the  views  of  HaAtittgs,  notwithstanding  the  serioni  injury  which 
lie  now  sustained  at  his  hands. 

>  Letter  to  Middleton,  dated  Benares,  1st  of  January,  1782.  Ex- 
tracts from  Papers  (in  No.  1,  vol.  i.)  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ISth  of  March,  1786,  p.  59*  The  GovemooHGeneral^  showing  % 
keen  sensibility  to  the  imputations  on  his  dharacter  to  which  the  trans* 
actions  in  Oude  exposed  him,  (''  I  must  desire,"  said  he,  ^^  that  your 
letters,  upon  all  official  and  public  subjects,  may  be  official ;  I  cannot 
receive  any  ap  private,  and  my  reputation  and  character  have  been  too 
far  committed  to  admit  of  an  intercourse  which  1  cannot  use  as  autho- 
rity^') seemed  to  think  that  the  success  of  the  measure,  the  money  in 
handy  would  sanctify  the  means.    The  rule,  be  well  knew,  too  generally 

holds. 

^  Letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  the  Council,  dated  SSd  of 
Jiinnary,  17B« ;  tenth  Report,'  Appendix,  No.  6. 
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BOOK  V.  to  the  service ;  and  that  a  fortaigfat  wmU  raffioe  lor 
Chap.  8,  ^^  accompliahmeot.  Under  these  representations 
1789,  the  GoTemor-General  ventured  not  to  contiiiue  the 
march  of  the  detachment;  but  he  dedared  to  the 
resident,  that  the  contradictions  in  his  statements 
covered  them  with  doubts ;  and,  if  the  resJdeat  could 
not  assure  him  of  his  perfect  coH4)etence  to  the  ser- 
vice,  that  he  would  himself  suspend  his  journey  to  the 
Presidency,  and  repair  to  Lucknow  fw  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  business  in  person.  The  resident 
declared  his  competence ;  and  the  Govemor-Genenil 
departed  fix)m  Benares  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  on  the 
7th  of  January.  He  departed,  however,  '*  after 
much  hesitation^  and.  I  will  confess,"  says  he,  ^  with 
some  rductance.  I  dread  the  imbecUity  and  irresolu- 
tion which  too  much  prevail  ia  the  Nabob's  counciis, 
and  must  influence  in  some  degree  both  the  conduct 
of  the  resident  and  the  OMnister;  and  I  consider  the 
impending  measure  of  top  much  ccmsequeDce  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  disa{^intment."  The  resi- 
dent had  stated,  that  the  GovemorrGencffal  had  not 
by  him  been  understood  as  intending  the  refennatimi, 
this  year^  of  the  Nabob's  military  establishment,  or  as 
expecting  a  present  supply  to  the  Company's  treasury. 
*^  These,*'  says  the  Giovemor^General,  in  his  letter  of 
Sd  January,  *^  are  fresh  instances  of  what  I  have  had 
too  frequent  cause  to  complain  of,  your  total  inatten- 
tioa  to  my  instructions.''  He  then  repeats  to  the  re- 
sident the  passage .  in  his  instructions,  in  which  he 
told  him,  that  <'  to  waUe  the  Nabob  to  dischai^ 
his  debt  to  the  Company  in  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible, was  the  chief  object  of  his  negotiation  'J*  that 
the  jaghires  should  be  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
pose: and  that  the  reform  of  the  troops  should 
take  place  immediately  after  the  settlemai^  of  the 
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sum  to  be  alloiiv«ed  for  the  penoflnl  and  domestic  ex*  book  v* 
penses  of  the  Nabob.  ^    But  these  exprearions  are  ^^^-^ 
vagpne,  and  necessarilj  express  no  more  than  a  very    1 78£. 
eager  desite  for  dispjatch ;  and  the  resident,  for  aught 
tliat  appears  in  the  words,  might  be  well  justified  in 
tlie  condusion  which  the  Governor-General  thought 
proper  to  condemn. 

Mr.  Middleton  continued  the  exartions,  and  prac- 
tised all  the  severities,  which  have  already  been  de» 
scribed,  for  extorting  the  inpney  which  the  Grovemor- 
General  demanded.  Yet  he  was  formrily  accused 
by  thi  Governor-General  on  the  28d  of  S^tember, 
and  pronounced  guihy  of  remissness  in  his  duty ;  when 
Mr.  Bristow  was  appointed  to  ffll  the  oflBice  from 
which;  before  the  recent  transactions,  he  had  just 
been  removed.  In  the  mean  time,  that  is,  on  the 
6th  of  May  preceding,  Major  Palmer  had  been  sent 
to  Oude,  as  the  private  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  and 
various  new  demands  were  urged  upon  the  dependant 
Prince.  The  current  annual  claims  varied  from 
seventy  to  190  lacs  pei'  annum,  i»^ous  to  the  time 
of  IVfiddletorf's  appointment  in  1781.  The  receipts 
df  the  resident,  in  dischitrge  of  these  claims,  varkd 
from  sixty  to  eighty  lacs  per  annum,  whence  the 
balance  of  debt  perpetudly  increased.  At  the  time 
of  concludmg  the  treaty  between  the  Nabob  and 
Hastings  at  Chunar,  that  balance  appeared  to  stand 
at  forty-four  lacs.  The  resident,  instead  of  80,00,000, 
which  before  was  the  maximtim  of  the  annual  pay- 
ments, reaKaaed  1,46,00,000.  By  demands,  however, 
urged  by  Major  Palmer  to  the  amount  of  eighty-two 
la^  and  claims  of  unknown  balances,  which  appeared 
on  a(]gusting  the  hocks  of  the  Presidency,  the  sums, 

i  fiztracU  iram  Papen,  at  t^pni,  p.  69, 58 ;  Trath  Report,  at  ti^n, 
Apptndixy  No.  6. 
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BOOK  V.  of  which  pajnient  in  that  year  was  required  <£  the 
^^'^'  Nabob,  exceeded  considerably  two  crores  and  a  half, 
1.782.  ^^^^  ^^*  yfexe  at  least  equal  to  twice  the  annaal 
revenue  of  the  whole  country.^  In  vindicating  hinw 
self  from  the  chai^  of  remissness,  in  seizing  the 
treasures  of  the  Begums,  Mr.  Middleton  difyws»  that 
not  only  had  he  been  successM  in  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate  acquisitidn,  but  that  no  unnecessary  time  had 
intervened*  and  that  no  instrument  of  coercioo,  ex* 
cept  the  disgraceful  one  of  violating  the  apartmeats 
and  the  persons  of  the  Princesses,  had  been  left  un- 
employed. ^'  The  Nabob,"  he  says,  ^  was  son  to  the 
Begum  we  were  to  proceed  against :  A  son  against  a 
mother  must  at  least  save  appearances :  Circum- 
stances sufficiently  marked  the  English  as  the  prin- 
cipal movers  in  the  business :  The  favourable  occasion 
w;as  not  missed  to  persuade  the  Nabob  that  we  insti- 
gated him  to  dishonour  his  &mily  for  our  benefit :  I 
had  no  assistance  to  expect  firom  the  Nabob's  minis- 
ters, who  could  not  openly  move  in  the  business :  In 
the  East,  it  is  well  known,  that  no  num^  either  by 
himself  or  his  troops,  ean  enter  the  walls  of  a  Ze- 
nana— scarcely  in  the  case  of  acting  against  an  open 
enemy — much  less  an  aUy-— a  son  against  his  own 
mother.  The  outward  walls,  and  the  B^^m*s  agents, 
were  all  that  were  liable  to  immediate  attack :  They 
were  dealt  with  ^— and  successfully,  as  the  event 
proved."  * 

The  reply  which  is  made  by  the  Governor-General 
to  this  defence  is  remarkable.    As  usual  with  the 

1  '^  The  Nabob's  net  revenue,''  (says  Mr.  Middleton^  Defence  Co  the 
Govemer-General  and  Council ;  Extracts  from  Papers  is  No.  1,  foL  ii. 
presented  to  the  House  of  Comn^ons,  IStfa  March,  17S6,  p.  <,)  ^  to  mj 
knowledge,  never  exceeded  a  crore  and  a  half,  bat  generailj  fell  vefj 
short  of  that  sum/'  The  Gov.-Gen.  disavowed  the  demands  which  were 
iMde  by  his  private  agent,  Palmtr,  and  other  renissioos  took  places  IbkL 

«  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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GovertioivGeoeral,  it  is  mysterious  and  equivocal.  BOOK  T. 
Bat  if  any  thing  can  be  gathered  from  it,  they  are  ^"^^'  ^' 
4he  two  following  tbmgs:  that  he  did  intend  that    nss. 
Mr.  Middleton  should  have  violated  the  Zenana",  and 
.that,  not  having  acted  in  tiiat  manner,  Mr.  Middle- 
10D»  his  own  chosen  and  confidential  agent,  might, 
both  by  himself  and  by  others,  be  suspected  of  having 
lietrayed  his  duty  for  bribes.    "  I  was  pointed,**  says 
the  Governor-General,  **  in  my  orders  to  Mr.  Middle- 
^on,  tiiat  he  should  not  allow  any  negotiation  or  for- 
bearance,  when  he  had  once  employed  the  Com- 
pany^ influence  or  power  in  asserting  the  Nabob's 
claims  on  the  Begums.     My  principal,  if  not  sole  in- 
ducement, for  this  order,  which,  with  the  instruc- 
tions following  it,  was  as  absolute  as  it  could  be  ex- 
pressed, was-^to  prevent  the  imputation  which  is  too 
frequently,  vrith  whatever  colour  of  reason,  cast  on 
transactions  of  this  nature,  begun  with  demands  of 
sums  of  money  to  an  enormous  amount,  supported 
witii  a  great  military  parade  and  denunciations  of 
Tengeance  for  a  refusal,  and  all  relenting  into  the 
acceptance  of  personal  submisfinon  and  'promise  of 
amendment :  In  plainer  words,  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
.made  the  instrument  of  jHivate  rapacity,  if  any  such 
design  existed ;  nor  to  expose  myself  to  the  obloquy 
of  it,  if  such  a  design  did  not  exist.**  *     The  Gover- 
nor-General, however,  no  where  said  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  you  shall  enter  the  Zenana  itself,  if  respect  for 
it  prove  any  obstruction  to  your  designs.     And  it 
would  have  been  equally  easy  for  him  to  have  con- 
demned the  resident  had  he  understood  his  orders  in 
that  invidious  sense,  as  it  was,  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  he  did  understand  them.     If  the  resident 
had  been  guilty  of  the  violation,  and  a  storm  ci 

1  Governor-General*s  Minute  on  Mr.  Middleton's  Defence,  21%%  Oq« 
UbtTf  ires.    Ibid.  p.  14. 
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BOOK  V.  odium  had  axuen,  the  poUticsai  oonduct  of  the  Gover- 
€?iup.8.  Dor*G€aeral  lays  sufficient  ground  for  the  presump- 
1789.    tion  tl^it  he  Wiwld  not  have  scrupled  to  form  for  faim- 
ffM  a  sca'eeK  opt  ei  his  own  ambiguity. 

Upon  the  inteljigrace  received  of  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Bristow,  aiid  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Middkton  to  the 
c^Sce  of  resident  v^ith  the  Vizir,  previous  to  the  nemo- 
raUe  journey  to  Benares,  tfa^  Court  of  Directors  wrote 
to  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  in  the  following 
tenns: — **  Equally  extraordinary,  and  unwancmt- 
abk,  have  been  your  proceedings  respecting  Mr.  John 
BriHtow.  He  was  appointed  resident  at  Oude  is 
December,  1774>  In  December,  1776,  he  was  re* 
ealled  without  the  shadow  of  a  chatge  being*  ezfafljfc. 
ed  against  him*  By  our  letter  ef  the  4tfa  of  Jufy, 
1777>  We  signified  our  disaf^robation  of  tiie  probeed- 
ings  against  Mr.  Biistow,  and  directed  that  ha 
should  be  restored  to  his  station ;  which  direction  we 
confirmed  by  our  subsequent  letter  of  the  2Sd  of 
December,  1778.  Mr.  Biistow  arrived  in  India  in 
jP^bruary,  1780, .  and  hi  October  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  i^esolved  by  yo<ir  Bofird,  that  Mr.  Bristow  ahooU 
return  to  Oiide ; '  but  tha^t  bb  appointment  should  be 
limited  solely  tp  the  conduct  of  poUtical  negodations, 
Mr.  Middleton  being  at  the  same  time  Bominated  to 
settle  pecuniary  matters  with  the  Visir.  On  the 
81st  May^  1781,  upoo  receiving  a  letter  fiom  the 
Vizar,  expressing  his  dedre  that  Mr.  Bristow  should 
be  removed  fi^om  his  court,  he  was  again  recalled. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  consideration  ei  this 
matter,  and  in  order  to  vindicate  and  uphold  our  own 
authority,  we  do  hereby  positively  direct,  that  Mr. 
Bristow  do  forthwith  proceed  to  Oude,  in  the  station 
<^  our  resident  there.  You  are  likewiae  to  observe, 
that  we  shall  not  suffer  any  other  person  to  proceed 
to  Oude,  for  the  management  of  the  finance,  pne 
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person  being,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to  transftct  book  v. 
our  business  there  as  principftl  in  both  those  depart-  ^"^''A 

ments."*  1782. 

Along  with  the  reprobation  of  the  recall,  and  com- 
mand for  the  restoration  of  Mr«  Bristow,  a  similar 
reprobation  and  commimd  arrived  from  the  Court  of 
Directors  respecting  Mr.  Fowke,  as  resident  at  Be« 
nares.  The  Goremor-General,  daiming  a  latitude 
in  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Company,  when  those 
orders  were  **  destructive  to  their  own  affairs,''  and 
alleging  that  the  diminution  of  authority  of  the  Go* 
vemor-General  in  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  India 
the  defeat  of  his  intentions  even  with  respect  to  his 
own  agents,  was  a  cause  of  that  destruction ;  in« 
ainuating  also,  beside  these  general,  some  particular 
objections,  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  following  mys* 
terious  terms,  ^*  My  present  objection  to  his  appoint* 
ment  I  dare  not  put  upon  record,  the  Members  of 
the  Board  individually  know  it  ;**  opposed  obedience 
to  the  Companjr's  injunctions.  The  other  Members, 
however^  of  the  Boards  consisting  of  Mr.  Stables, 
Mr.  Macpherson,  Mr.  Wheler,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
were  of  a  different  opinion ;  they  declared  that,  where 
the  commands  of  the  Directors  were  precise  and 
peremptory,  they  conceived  themselves  to  have  no 
btitude  of  choice ;  and  Mr.  Fowke  received  his  ap- 
pointment. The  arrangement  which  the  Gk)vemor- 
General  had  made  for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  Benares  had,  as  usual,  disappointed  his  pecuniary 
expectations ;  and  his  dread  of  blame  on  the  score  of 
the  transactions,  to  which  his  journey  to  that  district 
had  given  birth,  seems  upon  this  head  to  have  ren* 
dered  his  irascibility  peculiarly  keen.  The  storm 
of  his  indignation  fell  upon  the  person  into  whose 

1  Company's  General  Letter  to  Bengal,  98th  August,  178S  $  Tenth 
Report,  Qt  supra,  App.  No.  8.  •         ^ 
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BOOK  V.  hands  the  collection  of  thd  revenue  had  fallen,  the 
^^^^'^'  father  of  the  newly-made  Rajah,  *^  I  feel  mysd^" 
1782.  said  Hastings,  ^*  and  may  be  allowed  on  such  an 
occasion  to  acknowledge  it,  personally  hurt  at  the 
ingratitude  of  this  man,  and  at  the  discredit  which 
his  ill  conduct  has  thrown  upon  my  appointment  of 
him.  He  has  deceived  me ;  he  has  offended  against 
the  government  which  I  then  represented."  The 
•^personal  hurts"  of  the  Governor-Gteneral  seem  but 
too  frequently  to  have  prompted  the  measures  of  his 
administration.  If  hQ  was  "  personally  hurt,"  he 
was  iU  qualified  to  assume  the  function  of  a  judge. 
The  Naib  had  failed  in  raisiug  all  the  money  which 
had  been  imposed  as  tribute  upon  the  province.  Had 
the  tribute  not  been,  as  it  was,  too  large,  dismissicm 
from  his  office  might  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  visi- 
tation Ef)v  his  offence.  He  was  also  deprived  of  his 
lands,  thrown  into  prison,  and  threatened  with  death, 
by  the  sole  authority  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  did  not 
so  much  as  communicate  the  measures  to  his  Coundl 
till  after  they  were  passed ;  while  the  Naib  in  vain 
represented,  that  the  tribute  exceeded  the  means  of 
the  country;  that  the  ordinary  receipts  had  been 
diminished  by  a  drought;  and  that,  from  a  severe 
il)pess,  he  had,  during  two  months,  been  incapable 
of  attending  to  the  painful  and  laborious  duties  of  his 
office.^ 

.  Among  the  articles  in  the  treaty,  formed  by  the 
Governor-General  with  the  Vizir  at  Chunar,  one  re- 
lated to  the  Nabob  FyzooUa  Khan.  This  was  the 
chief  who  survived  the  ruin  of  the  RohiUa  nation  in 
1774,  and  who,  having  occupied  a  strong  post  on 
the  hills,  concluded  a  treaty,  under  the  sanction  and 
guarantee  of  the  English  government,  by  which  he 

>  See  tb^  Minutes  of  Evi^^Dce  upon  \he  B^oaros  pbfiise. 
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received  in  jaghire  the  country  of  Rampore  and  some  BOOR  v. 
otiier  districts  of  Rohilcund,  estimated  at  a  revenue          '  °' 


of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees.  "  From  the  month  of  Oc-  1782. 
tober,  1774,  to  the  latter  end  of  February,  1778/' 
cays  the  Governor-General,  ^^  we  had  no  reference 
made  to  us  relative  to  FyzooUa  Khan ;  but  on  the 
25th  of  February,  1778,  we  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Middleton,  in  whi^h  he  informed.us,  that  reports 
had  prevailed  at  Lucknow,  that  FyzooUa  Khan  re- 
tained in  his  service  a  greater  body  of  troops  than 
were  specified  in  the  treaty  of  1774,  and  that  he  had 
given  protection  and  encouragement  to  Zabita  Khan's 
defeated  army.  Mr.  Middleton,  in  the  same  letter, 
told  us,  that  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  these 
seports ;  but  added-*-that  the  Nabob's  oppressive  and 
VBJust  conduct,  in  various  instances,  might  induce 
FyzooUa  Rhan  to  form  connexions,  and  to  engage  in 
schemes,  incompatible  with  his  duty^  and  aUegiance 
to  the  Vizir." 

The  treaty  which  had  been  formed  between  Fy- 
zooUa Khan  and  the  Vizir,  in  1774,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Lai  Dang,  had 
been  signed  by  the  English  Commander-in-Chief,  in 
the  name  of  his  nation,  as  both  a  party  to  the  ti*ans- 
action,  and  guarantee  of  the  engagement.  Dis- 
imsting  the  £aith  of  the  Nabob,  and  alarmed  by  the 
preceding  imputations,  which  he  justly  regarded  as 
proofs  that  the  wish  was  formed  to  dispossess  him  of 
liis  country,  Fyzoc^  Khan  endeavoured  to  assure 
himself  more  completely  of  the  protection  of  the 
EngUsh ;  and,  as  if  the  signature  of  the  commanding 
officer  was  not  sufficiently  binding,  made  earnest 
application  to  have  the  treaty  ratified  by  the.  Gover- 
nor-General and  Council.  "  Upon  this  subject,** 
says  Mr.  Hastings,  ^'  I  had  frequent  applications  from 
liim.  But  the  guarantee  appeared  to  me  unnecessary. 
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BOOK  V.  except  as  it  would  afford  great  satisfaction  to  Vj* 
^"^^'  ^'  zooUa  Khan ;  for  our  government  must  have  inier- 
1 782.  iS^ed,  if  the  Nabob  Vizir  had  attempted  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  which  Fyzoolla  Khan  eiyoyed  under 
his  treaty  with  the  Vizir.  Mr.  Middkton  deputed 
Mr.  D.  Barwell  to  Rampore,  the  residence  of  Fy- 
zoolla Khan.  Mr.  Barwell  transmitted  to  Mr.  Mid* 
dleton  a  very  particular  account  of  FyzooUa  Khaii*s 
conduct,  which  appeared  to  have  been  in  no  instance 
contraiy  to  his  engagements ;  and  in  the  month  of 
April,  his  treaty  with  the  Nabob  Vizir  was  guaran- 
teed by  the  Company,  agreeably  to  his  earnest  and 
reiterated  requests.  By  whose  suggestions  doidbts 
were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  FyzooUa  ELhan,  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  which  Colonel  Champion 
had  witnessed,  I  know  not*'  On  the  occasion  of  the 
guarantee  a  present  of  elephants,  horses,  and  other 
articles,  with  a  lac  of  rupees,  or  10,000/.  sterling, 
was  made  to  the  Nabobs  and  one  of  a  smilar  sum,  or 
another  lac,  to  the  Company. 

This  transaction  was  soon  followed  by  another. 
In  the  same  year  intelligence  was  received  of  a  war 
between  England  and  France.  FyzooUa  KJhan, 
**  being  indirectly  sounded^**  displayed  the  greatest 
readiness  to  assist.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to 
afford  a  single  man ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
resident  at  Oude,  made  an  offer  of  aU  his  cavalry, 
2000  strong,  and  actuaUy  furnished  500.  The  Go- 
vernor-General, on  the  8th  of  January,  1779»  wrote 
to  him,  ^'  that  in  his  own  name,  as  weU  as  that  of 
the  Board,  he  returned  him  the  wannest  thanks  fiir 
this  instance  of  his  faithful  attachment  to  the  Coat- 
pany  and  the  English  nation." 

In  the  treaty  of  Lai  Dang,  were  the  three  foUow- 
ing  articles :  '*  That  Fyzoolla  Khan  should  retain  in 
})is  service  5000  troops,  and  not  a  single  man  more : 
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That  with  whomsoever  the  Vizk  should  make  war,  BOOK  v. 
FyzooUa  Khan  should  send  two  or  three  thousand  of  ^^^^-^ 
his  troops,  according  to  his  ability,  to  join  him :  And    178S. 
that,  if  tile  Vizir  should  march  in  person,  Fyzoolla 
Khan  should  attend  him  with  his  forces.** 

In  November,  1780,  the  Govemor-General  and 
Council  recommended  to  the  Vizir  to  demand,  that 
is,  the  Govemor-General  and  Council  did  themselves 
demand,  of  Fjzoolla  Khan,  to  furnish  a  body  of 
50O0  horse,  "  as  the  quota  stipulated  by  treaty  for 
♦he  service  of  the  Vizir."  The  treaty,  however,  did 
not  stipulate  for  5000,  but  only  for  2000,  or  3000, 
according  to  his  ability;  and  not  for  horse^  but 
troops,  of  which  not  the  whole,  but  the  usual  pro- 
portion in  horse,  equity  of  construction  could,  by  any 
means,  require :  and  the  troops  were  not  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Vizir,  but  of  the  Company.'  With  the 
strongest  expressions  of  duty  and  allegiance,  Fyzoolla 
Khan  represented,  that  his  whole  force  was  by  treaty 
limited  to  5000  men ;  of  which  2000  were  horse,  and 
8000  foot ;  that  3000  foot  were  required  foT  the  bu- 
siness of  his  government  and  collections;  but  the 
whde  was  at  the  command  of  the  Vizir  and  the  Com- 
pany. When  this  answer  was  received,  the  Cover- 
nor-General,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Wheler  consti- 
tuted the  whole  Board,  and  by  his  casting  vote  united 
in  his  own  person  all  the  powers  of  government,  de- 

1  This  was  too  evident  to  be  denied  by  any  body;  but  it  was  expressly 
stated  to  FysooUa  Khan  by  the  Vizir,  in  the  letter  in  which  he  comma- 
nicated  the  demand,  that  the  demand  was  made  by  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  "  not  for  his  [the  Vizir's],  but  the  Compan/s  seiy 
vice."  (See  the  Twenty-second  Charge,  moved  by  Mr.  Barke.)  Mr. 
Hastings  himself  says,  (see  his  answer  to  that  chaige)  <<  Fyzoolla  Khan 
was  under  ao  engagement  to  famish  us  with  a  single  man,  nor  did  I 
£9er  demand  a  man  Jrom  him."  True,  in  soand,  as  usaoi  with  Mr. 
Hastings;  false  in  bobscance. 
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BOOR  V.  dared  upon  record,  that ''  The  Nabob  Fysodk  Khan 
^^^'  ^'  had  evaded  the  performance  of  his  part  <rf  the  treaty 
1 783.  between  the  late  NalM>b  Sujah  ul  Dowla  and  him,  to 
which  the  Honourable  Company  were  guaranteesi 
and  upon  which  he  was  lately  summoned  to  fimridi 
the  stipulated  number  of  troops,  which  he  is  obliged 
to  furnish  on  the  condition  by  which  he  holds  the 
jaghire  granted  to  him." 

In  defence  of  this  procedure  Mr.  Hastings  rtates, 
that  the  Company  was  environed  with  difficulties; 
the  burden  of  the  Mahratta  war ;  the  alarming  pro- 
gress of  Hyder  Ali  in  Camatic ;  the  march  of  the 
Berar  army  into  Cuttack;  and  the  prospect  of  an 
armament  from  France :  That  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  before 
departing  for  Madras,  recommended  applicatioD  to 
Cheyte  Sing  for  a  body  of  horse  to  cover  the  province 
of  Bahar ;  a  battalion  of  sepoys ;  1000  of  the  Vidr's 
infantry ;  and  as  many  of  Fyzodla  Khan*8  troops  as 
could  be  procured,  for  the  defence  of  Rolulcuad: 
That  the  British  officer  who  commanded  in  that  dis- 
trict complained,  by  letter,  oS  having  with  him  odj 
500  of  that  chieftain's  horse,  though,  '*  in  his  agree- 
ment with  government,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  up 
5000  troops  for  assisting  in  the  defence  of  Roliil- 
cund:"  That  in  the  hurry  of  business,  he,  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Board,  were  deceived  by  this 
letter  into  the  belief  that  5000  was  the  quota  defined: 
and  that  horse,  though  not  expressed  in  the  treaty, 
was  undoubtedly  understood.^ 

A  deception  of  such  a  kind,  in  matters  of  such 
importance,  is  not  the  most  honourable  sort  of  apo- 
logy, even  where  it  bolds.^    The  demand,  however, 


I's  Defence  on  the  Chuge  respectiiig  FjiooUa  SJun. 
*  The  V^ir  kiiew  the  tenn^  of  the  treaty  better;  «id  hie  letter  wai 
bf fbre  UastiDgs,  in  which  he  admitted  that  the  demand  was  a  byeechof 
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of  the  Boaid  went  &r  beyond  the  erroneous  words  of  bOok  v. 
the  letter.  The  letter  spoke  of  only  troops,  not  ^^^*  \ 
horse;  and  it  spoke  of  5000,  as  only  to  be  kept  up,  lyg^, 
not  sent  ont  of  the  country,  for  deduction  was  neces* 
sioy  of  those  required  for  indispensable  service  at 
home :  And  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  parties  as 
to  what  was  understood  in  a  treaty,  but  not  express* 
ed,  when  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  expressed,  is  an  unavailing  pretence,  which,  if 
admitted,  would  for  ever  place  the  weaker  of  two 
contracting  parties  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger. 
As'to  the  dangers  of  the  British  government,,  ui^ed 
by  the  Governor-General  on  this,  as  they  are  on  so 
many  other  occlusions,  there  is  only  one  principle 
wluc^  can  render  them  applicable  in  his  defence; 
tIz.  that  they  furnished  sufficient  grounds  for  taking 
fircMU  every  prince,  or  lord  of  the  country,  whatever 
any  of  them  had  not  ability  to  prevent  him  from 
taking. 

In  proceeding  to  measures  of  compubion,  Hastings 
somewhat  lowered  his  demand*  On  the  15th  of 
February,  1781,  he  decreed  in  Council,  "  that  a  de- 
putation to  FyzooOa  Khan  should  be  immediately 
Mcommended  to  be  sent  by  the  Nabob  Vizir,  accom- 
panied by  an  agent  from  Mr.  Middleton  in  behalf  of 
the  English  government,  as  guarantees,  and  that  in 
presence  of  proper  witnessess  they  should  demand 
immediate  delivery  of  8000  cavalry ;  and  if  he  should 
evade  or  refiise  compliance,  that  the  deputies  should 
deliver  a  formal  protest  against  him  for  breach  of 
treaty,  and  return,  making  their  report  to  the  Vizir, 
whfeh  Mr.  Middleton  was  to  transmit  to  the  Board.*' 

thftt  treaty;  <'  Should  Fyzoolla  Khan  mentioo  any  thing  of  the  teoQr  of 
die  treaty,  xYi^fint  breach  of  it  has  been  committed  by  him.  I  will 
reproach  him  with  having  kept  too  many  troops^  and  will  oblige  him  to 
fend  th0  ^Opa  horse/' 
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BOOK  V.  The  deputation  was  sent«  Fj'zooUa  EJian,  ^Sii^ffOg 
^^^^'  ^'  both  his  inability  and  the  expveas  words  of  the  treaty, 
1782«  offered  ^*  in  additioD  to  the  1000  cavalry  already 
granted^  to  give  1000  more,  when  and  whereaaever 
required/ and  1000  foot;"  together  with  oneyeur^s 
pay  in  advance,  and  funds  lor  the  regular  payment 
of  them  in  future.  The  offer  was  rejected ;  and  the 
protest  made.  Hastings  suspended  aU  proceedinga 
upon  this  protest  at  the  Boaird ;  met  Mrith  the  Nidxib 
at  Chunar ;  and  signed  the  following  article  rdatire 
to  FyzooUa  Khan :  ''  That  as  FyzooUa  Khan  has,  by 
his  breach  of  treaty,  forfeited  the  fMotection  of  the 
English  government,  and  causes,  by  hb  coQttnuanoe 
in  his  present  independent  state,  great  alarm  and 
detriment  to  the  Nabob  Vizir,  he  be  pennitted,  whoi 
time  shall  suit,  to  resume  his  hmds  and  pay  him  in 
money,  through  the  resident,  the  amount  stipulated 
by  treaty,  after  deducting  the  amount  and  charges  of 
the  troops  he  stands  engaged  to  furnish  by  treaty ; 
which  amount  shall  be  passed  to  the  account  of  the 
Company  during  the  continuance  of  the  preaeat 
war." 

What  comes  next  to  be  stated  is.  a  characteristic 
circumstance.  In  transmitting  the  jtreaty  <£  Cbunav 
to  his  colleagues  at  the  Board,  Mr.  Hastings  aooom- 
panied  each  article  with  his  owu  explanatioos  and 
remarks.  Those  upon  the  article  rd^iting  to  FysooOa 
Khan,  were  as  follow :  **  The  conduct  of  FyaooBa 
Khan  in  refusing  the  aid  demanded,  though  not  aa 
absolute  breach  of  treaty,  was  evasite^and  uncandid. 
The  demand  was  made  for  5000  cavalry :  the  en- 
gagement in  the  treaty  is  literally  for  5000  horse  and 
foot :  FyzooUa  Khan  could  not  be  ignorant  that  we 
had  no  occasion  for  any  succours  of  infimtry  from 
him,  and  that  cavalry  would  be  of  the  most  essential 
service :  so  scrupulous  an  attention  to  literal  expres- 
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9ioo»  when  a  more  liberal  interpretation  would  have  book  v. 
been  highly  ugefnl  and  acceptaUe  to  us,  strongly  ^"^''•^" 
maiks  his  unfriendly  disposition ;  though  it  may  not    1782. 
impeach  his  fidelity ;  and  leaves  him  little  daim  to 
asy  exertions  from  us,  for  the  continuance  of  his 
jaghires.   But  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  the  Vizir's, 
nor  the  Company's  interests  would  be  promoted  by 
depriving  Fyzoolla  Khan  of  his  independency :  And 
I  have^  therefore,  reserved  the  execution  of  this  agree-. 
meat  to  an  ind^nite  term ;  and  our  government  may 
always  interpose  to  prevent  any  Ul  effects  flrom  it' 

Tins  imperiously  calls  for  some  observations.  Mr*. 
Hastings  inserts,  in  an  article  of  a  solemn,  public 
tresfty,  and  sets  his  hand  to  the  article^  that  a  de-* 
pendent  of  the  Company  has  been  guilty  of  a  breadi 
of  treaty ;  when,  at  the  same  moment,  he  writes  ta 
his  coUei^gues,  that  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  treaty,  and  that  his  fidelity  is  unimpeached* 
He  gives  to  the  Viair,  by  equally  solemn  treaty,  what 
the  Vizir  anxiously  solicited,  as  an  ol>ject  of  great 
desire,  permission  to  dispossess  Fyzoolla  Khan  >  yet 
he  writes  to  his  colleagfues,  that  this  was  a  fraudulent 
artifice,  and  that  he  never  meant  the  permission  to 
have  any  effect.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Hastings,  during 
a  calm  investigation,  suffers  exceedingly  by  his 
practice  and  skill  in  the  arts  of  deceit ;  because  the 
fair  colours,  which  he  himself  can  throw  upon  his 
conduct,  become  thoroughly  untrustworthy;  and, 
unless  where  they  are  supported  by  other  evidence,' 
cease  to  persuade* 

When,  too,  Mr.  Hastings  informs  his  colleagues, 
that  by  the  treaty  in  virtue  of  which  j^yzoolla  Khan 
possessed  his  jaghire,  he  was  bound  to  afford  5000' 
troops,  the  information  was  glaringly  incorrect ;  for 
the  oppressed  dependant  had  expressly  appealed  to 
the  treaf y,  and  offered  obedience  to  the  full  extent  of 

I 
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BOOR  v.its  bonds.  Nay,  by  the  treaty,  be  was  rigidly 
^^^[^^^;_f;_  bound  not  to  retain  in  his  service  any  more  thaa 
1782.  5000  troops,  both  horse  and  foot ;  and  had  he  sent 
fiOOO  horse  to  the  service  of  the  English^  in  addition 
to  which  he  must  have  raised  horse  and  foot  for  the 
business  of  his  country,  he  might  have  been  punished 
for  breach  of  treaty,  and  on  this  pretext,  deprived  of 
his  independence. 

For  several  months  after  the  return  of  the  Yizir  to 
his  own  capital,  the  Governor-General  was  importuiied, 
by  applications  both  from  him  and  from  the  resident, 
to  permit  the  expulsion  of  Fyzoolla  Rhan.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  1782,  a  negotiation  was  opened 
for  a  pecuniary  commutatiotn  of  the  military  aid. 
Major  Palmer  was  deputed  to  Rampore ;  and  speoit  a 
month,  as  he  himself  significantly  expresses  it,  ^^  in 
order  to  effect  by  persuasidn,  what  he  could  have  olv 
tained  in  an  hour  by  threats  and  compulsions  ;^  that 
is,  a  sum  of  fifteen  lacs  of  rupees,  on  the  condition  of 
bdng  exempted  from  all  future  claims  of  militaiy 
service. 

Endeayour  was  used  to  obtain  from  Fyzoolla  Elian 
another  sum  of  15  lacs ;  for  which  his  jaghire,  wfaidi 
was  only  a  tenure  for  life,  was  to  be  converted  into  a 
perpetual  hereditary  possession.  As  this  change  in 
his  tenure  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Fyzoolla  Khan,  he  very  much  surprised  the 
English  agent  by  declaring  his  inability  to  advance 
the  money  required,  and  declining  the  baigain. 
From  the  improving  cultivation  of  the  country,  and 
apparent  riches  of  the  people,  the  effects  of  the  good 
government  which  that  lord  had  maintained,  the 
English,  as  usual,  believed,  in  company  with  the  Vizir, 
that  his  riches  were  immense^ 
.  M^or  Palmer  bore  his  testimony,  on  this  occasion, 
to  the  falsehood,  too,  of  the  imputations  upon  whidi 


of  Fyzoolh  Khan.  4lf 

the  oppression  of  FyzooUa  Khan  had  been  founded :  BOOK  v. 
That  he  had  given  encouragement  to  the  desertion  of  ^°^^-^' 
the  ryots  of  the  Vizir;  and  that  he  had  a  greater    1782. 
number  of  troops  than  5000.     The  numbers  of  the 
Rohilla  people  in  his  country  exceeded  that  amount ; 
but  Rohillas,   in  other  than  military  employments, 
were  not  by  the  treaty  forbidden.     At  any  rate,  the 
Major  adds,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  their  number 
is  formidable,  or  that  FyzooUa  Khan  could  by  any 
means  subsist  such  numbers  as  could  cause  any  se- 
rious alarm  to  the  Vizir ;  neither  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  their  entertaining  any  views  beyond  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  advantages  which  they  at 
present  enjoy." 

It  was  an  object  with  the  Governor-General  and 
Council,  to  convince  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the 
bargain  they  had  made  with  FyzooUa  l^han  wds  ft 
good  one,  and  the  money  obtained,  an  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  alienated  right.  They  now,  therefore, 
distinctly  understood  /and  affirmed,  that  FyzooUa 
Khan  was  bound  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  5000 
troops,  in  horse  and  foot,  and  to  send  to  the  service  of 
the  Vizir  only  two  or  three  thousand  men ;  which, 
to  the  Vizir  they  said,  was  **  a  precarious  and  un- 
serviceable right;"  that  **  the  rumours  which  had 
been  spread  of  the  hostile  designs  of  FyzooUa  Khan^ 
against  the  Vizir,  were  totally  groundless ;  and  if  he 
had  been  inclined,  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  make 
himself  formidable."^  These  expressions  are  to  be 
contrasted  with  those  made  use  of,   on  the  1st  of 

1  Secret  Letter  from  Bengal,  dated  5th  April,  1783;  Extracts  from 
Papers,  (in  No.  2,  vol.  i.)  presented  to  the  House  ofCommons,  ut  supra, 
p.  44.  in  the  Secret  Letter  from  Bengal,  dated  10th  March,  1783,  theGo« 
yemor-General  and  Council  also  say,  '^  This ''  (the  fifteen  lacs)  *.<  is  a  valuable 
compensadon  fdr  expunging  an  article  of  a  treaty,  which  was  of  such  a 
tenor,  and  so  loosely  worded,  that  the  Vizir  could  never  have  derived 
any  real  advantage  from  it.  The  money  will  of  course  be  received  by 
the  Company,  in  part  liquidation  of  the  Vizir's  debt.'' 

▼OL.  IV.  2  E 


^18  Sequel  of  the  Transattions 

BOOK  V.  April,  1781,  by  tha  assistant  resident,  Johnsoo ;  w 
^^"^*  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  protest. 


l^9%^  case  of  the  reftisfil  of  SOOO  hprse.  On  the  hunt  fer 
appearances  of  guilt,  he  found  them  at  every  step; 
aod  the  very  day  after  his  arritil,  la^portedj  tl«|t 
<'  the  Rohilla  soldiers,  in  the  district  of  BampM 
alonp*  were  not  less  than  twenty  thousand."  Widr 
great  caution  should  men  in  power  receive  from  that 
agents  reports  by  which  their  known  wishes  are 
flattered ;  because  the  propoirtion  of  obeervere  k  k- 
mentably  small,  who,  in  such  case%  will  not  deodive 
themselves,  and  without  any  formed  intention  of  men* 
d§city,  yet  from  the  very  lust  of  pleasmg  the  men  on 
whose  favour  or  disfavour  their  prosperity  or  ad* 
T«i«$ity  depend^,  give  th^fn  reports  whicdb  will  de- 
cisive them*  It  is  ifecessnry,  in  justfee  to  Mr.  Hast- 
iug^  to  addj.  that  with  ]^|)^t  to  the  penpissieOt 
granted  by  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  to  resume  ^ 
jagtiire  of  FyzooU^  ^han,  ha  afterwards  allowed  that 
his  conduct  was  th^  proper  object  of  blame.^ 

It  appears  that<  the  Vizir  relented  at  a  period 
rather  early  ii}  the  persecution  of  the  B^gma3.  Be^ 
fore  the  recall  of  Mr*  Middleton>  he  wvote  1o  the 
Governor-General  several  letters,  on  the^  partioilar 
sul^eot.  of  the  resumiption  of  the  estatea  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  the  Princesses,  and 
appears  to  have  severely  comjilained  of  the  efiqpro' 
brioufi  part  which  he  was  compelled  to  parferm.  I^ 
was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Governor^Genewd,  to  sup' 
press  as  much  aa  possible  of  any  corre^ondeace,  of 
which  the  appearance  would  give  him  pain.  These 
letters,  accordingly,  were  not  enteEad  in  the  Com- 
pany's records.     But  what  he  wrote  to  the  resident 

>  For  th«  passage  relating  to  FyzooUa  see  PacliaawDlaiy  PapcH^  ^ 
9tt|n»;  tbe  Twenty-Seoooid  ArtidA  of  Charge  pceseoted  by  He  fiofk«; 
the  Anaver  oCMr.  Hastiflfi;;  and  idhe  Tenth.  ReftoEi  of  tkaSdeoiGofli- 
mittee. 


rehiiing  to  tke  B^gumi*  419 

on  the  sabjeet  of  them  remains,  and  shows,  that  it>  ^obt  v. 
his  bteast  they  excited  the  highest  resentrtient.     He  ^^^^'  ^' 
cbose  to  consider  them  as  not  the  letters  of;  the  Vizir ;    i^ss. 
whom  he  represents  as  too  void  of  characteri  to  Wtite 
any  thing  of  himself.     He  called  them  the  letters  of 
the  minister,  **  who,**  says  he,  '*  by  an  abuse  of  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Nabob*— he  being,  as  he  ever  must 
be,  in  the  hatids  of  some  person,  a  mere  cipher  in  his 
hands— -dared  to  tnake  him  assume  a  vei^  Unb^ 
coming  tone  of  refusal,  reproach,  and  resentrtient^  in 
opposition  to  measures  recommended  by  me,  and  even 
to  acts  done  by  my  authority/* 

He  persisted  in  ascribing  guilt  to  the  Begums,  end 
said,  **  the  severities    which    have  been  exercised 
toward  them,  were  most  justly  merited,  by  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  took  of  the  troubles  in  which  I 
was  personally  involved  last  year,  to  create  a  rebeUion 
in  the  Nabob's  ^vemment ;  ^  and  to  complete  the 
ruin  which  they  thought  was  impending  on  ours " 
**  If  it  is  the  Nabob's  desire  to"  forget  and  forgive 
their  past  offences,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  allowing 
them,    in    pension,   the   nominal  anu>unt  of   their 
jaghires ;  but  if  he  shall  ever  offer  to  restore  their 
Jagfaiies  to  them,  or  to  give  them  any  property  in 
land,  after  the  wanung  which  they  have  given  him, 
by  the  dangerous  abuse  which  they  formerly  nmde 
of  his  indulgence;    you  must  remonstrate,  in  the 

1  When  it  suiff  ed  the  Goveroor-Genenil  he  could  assign  the  dlstarb- 
ances  in  Oude  to  very  different  causes'.  In  a  Minute  [Bengal  Secret 
Consoitatipnsy  10th  Dec.  1783;  Extracts  from  Papers  (in  NovS,  vol.  iv.) 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  ISth  day  of  March,  1786, 
p.  7],  he  says,  ''  The  Zemindars  in  the  provinces  of  Oude,  and  in  the 
other  dominions  of  the  Nabob,  Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  have  ever  been  either 
in  o  state  of  actual  rebellion,  or  bordering  upon  it ;  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Nabob  Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  tliey  could  only  be  restrained  by  a  military 
Force  superior  to  that  which  they  could  oppose  to  it."  The  instigations, 
surely,  of  the  Begums  was  not  then  wanted  to  account  for  the  little  ferment 
^nrhith  took  place  in  OtKle,upoa  the  occasion  of  the  ex^osion  in  Beaanre*. 

S  £  2 
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BOOK  V.  strongest  terms,  against  it ;  you  must  not  permit  sudi 
"^^*  ^'  an  event  to  take  place ;  until  this  govemment  shall 
1782.'  have  received  information  of  it,  and  shall  have  bad 
time  to  interpose  its  influence  for  the  prevention  of 
it."  On  this  and  on  various  other  occasions,  where 
the  Govemor-General  spoke  of  pensions  with  so  much 
ease,  he  weU  knew,  that  in  the  circumstances  and 
with  the  disposition  of  the  govemment  of  the  Vizir, 
a  pension,  unless  to  Englishmen  whom  he  feared, 
little  or  nothing  differed  frcmi  a  name.  Nay  more; 
if  the  payment  had  been  sure,  the  nominal  revenue 
was  but  a  portion  of  the  actual  proceeds ;  and  the 
Begums  of  course  were  to  be  robbed  of  all  the  rest. 
It  was  in  fact  from  this  robbery,  namely  the  revcBae 
which  the  Nabob  could  extract  from  the  estates  of 
theJBegums,  beyond  the  pensions  he  would  bind  him- 
self to  pay  them,  that  the  money  was  to  conae,  br 
which  the  distress  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be 
relieved. 

The  period  at  last  arrived  for  the  review,  by  the 
Court  of  Directora,  of  the  proceedings  of  their  govern- 
ment in  India  relative  to  the  Begums.  In  their 
letters  of  the  14th  of  February,  178S,  **  Itnawhepe," 
say  the  Directors,  ^*  appears^  frx)m  the  papers  at  pre- 
sent in  our  possession,  that  the  Begums  exerted 
any  commotions  previous  to  the  imprisonment  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  and  only  armed  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  that  transaction  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
such  a  conduct  proceeded  from  motives  of  self-defence* 
under  an  apprehension,  that  they  themselves  nugbt 
likewise  be  laid  under  unwarrantable  contributions.'' 
The  Court  of  Directors,  in  consequence,  gave  their 
commands,  that  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  appear  that 
the  Princesses  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  practices  rf 
which  Mr.  Hastings  accused  them,  their  estates 
should  be  restored;  and  an  asylum  offered  them 


disregarded  by  Mr,  Hastings, 


^1 


within  the  Company's  territory.     In  obedience  to  BOOK  v. 
this  injunction,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Stables,  a  mem-  ^^^^'  ^' 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Council,  that  the  inquiry  should    1782. 
be  instituted. 

The  conduct  pursued  by  the  Governor-General  is 
the  next  object  of  regard.  He  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  inquiry ;  and,  having  a  majority  of  the 
Council  on  his^  side,  he  prevented  it.  The  reasons  by 
which  he  supported  his  opposition  were  as  follows. 
He  asserted,  "that  the  reasons  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  if  transmitted  with  the  orders  for  the  in- 
quiry, will  prove,  in  effect,  an  order .  for  collecting 
evidence  to  the  justification  and  acquittal  of  the 
Begums,  and  not  for  the  investigation  of  the  truth  of 
the  charges  which  have  been  preferred  against  them.* 
Here  the  insinuation  is,  that  whenever,  in  India,  the 
views  of  government  are  known,  all  evidence  ten- 
dered will  be  sure  to  coincide  with  those  views.  The 
Govemor-General  ought  to  have  reflected,  that,  if 
thifi  be  true,  all  the  Evidence  which  he  produced 
against  the  Begums,  Cheyte  Sing,  or  any  of  the 
other  parties,  whom  he  pretended  to  punish  under 
the  colour  of  guilt,  if  in  other  respects  less  devoid  of 
the  essentials  of  proof  than  it  really  was,  ought  to  be 
eounted  for  nothing.  Besides,  it  was  neither  neces- 
sary, nor  did  the  author  of  the  proposal  require,  that 
**  the  reasons "  of  the  Court  of  Directors  should  be 
transmitted  with  the  order  for  inquiry.  Mr.  Hastings 
in  a  further  Miriute  asserted,  that  the  inquiry  would 
be  fraught  with  "  evib  greater  than  any  which  exist 
in  the  consequences  which  have  already  taken  place, 
and  which  time  has  almost  obliterated."  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Nabob  Vizir  and 
the  Begums  are  on  terms  of  mutual  good  will.  It 
would  ill  become  this  government  to  interpose  its 
influence,  by  any  act  which  night  tend  to  revive  their 
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BOOK  V.  animositieSt  and  a  very   slight  oocasiaai   woidd  be 
^"^^^  ^  sufficient  to  eflFect  it.     They  will  instantiy  take  fire 
1792t    on  such  a  declaration,  prodaim  the  jud^ent  of  the 
Court  in  their  favour,  demand  a  reparation  of  the  acts, 
which  they  will  construe  wrongs,  with  such  a  sen- 
tence  warranting  that  construction,  and  either  accept 
the  invitation  (to  reside  under  the  protection  of  the 
Company),  to  the  proclaimed  scandal  of  the  Nabob 
Vizir,  which  will  not  add  to  the  credit  of  our  goTeni- 
ment,  or  remain  in  his  dominions,  hot  not  under  his 
aiivthority,  to  add  to  his  vexationa  uid  the  disorders 
of  the  country,  by  continual  intrigues  and  seditions. 
]^nough  already  e^dsts  to  afibct  his  peace,  iind  the 
quiet  of  hh  people.     If  we  cannot  heal,  let  u&  not  in- 
flame the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted."    He 
added,  ''  If  the  Begums  think  themselyes  aggnefed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  them  in  an  appeal  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  ;  to  appeal  to  it  against  a  maa 
standing  in  the  relation  of  squ  and  grandson  to  them; 
\o  appeal  to  the  ju9tiee  of  those  who  have  been  the 
abettors,  and  instruments  of  their  imputed  wrongs ; 
let  us  at  least  permit  them  to  be  the  judges  of  tbeir 
own  feelings,  apd  prefelr  their  cmnplaints^  belbre  we 
offer  to  redress  them.     They  will  not  iieed  to  be 
prompted.     I  hope  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  official  language,  in  saying,  the  Majesty  of 
Justice  ought  to  be  approached  with  .solicitatioD,  not 
descend  to  provoke  or  iavite  it,  much  less  to  debase 
itself  by  the  suggestion  of  wrongs,  aiid  the  promise  of 
redress,  with  the  denunciation  of  punishments,  brfore 
trial,    and    even    before    accusation."     If  nothing 
remained  to  stain  the  reputation  of  Mr*  Hastings,  but 
the   principles    avowed   in  this  shigular    pleading; 
his  character,  among  the  friends  of  justice,  wouM 
be  sufficiently  determined* 

Although  the  commands  of  the  Court  of  Dvt^ 


relative  to  the  Vifiir.  48S 

■ 

tots^  respecting  repatatknii  to  the  Begums^    were  book  y. 
Mrevgtbened  by  a  formal  appUcadon  from  the  Viuir,  ^°^^'  ^' 
*^  requestiBg''  (s«K:h  are  the  ft'ords  of  Mr^  Ha^tiags,    n^2. 
iotroducing  the  sul^ect  to  the  Board)    '^  that  he 
ni^ght  be  permitted  ,to  restore,  to  his  graodiiiother 
and  other  relationsy  the  Jaghires  whidi  were  taken 
from  them  the  beginning  of  last  y^ar;**  the  Authority 
^  the  Govemor-General  was  Sufficient  to  prevent^  at 
the  present  time,  the  adoptidn  of  any  Baeasure  in  their 
farour/ 

.  Notwithstanding  thle  severities  practised  upon  the 
fiNQDily  of  the  Vizii',  alnd  the  usurpation  of  his  autho* 
fitjr  by  Mr.  Middleton,  who  even  is^iled  warrants 
np(m  his  own  authority  for  the  resumption  of  the 
jaghires,  Mr.  Middleton  was  dismissed  for  wdn^  of 
rigoui'  in  pressing  the  demands  of  the  English .go- 
vemnMnt;  and  Mr.  Bristow  was  dppoint^,  under 
the  inlfdied  as  well  as  declared  expectation,  that  he 
would  supjJy  what  had  been  remiss  in  the  conduct 
of  his  predecessor.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  was  iuiv 
itished  with  a  set  of  instructions^  from  the  hand  of  the 
Govemx^^General^  beariilg  date  the  SSd  of  October, 
178S.  'In  these  inatifuctions,  in  wlneh  he  was  pftrti* 
cutarly  irefelTed  to  the  injunctions  which  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton-had  previously  xiBceived,  four  objects  were  prin- 
xnpally  painted  out  to  Ms  attei|tion  ;  Istf  *^  To  limit, 
rand  separate  the  personnl  disbursements  of  the  Vizir 
from  tSke  public  accounts  ;*'  2dly,  To  reform  the  miU- 
tary  establtshaient,' reducing  tiie  troops  to  one  uniform 
-cdrps,  and  to  the  foriii,  i£  possibles  mosjb  uaefvA  to  the 
Company,  thafi  of  cavalry;'  controHug  even  the  ap^ 
pointment  o£  oS^trs,  ^ay,  ''  peremptorily  imposing 
it/*  as.  often  as  the  YUtxjf  should  persist  in  a  choice 


>  See  ebe  Fmnthainicle  of  Charge,  and  Mr.  Hastings's  Aoswer,  \f\\h 
:Ae  Pig»cn  printed  hf  tha  Hoiisa  of  Commons  in  1766. 
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BOOK  V.  which  to  the  Resident  should  appear  o1 
^^^^'  ^'  3dly,  To  control,  or  rather  to  exercise,  the  power  of 
1782.  Appointing  Aumils  and  collectors  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment, it  being  reserved  to  the  Nabob's  nunisters 
to  appoint  them,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Resident; 
4thly,  To  endeavour  to  reform  the  disgracefiil  state  d 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  grand  object  of  the  English  government 
was,  to  obtain  f^om  the  Nabob  the  payment  d 
the  sums  for  which  they  had  induced  him  to  become 
bound.  But  such  were  the  disorders  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  such  the  effects  of  those  disorders  upon 
the  population  and  produce  of  the  country,  that 
without  great  reforms  this  payment  seemed  imprac- 
ticable, dmd  without  the  virtual  assumption  of  the 
powers  of  government  into  better  hands  than  those  of 
the  Vizdr  and  his  agents,  all  reform  was  an  object  of 
despair. .  The  government,  accordingly,  had  been 
converted  into  a  government  of  EngUshmep,  in  &ct ; 
conducted  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Vizir  and  his 
agents,  and  under  the  forms  of  their  authority*  Of 
this,  the  points  of  instruction  to  Mr.  Middfeton,  de- 
scribed above,  are  more  than  adequate  proof. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Nabob,  the  principal 
organ  went  by  the  name  of  the  MinistOr  The  per^ 
son  raised  to  this  office  by  the  inlSuence  of  the  Go«' 
vemor-General  was  Hyder  Beg  Khan*  The  cha- 
racter and  situation  of  this  ])ef8on,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Hastings  himself,  require  to  be  noticed.  In  bis 
instructions  to  Mr.  Bristow,  in  October,  178S,  he 
says :  *^  Immediately  on  your  arrival,  sound  the  dis- 
position of  Hyder  Beg  Khan.  His  conduct  has,  for 
some  time  past,  been  highly  reproachable.  TIB 
within  these  three  months  he  possessed,  without  cod- 
|;rol,  both  the  upparticip^ted  ^nd  entire  adminjstmtion, 
If ftb  all  the  powers  annexed  to  that  govemaient ; 


uponjhe  Dependence  of  the  Vizir. 
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the  Nabob  being,  as  he  ever  must  be  in  the  hands  of  BOOK  y, 
some  person,  a  mere  cypher  in  his."     To  so  great  a , 


Chap.  8. 


degree  did  Mr.  Hastings  represent  the  Vizir  as  bdng  178^. 
the  mere  tod  of  the  minister,  that  he  treated  the  very 
letters  of  the  Vizir,  as  literaUy  the  ktters  of  the 
minister ;  and  spoke  of  him  and  of  them  iti  the  foU 
lowing  terms :  **  He  has  dared  to  use  both  the  Na- 
bob's name  and  even  his  seal  affixed  to  letters,  either 
dictated  to  the  Nabob,  or  written  from  him  without 
his  knowledge/'  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the 
necessity,  that  this  man,  in  whose  hands  the  Vizir  was 
a  tool,  should  be  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  resident ;  in  other  words,  that  the  English 
resident  should  wield  substantially  the  powers  of 
government.  '^  I  cannot  omit,"  said  he,  *'  to  repeat 
the  sentiments  which  I  expressed  in  the  verbal  in- 
structions which  I  gave  you  at  your  departure,  that 
there  can  be  no  medium  in  the  relation  between  the 
refddent  and  the  minister,  but  either  the  resident  must 
be  the  slave  and  vassal  of  the  ipinister,  or  the  minister 
"Qt  the  absolute  devotion  of  the  resident."  He  then 
describes  him  as  the  mere  creature  of  the  English 
government.  **  He  exists,"  said  the  Governor- 
General,  ^*  by  his  dependance  on  the  influence  of  our 
government ;  and  if  he  will  submit  to  hold  his  office  on 
lAioh  conditions  as  I  require,  I  would  prefer  him  to 
any  other.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
declare  to  him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  footing  and 
conditions  on  which  he  shall  be  permitted  to  retain 
his  place,  with  the  alternative  of  dismission,  and  a 
scrutiny  into  his  past  conduct,  if  he  refuses.  These 
conditions  are  described  as  follows ;  '*  In  the  first 
place*,  I  will  not  receive  from  the  Nabob,  as  his,  letters 
dictated  by  the  spirit  of  opposition— but  shall  con- 
sider every  such  attempt  as  the  minister's,  and  as  an 
insult  on  our  government.     In  th^  second  j)lace,  I 
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BOC^  V.  shall  expect  that  mithing  is  doQe»  in  his  oflhnal  dnr 
^Cha».  8^  racter^  but  with  your  knowled^  and  participatioii ; 
1782;    *^  ^^  siLme  time  the  first  share  of  tibe  responsibility 
will  re^t  with  you  :  the  othar  conditions  will  follow 
distinctly  in  their  places,  because  I  consider  you  as 
responsible  for  them*"  ^  The  responsibility  imidies  the 
power ;  therefore  the  power  was  to  exist  in  the  resi- 
dent ;  and  any  opposition,  so  much  as  by  letter^  that 
'       is,  by  complaint,  was  to  be  considered  as  an  insult  <m 
the  English  government. 

To  the  Minister,  Hyder  Beg,  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self wrote  in  the  following  terms.  ^^  In  answer  to  my 
letter  Rajah  Gobind  Ram  received  a  perwanna  firom 
the  Nawab,  containing  complaints  and  re|>roaches  at 
mj  interference  in  his  affairs^  and.  his  nowijybiiig^MSS 
to  receive  any  agent  from  fne.  These  setttimenti^ 
and  these  expressions,  are  neither  coasimant  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  Nawlib's  temper,  nor  to  the 
friendships  which,  I  know,  he  possesses  for  me  >— but 
were  dictated  for  other  purposes,  kiiown  to  ycmrsdf 
only.  TbejT  are  your  aentiments,  and  your  expfes* 
aons ;  and  not  the  Nawab^s.  But  my  .astomshment 
at  the  other  parts  -  of  the  perwanna  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  for  it  declares  all  I  had  said  rel^pectiQg  the 
disordered  state  of  the  Nawab's  government  to  be 
€titirely  false.  Either  these  affirmations  were  die- 
tated  by  the  Nawab ;  or  written  without  his  knov<- 
ledge.  If  they  were  dictated  by  the  Nawab^  thej 
were  such  as  would  not  admit  of  a  reply  from  me^  ia 
an  immediate  address  to  himsdf ;  because  I  must  halre 
told  him-  that  he  was  deceived,  and  kept  in  utter 
ignorance  of  his  own  afiairs,  at  the  same  time  that 
4he  whole  world;  except  iiimself,  saw  the  conflitiM 
they  were^  in,  and  the  destruction  that  was  hangia|^ 
over  him.  If  die  letter  was  written  in  the  Nawab's 
name,  bnt  without  his  knowledge,  what  must  have 
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been  your  ^^inion  of  me,  that  could  induce  joa  to  BOCHe  v. 
attempt  so  gross  a  deception  upon  my  under*  ^^^^'  ^' 
standing?  In  either  case,  your  conduct  is  witiiout  ns2. 
excuse.  Its  object  I  plainly  see.  By  the  authority 
of  the  Nawd)  Vizir^  you  mean  yoor  own.  When 
you  make  the  Nawab  to  comjdain  of  the  usurpation 
upon  tiiat  authority,  and  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
uncontroled  exerdse  of  it,  the  plain  interpretation  of 
this  is,  that  you  yourself  lay  cl^m  to  the  usurpatico 
of  his  authority,  and  to  the  uncontroled  exerdae 
of  it.  And  how  has  it-  been  exercised?  I  shall 
ncyt  repeat  particulars,  having  already  written  to  you 
folly  upon  them~>and  the  subject  is  unpleasant.  But 
I  must  tdl  jcAx  that  such  is  their  notoriety,  that  the 
report  cS  them  is  echoed  to  me  from  aU  parts  of  Hin«- 
dostan  and  Deccan ;  and  the  most  alarming  appre-* 
hensions  are  expressed  by  my  i^ents,  employed  in 
the  remote  aiFatrs  of  this  gorernment,  lest  they  should 
attract  the  hostilities  of  other  powers.'^  '^— ^^ch  at  the 
end  of  October,  1782,  was  tfie  opinion  declared  by 
Mr.  Hsistings  of  the  conditioo,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Oode  was  kept)  in  the  hands  of  the^Nabdtir 
and  his  Minister. 

In  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Bristow  the  establishment 
of  new  offices,  for  the  business  of  the  revenues,  for 
relbrm  in  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the  appdiat- 
ment  of  new  administi'atcMPs,  and  the  coercion  of  r^ 
be^us  Zemindars;  afr  part  of  the  objects^  oo  tlie> 
accomplishment  of  which,  for  the  reform  in  the  dis« 
oitfeers  of  the  Nabob's^  government,  tlie  desires  of  t)ie 
Governor-General' were  fixed;  absolute  performance 
was  exacted  at  «he  hancte  of  the  red^nt,  without  any 
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BOOK  V.  other  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  thaa 
^"^'''  ^  what  the  rules  of  prudence,  and  "  every  ostensible 
1782.    and  external  mark  of  respect  to  the  Nabob,"  might 
recommend.       « 

When  the  resident  had  as  yet  been  but  a  few 
months  in  office,  a  letter,  as  written  by  the  Vidr, 
dated  the  28th  of  March,  178S,  arrived,  complaining, 
in  the  most  bitter  terms,  of  the  assumption  of  his 
authority  by  the  resident.  Instead  of  treating  it, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  paper  of  instructions,  as 
the  letter,  ^'  not  of  the  Vizir,  but  of  the  Minister,  and 
as  an  insult  on  the  English  government,**  the  Gover- 
nor-General received  it  with  profound  respect ;  and 
en  the  21st  of  April  presented  it,  with  the  documents 
by  which  it  was  attended,  to  the  Council,  as  a  matter 
deserving  their  most  serious  regard.  From  the  ddicacy 
.of  the  relation,  in  which,  on  account  of  former  opposi- 
tions, he  stood  to  Mr^  Bristow,  he  profisssed  a  desire 
to  be  guided  in  his  sentiments,  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  Board*  On  the  19th  of  May, 
consultation  upon  the  subject  took  place,  when  the 
reserve  •of  the  Gk)vernor-General  disappeared.  He 
declared,  that  *^  the  facts,  as  stated  in  the  Nabob*s 
complaints,  were  usurpations  of  the  authority,  and 
even  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nabob  Vizir.*  But, 
what  was  more  singular,  he  declared  that  his  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Bristow  did  not  authorize  any  usurpation 
of  that  authority  or  sovereignty.  And  he  proposed, 
even  before  Mr.  Bristow  should  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fence, that  certain  proceedings  of  his,  the  objects  of 
the  Vizir^s  complaint,  should  be  immediately  revoked. 
The  Council,  however,  rejected  this  proposition  ;  and 
only  so  far  concurred  with  the  Gk)vemor-General,  as 
to  send  to  Mr.  Bristow  a  copy  of  the  papers,  and  re- 
quire his  defence.    The  tone  of  the  Qovemor-Ge* 
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neral,  upon  this,  rose  very  high.  "  The  Governor-  book  v. 
GeneraV  such  were  the  terms  of  his  minute,  ^^^^'  ^' 
'^  desires  it  to  be  recorded,  that  he  protests  against  1782. 
the  resolution  of  the  Board,  and  will  assign  his  reasons 
at  large  hereafter."  What  follows  is  still  more  re- 
markable. As  if  he  had  penned  the  instructions  by 
his  sole  authority,  and  as  if  upon  that  authority  alone 
their  validity  rested,  he  declared  them  no  longer  of 
any  force.  The  Minute  goes  on ;  "  He  (the  Gover- 
nor-General) also  desires,  that  as  the  instructions 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bristow  have  no  longer  any  force, 
and  as  he  solemnly  disavows  their  authority,  under 
any  construction,  for  Mr.  Bristow  to  exercise  any 
controul  over  the  Nabob  Vizir,  or  participation  in  the 
Kvereignty  of  the  Vizir's  dominions,  the  Board  wiU 
be  pleased  to  cause  such  new  instructions  to  be  drawn 
out,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bristow,  as  they  shall 
think  proper."  If  the  whole  extent  is  admitted  of  the 
exaggerating  language  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the 
Nabob,  which  nevertheless  so  far  exceeded  the  £eu;ts, 
the  whole  of  his  paper  of  instructions  not  only  autho^ 
rized  but  commanded  a  complete  control  over  the 
Nabob  Vizir,  and  not  a  participation  only  in  the 
sovereignty,  but  the  substantial  exercise  of  the 
whde.^ 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Mr.  Hastings  complained  to 
the  Board,  that  Mr.  Bristow  had  been  guilty  of  dis- 
respect to  the  Board,  in  not  transmitting  his  defence ; 
and  on  this  occasion  could  not  forbear  alluding  to 
an  offence,  which  he  appears  never  to  have  sur- 

1  It  is  memorable,  that  there  is  actually  in  his  paper  of  Instructions, 
the  following  passage :  '*  From  the  nature  of  our  connexion  with  the 
government  of  Oude— from  the  Nabob's  incapacity— and  the  necessity 
which  will  for  ever  exist,  (while  we  have  the  claim  of  a  subsidy  upon  the 
resources  of  his  country,)  of  exercising  an  influence,  and  frequently  sub- 
stituting it  entirely  in  the  place  of  an  avowed  and  coustitutioual  autho- 
rity in  the  administration  of  his  government,'' 8cc. 
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BOOR  V.  mised  without  a  purpose  of  punishment ;  ^*  Perhaps/* 
^^^^'  ^'  said  he,  ••  Mr.  Bristow  may  wish  to  avail  himself  of 
1782.  the  principle,  which  forhids^.  that  any  man  should  be 
condemned  unheard,  to  withhold  his  defence  until  be 
shall  have  exceeded  the  period  which  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly portended  for  the  close  of  the  presei^  goveni* 
ment.'*  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  he  moved, 
**  That  Mr.  Bristow,  for  disrespect  to  the  Board,  and 
disobedience  of  the  written  orders  to  him  by  the 
Board  on  the  29th  of  May,  be  removed  and  recalled 
from  his  station  and  office  at  Loicknow."  Yet  Mrr 
Hastings  had  before*  him  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bristow, 
dated  on  the  dSd  c£  June,  in  the  following  worda: 
^  Since  I  had  last  the  honour  to  address  you,  1  hlive 
been  confined  to  my  room  by  indisposition.  I  am 
now  somewhat  recovered,  and  shall  not  fail  to  expe- 
dite'my  reply  to  your  commands^  of  the  29tli.idt, 
which  I  have  on  this  account  been  compelled  to  post- 
pone." The  Board  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  pre- 
cipitate condemnation,  recommended  to  them  fay  their 
President;  and  soon  after,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bristow, 
dated  on  the  80th  day  of  July,  arrived.  The  resi- 
dent either  absohitely  denied  the  fisKts  whidi  wefe 
asserted  in  the  complaints  of  the  Vi^ir,  or  re]»«settied 
the  actions  with  which  he  was  charged,  as  actions  to 
the  performance  of  which  he  was  by  the  tenor  of  his 
instructions  compelled,  actions  absolutely  necessary 
to  accom[dSsh  the  ends  which  the  Engii^  govern- 
ment had  in  view,  actions  attended  with,  beneficial 
effects,  and  performed  with  all. the  delicacy  possiUe 
towards  the  Vizir.  The  complaints  he  represented 
as  flowing,  solely  from  .the  minister,  to  whose  inte- 
reats  all  reform  was  adverse,  who  had  exposed  it»  in 
every  instance,  with  all  the  power  of  eastern  subtlety, 
with  all  the  power  of  a  despotic  influence  tyrannically 
exercised  over  the  helpless  Vizir^  and  with  all  the 
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effict  which  could  be  given  to  this  power  by  a  hold  book  v. 
upon  the  ear  of  the  Governor-General.    On  hearing  ^^^^'  ^' 
this.defence,  the  Council-General,  with  the  exception    nsi. 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  accuser,  unanimouslj  declared, 
that  no  misconduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bristow  had 
been  proved;  and  by  their  decision  pronounced  a 
heavy  condemnation  of  their  chie£     Nothing  seems 
better  supported  than  the  opinion  which  the  mi^ 
nute  of  Mr.  Macpherson  expressed,   *^  That  Mr.      « 
Bristow  has  fully  refuted  the  accusations  advanced 
against  him ;  and  that,  if  they  had  in  some  degree 
been  established,  they  would  lie  more  against  the 
Board  than  against  Mr.  Bristow,  who  continually 
advised  them  of  his  endeavours  to  carry  his  instruc- 
tions into  effect  •"' 

The  Governor-General  meditated  an  important 
change,  in  the  relations  between  the  Nabob  of  Oude^ 
and  the  English  government.  He  moved  that  in  . 
conformity  with  the  proposal  of  the  Vizir,  and  of  hi» 
minifiter,  the  English  residency  should  be  withdrawiiy 
and  the  joint  security  of  the  Nabob  and  the  minister 
taken  for  the  dischai^  of  the  oMigations  which  the 
Company  held  upon  the  government  of  Oude^  In 
the  instructions,  to  which  reference  has  so  frequently 
been  made,  of  Hastings  to  Bristow,  ^'  The  Nabob,** 
it  was  said,  '^  has  repeatedly  and  bitterly  complained 
of  the  indignity  which  he  suffers  in  his  authcnity,  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  Company's  residents ;  and  has 
sepeatedly  demanded,  that  whenever  the  Company's 
balance  shall  be  completely  discharged,  he  may  be 
freed  from  this  vexation,  that  he  may  be  permitted 
to  pay  the  subsidy  in  ready  money ;  and  that  the  as- 
signments which  have  been  granted  to  satisfy  that 
demand  may  be  restored  him.'*  The  quarter  from 
which  this  proposition  proceeded,  Mr.  Hastings  at 
the  same  time  declared^  was  no  secret  to  hinu    It 
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I300K  V.  proceeded,  he '  said,  from  Hyder  Beg*  Khan.  He 
^^^^'  ^'  added,  **  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  talk  with 
1 762.  the  minister  on  this  subject ;  to  let  him  know,  that 
it  is  well  understood  to  be  a  demand  for  substituting 
his  authority  in  the  place  of  the  Company's,  and  to  \ 
invest  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vizir'a  domi- 
nions : "  These  words  are  pregnant  with  meaning ;  in 
the  first  place  they  declare,  that  the  authority,exercised 
by  theCompany,  embraced  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vizir's 
dominions,  though,  for  the  sake  of  criminating  Mr. 
Bristow,  he  could  erect  every  interference  in  that 
sovereignty  into  an  act  of  guilt ;  and  secondly  they 
declare,  that  to  withdraw  the  English  resid^icy  from 
Oude,  was  to  deliver  over  the  Vizir  and  his  sove- 
reignty  into  the  hands  of  Hyder  Beg,  whose  charac- 
ter he  painted  in  the  blackest  colours.  Yet^  at  the 
very  moment,  when  he  was  proposing  to  offer  up 
this  sacrifice  of  the  Vizir  and  his  sovereignty  to  the 
cupidity  and  tyranny  of  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  he  was 
not  restrained  from  the  glaring  hypocrisy  Of  express- 
ing a  deep  concern  for  the  indignity  which  he  pre- 
tended the  Vizir  had  sustained,  by  the  part  wUch 
the  English  resident  had  acted,  in  endeavouring  to 
reform  his  government,  iand  check  the  malversations 
of  the  minister  by  whom  he  was  oppressed. 

At  the  very  time,  however,  of  penning  his  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Hastings  stated  that  he  had  an  inclination 
to  the  present  measure.  "  I  confess,*'  says  he,  **  that 
I  did  myself  give  encouragement  to  this  proposition ; 
knowing  at  the  same  time  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  I  mean  from  Hyder  Beg  Khan ;  but  wiUiag 
to -exonerate  this  government  from  the  trouble  and 
responsibility,  and  the  Company  firom  the  disgrace, 
of  whatever  might  attend  the  administration  of  the 
Nabob's  government.  I  thought,  too,  that  it  pre- 
sented a  sure  prospect  of  the  r^ular  payment  of  the 
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Giiirent  demands,  by  the  .penalty,  which  would  attend  book  v. 
the  failure,  in  the  resumption  of  the  former  system  ^^^'  ^* 
of  assignments,  and  in  the  personal  claims  which  it  i783. 
would  lay  on  the  minister^  But  his  misconduct  has 
since  manifested  itself  in  so  many  particular  instances 
-«— beside^  the  universal  disorder  of  the  country ;  and 
this  is  so  alarming  in  its  effects  to  our  govemment, 
that  I  shall  hesitate^  untill  have  the  surest  and  most 
satisfactory  grounds,  to  recommend  an  acquiescence 
in  such  a  measure/*  What  change  there  was  in  the 
grounds,  except  for  the  worse,  in  the  few  months 
between  the'time  when  this  was  written,  and  the  date 
of  his  motion,  does  not  appear.  Another  point  is  also 
remarkable.  In  the  conversation  which  the  Gover^ 
ttpr-General  recommended  to  the  resident  to  hold 
with  the  minister  on .  this  subject^  he  desired  him  to 
ask,  provided  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vizir's  dominions 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  proposition  were  trans^ 
ferred  to  him,  *^  Whether,  in  the  event  of  his  invohr- 
ing  our  government  in  a  new  scene  of  hostilities,  by 
those  which  his  mal-administration  may  produce^ 
whether  internally,  or  by  invasion  in  that  country,  he 
shall  think  himsdf  in  justice  exempt  from  the  per* 
sonal  vengeance  which  we  may  be  disposed  to  exact 
from  him." 

In  the  first  letter  of  complaint,  which  was  received 
from  the  Vizir  against  Mr.  Bristow,  the  proposition 
for  the  removal  of  the  residency,  and  the  appointment 
of  Hyder  Beg  Khan  to  the  entire  management  of 
the  country,  was  renewed;  and  Mr.  Stables,  in 
his  Minute  m  Council  on  the  19th  of  May,  1788^ 
declares,  that.this  was  the  **  great  object  which  the 
minister,  and"  (the  cypher  in  his  hands)  *^  liis  mas- 
ter, had  in  view,  in  preferring  their  complaints 
against  the  resident/'    Mr.  Stables  added,  **  In  jus- 
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BOOK  V.  tioe  and  wiidour  to  the  Na^wab  Vizir  and  his  nunk- 
Chap,  b.  ^^^  |  ^y^  ^jj^  gottrd  oogbt  explidUy  to  dedaxe, 

1785.    ^^^  ^^^  caBnot,  on  any  account,  comply  with  the 
Viflir^s  request,  to  grant  him  discretional  powers  over 
his  country,  while  such  heavy  debts  remain  due  to 
the  Company.''    In  the  debate,  too^  in  CammSk  of 
the  91st  of  July,  after  the  proposition  was  formaDy 
mored  by  the  Govamor-General,  it  met  with  the  op- 
position of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  Board.  The 
tone  of  the  Govem(Nr«G^eral,  however,  after  the 
oi^>osition  had  lasted  for  a  little  time,  grew  so  high, 
as  to  intimidate  his  colleagues;  threatening  them 
with  the  inconveniaices  of  a  divided  administratioB, 
and  the  loss  of  his  authcmty  in  the  di£Sculties  which 
attended  the  government  of  Oude.  They  were,  there- 
fore, induced  to  ofier  on  the  81st  of  December  to 
aequiesce  in  his  proposal,  provided  he  would  ti4e 
the  whole  responsiUlity  of  the  measure  upoB  Imn- 
self.    This,  however,  was  a  load  which  the  Gover- 
nOT-General  declined.    It  was  afterwards  explained, 
that  responsibility  with  his  fortune,  or  a  pecuniaiy 
lesponabSity,  was  not  understood.    Responsil»fity, 
thus  limited,  Which,  in  fact,  was  no  responsildity  at 
aB,  leaving  nothing  to  be  affected  but  his  rqRrtatioD, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  exempt,  he  had  no  olgec* 
tion  to  undergo.     On  the  31st  of  December,  it  was 
determined,  that  the  residency  sliould  be  withdrawn : 
on  reoeiviiig  the  security  of  cre^table  bankers  for  the 
bahmce  which  the  Nabob  owed  to  the  Ccmipany* 
and  for  the  accruing  demands  of  the  current  year. 

Many  grounds  of  suspicion  are  laid  in  tiys  transac* 
tion.  From  one  remarkable  fact,  th^y  darive  the 
greatest  corrohoratios.  There  is  gveat  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  letters  which  were  written  in  the 
name  of  the  Nabobs  complaining  of  Bristow,  weve 
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in  fiiet  suborned  I^  the  Grovernor-Genetal,  wriitett  in  BOOR  v« 
consequence  of  instructbnsfy  that  is,  commands,  se-  ^°^^'^\ 
cretlj  conveyed.  178^\ 

When  Mr.  Bristow  was  removed,  just  before  the 
first  journey  of  the  Governor-General  towarcb  Oude, 
the  removal  was  in  like  manner  preceded  by  violent 
complaints  firom  the  Nabob.  These  complaints  were 
suborned.  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  when  proposing  the 
return  of  Mr.  Bristow  in  1782,  informs  the  Nabob's 
Vakeel,  that  "  His  Highness,"  meaning  the  Nabob, 
"  had  been  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Bristow,  and  that 
he  knew  what  the  Nabob  had  written  formerly  was 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Middleton." '  The  insti- 
gation  of  Mr.  Middkton  was  the  instigation  of  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Besides,  it  is  in  evidence,  that  this  w«  not  a  sin- 
gular case.  It  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure, 
established  between  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  Nafbob. 
There  was,  it  appears,  a  regular  concert,  that  the 
Nabob  should  never  write  a  public  letter  respecting 
the  residents  or  their  proceedings,  tiU  he  had  first 
learned  privately  what  Mr.  Hastings  wished  that  he 
should  express,  and  that  he  then  wrote  aceordingly. 
This  appeared  most  fully,  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  when  the  Nabob  proposed  to  carry  on  the 
same  practice  with  his  successcM*.  In  a  letter,  i^ 
ceived  on  the  21st  of  April,  1785,  *•  I  desire,**  sayar 
the  Vizir,  '^  nothing  but  your  satisfaction :  And  hope^ 
that  such  orders  as  relate  to  the  fiiendship  betweenf 
the  Company  and  me,  and  as  may  be  your  pleasure, 
may  be  written  in  your  prvoate  letters  to  me  through 
Major  Palmer^  in  your  letters  to  the  Major,  that  he 
may  in  obedience  to^  your  orders  properly  explain 

1  Extract  of  an  Anee,  written  (27th  August,  1788,)  from  Rajah  Go- 
bind  Ram  to  the  Vizir,  by  the  Governor-Generars  directions.  Minutes 
of  ETidence,  ut  supra,  p.  795. 
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BOOK  V.  them  to  me,  and  whatever  may  be  settled  he  may 
^^^'  ^'  first,  in  secret,  inform  you  of  it,  and  afterwards  I 
1783.  m^y  write  to  you,  having  learnt  your  pleasure — ^in 
this  way,  the  secrets  will  he  knoMm  to  your  mind 
alone,  and  the  advice  upon  all  the  concerns  will  be 
given  in  a  proper  manner."  The  same  thii^  is  still 
more  clearly  expressed  by  the  minister  Hyder  B^ 
Khan,  on  the  same  occasion.  "  I  hope  that  such 
orders  and  commands  as  relate  to  the  fiiendship  be- 
tween his  Highnesses  and  the  Company^s  govern- 
ments^ and  to  your  will,  may  be  sent  through  Major 
Palmer  in  your  own  private  letters,  or  in  your  letters 
ta  the  Major,  who  is  appointed  from  you  at  the  pre- 
sence  of  his  Highness,  that,  in  obedience  to  your 
orders,  he  may  properly  explain  your  commands,  and 
whatever  affair  may  be  settled,  he  may  first  secretly 
inform  you  of  it,  and  afterward  hb  Highness  may, 
conformably  thereto,  write  an  answer,  and  I  also 
may  represent  it.  By  this  system,  your  pleasure  wiU 
always  be  fully  made  known  to  bis  Highness,  and 
his  Highness  and  me  wiU  execute  whatever  may  be 
your  orders,  without  deviating  a  hair's  breadth."'  When 
it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hastings  that  Mr.  Bris- 
tow,  who  had  been  withdrawn  upon  complaints, 
which,  without  any  dislike  to  Mr.  Bristow,  the  Na- 
'  bob  through  Middleton  had  been  instructed  to  prefier, 

that  obedient  sovereign  was  instructed  to  midce  an 
application  of  a  very  different  description.  *'  The 
Governor,"  said  the  Nabob's  Vakeel  in  the  Arzee  al- 
ready quoted,  "  directed  me  to  forward  to  the  pre- 
sence, that  it  was  his  wish,  that  your  Highness  would 
write  a  letter  to  him ;  and,  as  from  yourself,  request 
of  him  that  Mr.  Bristow  may  be  appointed  to  Luck- 
now."  In  his  answer  to  the  Vakeel  the  Nabob  cu- 
riously says,  "  As  to  the  wishes  df  Mr.  Hastings, 
that  I  should  write  for  him  to  send  Mr.  John  Bris- 
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tow,  it  would  have  been  proper,  and  necessary,  for  BOOK  v, 
you,  privately  to  have  understood  what  were  Mr,  ^^^^•^' 
Hastings*  reaT  intentions :  Whether  the  choice  of  1783, 
sending  Mr.  John  Bristow  was  his  own  desire :  Or, 
whether  it  was  in  compliance  with  Mr.  Macpherson's 
—that  I  might  then  have  written  conformably  there- 
to.— ^Writings  are  now  sent  to  you  for  both  cases. 
Having  privately  understood  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, deliver  which  ever  of  the  writings  he  shall  order 
you.*** — After  all  this,  and  after  the  threats  of  Mr. 
Hastings  against  all  letters  from  the  Nabob  which 
he  might  dislike,  the  meaning  of  the  letters  com- 
plaining  of  Bristow,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  It 
was  a  shrewd  surmise  of  the  Nabob,  respecting  Mac- 
pherson :  who  had  becon^  recently  a  Member  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  and  whose  support  Mr.  Hastings 
might  require.  The  accusations,  which  the  Gover- 
nor-General afterwards  aimed  at  Mr.  Macpherson  for 
supporting  Bristow,  fall  ha,  at  least,  with  the  conjee* 
ture. 

The  cause  which  prompted  so  violent  a  desire  for 
liis  recall  is  involved  in  comparative  mystery.  We 
cah  trace  a  kind  of  analogy.  As  the  preceding  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Bristow  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  first  visit  of  the  Governor-General  to  the  Nabob  ; 
so  the  present  removal  was  immediately  followed  by 
another.  This,  undoubtedly,  proves  nothing  against 
Mr.  Hastings:  But  if  there  be  any  other  grounds 
for  suspicion,  this  t^nds  to  confirm  them.  If  these 
visits  were  intended  for  any  unjustifiable  transactions 
between  the  Governor  and  Nabob,  the  removal  of  a 
witness,  whose  compliance  could  not  be  depended 
upon,  was  just  the  {Nroceeding  which  in  such  eircum* 
stances  every  man  would  adopt, 

^  Minutes  of  Evidence,  tit  supra,  p.  798, 799, 790, 
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BOOK  V.  Before  the  removal  of  the  residency  was  Bnally 
^^^^'^'  settled^  the  Governor-General  had  represented,  that 
,1784.  A  great  demand  existed  for  his  presence  in  Oude,  to 
aid  in  settlmg  the  disorders/  of  the  country,  and  in 
awaking  such  arrangem^its  as  would  enable  the  Vieir 
to  fulfil  his  engagements.  His  journey  was  opposed 
by  the  other  Members  of  the  Board.  Upon  it,  how- 
ever, fpr  some  reason  or  another,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral had  set  his  heart.  A  letter  was  procured  firom 
Major  Palniar,  representing  the  state  of  the  covntiy 
AS  alarming,  and  urgently  requiring  the  immediate 
presence  oi  Mv^  Hastings ;  with  other  letters  from 
the  Visir,  and  his  minister,  earnestly  requesting  to 
^ee  the  Governor^-General  at  Lucknow.  The  consent 
ei  ^  majority  of  the  Council  was  at  last  obtained ; 
.and  Mr.  Hastings  was  authorised  to  proceed  to  Luck- 
j|OW,  vested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  to  re- 
Ifulate  and  determine  the  affairs  both  internal  and 
£xt6raal  of  the  state,  and  for  that  purpose  to  com- 
mand even  the  military  resources  of  the  English 
government  without  control.  The  proposition  of  the 
Gpverpor^General .  was  introduced  on  the  20tfa  of 
January,  1 784 ;  the  consultation  was  dosed,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Board  conferred  on  the  iGth  of  Fe- 
bruary; and  on  the  following  day,  the  ITtb*  the 
journey  of  the  Governor-General  began. 

In.  proceeding  to  Lucknow,  he  passed  through  the 
province  of  Benares,  which,  in  the  time  of  Cheyte 
Sing  and  his  &ther,  manifested  so  great  a  d^pnee  of 
prosperity;  and,  there,  witnessed  the  efiects  iji  his 
late  proceedings.  The  first  deputy  whom  he  had 
appointed  for  the  Riyah  was  dismissed  for  the  oflfenoe 
of  not  making  up  his  payments  to  the  exacted 
amount.  The  second,  as  might  well  be  Expected, 
acted  upon  the  *'  avowed  principle,  that  the  sum  fixed 
for  the  revenue  must  be  collected."  The  qon^uenee 
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was,  that  the  population  were  plunged  into  misery;  BOOK  v. 
and  desolation  pervaded  the  country.  **  From  the  ^^' 
confines  of  Buxar,"  says  Mr.  Hastings,  **  to  Benares,  17S4. 
I  was  followed  and  &tigued  by  the  clamours  of  the 
discontented  inhabitants*  The  distresses  which  were 
produced  by  the  long-continued  drought  unavoidably 
tended  to  heighten  the  geperal  discontent.  Yet,  I 
have  reason  to  fear,  that  the  cause  existed  principally, 
in  a  defective,  if  not  a  corrupt  and  oppressive  admi- 
nistration." *M  am  sorry  to  add,  that  from  Buxar 
to  the  opposite  boundary,  I  have  seen  nothing  but 
traces  of  complete  devastation  in  every  village."  **  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  except  the  dty  of  Be- 
nares, the  province  is  in  eflfect  without  a  government. 
The  administration  of  the  province  is  misconducted^ 
and  the  people  oppressed ;  trade  discourpged,  and  the 
revenue  in  danger  of  a  rapid  dedine  from  the  violent 
appropriation  of  its  means."  ^  It  is  remarkable,  how 
few  of  the  political  arrangements  of  Mr.  Hastings 
produced  the  effects  which  he  expected  from  them ; 
and  how  much  his  administration  consisted  in  a  per- 
petual change  of  ill-concerted  measures.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  govemmei^t  of  Benares  were  his  own ; 
and  for  the  effects  of  them  he  was  responsible ;  but 
he  enjoyed  a  happy  &culty  of  laying  the  blame  at 
any  door  rather  than  his  own.  He  ascribed  the  ex- 
isting evils  to  the  deputy  solely ;  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Council  removed  him*  The  predecessor 
of  that  deputy,  who  transgressed  in  nothing  but  the 
extent  of  his  exactions,  met  with  a  severer  fate.  To 
procure  some  redress  of  his  grievances,  he  had  even 
repaired  in  person  to  Calcutta,  wherc^  so  far  from 
receiving  any  attention,  he  received  two  peremptory 
orders  from  the  Supreme  Council  to  quit  the  dty, 

t  Letter  from  the  Oorenor^GeDeral  to  the  Conncil  Board,  dated 
Lucknow,  Sd  April,  1784.  ^ 
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BOOR  V.  and  return.     Nor  was  this  all.     Upon  the  arrival  of 

Chap.  8.  y^  Hastings  at  Benares,  he  ordered  him  into  prison 

1784.    again;  after  which  his  vexations  and  hardships  soon 

put  a  period  to  his  life.     His  poverty  was  real,  and 

he  died  insolvent. 

•  The  Governor-General  arrived  at  Lucknow  on  the 
27th  of  March.  He  had  some  success  in  obtaining 
money  from  the  minister  into  whooe  hands  the  govern- 
ment was  transferred.  In  order  still  more  to  disbur- 
then  the  revenues  of  the  Vizir,  he  agreed  to  with- 
draw the  English  detachment  conmianded  by  Colond 
Sir  John  Cummings,  which  still  was  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Oude  at  the  Nabob's  expense ;  and  agreed 
upon  this  consideration,  ^^  That  the  Company  would 
gain  nothing  by  its  continuance,  since  the  Nabob 
had  not  the  means  of  defraying  the  expense ;  and 
whether  it  remains,"  he  added,  '^  on  account  of  the 
Company,  or  be  continued  to  swell  the  Nabob's  with 
an  accumulating  debt  which  he  cannot  pay,  its  efiects 
on  the  Company's  funds  will  prove  the  same,  while 
it  holds  out  a  deception  to  the  public.''  Mr.  Hastings 
bed  eluded  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
on  which  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  and  treasures 
of  the  Begums,  and  others,  had  been  ordered ;  and 
the  commands  of  the  Couit  of  Directors  had  till  this 
time  remained  without  effect.  The  time,  howt^Hiii^ 
was  now  come,  when  at  least  a  partial  obedience  wtts 
deemed  expedient;  and  Mr.  Hastings  reported  to 
the  Board,  that  the  jaghires  of  the  Begums,  and  of 
the  Nabob  Salar  Jung^  the  uncle  of  the  Vizir,  had 
been  **  restor^^  conformably  to  the  Company's  or^ 
ders,  and  more  so  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Nabob 
Vi«ir,  who  went  to  Fyzabad  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  a  respectful  tender  of  them  in  person  to 
ihe  Begums."  The  restoration,  however,  tardy  as  it 
^9S|  fell  greatly  short  of  completeness ;  fpr  Mr.  Hast* 
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ings  reported  that  the  personages;  in  question,  had  BOOK  v. 
made  a  voluntary  concession  of  a  large  portion  of  ^"^^'^- 
their  respective  shares.'*    The  Governor-General  was    ns5* 
now  so  far  from  expressing  any  apprehension  of  dis« 
order  from  the  possession  of  jaghires  by  the  Prin- 
cesses  and  other  principal  persons  of  the  Nabob's 
family,  that  he  declared  his  expectation  of  their  in- 
fluence in  supporting  the  arrangements  which  had 
taken  place  with  the  Vizir.* 

The  Governor-General  departed  from.  Lucknow  on 
the  27th  of  August.  He  arrived  at  the  Presidency 
on  the  4th  of  November,  resumed  his  seat  at  the 
Council  Board  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  32d  reminded 
the  Directors  of  his  request,  addressed  to  them  on  the 
20th  of  March'  in  the  y6ar  1783>  to  nominate  his 
successor.  He  now  beg&n  to  prepare  for  his  depar- 
ture. On  the  8th  of  February,  1785,  he  resigned  his 
oflice,  and  embarked  for  England.^ 

In  India,  the  true  test  of  the  government,  as  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  the  English  nation,  is  found  in  its 
financial  results.  In  1 772,  when  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Hastings  began,  .the  net  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  which,  being  the  principal  branch 
of  receipt,  will  suffice  for  that  general  conception 
which  is  all  I  can  attempt  to  convey,  were  2,37SfiS0L ; 
the  civil  and  military  charges  of  the  government  of 
Bengal  were  1,705,279/. ;  difference  668,371/* :  The 
whole  of  the  bond  and  other  debts  in  India  were 

1  Letters  from  the  Govtmor-Oeoeral  tm  the  Council  Board,  dated 
Benares,  SOtb  September,  1784. 

A  For  the  preceding  train  of  measures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Papers,  relating  to  the  province  of  Onde,  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  year  1786 ;  to  the  Third,  Fourth,  fifUi,  Sixteenth,  and 
Twenty-second  Articles  of  Charge,  presented  by  Burke,  with  the  Ans* 
wers  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  Appendix  of  Documents  printed  along 
with  them ;  also  to  the  Minutes  of  £videoce  on  the  Trial^  in  which  the 
Documents  were  pinted  again. 
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BOOR  V.  1,850^166/.;  and  the  debt  in  England,  including 
Chap.  8.  ^gpitiQ^tock^  and  the  sums  due  to  the  annuitants,  was 
)7S5/  12,880466/.  In  1785,  the  revenues  of  Bengd 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  including  the  new  revenue  of 
Benares,  and  the  subsidies  from  Oude,  amounted  to 
^815,197/. ;  the  charges,  deducting  Clive's  jaghire, 
30,000/.  per  annum,  which  ceased  in  1784,  one  half 
of  the  allowance  to  the  Nabob  >  of  Bengal,  and  the 
tribute  to  the  Mogul,  amounted  to  4312,519/^  the 
^fferenee  1,002,678/.,  which  is  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  1772  of  334,807/. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  debt  in  1786,  when  the  whole  of  the  arrears  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  administration  were  brought  to  account, 
was  raised  to  15,443,349/*  in  England;  and  in 
India,  including  China,  to  10,464,955/. ;  a  sum  of 
25,908,384/. ;  to  which  should  be  joined  1,240,000/. 
the  sum  which  was  yielded  by  the  subscription  at  155 
per  cent,  of  800,000/.  added  this  year  to  the  capital- 
stock.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  there- 
fore added  about  twelve  and  a  half  millions  to  the 
debt  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the  interest  at 
five  per  cent,  of  this  additional  debt,  is  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  additional  revenue.^ 

Nor  is  this  the  only  unhappy  result  in  the  financial 
administration  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  net  territorial 
revenues  of  Bengaj,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, had  actually  declined.  In  the  year  ending 
the  1st  of  May,  1772,  they  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
2,126,766/.,  and  in  the  year  ending  on  the  same 
day  in  1785,  to  that  of  2,072,  963/.^    In  Lord  CkOTK 


>  For  these  statements  see  the  accounts  exhibited  in  the  Foatth;. 
Fifth,  apd  Sixth  Reports  of  the  Ckimmittee  of  Secrecy  in  1781 ;  and  the 
accounts  presented  to  parliament  for  the  several  yean.  See  also 
Bruce's  Flans  for  British  India,  p.  S23. 

3  An  account  presented  to  the  House  of  Commonsi  March  SOtb,  ITM. 
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wallis'f  celebrated  revenue  letter,  dated  16th  Novem-  book  y. 
ber,  1786,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  state  of  the  accounts  ^"^^-^v 
exhibits  a  debt  in  India  of  8,91,25,018  rupees,  and    1785. 
assets  valued  at  5,81,24,567,  with  a  balance  against 
the  Company  of  3,10,00,950.     But  Lord  ComwaUis 
observes,  that  the  account  of  assets  is  so  much  made 
up  for  the  sake  of  show,  that  is,  delusion,  that  it  pre^ 
sents  a  result  widely  distant  from  the  truth ;  and 
that  the  balance  between  the  debts,  and  such  assets  as 
are  applicable  to  their  extinction,  would  not,  in  his 

See  also  the  following  statement  of  the  Bengal  Re^ennes,  taken  from  the 
printed  Minutes  of  Evidence  on  Mr.  Hastings'  Trial,  p.  19T5. 


Yctxi. 


1776—7 
1777—8 
1778—9 
177S-S0 

Rvpeei. 

17S1-S 
17S8-S 
1783-4 
1784^ 

Rapccs. 


1777—1780 
1781—1784 


1774-6 
1775-S 
177S-7 


Colkciiooi. 


187,15,865 
170,49,710 
173,95,871 
180,Sl,«e6 


711,82,672 


13,94,769 
80,78,461 
19,19,747 
15,66,882 


60,59,289 


TotaL 


201,10,634 
191,88,161 
193,16,618 
195,87,548 


781,41,961 


BenplctaffM 


40,05,739 
63,80,818 
56,45,947 
56,80,637 


216,13,141 


180,65,004 
188,24,865 
181,93,498 
176,68,646 


73,641,997 


6,23,989 
6,50,462 
4,49,916 
8,91,708 


20,16,069 


195,78,993 
194,75,317 
186,43,408 
186,60,348 


762,58,066 


66,65,869 
59,63,661 
71,29,094 
73,73,738 


271,88,368 


Lesi  in  last  fonr  yean. . .  .18,83,895 


Increase  la  lait  fonr  years. 


Total 


Less  in  last  three  years 


196,69,610 
196,26,825 
187,15,865 


17,40,399 
12,18,176 
13,94,769 


678,11,300  I  43,53,344 


Total  In  1781—1784. 


Lets  Ia  last  thne  years. 


580,31,387 
576,97,718 

3,^3,609 


813,10/MI9 
207,44,001 
201,10,654 


621,64,6a 
676,97,718 


65,09,281 


M,^,987 
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BOOK  v.opinion,  fall  short  of  7.50,00,000  rupees.  "Ofthis 
Chap.  8^  ^j^j^j  gQmgt)ijng  morc  than  a  crore  of  rupees  was  sub- 
1785.  scribed  for  transference  to  Englaod,  leaving  a  debt  of 
about  6^  crore,  "  nearly  the  whole  of  which,"  he 
says,  "  is  running  at  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  Sj 
per  cent,  per  annum."  "  For  the  discharge  of  this," 
his  Lordship  adds,  "  your  Bengal  government  alooe 
can  hereafter  furnish  a  fund  ;  which  (under  the  limi- 
tations in  the  estimate),  is  stated  at  a  gross  sum  of 
about  46,00,000  current  rupees  per  annum.  And 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  your  different  '«ettlententi, 
allowing  for  the  provision  of  an  European  investment, 
at  present  exceed  their  resources."'  That  is  to  n; ; 
The  revenue  of  the  Indian  government,  at  the  doie 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  not  equal 
to  its  ordinary  expense. 

The  incidents  which  had  occurred  under  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  from  the  period  of  terminatiDg 

AoDlhei  View  of  (b«  CollMtlimi  onder  the  Bn^sl  GottnmttL 


Mr.  Sluari'f  Minnie  on  Ihe  Rctcduci  of  Bengal,  Aabar,  mid  Oris»t 
lliiia(eiofprin(t4  evldaocc  of  UutiDii' Trial,  Appendix,  Alt.*!,  Ho.  tSI, 
p.  004. 

Extract  from  Rereous  Lcttv,  printed  b;  order  of  the  UobhoT 
17OT. 
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the  war  i^ith  Tipppo,  till  the  time  when  Mr.  Hastings  book  v. 
surrendered  his  office^  remain. to  be  produced.  °^^' 

The  situation  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  as  it  had    ns2. 
long  been«  so  it  continued  to  be,  a  source  of  uneasiness 
and  of  difficulty  to  the  English  rulers  in  the  southern 
Presidency.     The  wretched  government,  which  that 
Nabob  maintained,  and  which  his  want  of  talents,  his 
want  of  vii*tue,  and  the  disadvantages  of  his  situation^ 
disqualified  him  for  improving,  not  only  sunk  the 
people  into  the  deepest  wretchedness,  but  cut  off  the 
resources  required  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  impossibility,  which  the  Presidents  had  experi- 
enced, of  obtaining,  through  his  hands,  the  means 
which  were  necessary  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  province ;   or  their  connivance,  from  unworthy 
motives,  at  his  unwillingness  to  provide  them,  had 
laid  open  the  country  to  all  the  disasters,  to  whidi 
the  weak  and  unprotected  state  in  which  it  was  found 
by  Hyder  Ali  exposed  it.    When  the  war  began,  the 
strongest  necessity  existed  for  rendering  the  resources 
of  the  country  available  to '  its  defence.     Supplies,  in 
the  highest  degree  defective,  had  been  obtained  from 
the  Nabob ;  nor  was  there  any  rational  prospect  of 
improvement.    For  the  payment  of  particular  debts, 
both  to  the  Company  and  to  individuals,  it  had  been 
usual  with  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  Indian 
princes,  to  grant  assignments  on  the  revenues  of  par- 
ticular districts ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
whole  was  under  this  disposition.     As  the  exigency 
was  peculiarly  violent;   nothing  less  being  imme- 
diately at  stake,  than  the  existence,  in  the  Camatic 
of  boUi  the  Nabob  and  the  English ;  Lord  Macartney 
regarded  an  extension  of  the  same  expedient,  namely, 
an  assignment  of  all  his  revenues,  as  the  only  feasible 
plan  for  meeting  the  present  difficulties ;  and  com* 
pliance  with  it,  as  no  unreasonable  condition  imposed 
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BOOR  V.  oa  the  Nabob,  seeing  the  proceeAi  were  to  be  em- 
Chaf.  b.  piQy^  for fak  own  defence,  and  that  it  wasi 


•m_i. 


HMII-.^       I 


1782*  he  could,  if  defended  at  di;  be  so  well  definded,  by 
anj  other  means*  Not  without  great  difficidtf  the 
consent  of  the  Nabob  was  obtmned.  It  was  an  ar- 
Kungement  far  fh>m  agreeable  to  thirt  Tanity  and  «>. 
bition,  which  formed  a  strong  ingredient  in  his  cha- 
racter. And  there  was  no  want  of  persons  in  his 
confidence  who  inflamed  his  discontent;  and  who 
excited  him  to  employ  every  stratagem  to  obtain  the 
surrendo*  of  the  power  he  had  given  away. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  seat  or 
durbar  of  the  Nabob,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Madras,  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  active 
scenes  of  intrigue,  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  in 
India.  The  Nabob,  who  was  totally  incoBspetart  to 
his.  own  defence,  was  necessarily  in  a  state  of  sbject 
dependance  upon  the  Company;  but,  receiving  di- 
rectly the  revenues  of  the  country,  he  endeavoured, 
88  &r  as  possible,  by  the  iqiplication  of  mon^,  to 
secure  the  gratification  of  his  will.  His  policy  was, 
to  purchase  Mends  amongthe  EngKflli  rulers ;  and  to 
excite  opposition  to  •those  whos^  acquiescence  he 
failed  in  acquiring.  The  effects  were  misdnevous, 
in  a  variety  of  wayft.  The  servants  of  the  Company 
were  too  frequently  taught  to  look  to  the  violat]0n, 
rather  than  the  jerf onnance  of  their  duties,  as  their 
most  certain  source  of  reward ;  and  the  business  of 
the  Presidency  was  in  general  disturbed  by  a  violent 
spirit  of  division  and  counteraction. 

The  mind  of  the  Nabob  ^^as  of  that  dass  of  minds 
which  must,  by  a  kind  of  necessity,  be  always  govern- 
ed by  somebody ;  and  in  the  imbecility  of  age,  aod 
of  a  constitution  worn  with  indulgence,  he  now  leaned 
more  absolotefy  on  the  accustomed  support,  than  at 
an  earlier  period  of  his  life.    The  persons  who  at 
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tiua  period  had  acquired  the  entire  aacendancy  orerBOOK  v. 
lum  were  Ameer  m1  Omrab,  his  second  soil,  and  Paul        ^'^ 


Benfiekl.  The  former  is  described  as  exoeUmg  m  all  178S% 
the  arts  of  eastern^  the  latter  in  all  the  arts  of  weatem, 
vDlainj.  The  pasrion  of  the  fonner  was  power, 
the  passion  of  the  latter,  money ;  and  tins  mudi,  at 
least,  appears,  that  both  pursued  their  ends  with  mudi 
ardour,  with  great  talents  for  intrigue,  with  great 
audacity,  and  not  much  of  moral  restraint.  The  im« 
mediate  object  of  the  former  was  to  get  his  ^der 
brother  disinherited,  and  to  obtam  the  suGcesrion  for 
himsdf.  For  this  purpose  the  old  Nabob,  whose 
passions  and  those  of  his  faTOorite  were  one,  had  em« 
ployed  all  his  arts  to  obtmn  from  the  Company  an  ac- 
knowledgment, thai  he  had  the  r^ht  of  naming  his 
successor,  "without  r^ard  to  the  establi^ed  order  of 
inheritance*  With  a  view,  by  obtaining  &vour  with 
the  English,  to  pare  the  way  to  this  and  other  desir- 
aUe  objects,  the  Ameer  ul  Omrah  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  aealous  instrument  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  his 
father  to,  the  assignment  of  the  rerenues.  When  he 
found  that  Lord  Macartney  was  as  little  subservient 
to  his  purposes,  after  this  event  as  before,  bis  daexp- 
pointment  and  hfe  enmity  were  equally  strong*  His 
endeavour  was  to  render  the  assignment  useless ;  to 
annul,  if  possible,  the  transastion.  As  he  hsid  hb 
father*s  mind  compliant  in  all  things,  so  he  had  it 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  an  end,  the^  hope  of  which 
served  as  a  balm  to  the  wound  his  pride  had  received^ 
in  ever  relinquishing  the  miinagement  of  the  revenuea 
In  Benfield  he  met  with  an  able  coadjutor.  Benfield 
had  been  removed  by  Lord  Macartney  from  some  of 
the  oflkes  which  he  held  as  a  servant  of  Ihe  Company* 
The  liberafities  and  the  views  of  the  Nabob  and  his 
son  pointed  out  a  path  to  fortune  as  well  as  revenge. 
The  first  expedlait  was,  by  jvactisiDg  on  the  ren* 
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BOOK  V.  ters,  and  oAer  penons  in  chai^  of  the  revenues,  to 
^'^'''  ^  render  unproductive  the  collections.  Disordered  and 
1782.  desolate  as  the  country  was,  without  a  government^ 
and  ravaged  by  a  destructive  foe,  the  realizing  of  any 
revenue  was  in  itsdf  a  difficult  task.  Lord  Macartney 
had  appointed  a  committer  consisting  of  some  of  tl^ 
most  trust-worthy  of  the  Company's  servants  at  the 
Presidency,  for  conducting  the  business  relative 
to  the  assigned  revenues.  They  qieedily  disco- 
vered, that  secret  orders  and  suggestions,  which 
counteracted  all  their  proceedings,  had  been  sent  into 
the  districts.  The  peojde  had  been  taught  to  distrust 
the  validity  of  the  engagements  formed  with  the 
Ei^glish  government ;  and  hence  to  practise  all  the 
arts  of  delay  and  evasion.  The  greatest  oppression 
was  evidentiy  exercised  upon  the  unhappy  cultiva- 
tors :  yet  littie  could  be  obtained  from  the  renters 
and  collectors  for  the  Company's  treasury;  while 
>  large  sums,  it  is  affirmed,  were  privately  sent  to  the 
Ameer  ul  Omrah.^ 

The  known  enmity  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  Lord 
Macartney  suggested  the  first  stratagem  for  over* 
turning  the  engagement  with  the  President.  A  bait 
was  offered,  the  attractions  of  which,  ft  was  supposed, 
the,  avidity  of  the  General  for  power  would  not  be 
able  to  tesist.  The  Nabob  offered  to  vest  in  his 
hands  full  authority  over  all  the  officers  of  his  go* 
vemment  and  revenues.  But  the  general  too  wdl 
knew  what  a  frightful  chaos  his  government  was,  to 
have  any  desire  for  the  responsibility  of  so  dangarous 
a  trust. 

As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  ear  of  the  Gbver-' 
nor-General  was  open  to  representations  against  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  it  was  ^  channel  in  which  the 

i 
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Nabob  and  Ins  Mrtmnerts  jadiiftiiMuljF  ^litd.  Lord  BOOK  v. 
MaoavtDey  was  sficvmi  offtat  leaving  abilities  to  rtndss  ^'^''  ^' 
Um  asstgnmenft  of  the  iiemiiue&  productire;  of  €n«    1785. 
handiig  tlM  dtfipriders  of  the  countsy  ;  and,  above  all, 
of  praetising  the   utmost  qrudity   and    oppresakn 
towards  the  Nabob  ai^  his  fiunily.     Letters  pf  this 
import  were  naf^  only  sent  at  various  times  in  the 
Nabob^s  name  to  Binigai ;  but  one  was  written  and 
transmitted  to  the  British  King. 

Sufficmit  encouragement  having  been  received 
ftom  the  GevevnfC^r^General,  the  Nabob  ventured  at 
last  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  his  revenues,  by  the 
eunrender  .of  the  assignment  c  And  his  former  agents, 
Assani  %h^  and  Mr.  R)cbard  fiuiiivan,  were  seni  on 
a  seeend  mission  to  Bengal  in  January,  1788. 

Their  oiiminative  representations  against  Afa- 
cartney  were  received ;  and  not  only  enteied  on  the 
ve^ords^  but  immediatdy  sent  to  Eogland ;  without 
oomiQunieation  to  the  party  aecused ;  and  of  course 
without  an  opportunity  affoijd^  him  of  obviataaf . 
their  ^f&cts,  however  undeserved^  by  a  single  wprd  of 

d^iH^  A  TOost  ^pgvlftr  eicanjiinslMW  of  tfee  N^ Wp 
agents  or  advocates  took  plaee  before  the  Siq»peine  . 
Council,  on  the  subjects  on  which  the  Nabob  jprayed 

their  iateifareiiQe.  The  ugmU  w^^  dirocts4  to  sta4:e 
whatever  ihey  knew,  and  did  state  whatever  they 
IRhope ;  mattf  rs  of  hear^sy,  ^s  jpucJ?  fis  of  perception  ; 
without  a  wocd^if  cros8*examiaalion,  £rom  an  opposite 
party,  to  limit  and  correct  the  p^tial  representation 
pf  iiUere^tiBd  reporterp.  A|tjer.cpwpleting  thpif  state- 
ments, and  not  before,  they  u'ere  asked,  if  they  would 
^wear  to  the  truth  of  what  they  had  stated.  The 
compiul»on  was  almost  jrre^stilble.  To  have  ^^d, 
t^y  would  not  swear^i  was  to  corfess  they  had  not 
.^ppkei)  truth.  As^am  i^han,  however,  excused  hiiTi- 
self,  on  the  plea  ihftt  it  was  not  bofiourable  for  a 
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BOOK  V.  Mo^ulman  to  ceofinn  wliat  he  snd  bjr  an  oatiu  Mr. 
Chap.  8.  SuHiyn^  y^  liosuch  apolcigy,  and  therefore  he  took 
^7a3.  his  oath»  but  with  a  tolendiile  latitude ;  that  ^  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  and  remembrance,  he  had  spdcen 
the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; "  an  oath 
which,  if  we  have,  charity  enough  to  believe  it  to  be  in 
no  degree  strained,  affected  not  !any  part  of  the  truth, 
however  material,  which  it  might  have  suited  and 
pleased  him  to  suppress. 

On  the  strength  of  this  information,  partial  and  in- 
terested as  it  was,  a  resolution  was  passed,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1783,  to  surrender  the  assignment  into 
the  hands  of  the  Nabob :  though  not  only  had  this 
assignment  been  formerly  approved  and  hi^^y  praised 
by  the  Governor-General  and  Council,  as  an  act  of 
equal  utility  and  justice,  but  the  delicacy  of  the 
Madras  government,  which  endeavoured  to  accooh 
plish  the  end  1)y  gentle  means,  was  treated  as  toe 
scrupulous,  and  the  utility  of  a  greater  severity  was 
particularly  and  strongly  displayed.^ 

*  The  reader  sfiould  have  before  him  the  very  words.  Inthclptter 
from  the  Governor-General  and  Coimcil  to  the  President  and  Select 
Committee  of  Fort  St.  George,  dated  5th  April,  178d,  the/  ''  npel," 
they  say,  "  tb^t  the  government  of  Madras  should  have  suffered  anj 
consideration,  even  of  delicacy  towards  the  Nabob,  or  attention  for 
those  feelings  which  it  might  be  natural  for  him  to  retain,  to  restnio 
them  from  availing  themselves  ^s  eflfeptually  of  the  asugoinent  as  the 
desperate  necessity  which  exacted  such  a  concession  inevitably  de- 
manded.'' They  add  a  great  compliment,  and  say,  **  Happy'  would  it  be 
for  the  national  interests  and  reputation,  if  the  same  disintereslted  and 
forbearing  spirit  should  invariably  dictate  the  coaduQt  of  tbeir  a&irs." 
lliey  rise  tQ  the  u$e  of  unlimited  terms,  instructing  the  Governor  to 
assume  every  power  necessary  to  render  the  assignment  eflfective— **  in 
a  word,  the  whole  sovereigiity ''  (such  is  their  expression)  ^  if  it  sbaU 
\ye  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  charge,  not  admiuing  the  inter- 
position of  any  authority  whatever,  which  may  possibly  impede  it.  If 
you  continue  the  Nabob's  agents;  or  suffer  them  to  remain,  under 
whatever -deuomination,  in  the  actual  or  virtual  cootrol  of  tberereoor^ 
(hey  are  your  servants,  and  you  alone  will  be  deemed  responsible  for  all 
their  acts.  And  your  intercourse  with  the  Nabob  may  and  ought  to  b« 
"^restricted  to  simple  acts'and  expressions  of  kindness/' 
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The  intemiptwn^rtid  disturbwcc,  wiudi  1*e  Nrf>*»^gJJf^,  J'l 
wa4  able  to  give  to  th^gpyisnun^pt. Of  Madras,  He  wii^ 
Qinboldened  to  carry  tp  the  ^eatest  beight^  by.tih^  l7i^i 
epcQ^mgemeDt  which  he  repetVc^  from;  so.  high-  ft 
quarter.  A  viler  display  of  hypocrisy  is  not  upon  i*eH 
cord,  than  the  language  in  which  :the  author  iof  tlie  ca-. 
lamities  of  the  whole  Rohilla  nc^tion^  of  those  cf  Cheyt^ 
Sing,  and  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  affected  to  bewail 
the  cruelties  which,  he  said^  were  praedsed  upon  -th^ 
Nabobs  of  Camatic  and  Oude,  by  Lord  Macartney, 
and  Mr.  Bristow.  **  The  condition^"  Mr.  Hastinga 
said,^  **  of  both  Princes  is  equally  de^itute  and 
equally  oppressed ;  and  the  humiliation  of  their  re« 
monstrances  shows  them  to  be  equally  hopeless  of  any  ^ 
fedress.but  in  themercy  of  their  oppressors."  Orders 
were  dispatched  to  Madras  for  the  restoration  of  hiB 
revenues  to  the  Nabob;  of  which  the  sixth  part^ 
which  he  had  reserved  to  hin|self,  as  requisite  for  the. 
maintenence  of  his  family  and  dignity,  had '  beei^ 
exactly  paid;  and  in  reality  yielded  to  him  more 
money  for  his  private  purposes,  than  he  had  ever 
before  enjoyed.  It  curiously  happened,  that,  before 
the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council  arrived  at  Madras^ 
dispatches  were  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
which  conveyed  their  approbation  of  the  assignment^ 
and  commanded  the  assistance  of  the  Bengal  govern** 
ment  to  render  it  effectual ;  dispatches  which,  at  the 
same  time,  contained,  the  condemnation  of  the  trans- 
action by  which  Mr.  Sullivan  was  appointed  an  agent 

I  In  bis  Minute  on  the  2d  of  November,  1783,  printed  among  the 
papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of  March,  1786. 
For  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Hastings  entertained  of  the  misct^ievoos  cha- 
racter of  the  Nabob,  and  of  the  intrigues  of  which  lie  was  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  dupe,  entertained  as  long  as  since  the  period  when  he  was 
second  in  council  at  Madras ;  see  the  records  of  that  Presidency  in 
gous's  Appendix,  p.  682»,  088*,  704,  717,  718,  729. 
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4AS  tori  Mtteartmy  dk6hifi, 

B66k  ^.  (^  Ui^  Sklj^mie  OmucU  M  tte  raddiiiM  of  the 
^^^ '^V  Nabols  and  a  dedbraticm  that  the  only  otgaa  of  com- 
lits.  ttmtaicktkin  wfth  MfthoiMd  Ali  was  the  Governdt 
and  Council  of  Madfaa.  Upon  this  cotniiiutiloation 
firom  %bt  Cowrt  of  DiMicitord,  thd  Governor  and  Coun.* 
dl  ajpfriied  to  thfe  dapferae  Ooundl  fin*  the  a^btance 
HiAeh  they  were  command^  to  yidd.  After  a  heri* 
Mtion  bf  a  few  Months,  tiie  Suj^reme  Council  resdved 
to  disobey :  And,  infd^tfdng  the  Governor  and  Cotm- 
dl  of  MadraS)  that  they  assumed  the  right  of  jndgit^ 
Ibr  themselves,  they  repieated  thfeir  orders  of  the  ISth 
tf  JaMiafy^  and  commanded  the  surrender  of  the 
^gnment. 

The  consequence  of  obediente  appeared  to  ImA 
Macartney  of  the  most  alarmiag  description.  The 
pay  <i£  %he  Madras  army  Was  at  that  moment  seven 
laonths  in  arte^:  from  the  resources  of  Camatic 
Idohe  was  toy  %npply  to  be  obtained :  not  a  ^gle 
pagoda^  since  the  death  of  Shr  fiyre  Ooole»  had  heisn 
sent  fi^om  Bengal ;  if  the  assignment  was  gitftn  ap^ 
the  slender  produce  of  the  Circars,  which  Mr.  Ha^ft* 
ings  would  have  sacrificed,  would  idone  have  remaia* 
ed:  and  ifeither  tAie  natiVie,  nor  European  troops, 
GOuM  be  expected  10  bear  any  addition  to  the  piv 
.  vations  which  they  now  endured.  WWi  a  project 
of  the  aiAual  dissolution  of  the  government,  ff  the 
revenues,  on  which  every  thing  depended,  were  A 
so  eidraordinavy  a  ^noment  given  up ;  and  fufiy  im- 
pressed  with  the  conviction,  that  to  sunrender  them 
'  to  the  Nabob  was  to  render  them  unavailing  to  the 
defence  of  the  country,  defence  which  then  fell  upon 
the  Company  without  any  resources,  and  cppvesaed 
them  with  a  burden  which  they  Were  unable  to  bear, 
he  resolved  to  maintain  the  assignment,  which,  at 
the  dose  of  the  second  year,  had  yidded  one  mSlioii 


AUowancii  to  hi  tig^a^^far  Hastings,  i$$ 

Sterling  from  those  v^xy  countries,  which  fi^r  ^{ght^B  BOQK  V. 
months  after  the  invasion  of  Hyder  AU  hfid  Vfit,  wT^r  _^^^^'  ^ 
tributed  a  pagoda  toward  the  expenses  of  the  war.        1T99* 

With  thi9  disobedience,  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  ad- 
ministration was;  now  so  formidably  assaiLbd  in  Engt- 
land,  and  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  succ^^^ 
with  which  he  might  perform  the  business  of  winding 
it  up,  found,  either  not  leisure,  or  not  indinMion,  tp 
enter  into  contest.* 

After  the  unreserved  exhibition,  which  I  hav$  acr 
counted  it  my  duty  tP  make,  of  th^  evidence  which 
came  before  me  of  the  errors  and  vic6s  of  Mr.  Hast* 
ings's  administration,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  satisfacr 
tion  of  my  own  mind,  and  to  save  me  from  the  feer 
of  having  given  a  more  unfavourable  conoeptipn  than 
I  intended  of  his  character  and  conduct,  te  impre^ 
upon  the  reader  th^  oblig^tipn  <^  consider^ig  tiifo 
things.  The  iirs^  is,  that  ^r.  Ila^lngs  w^  pJnoe^ 
in  dj^uHies,  and  aptad  upon  by  tampt^itloHs,  puch  a? 
fi^w  public  men  have  be^n  called  upon  to  pveprcpme; 
Aod  of  this  the  preceding  history  /plfords  abvndaAt 
proof.  '  T^  ^qond  is,  that  no  man,  ppobibly^  who 
ever-  had  a  gy^^  f^h^r^  m  t^?  govenu»«t  of  the 
world,  h^d  his  public  cpaduct  po  corqpl^tely  eKp^otedl 
.«nd  laid  open  to  view.  Th^  n>odQ  pf  trgnsaelfing 
the  business  of  the  Company,  ^most  whdlyby  writ- 
ing ;  first,  by  written  consultations  in  the  Cpiincil ; 
fiecwdJy,  by  written  commands  on  the  part  pf  the 
Directors^,  and  written  statements  of  every  thing 
4pne  on  the  part  of  their  servant^  in  India;  alSbrded 
B  body  of  evidence,  such  as  under  no  otb&  gf^em^ 
meant  ever  did  or  could  exjst.  This  evidence  was 
brought  forward,  with  a  ponafdeteness  never  before 

1  Papers  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  pnrsuant  to  their  order^^ 
ef  the  9th  of  Febroary,  ia05»  Kgardiag  the  a£Eair8  of  the  Camtic, 
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BOOK  V.  exemplified,  first  by  the  contentions  of  a  powerful 
^^^^'  ^'  party  in  the  Council  in  India ;  next  by  the  inquiries 
1785.  of  two  searching  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  in  the  third  place  by  the  production  of  almost 
every  paper  which  could  be  supposed  to  throw  light 
upon  his  conduct,  during  the  discussions  upon  the 
proceedings  relative  to  his  impeachment  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  lastly,  by  the  production  of  papers  upon 
his  trial.  And  all  this  was  elucidated  and  commented 
upon  by  the  keenest  spirits  of  the  age ;  and  for  a 
long  time  without  any  interposition  of  power  to 
screen  his  offences  from  detection.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  if  we  had  the  same  advantage  with 
lespect  to  other  men,  who  have  been  as  much  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  could  view 
their  conduct  as  completely  naked,  and  stripped  of 
all  'itis  disguises,  few  of  them  would  be  founds  whose 
character  would  present  a  higher  claim  to  indul- 
gence than  his«  In  point  of  ability,  he  is  beyond  all 
question  the  most  eminent  of  the  chief  rulers  w^hom 
the  Company  have  ever  employed ;  nor  is  there  any 
one  (rf.  them> .  who  would  not  have  succumbed  under 
the  diflSculties  which,  if  he  did  not  overcome^  he  at 
any  rate  sustained.  He  had  no  genius,  any  more 
than  Clive,  for  schemies^^rf  poKcy  including  large 
views  of  the  past,  and  Jarge  anticipations  of  the  fii- 
ture ;  but  he  was  hardly  ever  excelled  in  the  skill  of 
applying  temporary  expedients  to  temporary  diffi- 
culties; in  putting  off*  the  evil  day ;  and  in  giving  a 
fair  comfdexion  to  the  present  one.*  He  had  not  the 
fi)rward  and  imposing  audacity  of  Clive ;  but  he  had 
■^  cahn  firmness,  which  usually,  by  its  constancy, 
wore  out  all  I'esistance.  He  was  the  first,  or  among 
the  first  of  the  servants. of  the  Company,  who  at- 
tempted .to  .apquii'§..any  l<angii»g^  of  the  n^tiyes,  and 
who  set  on  -fiiot'thoise.  liberal  inquiries '  into  the  iite* 
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rature  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  which  have  led  book  v»; 
to  the  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  He  '  ^' 

had  that  great  art  of  a  ruler,  which  consists  in  at-    1785. 
taching  to  the  Gk>yemor  those  who  are  governed ; 
his  administration  assuredly  was  popular,  bot|i  with 
his  countrymen  and  the  natives  iti  Bengal. 


i  I 
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GltAf.  IX. 

Legislative  Proceedings  from  1 77S  to  1 780— He- 
Mest^a/  q/*  the  Charter — Select  and  Secret  Com- 
mittees  of  the  House  of  Commons — Proceedings 
against  Indian  Delinquency — Mr.  Dundas*s  East 
India  Bill— Mr.  Fox*s  East  India  Bills— Mr. 
Pitt's  East  India  Bill.  . 

^^^  g'  It  is  now  time  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  to 

1—  which  the  affairs  of  India  had  given  birth  in  England 

1780.  since  the  last  great  legislative  interference.  From 
the  year  1767  till  the  year  1773,  the  East  India 
Company  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  public  yearly  the 
sum  of  400,000/.,  ^*  in  respect  of  the  territorial  ac- 
quisitions and  revenues  lately  obtained  in  the  East 
Indies.'*  But  in  the  year  177«9,  the  financial  enobar- 
rassments  of  the  Company  became  so  great,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  solicit,  and  received,  a  loan 
from  the  public  of  1,400,000/.  At  that  time  it  was 
represented,  "  That,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the 
East  India  Company,  it  would  not  be  in  their  power 
to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  such  loan,  and  fw 
the  establishing  their  affairs  upon  a  more  secure 
foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  unless  the  public 
should  agree  to  forego,  for  the  present,  all  partici- 
pation in  the  profits  arising  from  the  territorial  acqui- 
sitions and  revenues  lately  obtained  in  the  East  In- 
dies.'*^ It  was,  accordiDgly,  at  that  time  enacted, 
that  it  should  not  be  lawful  ta  make  a  dividend  of 

'  Sach  are  tlw  words  of  the  preamble  of  th^  act  SI  Geo.  III.  c  05. 
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more  than  six  per  C6nt.  per  annum  an  the  Company *s  book  v. 
capital  stock,  till  that  loan  was  repaid ;  and  that  the  ^°^''  ^' 
whole  df  their  surplus  profits  should  be  applied  to  its    ^^^ 
liquidation :  that  afi^r  the  loan  of  1)400,000/.  should 
be  repaid^  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  make  a  dividend 
of  more  than  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  the 
capital  stock,  until  by  the  ap^ication  of  the  whole 
of  their  surplus  profits,  their  bond  debt  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  1,500,000/.     In  the  year  1779» 
the  loan  being  i^paid^  and  the  debt  reduced,  accord*- 
ing  to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  ordinance,  an  act 
was  pasted,  to  bd  in  force  for  one  year,  permitting  a 
dividend  of  ^ight  per  cent,  for  that  year,  and  reserv-* 
iog  th^  surplus  profits  for  the  fliture  disposal  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1760,  another  aet  was  pasbed 
Soi  rnse  year  also,  containing  pr^isely  the  same  en 
Bctments  as  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

As  the  exclusive  prtrileges  were  to  expire  i:^n 
three  years  notice  after  the  25th  of  March,  1780^  it 
Wto  nbt^  high  time  to  treat  about  a  renewal  of  the 
diaHer  \  and  accordingly,  during  the  latter  part  of 
tStot  year,  and  the  beginning  of  1781,  much  nego^ 
taation  took  plbce  between  th(5  Treasury  and*the  £a0t 
ladia  House^     In  parliament,  the  business  was  of 
my  diffibult  handling.     Th^  contests  between  the 
Su^reln^  Council  ahd  Supreme  Court,  which  were 
i^presented  «&  actually  opposing  one  another  with  1  an 
atmM  foirce,  had  given  o^c'asioa  to  {)etitions  from  the 
Bril^h  subjects  in  Indfa^  frond  the  GioveniOr^GeiAeral 
amd  Council,  and  £rdm  the  East  India  Company:; 
«iid  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public 
nlind :  The  complaints  and  representations  of  Mr. 
Fjramcis,  taken  op  warmly  by  a  powerful  party  in  the 
legi^tive  assetably^  had  fitted  the  nation  with  ideas 
of  injustice  and  tther  crimes  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings :  Intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  irruption 
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BOOK  V.  of  Hyder  Ali  into  Carnatic,  with  the  strongest  t€- 

cuAP.  9.  presentations  of  the  misconduct  of  those  agents  under 

178K    whom  so  much  calamity  had  arrived:  And  strong 

fears  were  excited,  that  the  ruin  of  the  English  in- 

terestSy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  wad  at  hand. 

The  points  were  two,  upon  which  the  views  of  the 
minister  and  the  Company  found  it  difficult  to  cencur : 
The  right  to  the  territory;  and  the  remuneration  due 
to  the  public  for  the  advantages  which  the  East  India 
Company  were  allowed  to  enjoy.  According  to  the 
minister,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  all  territory  ac* 
quired  by  subjects,  was  a  matter  of  established  law : 
The  Company  were  at  this  time  sufficiently  bold  to 
assert,  that  the  Indian  territory  which  they  had  ac- 
quired belonged  of  right  to  themselves.  On  the 
other  point,  the  only  question  was,  what  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  from  the  Indian  territory,  the  East 
India  Company  should  be  made  to  give  up  to  the 
nation. 

Lord  North  was  now  tottering  on  the  ministerid 
throne :  The  East  India  Company  were,  therefbie, 
encouraged  to  greater  boldness,  in  standing  out  for 
fevouraBle  terms:  And  they  declined  to  bring  fior- 
ward  a  petition  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  on  those 
terms  to  which  the  minister  desired  to  reduce  them. 
On  the  9th  of  April,  1781,  he  represented,  that 
'*  though  he  did  not  then  intend  to  state  any  specific 
proposition  relative  to  the'  future  management  of  the 
Company's  affairs^  still  he  hirid  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
state  to  the  House  some  points,  that  would  be  very 
proper  for  them  to  consider,  beifbre  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  vote :  First,  the  propriety  of  making  the 
Company  account  with  the  public  for  tfaree^fourths  of 
all  the  net  profits  above  eight  per.  cent,  for  dividend ; 
Secondly,  of  granting  a  renewal  of  the  charter  for  an 
exclusive  trade  for  a  short,  rather  than  a  long  tena ; 
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Thirdly,  of  giving  a  greater  degree  of  power  than  BOOK  vt 
had  been  hitherto  enjoyed,  to  the  Governor  of  Ben-  ^"^^'  ^' , 
gal,  that,  in  future,  among  the  members  of  the  Coun-  1731. 
dl,  he  might  be  something  more  than  a  mere  primus 
inter  pares^  equal  with  the  name  of  chief;  Fourthly, 
of  establishing  a  tribunal  in  England,  for  jurisdiction 
in  affairs  relating  to  India,  and  punishing  those  ser- 
vants of  the  Company  who  should  be  convicted  of 
having  abused  their  power  ;*  Fijfthly,  the  propriety, 
as  all  the  dispatches  received  from  India  by  the  Direc- 
tors were  by  agreement  shown  to  his  Majesty's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  of  making  all  dispatches  to  India  be 
shown  to  him  before  they  were  sent,  lest  the  Direc- 
tors might  at  some  time  or  other  precipitate  this 
kingdom  into  a  war  without  necessity  with  the  princes 
of  that  country.  Sixthly,**  he  said,  **  it  would  be 
the  business  of  the  House  to  determine,  upon  what 
terms,  and  whether  with  or  withput  the  territorial 
revenues,  the  charter  should  be  renewed ;  Seventhly, 
whether,  if  government  should  retain  the  territories, 
it  might  not  compel  the  Company  to  bring  home  the 
revenue  for  government;  and.  Eighthly,  whether 
any,  and  what  i*egulations  ought  to  be  made,  with 
respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.**  ^ 

Of  these  propositions,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth,  are  remarkable,  as  the  archetype,  from 
which  were  afterwards  copied  three  of  the  principal 
provisions  in  Mr.  Pitfs  celebrated  East  India  biU,^ 

1  See  Parliamentary  History,  xxii.  111. 

3  The  purport  of  these  three  propositions  he  expressed  more  explicitly 
on  the  85th  of  May.  ''  He  had  an  id«a  which  he  had  once  thrown  out, 
of  giving  the  Governoi^General  greater  powers  than  were  at  present 
vested  in  him ;  authorizing  him  in  some  cases  to  act  independently  of 
fak  C«ancil,  only  stating  to  thei%  after  he  had  so  acted,  the  reason^ 
tipoQ  which  he  justiHed  his  conduct,  imd  sending  home  those  reasons, 
together  with  such  as  the  Council  should  at  the  time  have  delivered,  iq 
case  they  differed  in  opinion  frpm  the  Goveriior-General Another 
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BOOK  V.'  At  last  a  compromise  was  effected  between  the 
^"^^'  ^'  minister  and  the  Directors*  A  petition  for  renewal 
nsu  of  the  charter  was  presented  from  the  Durectors,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1781.  And  an  act  was  passed, 
of  which  the  following  were  the  principal  provisions : 
That,  whereas  the  Company,  since  the  24th  of  June, 
1778,  when  they  had  paid  their  loan  to  the  public, 
and  reduced  their  bond  debt  to  the  pre-appointed  li- 
mits, had  been  in  possession  of  all  the  profits  arising 
from  the  Indian  territory,  exempt  from  participation 
with  the  public,  they  pay  400,000/.  to  the  public^  in 
discharge  of  all  claims  upon  that  account  previous  to 
the  1st  of  March,  1781 :  That  all  the  former  pri- 
vileges granted  to  the.Company  be  continued  to  them, 
till  three  years  notice  after  the  1st  of  March j  1791 : 
That  the  Company  pay  out  of  their  dear  profits,  a 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital 
stock,  and  of  the  surplus,  three-fourths  to  the  public^ 
reserving  the  remainder  to  their  own  use :  And  that 
the  claims  with  respect  to  the  territory,  on  the  part 
both  of  the  Crown  and  the  Company,  ren^ain  un< 
affected  by  the  present  act.  Of  the  propositions, 
thrown  out  by  the  minister,  for  the  introduction  of 

matter  he  designed  to  Introduce  was  this :  At  present  the  Compaoj  were 
oblif^ed  to  send  copies  of  all  their  dispatch^  from  India,  bnt  not  of  any 
of  the  orders  aad  instructions  which  tbej  seat  o«t :  He  me^nt,  tber^ 
fore»  to  iusert  in  the  bill  a  clause,  obliging  them  to  show  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  or  the  Secretaries  of  State,  all  their  instructions  to  thdr 
servants  that  related  to  their  poKtical  and  military  conduct ;  and  to  adU 
farther,  that  if  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  signify,  through  his  Secre- 
taries of  State,  to  the  Directors,  any  order  relative  to  the  particular 
'  conduct  of  the  Company's  servants,  in  regard  to  the  prosecatioo  and 
management  of  war  in  India,  or  to  the  political  direction  of  affiurs,  or 
to  any  treaties  with  the  powers  in  ladia,  that  the  Directors  siiOQld  be 

obliged  to  obey  such  order,  and  to  send  it  out  to  [ndia  immediately 

Re  thought  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  establish  a  Court  of  Jodt- 
cature  in  this  kingdom,  to  hear  and  determine,  in  a  summary  way,  all 
charges  of  peculation  and  oppression  in  fiidia.''    lb.  p.  3t0. 
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reforms  into  the  goytmment  of  India,  only  one  was  book  v. 
carried  into  effect ;  namely,  that  regarding  the  pow»  ^^^'^' 
en  of  ministers  over  the  political  transactions  of  the    178I. 
Company.     It  was  ordained  that  they  should  com- 
iVHinicale  to  ministers  all  dispatches  which  they  sent 
to  India,  with  respect  to  their  revenues,  and  their 
civfl  and  military  affairs;  and  that  in  all  matters 
relative  to  war  and  peace,  and  transactions  with 
otiher  powers,  they  should  be  governed  by  tlie  direcr 
tions  which  ministers  might  prescribe/ 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1781,  petitions  from  the 
Governor-General  and  Council,  amd  from  a  number 
of  British  subjects  residing  in  Bengal,  ^nd  from  the 
Uiiitcd  Company  of  Merchants  tradisig  to  the  East 
Indies,  against  the  pretensions  and  proceetfings  of 
tfce  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  were  read  in  the 
Hon^  of  Commons;  and  after  a  debate  it  was 
agreed,  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  chosen  to 
whom  they  were  referred.  Ttiis  was  that  celebrated 
committee  who  were  afterwards  instructed  to  take 
into  consideration  theadministration  of  justice,  in  the 
provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa ;  and  in  what 
manner  that  country  might  be  governed  with  greatest 
advantage  to  the  people  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
India.  In  tins  Committee  the  most  conspicuous,  as 
wcH  as  the  most  laborious  member,  was  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke. 

The  Sdect  Committee  was  moved  for  by  General 
Smith,  who  belonged  to  what  is  called  the  opposition 
party  in  t!he  House ;  and  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
members  who  had  acted  not  in  concert  with  the  mi- 
nister. TTiat  a  want  of  equal  zeal  for  the  elucidation 
of  Indian  delinquency  might  not  be  imputed^ to  his 

I  21  Geo.  III.  cap.  65. 
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BOOK  V.  party,  the  minister,  on  the  30th  of  April,  iromediatdy 
^^^^'  ^'  after  the  arrival  of  news  cf  the  irruption  of  Hyder 
1781,  Ali  into  Carnatic,  moved  for  the  formation  of  a  Se- 
cret Committee,  who  should  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  war,  then  subsisting  in  the  Camatic,  and  into 
the  state  of  the  British  possessions  on  that  coast. 
This  Committee  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  minister ;  and  Mr.  Heniy 
Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland^  was  its 
presiding  and  most  active  member. 

The  first  of  these  Committees  presented  the  House 
with  twelve  Reports,  the  other  with  six;  and  the 
public  is  deeply  indebted  to  them  fbr  the  publication 
of  the  most  important  documents  of  th^  Indian  go- 
vernment, during  the  period  to  which  their  inquiries 
applied.  Any  considerable  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
India,  guided  by.  any  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, would  have  drawn  a  great  lesson  from  that 
example.  An  adequate  plan  for  a  regular,  and  suc- 
cessive, and  still  more  perfect  publication  of  the  most 
material  documents  of  the  Indian  administration 
would  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  expedients 
for  improving  the  government  of  that  distant  depend- 
enc3^ 

Or^  the  23d  of  May,  a  report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  petitions  against  the  Supreme  Court 
was  read ;  and  leave  ^iven  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  the 
better  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal,  for  the 
relief  of  certain  persons  imprisoned  at  Calcutta  under 
a  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  for  indemnifying  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  for  resisting  its  pro- 
cess. The  subject  was  debated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
^T.  Dunning  being  the  most  remarkable  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill.  It  was  passed  without  delay ;  and  it 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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the  Governor-General  and  Council,  all  matters  ofBOOl^  v. 
revenue,  and  all  Zemindars^  and  other  native  farmers     ^^^' 
and  coUectors  of  the  revenue.  1 782. 

Lord  North  resigned  the  office  of  minister  in  the 
month  of  March>  1782;  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  party,  the  hostility  of 
whom  to  the  present  managers  in  India  was  suffix 
dently  known. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1782,  Mr.  Dundas  moved 
that  the  reports  which  he  had  presented  as  Chairman 
of  the  Secret  Committee  should  be  referred  to  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House;  and,  in  a  speech  of 
nearly  three  hours  in  length,  unfolded  the  causes  and 
extent  of  the  national  calamities  in  the  East.  He 
expatiated  on  the  misconduct  of  the  Indian  Presi<r 
dendes,  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  of  the  for- 
mer, because  they  plunged  the  nation  into  wars  for 
the '  sake  of  conquest,  contemned  and  violated  the 
engagement  of  treaties,  and  plundered  and  oppressed 
the  people  of  India;  of  the  latter,  because  they 
blamed  misconduct  only  when  it  was  unattended 
with  profit,  but  exercised  a  very  constant  forbearance 
towards  the  greatest  delinquency,  as  often  as  it  was 
productive  of  a  temporary  gain.  The  speech  was 
followed  up  by  a  number  of  propositions,  which  he 
moved  in  the  shape  of  resolutions.  Beside  tlie  re<- 
proaches  which  these  resolutions  cast  upon  the  gene- 
ral strain  of  the  Company's  administration  in  India, 
they  pronounced  a  condemnation,  so  strong,  upon 
the  measures  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  that  no- 
thing less  than  criminal  proceedings  against  th^ 
-authors  of  them  could  accord  with  so  vehement  a 
declaration  of  their  guilt.  The  resolutions  were  so- 
lemnly voted  ;  articles  of  charge  against  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  and  other  Members  of  the  Madras  Council 
yvere  adopted ;  and  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  for 
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BOOK  V;  breaches  of  public  trust,  and  liigh  crimes  and  mift- 
^^^^'  ^  demeanors,  committed  by  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold*  was 
178S:  introduced  by  Mr.  Dundas.  The  bill  was  read  a  first 
time.  Before  the  second  readiqg^  Sir  Thomas  Rum- 
bold  was  heard  in  his  defence.  The  flession  drew  to 
a  close,  before  a  great  progress  was  made.  In  the 
beginning  of  17SS,  the  state  of  the  ministry  was 
unsettled.  And/  as  if,  when  ministry  is  unsettled, 
parliament  were  inadequate  to  its  functions,  the  bill 
was  neglected  till  the  middle  of  the  session.  After 
the  middle  o^  the  session,  the  members  soon  began  to 
be  remiss  in  their  attendance.^  And  on  the  19th  of 
December,  immediately  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Fox's  coalition  ministry,  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  for  adjourning  the  further  consideration  of  the 
UII  till  the  24th  day  of  June  next,  by  which  the 
prosecution  was  finally  dropped.  Sir  Thomas  con- 
sented to  accept  of  impuoity  without  acquittal ;  his 
judges  refused  to  proceed  in  his  trial,  after  they  bad 
solemnly  affirmed  the  existence  of  guilt ;  and  a  Uack 
stain  was  attached  to  the  character  of  both. 

/  >  On  the  Sd  of  Maj,  1788,  ''  The  lord  Advocate  coinplaiiied  of  the 

very  thin  attendance  that  he  had  hitherto  found,  irheneTer  the  4bB  of 
{NBiins  nod  f»eoalties  against  Sir  Thomfta  Rumbokl  hecnvie  the  sulject  «f 
discussion.  He  wished  to  know  wiiether  it  was  seriously  intended  to 
pursue  the  business  to  the  end  or  not?  If  it  was  the  intentioo  of  die 
House  to  drop  it,  he  wished  to  be  made  acquainted  with  diat  dicoB- 
stance^  aud  then  he  would  not  move  for  another  bearing  on  the  suiject ; 
for  it  was  a  mockery  to  go  into  the  evidence  on  the  bill,  when  there  could 
not  be  kept  together  a  sufficient  number  of  members  to  make  a  house. — 
Mr.  Fox  declared,  that,  to  drop  the  bill  weuld  be  prodadise  of  the  most 
fatal  consequeDces ;  for  it  would  convioce  the  world,  that  the  mo&t  atro- 
cious misconduct  in  India  would  meet  with  impunity  in  parliament. 
And,  therefore,  he  requested  gentlemen  would  for  the  credit,  honoor, 
Jind  interest  of  the  country,  attend  to  the  erideoce  for  wd  eguii^t  tke 
bUl.  If  the  bill  slM}uld  be  lost  for  want  of  attendance,  it  would  not  deer 
the  character  of  Sir  T.  Rumbold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  hold  out 
this  idea  to  the  people  of  India,  that  it  was  in  Vain  ibr  them  to  eipect 
redress  of  their  gi ievances  in  Enfland.— tf  r.  IT.  Pitt  tfaoivbty  that  sow 
mode  miglrt  be  devised  to  enforce  attendance,  as  in  bbe  case  of  ballots 
for  election  committees."      Parliamentary  History,  nxiii.  005. 
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beside  his  prosecution  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold;  BOOK  v. 
Mr.  Dundas  proceeded  to  urge  the  legislature  to  spe-  ^^^^'  ^' 
Gific  propositions  against  Mr.  Hastings,  and « Mr.  1788. 
Hornby,  the  presiding  members  of  the  other  Presi- 
dencies. Against  Mr.  Hastings,  in  particular,  he 
preferred  a  grievous  acciisation,  grounded  on  the  re^^ 
cent  intelligence  of  the  ruin  brought  upon  the  Rajah 
Cheyte  Sing.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1782,  he  moved, 
and  the  House  adopted,  the  following  resolution: 
**  That  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Governor-General  of 
Bengal,  and  William  Hornby,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Council  of  Bombay,  having  in  sundry  instances  acted 
in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  poUcy  of 
this  nation,  and  thereby  brought  great  calamities  on 
India,  and  enormous  expenses  on  the  East  India 
Company,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  of  the  said 
Company  ta  pursue  all  legal  and  effectual  means  for 
the  removal  of  the  said  Governor-General  and  Presi- 
dent from  their  respective  offices,  and  to  recall  them 
to  Great  Britain."  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  still  minister ;  and  his  party  appeared  to  have 
firmly  determined  upon  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  therefore 
followed  by  a  similar  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors.  But  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  which 
happened  at  this  critical  period,  gave  courage  and 
strength  to  the  .friends  of  that  Governor,  and  in  a 
Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock  on  the  3 1st 
of  October,  1782,  the  order  of  recall  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Court  of  Directors  was  rescinded  by  a 
large  majority. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1782,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  presented  a  series  of  resolutions, 
which  referred  to  Uttle  more  than  two  points.,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, had  mis-stated  a  conference  held  between  him 
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BOOK  V.  and  certain  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
^^^'  ^'  the  consequence  had  been,  that  the  reKef  intended  to 
1783.  certain  persons  confined  in  the  common  goal  at  Cal* 
cutta,  had  been  considerablj  delajed :  Mr.  SulliTan 
had  also  postponed  the  transmission  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  remedy  of  the  evils  arising  fiom 
the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture :  Mr.  Sullivan  had,  moreover,  bound  a  clerk  at 
the  India  House,  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  infor- 
mation, by  an  oath  of  secrecy,  from  communicating 
evidence  to  the  Select  Committee.  A  series  of  reso- 
lutions-were, thcfrefore,  moved  and  carried  for  the 
censure  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  This  is  the  first  of  tiie 
points  to  which  the  resolutions  moved  on  the  part  (A 
the  Select  Committee  referred.  The  second  was  the 
conjunct  traiisaction  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  in  making  the  Chi^  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  head  of  the  Sudder  Duannee  Adaulut.  The 
purport  of  them  on  this  point  was.  That  the  depend- 
ance  of  the  Chief  Justice,  created  by  holding  emo- 
luments at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive  government, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  faithful  administration  of 
justice :  That  the  Governor-General  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice were  highly  culpable  in  that  transaction:  And 
that  the  appointment  should  be .  immediately  vacated 
and  annulled.  To  these  resolutions  were  added  other 
two :  The  first,  "  That  the  powers  igiven  to  the  Go- 
vernor-General and  Council  by  the  East  India  Act  <rf 
1773,  ought  to  be  more  distinctly  ascertained : '*  The 
second,  **  That  it  wiU  be  proper  to  reduce  into  one 
act  the  several  acts  of  parliament  made  to  regulate 
the  East  India  Company,  and  further  to  explain  and 
amend  the  same,  and  also  to  make  new  regulations 
ai^d  provisions  to  the  same  end.^  The  whole  of  these 
resolutions  were  carried ;  and  upon  tiiose  which  re- 
lated to  the  dependence,  in  other  words  the  corrup- 
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tion,  of  the  Chief  Justice^  was  fi>unded  a  re9ohiii0n  book  v. 
voted  on  the  8d  of  May,  for  an  address  to  the  Ring     "^''' 
that  he  would  recall  Sir  Elijah  Impej  to  answer  for    I7dd. 
his  conduct  in  that  transaction. 

The  vote  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors^  in  opposition 
to  the  reci^l  of  Mr.  Hastings,  was  severely  reprobated 
by  Mr.  Dondas,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  when  he  moved,  that  all  the  proceed- 
ii^  in  relation  to  it  should  be  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  pronounced  it  an  act  both  dangerous  in  principle, 
and  insulting  to  the  authority  of  parliament. 

On  the  5th  of  March^  1789,  a  petition  from  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
referred  to  a  Committee.  It  set  (otih,  that  having 
paid  500,000/.  of  the  sum  exacted  of  them  fof 
the  benefit  of  the  puUic,  by  the  late  act,  they  were 
unable  to  pay  the  100,000/.  which  remained ;  that 
the  advances  which  had  already  been  received  by  th^ 
public  ^  were  made  under  mistaken  ideas  of  the 
petitioners'  pecuniary  abilities  ;*'  that  the  aid  necessary 
to  carry  on  their  affairs  only  to  the  1st  of  Mareh^ 
1784,  would  upon  the  most  moderate  calculation  be 
900,000/.,  even  if  excused  the  payment  of  the  sum 
of  1:00,000/.^  doe  upon  the  late  agreement ;  and  they 
prayed,  that,  if  re-ittibursement  be  not  made  to  them, 
they  be  allowed  to  increase  their  bond  debt,  without 
diminishing  their  dividend,  which  would  affect  their 
credit ;  that  they  be  not  Required  to  share  any  thing 
with  the  puUic,  till  the  increase  thus  made  of  their 
bond  debts  be  again  wholly  reduced ;  that  the  term 
of  their  exclusive  privileges,  a  short  term  being  inju* 
rious  to  their  credit,  should  be  enlarged ;  and  that 
the  petitioners  be  relieved  from  that  share  of  the  ax 
pense  attending  the  service  of  the  King's  troops  and 
navy  which  according  to  the   late  act  they  were 
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BOOK  V.  bound  to  afibrdt  Two  acts  were  passed  for  tfaeii 
^^^^'  ^'  relief;  the  first  allowing  more  time  for  the  payment 
178S.  of  the  taxes  for  which  they  were  in  arrear,  and 
enabling  them  to  borrow  money  on  their  bond,  to  the 
amount  of  500,000/.;  the  second  act,  (the  relief 
granted  by  the  first  being  found  insufficient),  accom- 
modated them  with  a  loan  from  the  public  to  the 
aniount  of  300,000/. ;  both  acts  permitting  them  to 
continue  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  though  after 
paying  necessary  expences,  their  receipt  £ell  short  of 
that  dividend  by  a  sum'  of  255,818/.^  They  bor- 
rowed money,  therefore,  to  divide  among  themselv^ 
to  that  amount ;  a  singular  way  for  a  trader  to  keep 
out  of  debt. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  Eari  of  Shelbume,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  became  minister,  and  continued  in  office  from 
the  13th  of  July,  1782,  tiU  the  5th  of  April,  1783. 
At  that  time,  the  coalition  of  Lord  North  and  JNIr. 
Fox  gave  existence  to  the  ministry  which  that  cir- 
cupistance  has  served  to  designate,  and  to  charac- 
terize. 

The  former  exertions  of  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  adjustment  of  the  nation's  Indian  affairs, 
were  followed  up  by  a  ^  bill,  which  he  introduced  to 
the  House  on  the  14th  of  April,  1783.  Its  principal 
provisicHis  were  these;  That  the  King  should  have 
the  power  of  recall  over  the  principal  servants  of  the 
Company :  That  the  Govemor^Greneral  and  Council 
of  Bengal  should  have  a .  controling  power  over  the 
other  presidencies;  and  that  the  Governor-General 
should  have  a  power  of  acting,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  his  Council : 
That  the  Governors  at  the  other  presidencies  should 

1  See  the  acts  of  28  Geo.  III.  cap.  3C  and  89 ;  and  Cobbett's  Pari. 
Hist,  xxiii.  57 1« 
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not  have  a  power  of  originating  any  measure,  con-  book  v. 
trary  to  their  Councils,  but  a  power  of  suspending  °^^'  ^' 
their  action  by  a  negative  till  the  opinion  of  the  i783. 
Controling  Presidency  should  be  known :  That  the 
displaced  Zemindars  should  be  replaced :  That  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore  should  be  secured  in  all  his  present 
possessions.  In  his  speech  he  repeated  his  former 
arguments  for  the  recall  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  and  then 
launched  out  into  the  numerous  and  extraordinary 
circumstances,  which  pointed  out  Lord  Comwallis 
as  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  for  the  government 
of  India.  ^'  Here  there  was  no  broken  fortune  to  be 
mended !  Here  was  no  avarice  to  be  gratified !  Here 
was  no  beggarly,  mushroom  kindred  to  be  provided 
for !  No .  crew  of  hungry  followers,  gaping  to  be 
gorged !"  *  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  biU. 
But  Mr.  Dundas,  who  was  now  in  opposition,  and  of 
course  received  no  encouragement  from  the  ministry, 
did  not  persevere. 

On  the  11th  of  November  in  the  year  1783,  a 
new  parliament  met.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne 
they  were  informed  that  definitive  treaties  of  peace 
had  been  signed,  or  preliminaries  ratified,  with  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  They  were  also  informed,  that  among 
the  important  objects,  the  urgency  of  which  had  re- 
quired their  presence  after  so  short  a  recess,  the  affairs 
and  government  of  India  solicited  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  their  abilities,  and  that  the  fruit  was  now  ex- 
pected of  those  important  inquiries,  which  had  been 
so  long  and  diligently  pursued. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  Pondicherry 

1  See  the  acts  of  23  Geo.  III.  cap.  36  and  39 ;  and  Cobbett's  Pari, 
iiist.  xxiii.  759. 
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BOOK  v.and  Carical,  to  both  of  which  some  territory  was 
^^^^'  ^'  annexed,  the  whole  of  tbe  possessions  which  France 
17SS.  enjoyed  in  Bengal  and  Orissa  at  the  commeBcement 
of  the  war,  together  with  Mah^  and  the  power  of 
restoring  their  fiictory  at  Surat,  were  conceded  to  the 
French.  In  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Trincomalee 
was  restored ;  but  N^patnam  Was  retained. 

The  opponents  of  the  ministry,  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  proclaimed  aloud  the  necessity,  occasioned 
hy  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  for  instant  and  effectual 
reform.  They  enumerated  the  abuses  which  appeared 
to  prevail ;  and  they  called  upon,  they  stimulated, 
and  importuned  the  minister  to  bring  forward  a 
scheme  of  improvement,  and  without  delay  to  gra- 
tify the  impatient  expectation  of  the  people.  In  these 
vehement  calls,  the  voice  of  Mr.  William  Pitt  was 
'distinguished  for  its  loudness  and  importunity.  At 
that  time,  it  suited  him,  to  desire  not  only  reform, 
but  complete  reform;  reform,  co-extensive  with  the 
^vil,  possible  to  be  removed ;  and  the  good,  capable 
of  being  attained*  He  challenged  and  summoned  the 
minister  to  bring  forward  a  plan,  *^  not  of  temporaiy 
palliation  or  timorous  ^cpedients ;  but  vigorous  and 
effectual ;  suited  to  the  magnitude,  the  importance, 
and  the  alarming  exigency  of  the  case.^  Mr.  Fox 
afforded  his  adversaries,  but  little  time  to  complain  of 

His  plan  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  intro- 
duced in  two  separate  bills ;  one  having  a  reference 
to  the  governing  power  at  home ;  the  other  to  the 
administration  in  India. 

I.  For  constituting  an  organ  of  govemm^it  at 
home,  the  two  existing  Courts,  of  Directors,  and  Pro- 
prietors, of  the  East  India  Company,  were  to  be  abo- 
lished, as  totally  iqadeqi^ate  to  the  ends  of  their 
institution ;  and,  in  their  room,  seven  commisaioiiers 
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vrere  to  be  named  in  the  act,  that  is,  chosen  by  the  BOOK  v. 
legislature.     These  commissioners,  acting  as  trustees  ^^^^'  ^' 
for  the  Company,  were  to  be  invested  with  full  powers   2733 
for  ordering  and  administering  the  territories,  reve* 
nues,  and  commerce  of  India;  and  to  have  the  sole 
power  of  placing,  and  displacing  all  persons  in  the 
service  of  the  Company,  whether  in  England  or 
abroad. 

The  following  were  the  most  material  of  the  subor- 
dinate regulations. 

For  managing  the  details  of  the  commerce,  but 
subject  to  the '  authority  and  commands  of  the  Supe- 
rior Board,  nine  assistant  Dii'cctors  were  to  be  named 
by  the  legislature,  being  Proprietors,  each,  of  not  less 
than  2,000/.  of  East  India  capital  stock. 

In  the  superior  body,  vacancies  were  to  be  supplied 
by  the  King :  in  the  inferior  they  were  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Proprietors,  voting  by  open  poIL  Removals  in 
the  -superior  body  were  to  be  performed  by  the  King, 
upon  the  address  of  either  house  of  parliament ;  in 
the  inferior,  by  the  same  authority,  and  also  by  con- 
currence of  any  five  of  the  Chief  Directors,  recording 
their  reasons* 

For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  repression  of 
offences  committed  in  India,  the  Directors  were, 
within  twenty-one  days  after  the  receipt  of  any  accu- 
^tion  or  charge,  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  it, 
and  either  punish  the  offender,  or  record  thdur  reasons 
for  not  punishing. 

Before  any  person  who  had  served  in  India,  and 
against  whom  any  charge  appeared,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  return,  the  Directors  were  to  make  a  parti- 
cular inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  charge, 
and  to  record  their  reasons  for  permitting  the  return. 

Upon  knowledge  of  any  dispute  subsisting  between 
the  heads  of  the  different  settlements,  or  between  the 
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BOOR  V.  heads  and  their  councils,  the  Directors  were  to  insti- 
^^^'  ^'  tute  immediate  inquiry,  and  come  to  a  decision  in 
J  733.    three  months,  or  to  recoM  their  reasons  why  they 
did  not. 

If  the  constituted  authorities  at  any  of  the  settle- 
ments should  require  the  direction  or  opinion  of  the 
Directors,  they  were  to  give  it  in  three  months,  or  to 
record  their  reasons  for  not  giving  it. 

If  any  injury  to  any  native  prince  should  be  cotn- 
plained  of,  or  appear,  the  Directors  were  to  inquire, 
and  to  make  compensation  wherever  it  was  due. 

For  publicity,  one  expedient  was  thought  to  suffice ; 
that  the  Directors  should  once  in  six  months  lay 
before  the  Proprietors  the  state  of  the  commerce ;  aod 
before  the  commencement  of  each  parliamentary 
session,  should  present  to  the  ministers,  certain  poli- 
tical and  commercial  statements,  which  the  ministers 
should  exhibit  to  parliament. 

It  was  provided,  that  no  Director  or  Assistant 
Director,  should,  while  in  office,  hold  any  place  of 
profit  under  the  Company,  or  any  place  during  plea- 
sure under  the  King ;  but  neither  was  to  be  disqua- 
lified for  retaining  a  seat  in  parliament.  And  the 
act  was  to  continue  in  force  during  four  years. 

II.  Under  the  second  part  of  the  plan,  that  which 
had  for  its  object  the  reform  of  the  immediate  admi- 
nistration in  India,  no  improvement  whatsoever,  in 
the  order  and  distribution  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, was  attempted,  and  hardly  any  thing  higher 
was  proposed,  than  to  point  out  what  were  deemed 
the  principal  errors  or  delinquencies  into  which  the 
Indian  government  had  strayed,  and  to  forbid  them 
in  future. 

Strict  obedience  was  enjoined  to  the  commands  of 
the  Directors,  because  Mr.  Hastings,  whenever  a 
strong  motive  occurred,  disobeyed  them. 
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The  coimdls  were    forbidden  to  delegate  their  boor  v. 
powers ;  because,  iu  two  memorable  instanoes,  those  ^^^^'  ^' 
of  his  journeys  to  the  Upper  Provinces,  the  Supreme    1733. 
Coundl  had  delegated  theirs  to  Mr.  Hastings. 

The  regular  communication  to  the  councils  of  all 
correspondence  was  rendered  imperative  upon  the 
Governor-General  and  other  Presidents,  because  Mr. 
Hastings,  when  he  had  certain  objects  to  serve,  had 
withheld  parts  of  the  correspondence. 

Because  the  other  servants  of  the  Company  had 
usually  united  with  the  governors,  in  those  proceedings 
of  theirs  which  were  most  highly  condemned,  the 
servants  were  to  be  rendered  less  dependant  upon  the 
governors,  by  lodging  a  greater  share  of  the  patronage 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners. 

No  banyan,  or  native  steward,  of  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal servants  was  to  be  allowed  to  rent  the  revenues ; 
because  the  banyan  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  rented  them 
to  a  great  amount.  Such  renting  to  the  banyan  was 
declared  to  be  the  same  thing  as  renting  to  the 
master. 

No  presents  were  to  be  taken  even  for  the  use  of 
the  Company ;  because  Mr.  Hastings  had  taken  pre- 
sents, and  skreened  himself  by  giving  them  up  at  last 
'to  the  Company. 

The  abolition  was  to  be  ordained  of  all  monopolies ; 
because  the  Company's  servants  in  Bengal  had  been 
the  cause  of  evil,  by  monopolizing  salt,  beetel*nut,  and 
tobacco. 

Passing  then  from  the  imputed  errors  in  Bengal  to 
.those  at  Madras,  the  bill  proposed  to  enact : 

That  no  protected  or  dependant  prince  should  re- 
side in  the  Company's  territory,  or  rent  their  lands; 
because  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  had  disturbed  the  Presi- 
dency with  inti*igues  by  residing  at  JNIadras,  and 
had  rented,  as  was  alleged,  corruptly,  the  Madras 
jaghirc : 
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BOOK  r.  That  no  civil  or  military  servant  of  tiie  Company 
^"^^'  ^'  should  lend  money  to  such  prince,  rent  his  lands,  or 
.1785.  have  with  him  any  pecuniary  transaction;  because 
the  lending  of  money  to  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  renting 
his  lands,  and  other  money  transactions  between  him 
and  the  Company's  servants,  had  given  rise  to  many 
inconveniences. 

As  the  inaccurate  definition  of  the  limits  prescribed 
to  the  control  of  the  Governor-General  and  Council 
over  the  other  Presidencies  had  been  fertile  in  dis- 
putes, an  attempt,  but  not  very .  skilful,  was  made  to 
remove  that  deficiency,  by  enacting  that  it  should 
extend  to  all  transactions  which  had  a  tendency  to 
provoke  other  states  to  war. 

The  old  prohibition  of  the  extension  of  tenritoiy 
was  enforced;  by  forbidding  hostile  entrance  upon 
any  foreign  territory,  except  after  inteUigence  of  such 
hostile  preparations,  as  were  considered  serious  by  a 
majority  of  the  Council ;  forbidding  alliance  with  any 
power  for  dividing  between  them  any  acquirable  terri- 
tory;  and  loans  of  troops  to  the  native  princes ;  except- 
ing, in  all  these  cases,  by  allowance  of  the  Directors. 

The  project  of  declaring  the  Zemindars,  and  other 
managers  of  the  land  revenue,  hereditary  proprietors 
of  the  land,  and  the  tax  fixed  and  invariaUe ;  or* 
ginally  started  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  in  part  proposed 
for  enactment  in  the  late  bill  of  Mr.  Dundas ;  was 
adopted. 

Instead  of  the  regulation,  introduced  into  the  hill 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  that  the  Governor-General  should 
have  a  power  of  acting  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
independently  of  the  will  of  his  Council,  power  was 
only  to  be  ^ven  to  him,  and  to  the  Presidents  at  the 
other  settlements,  of  adjourning  or  postponing,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  consideration  of  any  question  in 
their  respective  councils. 
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A  mode  was  prescribed  for  adjusting  the  disputes  BOOK  v. 
rfthe  Nabob  of  Arcot  with  his  creditors,  and  with  ^''^^'^' 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore.  1783. 

All  offences  against  the  act  were  rendered  amena- 
ble to  the  courts  of  law  in  England  and  India*  And 
all  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  in  India,  or 
in  that  of  any  Indian  prince,  were  ikdared  unfit, 
during  the  time  of  that  service,  and  some  succeeding  . 
time,  to  hold  the  situation  of  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  parliament. 

No  proceeding  of  the  English  government,  in 
modern  times,  has  excited  a  greater  ferment  in  the 
natifn,  than  these  two  bills  of  Mr.  Fox.  An  alarm 
ditfUsed  itself,  for  which  the  ground  was  extremelj 
scanty,  and  for  whioh,  notwithstanding  the  industry 
and  die  art  with  which  the  advantage  was  improved 
i>y  the  opposite  party,  it  is  difficult,  considering  the 
usual  apathy  of  the  public  on  much  more  important 
occasions,  entirely  to  account*  The  character  of  Me. 
Fox,  who  was  at  that  time  extremely  unpopular,  and 
^m  the  irregularity  of  his  private  habits,  as  well  as 
the  apparent  sacrifice  of  all  principle  in  his  coalition 
with  Lord  North,  was,  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation, 
regarded  as  a  profligate  gamester,  both  in  public  and 
in  private  life,  contributed  largely  to  the  existence  of 
the  storm,  and  to  the  apprehensions  of  danger  from 
the  additional  power  which  he  appeared  to  be  taking 
into  his  hands.^     In  the  House  of  Commons,  indeed. 


I  To  prevent  mbconoeptiony  it  is  necessary  to  preclude  tbe  inferenee 
that  I  concur  in  tbe  opinion^  which  I  give  in  the  text,  «s  one  among  the 
causes  of  a  particuUr  effect.  In  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Fox, 
there  was  enough,  surely,  of  the  finest  qualities,  to  cast  his  infirmities 
into  the  shade.  And  though,  absolutely  speaking,  I  have  no  great  a^ 
miration  to  beatow  upon  him,  either  as  a  speculative,  or  practical,  states- 
man ;  yet  when  I  compare  him  witii  the  other  men,  who  had  figured  in 
public  life  in  his  country,  I  can  find  none  whom  I  think  his  superior, 
none,  perhaps,  hia  aqaal. 
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BOOK  V.  the  party  of  the  minister  eminently  prevailed ;  and 

^^^^'  ^'  though  every  objection  which  the  imaginations  of  the 

1783.    orators  could  frame  was  urged  against  the  measure 

with  the  utmost  possible  pertinacity^  vehemence,  and 

zeal,  the  bBl  passed  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 

to  one. 

In  the  mean  time  opportunity  had  been  found  for 
,  alarming  the  mind  of  the  King. .  The  notion  dicu- 
lated  was,  that  by  vesting  the  whole  patronage  of 
India  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fox^  by  vesting  it  in  a 
board  of  commissioners,  under  his  appointment,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  King  ever  to  employ,  as 
minister,  any  other  man ;  and  the  power  of  Mr  Jf ox 
would  be  rendered  absolute  over  both  the  King  and 
the  people.  .  Instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dients, which  the  law  had  placed  in  his  hands,  of  dis- 
missing his  ministers,  or  even  dissolving  the  parKar 
ment;  a  clandestine  course  was  adopted,  whid 
violated  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Though  it 
had  often  been  declared  that  the  constitution  depended 
on  the  total  exemption  of  the  deliberations  in  pa^ 
liament  from  the  impulse  of  the  royal  wiU,  the  King 
employed  Lord  Temple  to  inform  as  many  as  he 
thmight  fit  of  the  peers  of  parliament,  that  those  who 
should  vote  for  the  Indian  bill,  he  would  take  for  his 
enemies.  On  the  day  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill^  the  minister  was  left  in  a  minority  of  seventy- 
nine  to  eighty^seven. 

The  outcry  which  was  raised  against  this  measure, 
holds  a  considerable  rank  among  the  remarkable  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  England.  It  was  a  dedaratioD, 
a  vehement  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  and 
of  the  greatest  poition  of  all  the  leading  orders  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  body  of  the  people,  that  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  as  now  constituted, 
is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  ends  which  it  is  meant 
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to  fulfil.     Unless  that  acknowledgment  was   fully  book  v. 
made,  the  outciy  was  groundless  and  impostrous.  ^°^^'  ^' 

The  essence  of  the  change  which  Mr.  Fox  proposed    i788, 
to  introduce  consisted  in  this,  and  in  nothing  but  this : 
That  the  Board  of  Directors  should  be  chosen,  not 
by  the  owners  of  Company's  stock,  but  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Surely,  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  a  fit  instru-- 
ment  of  Grovemment,  a  better  choice  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  House  of  Commons  than  from  the 
crowd  of  East  India  Proprietors.  The  foundation 
on  which*  the  justice  of  the  clamour  had  to  rest,  if  any 
justice  it  contained,  was  this :  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  act  under  a  fatal  subservience  to  the 
profligate  views  of  the  minister.  But  to  suppose 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  this  in  one 
instance  only,  not  in  others,  the  motive  being  the 
same ;  that  they  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  duty 
to  their  country,  in  one  of  the  most  ruinous  to  it  of 
almost  all  instances,  while  in  other  instances  they 
were  sure  to  perform  it  weU,  would  be  to  adopt  the 
language  of  children,  or  of  that  unhappy  part  of  our 
species  whose  reason  is  not  fit  to  be  their  guide.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  is  so  circumstanced,  as  to  act 
under  motives  sufficient  to  ensure  a  corrupt  compliance 
with  ministerial  views,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  bad  organ  for  the  election  of  Indian 
rulers.  If  it  is  not  under  such  motives  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  country  i;o  the  views  of  ministers,  then 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  instrument  of  choice  which 
the  country  can  afford :  Nor  is  there  any  thing  which 
can  render  it,  compared  with  any  other  electing  body, 
which  could  be  formed  in  the  country,  unfit  for  this 
function,  which  does  not,  by  necessity,  imply  an  equal 
unfitness  for  all  its  peculiar  functions :  If  it  is  un- 
worthy to  be  trusted  with  the  election  of  East  India 

6 
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BOOK  V.  Directonii,  it  is  sUU  leas  worthy  to  be  trasted  with  th€ 
^^^^'  ^'  purse  string  of  the  nation  :  If  there  would  be  danger 
1783.    to  the  British  pec^le  in  the  one  case,  the  danger  is 
far  greater  in  the  other. 

An  heart-felt  connclion^  that  the  House  of  Coon- 
mons,  as  now  constituted,  is  totally  unworthy  of  trusty 
announced  in  the  strongest  of  all  possible  terms^  hf 
the  King,  by  the  principal  port  of  the  aristocracy,  of 
the  whole,  in  short,  of  that  part  of  the  nation  whose 
interests  and  ideas  are  in  the  strongest  manner  Imked 
to  monarchical  and  aristocratical  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions^ is  of  infinite  importance ;  because  it  m^ 
be  so  employed  as  to  make  them  ashamed  of  tiiat  op- 
position to  refiMrm^  which,  by  so  many  sdfish  and 
mean  considerations,  they  are  in  general  en^sged  to 
maintain. 
^  There  is  but  one  allegation^  which  appears  capable 
of  being  em|^yed  to  elude  the  force  of  this  deduction ; 
That  the  House  of  Commons  woidd  not  act  under  a 
profligate  subservience  to  the  views  of  a  minister,  if 
subject  only  to  the  influence  which  was  then  at  the 
command  of  the  minister ;  but  woidd  be  sure  to  do 
so,  if  subject  to  all  that  influence  which  would  be 
created  by  adding  the  patronage  of  India. 

This  allegation,  tlien,  rests  upon  the  assumptioo, 
that  the  profligate  subservience  of  the  HcHise  of  Ccm- 
Tmmas  depends  wholly  upon  the  degree,  more  or  less, 
of  the  matter  of  infivence  to  which  it  is  exposed :  If 
the  quantity  to  wtuch  it  is  exposed  is  sufficiently 
small,  it  will  have  no  profligate  subserviency  :  If  the 
quantity  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  sufficiently  great, 
its  profligate  subserviency  will  be  unbounded.  Admit 
liiis ;  and  is  any  thii^  necessary,  be^des,*  to  prove  the 
defective  constitution  of  (hat  assembly  ?  In  taking 
securities  against  men,  in  their  individual  capacity, 
do  we  rest  satisfied^  if  only  small  temptations  to  mis- 
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conduct  exist  ?  Does  not  exparience  prore^  that  even  BOOK  v. 
small  temptations  are  sufficient,  where  there  is  nothing  ^^^^'  ^' 
to  oppose  them  ?  17^5^ 

In  the  allegation  is  implied,  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  not  yet  feeling  the  influence  of  Indian 
patronage,  woidd,  in  choosing  men  for  the  Board  of 
Direction,  hare,  at  that  first  time,  chosen  the  best 
men  possible ;  but  these  men,  being  the  best  men  pos- 
sible, would  have  employed  the  Indian  patronage, 
placed  in  their  hands,  to  corrupt  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  into  a  profligate  subservience  to  the  views  of 
the  minister.     For  what  cause  ? 

The  analysis  of  the  plea  might,  it  is  evident,  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent.     But  it  is  by  no  means  ^ 

necessafy ;  and  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  because  the 
pard^  who  joined  in  predicting  the  fiiture  profligacy 
of  the  House,  universally  gave  it  up.  The  House 
of  Commons,  they  said,  is  now,  is  at  this  instant, 
that  corrupt  instrument,  which  we  contend  that  the 
patronage  of  India  applied  to  it  in.  the  way  of  in- 
fluence would  make  it.  The  House  of  Commons, 
they  maintained,  was  then  at  the  beck  of  the  minis- 
ter ;  was,  even  then,  in  a  state  of  comfdete  subser- 
vience, even  for  the  worst  of  all  purposes,  to  the 
minister's  views.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  **  Was  it  not  the 
principle,  and  declared  avowal  of  this  faiil,  that  the 
whole  system  of  India  government  should  be  placed 
in  seven  persons,  and  those  under  the  immediate 
appointment  of  no  other  than  the  minister  himself? 
He  appealed  to  the  sense  and  candour  of  the  House, 
whether,  in  saying  this,  he  was  the  least  out  of  or« 
der?  Could  it  be  otherwise  understood,  or  inter* 
preted  ?  That  these  Seven  men  were  not  to  be  ap- 
pointed solely  by  the  minister  ?"  ^    On  another  occa- 

>  Debate  on  Mr!  Fox's  raotioa  for  leave  to  bring  in  bu  East  India 
bills;  Cobbet^s  Pari.  Hist.  uiii.  1«10. 
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BOOK  V.  sion,  he  said,  that  he  objected  to  Mr.  Fol's  tnU, 
^^^^'  ^'  "  because  it  created  a  new  and  enormous  inflaenoe^ 
1783.  by  vesting  in  certain  nominees  of  the  minister  att 
the  patronage  of  the  East."  ^  Mr.  W.  GrenvOle  (af- 
terwards Lord  Grenville).said,  **  The  bill  was  full  of 
blanks,  and  these  blanks  were  to  be  filled  by  that 
House :  It  was  talking  a  parliamentary  language  to 
say,  the  minister  was  to  fill  the  blanks ;  and  that  the 
seven  commissioners  were  the  seven  nominees  of  the 
minister:  Seven  commissioners  chosen,  by  parliament 
ostensibly,  but  in  jreality  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown, 
were  to  involve  in  the  vortex  of  their  authority,  the 
whole  treasures  of  India :  These,  poured  forth  like 
an  irresistible  flood  upon  this  country,  would  sweep 
away  our  liberties,  and  all  that  we  coolil  call  our 
own."  ^  But  if  parliament  would  choose  these  seven 
commissioners  at  the  beck  of  the  minister ;  wnat  is 
there  they  wodld  not  do  at  the  beck  of  the  minister ! 
The  conclusion  is  direct,  obvious,  and  irresistible. 
Upon  the  solemn  averments  of  these  statesmen,  the 
question  is  for  ever  set  at  rest. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
-  bills  of  Mr.  Fox,  many  land  celebrated  as  the  men  were 
who  united  their  wisdoms  to  compose  them,  manifest 
a  feeble  effort  in  legislation.  They  afford  a  memorable 
lesson;  because  they  demonstrate,  that  the  authors  of 
them,  however  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  speakingi 
were  not  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  thought.  For 
the  right  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  in 
India,  not  one  new  security  was  provided;  and  it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  prove,  that  any  strength 
was  added  to  the  old. 

I.  There  was  nothing  in  Mf .  Fox's  number  Seicent 

1  Debate  on  the  state  of  the  nation ;  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  xut.  27 1. 
^  Debate  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  ut  supra,  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist,  ixiii' 
1229. 
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uunre  than  in  the  OoukmuiVs  nmnber  Tweniv-Fout,  BOOK  vi 
to  ensure  good  govermnent :  And  by  his  change  of 
one  idecting  assembly^  fbr  anotheri  -  the  nation  decided;    17881 
Slid  tuiider  the  pment'  ooDstitation  of  the  House' of 
GommbnaideddiBd  wdl»  that  bad  would  only  be  i«H 
promt  into* wor^ 

If  such  was  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  expe^ 
dienty  it  cannot  be  imagmed  that  the  suteidia)^  one  j 
i^oiild  ifiipart  i  a  •  high  degree  of  ment  td  the  Whde< 
If  not  absolutely  nugatory,  th^  were  all  feeble  in 
the  highest  degree.  What  useftil  power  of  publicity > 
fixf  'example,  was  involved  in  thinsferring  atnu^Uy 
to .'  the  liands  of  the  ministers,  a  certain  pbrtion  of 
Indian'  papers  ?  A  proper  policy  being  established 
between  the  minister  and  his  seven  directors,  thef 
could  present  to  parKament  every  thing  whidi  favour- 
ed their  own  purpoKes,  keq[>  badt  every  thing  wbic^h 
oppbsed  fhdin;  and  thence  more  effisctiidlly  impoM 
upon  Ibe:  nation.  It  se^ms,  from  many  parts  of  the 
fail,  tO'  hav€  been^  the  o{^inon  of  its  authors,  that  if 
they  only  gave  their  commands  to  the  ml^i^  of  India 
to  be^ttie  well,  they  would  be  sure  to  do  so.  As  if 
tfaieiieiwa&  no  diannd  of  corruption  but  one,  it  Was 
held  sufficient,  if  the  directors,  whOe^itf  office,  were 
prohibited  from  holding  places  of  profit  under  them* 
selves,  and  places  of  profit  during  pleasure  under  the 
King. 

The :  seven  directors,  in  the  case  of  some  of  their 
most  important  decisions,  were  bound  to  record  their 
reasom;  a  mbst  admiraUe  security  where  the  public 
are  to  see  ttiose  reasons :  Where  they  are  to  be  seen 
only  by' t]ie' parties  themselves,  Md  by  those  who 
haJveiike  sineiter  interests-Wi^  themselves,  as  in  this 
casfe  b^  tlie  odimstei^,  they  lire  olyti6usly  no  ^ec^tirity 
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4M  UeHH  AnA  Denl»Ui 

BOOR  V, gi3tgiteg  to  ij/Mrmim^'wlmh ^^pentt  in  tfmt  atD» 

17S3.  ill  tfte  indiiridvali  I7  trtMB  If  is  fifed.  Tlutt^kin* 
gardtonltyti¥e§5  &»  wiHtti  iiitel%moe9a]id  probitjr,tiie 
puMic  Imd  Icisi  aecurit^  for  goMd  conduct^  ia  the  ciK 
of -the  ministerial  commissioners,  thfts  in  the  case  of 
DireetCMTS  dhwte  by  the  Confanjr,  wfll  be  {1%  nude 
to  appean  when  we  omie  to  exaniiie  the  natme  of 
tte  mimateriai  board  erected  b^  Mr.  PKl;  a  bMi 
whichi  in  all  these  pseticularti  ia.  ir^  wusAj  od  a 
loTel  with  that  of  Mh  F0X4 

IL  With  regard  to  tftal  piirt  of  the  sefteme  whkh 
va^ititeBded  to  improve  the  state  Of  admiaistnitMD 
in  India,  no  clmtigpe  in  the  order  and  dktilHitisi  of 
the  powers  of  goveromAiit  was  attcin^ted.  The  ^ 
of  the  machinery^  therefore^  thafc  ]s»  th^  wfaok  rfit» 
dd  tendenegr  to  evil,  desmbed  by  Mr.  Fos  as  eoor- 
mous,  was  to  remain  the  saale*  AH,  it  k  endert* 
that,  upon  this  foundation^  eouhl  be  aiascd  st^  wai^ 
to  palliate;  and  in  the  eheim  ef  his  paUiathre^  Hr^ 
Fox  was  not  very  suoosastfiiL 

Merely  to  forbid  evil,  in  a  few  of  lbs  sha^  in 
whidi  it  had  previiHsdy  showft  itself^  was  a  steoder 
provision  for  improvanent,  wheit  die  eauses  of  eril 
remained  the  samO  as  before;  both  beeawe  tbtfe 
were  inmimerabte  otbte  diapes  which  it  Inigkt  asraoKr 
and  because  forbidding,  where  there  is  no  cbanoe,  or 
little  chance,  of  harm  from  disobediMcer  is  futile,  as 
a  barrier  against  .strong  temptati^ms* 

To  lessen  the  poww  ef  the  Chitf  Bider  in  sdbetiBf 

the  immediate  iastnimMls .  of  his  ge<vetiimept»  was 
so  far  to  ensure  a  weidc  and  distracted  admfnistratiDiL 
The  sure  effiict  of  it  Was,  to  leasta  the  poWcrof  a 
virtuous  rulei!  ia  ditoinin^alsiataaoe  to  good^  Asd 
as  the  co-operation  of  the  inferior  servants*  in  tkr 
iwpvjt«^  >ldiWldQr|[  embwidtomefit,  abd  «|^pnssiBB»  was 


6/ Fi^4  Biui  JMia  mU^ 

not  secured  bjF  the  pewretr  tf  the  Goverato •^Seifeeral  to  BOOK  V. 
proflMte  them ;  but  by  the  ooounon  interest  wUdi  ^^'^-^^ 
they  had  in  the  profits  oi  ousruie ;  his.  not  having  the    m$^ 
pqwer  to  promote  them  was  no  security  against  a  oo- 
operatioii  secured  by  other  means. 

In  req)qct  to  sanctionsi  on  wluch  the  efficiency  ot 
every  enactment  depends,  Mr.  Fox's  bill  provided  two 
things ;  chanee  of  removal ;  and  proseortion  at  law ; 
BOtUog  else.  In  respect  to  chance  of  removal;  aa 
the  effect  of  the  failL  was  to  render  the  nmnster  abso* 
lute  with  regard  ta  Iiidia,  those  ddinquendes  ahxie^ 
which  thwarted  the  views  of  the  minister,  created  any 
danger ;  those  which  fell  in  with  his  viewy  were  so* 
cure  of  protection.  From  prosecution  at  law,  under 
trUMinals  and  laws,  such  as  the  English,  a  man  who 
wieldSt  or  has  wielded  the  powers  of  government, 
has,  it  is  obvious  from  long  experience^  very  little 
tolear. 

It  really  is,  therefore,  hardly  poasiUe  for  any  thmg 
ia  the  shape  of  a  law  £»  regulating  the  whole  govern^ 
laent  of  a  great  country,  to  be  more  nugatory  than 
the  hill  6f  Mr.  Fox. 

Xkk  the  great  expedieiit  fiir  enswing  the  rights  of 
the  native  subjects,  the  acfaeme  borrowed  from  Mr« 
Francis,  of  dedaring  the  rent  of  tiie  land  unchanged 
able,  and  the  renters  hereditary ;  we  have  already 
made  some,  and  diall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  ikiake 
other  remarks ;  to  show,  that  it  is  founded  upon  false 
ideas,  and  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good. 

The  prohibition  of  monqMdies,  and  presents,  and 
aome  other  minor  regulations,  were  bencAcia],  aa  fitr 
as  they  went. 

If  this  prqfect  of  a- constitution*  for  India  provei 
not  the  existeniDe;o£  a  vast  portion  of  intdUect,  among 
those  hf  vrivm  k  ^araaiframed,  the  ohfMfons  of  those 
whq  Jbad'  only .  tot  cHtiifEe,  nbt^to  it^enii^4|fpea(r  to 
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4g4    '  ^>'^  MunHeTi  and  Fox  dinmiued. 

0MKv;  prove  tbe  exiitence  6f  a  sliH  smaller  por^iif  amongf 
(ftiAF.  9i  ji^  <^)poiicnts.  Not  oiwe  'of  tkeir  obj^tions  was  drawn 
i78t;  from  the  real  want  of  merits  in  the  plan ;  fipom  itB 
total  inefficiency y  as  -a  means,  to  secure  the  end^  at 
which  it  pretended  to  aim..  '  They  were  all  drawn 
fln>m  oolliite|»l :  oircumstances ;  axtd,  what  is  mote, 
afanost  ail  were  uafiNinded.  . 

;  'The  .  danger  to  the  constitution,  in  giving  the  ap- 
poiQtment  of  .Directors  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  snfayect  of  the  principal  cry.  But  it  has  been 
shown,  that  this  could  have  no  injurious  effect,  unless 
the  House  of  Cominons  were  already  perverted  fimn 
its:  supposed .  ends,  and  the  goodness  of  the  consti- 
tution destroyed. 

•  Much  rhetoric  was  employed  to  enforce  tbe  obli- 
gation created  by  the  ^*  i^hartered  rights  of  itientf''  But 
it  was  jusUy  observed,  Tlmt  the  term  *'  chartered 
rights  of  men,"  was  a  phrase  full  of  affectation  and 
ambiguity :  That  -tliere  were  two  species  of  charters : 
one,  where  some  of  the  general  rights  of  mankind 
wexe  okared  or  confirmed  by  the  Miemoity  of  a  pub> 
lie  deed ;  the  other,  where  these  general  rights  #ere 
limited  for, the  bea^ . of  ;pmtic|dar  persons:  That 
charters  .of  the  last  desiaiptibn  were  ^stri ctiy  and 
essentially  trusts,  end  oc^t  to  esquire  whenever  they 
substantially  vary  from  the  good  of  the  community, 
for  the.  benefit  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  exist. 
:  The  loss  of  the  India  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 
At  the  head  pf  the  new  arrangement! was  placed  Afr. 
Pitt.  OA  tbe  14th  of  January,  1784,  he  moved  finr 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  affairs  of  India.  A 
majority  of  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  still  supported 
hi^  oppMelitsi.Jind  .hia.biU.  was  reeded  Mr.  Fox 
giO)!e.itotitt>bQ^^:^HtluM».of  BiffiatehtiDn  to  bring  in 
«iS4ii|4'^41iiovOh  dhe.lOtjb^itfi Afarah,  howerea,  |iar* 
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liament  wM '  dissolved ;  and'  ifct  tlie :  devr '  Hteiae  of -ficranar. 
CommoDft  the  nuiister  dbtainefl  a  decided  ^Aajority,  ^^^a^-^- 
The  re4i|itraductiQn  of  hid  India  faill^  could  jmw  ^mt  .x784-. 
his  co|iT^Qi9(!e.  >  .•      *     .  r 

\  The  new  ministry  had  beet  aided  in  thetrimaph 
obtained  over  their .  opponents,  by  dl  the  powbht  of 
(he  Ba$t.  India  HOqae,  who  had  petitioned  ^inst 
the  biU9  of  Mr..  Fax,  had  ^etnployed  every  art  <to  'ex- 
cite the  poblic  disapprobation;  and  had  e:}^erted  tbem- 
selyes  at  tbe. general  Section  to  einKdl  the  nunistenAl 
majority.   The  minister  owed  a  grateful  return.  The 
iCompuny's  ^e  of  jbe^'Was  a  .priotipel  qoufde  of  (tieir 
iiyx^nie.     tt'had  .of  late  been;§^totly-]ieduced^.byt4he 
pawftjs  of  ^mngg^Ag. :  As  high  <price  aSbrdedi  the 
^^i^sQonvf^^me^t  of:  smugg^ling^^  ia  i^ufficiejat  jj^uetitfti 
if^HddrdesrtrQy.it.    Any, punt  of  the  moncfioLy.piMdlt 
w^d  rfpt  ;bave  h^n  a.pleitsant  sAcrifiee  to  tbe^Co'tn- 
•  pany../  The;  public  duties,  they:. though!^-  w^ris  the 
,  ppf^r  source  of  reductimn ;  and  it  pleased  the .  minil- 
1^  itoM^pqee^with'  tkemv  .  fOuf  the  dl^  of  June,'  he 
Ii|i0!i;€|d  a  jsetieb  of  resdutioiis»  as  titefcitodaifeiahfi^ 
ran  mt, . wbifchi !$oon  1  aflber  passed^  and  .is'irooMt.'fay 
the  ndme  xkT  t];i»  Commutation  Act.    Tbe<  d«tieg  4fn 
tea/ about  50  pe<''^ttt.,vw€re. reduced,  to' Ift}:  pbr 
rceot.  ;  It  Was *«9titnaJted  that  a  dfahintttiqri. would 
tbegce.aiiseiof  600v6i(Htf.  )tt  th^  publicrrefveaue.  •  Ulu- 
ider  thfe  istylei  and: title. bC^arconifnaitatiany  in.  addf- 
>tlima}/ window  tax».oalcaIated:at  injedu^rfirodoce, 

«ia.p«*,   ..;„•  ■..■,  -■■  ,;:■..,: 

^''9*Q)ie&eve  their  pecimiary  .distress^  ^theComlianlr, 
'ss'm^hadt  seen,  had'ai^pKedf  to  partxaraeiitlftrifeave 
t  to  ilxAvdw:  500,iQM/.^  tediibr  a  further  aid»  aft(&- 
-jodrds;  of.  30DJ000/.  in  exchequer  bills.  The^odiM 
'taborpflsayedi£)r.(l'remis;»im€(f  the  diifie9:iirlii0h:tbBy 
.<fsmd|;toi  tihelj^Mt^;  to.tb^^  aittaantiofr.neaHTra  srfi- 

.rHomrri  y!h^ws9m  bctondanjH?.ta  wjetpfei .Svjihf»tf/conr 


4i6  Am  Ait  grmUngu  Dmdmi. 

BOOK  v.tent  of  tiw  Lordi  of  ihib  TreMny,  bBb  drawn  «n 
*^*^*  ^'  tihem  from  India,  beyond  tlie  aaaual  amount  af 
ITS*.  500,000/.  Bills  Imwei/ter  had  arrived  fimn  Bmgal  to 
the  amount  of  nearij  one  million  and  a  half  beyettd 
that  amomit.  F»  these  distrattes  some  ptoviaion 
had  been  made  before  the  dissoliiUon  of  the  preceding 
parliament.  Hie  minister  now  introduced  a  bill,  to 
afford  a  further  rdief  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
duties,  and  to  enable  them  to  accept  Mis  beyond  the 
fimits  whidi  fisrmer  acts  of  the  legislatm^  had  prs- 
scribed. 

lb  other  pecuniary  adventures^  the  receipts  upon 

the   capital  embinrlEed  ai«   hn   proportion    to   the 

gains^  *  If  profit  has  been  made;  profit  is  divided. 

If  110  pnofit,  no  division,    ittstend  of  profit,  the  Bast 

India  Oopipany  had  incurred  expense,  to  Hie  anoant 

of  ab  enormous  debt.     It  nms  proposed  that  tiiej 

ahould  stiU  have  a  dividend,  though,  they  were  to 

bsrrow  the  nuMsey  which  ^ihejr  were  to  divide^  or  to 

<4>tan]  it,  exltracted,  in  the  iiaaila  of  taxes,  Mituftbe 

podiefii'af  tfaefr  countrymbn.    A  hill  was  passed 

which  authorised  a>  dividend  4>f:  eight  pdr  cent,    hn 

deiienoe  of  the  meaiuve,  it  was  wged^  that  mkas  the 

dividend  was  upheld,  price  •of  India,  slock  wwid  fidL 

Butwfay  slu>uld'the  price  df' India  stack,  niorethan 

the  prioe sf  jony  Oniig  Uasi  JU^wpbeld,  fay  tasdngtbe 

peq>le?   '  it  was  also  uigM,  itliAt  mot  the  fiiult  of  the 

Coapsfny,  but'thepressmto  arising  from  the  wariifee 

state  of  the  nation,  produced  their  pecuoiary  distans. 

If  that  Was  a  reaadn,  why  was  wt'a  siinilar  idief 

arwArdedtoewery man  (hat sii^red inm that' eaaae? 

ITfae  aigsiraehts.  are  witttDBt  fdMdgffiiMk ;  -  b«t  iron 

ijAat  time  to  this  they  have  snppbrtM  mi^  ahnual  tax- 

wtion'of  the  fi^glidi  people,  ifor  the.  domRensrace  of 

Uk  partia»on  wham«the  ^siienmeil^  of  India  cfepends. 

Mbeif  i/b.  FittVba^  fiif  the  bstttfr  gdvieraiaent 
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«f  the  offipBB  of  the  East  IiMlia  CSunpnyt  was  agam  900K  Vi 
iDttmluced;  and,  iMk^;  Mw  Miify[i€ttftd  by  ai  cowk-  Chat, 9^ 
petent  maJGnkjTf  vas  peawd  into  an  act,  m  the  18tb    }7$^ 
of  Aiijsii$t,  1784.    With  acme  Bigdificatim,  it.waa 
tibe  aame  with  the  biU<whidi  the.fonucr  House  of 
Commons  had  Kjeetfd. 

The  Coorta  of  DieeetoiB  and  Fkopsietam  reiDained» 
in  fana,  the  aame  aa  befom.  The  gmnd  innoyaiian 
oanaiat^  ia  fche  erectioD  of  what  waa  caUed  a  Boani 
ef  ContraL  Thia,  tG«|a$fa«r  with*  1.  The  creation  of 
a'  Secnet  Comaaittee  of  ])imoton ;  S.  A  pssBX  dimi* 
haticki  in  the  poweca  of  the  Court  of  Pir^piietan; 
3*  A  proirisutafiir  adisdaauze.of  the  amount  jof  the^ 
fortunes  brought  home  by  indiriduab  who  had  been 
l^aoedin  oflkeB  of  tniat  in  India;  4«  TJbe  iostitation 
of  a  new  trihimal  Jar  the  tfial  apad  punishment  of  the 
offcDoes  liaUe  to.fae  oonmitted  in  India ;  constituted 
the  distiiiotive  featuaes.  of  this  Iqgislatins  ejaertion; 
and  Kie  the  diief  parliculan»  the  satiire  of  wUdi  it 
ia  inramheot  upon,  the  lustocian  io  disdoae.  The 
otfaur  pmvisiona  were  eiihec  of  mhondinate  efl&oacgr^ 
or  conreapondod  tnih  piovisioas  ;in»liie  hiUs  of  other 
tcfiitnnei3»  which  hare  ahneady  been  xedewed. 

L  The  Boaad  <^  CSontrol  was  composed  of  sul 
Meiniiera  ctf  tiie  2mrf  Cotlncil,  choaea  by  ihie  Kiag^ 
of  whom  .tile  Ohanodlor  of  the  Euchequer,  and  one 
cf  the  principal  aaoaetaries  of  state  jware  to  be  two ; 
in  the  absenoe  af  whom,  the  aamar  of  ahekmnaining 
fimr  was  toprctide.  In  point  of  £M:t,  the  whole  busi* 
neas  Iws  nrted  with  that  aansor ;  the  other  commis^ 
fiianerB  being  sddom  oriied  io  ddibcrate»  or  even  for 
finw's  sake  to  assemble.  The  senior  ia  known  by  the 
name  of  tim  PresideBt  of  die  Board  of  Control  and 
ia^essentiafly  a  neir  Secretary  of  State;  a  secretary 
for  the  Indian  dqiartnient.  Of  this  pretended  Board 
and  seal  Secretary^  the  sphere  itf  action  extended  to 
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AbGic  v.i  tli6;wbole  of'.tbq  dvil  abdi  mfliiarf  gOTenmnenty  ^x^ 
GHi»j'9^  erdfied  by.  ih^  Gmqpany ;  bat  w»i.  Ho  .their  commefdai 
1^7841  tranlisactioiis.  -  its  duties/  rcry  iil  definied,  or  rather 
Mt  defined ^atflD^'.irepeadiiBibratedj  in  the  tMowiiag 
Vhgne'&dd  vmctiiakd terms ;  ^*'IBrom  'time  to  tiine,  to 
check,  superintend,  and  contr^  aU  acts,  'operations, 
andioonceras,^  wliidit  in  any  wise  relate  to  the  civil 
orilteilitary  'goveniiii^ht, 'iiF>>eVeBue9»  of  the  territo^ 
ties  *and  ipibsessions  of  the  said  United  Company  in 
the'BiBt  itndiefc;.".  l  Allcorrespoodenbe,  relative  to  the 
govitom6Qt,/'was  to  be^coibmunioated  to  the  Board; 
indnldlng^  all  lett^  from  India,  as  sooq  aa  received,  'and 
aUUettets,:«oideni' or  iastniditbns  intended  forlndia, 
before*  tlkeytwetisaebli.  •iTfab  Boaird  was  al^  to  be 
fiumidted  H^villHcojpiesr'tifdUifrbeeedii^  of  the  (Courts 
of  ^IKrebtois  ahd>cpiMiipriei<ii^;'a  to  have  access  to 
tfae^CompanyiaipEipefsf  and  ^records.  By  one  danse 
itiwiasiEendeiied'iipi^mliveon  the  Gchirt  o^  Directors 
to  <  yield  6bediende  tb^emrycbtDniaiiid  of  the  Board, 
and'  to  .send  iiut  all . idnd^rs . and;  inst^ctioos.  to  India 
altered  'aitd^aineddedi'Bt  the ^pleasare  ot-  the  Beard. 
Odithesetodd  'iAtrbdnQtioi^  Jifi  the  'bll^^vh^  a  sure 
majorit}^  niadeJbhe'ininiiteri'bold;  A  powier  vasfadded 
hyt  Tuhicb,^  in,  cases^'^seooteyv  ^and  cases  of  ui'gency ; 
c^aisloS^  'lehifch  the  JBdaodiitifelC  'vik  to!  be^ the  judgfe ; 
the  Board'jof^€<totH>l  ini^htufibniBiriUdolto  or* 

dersito  India  rwithdvt^he  tnspefctnue  d£(fiie33iroclx»k« 
^i  war 'only  da  theieaseraf 'a  donbtwirkether  the  onien 
dELtherBbardbf.Oebfaol.'relftefl  orLdid  not  relate;t6 
things 'jratiUnidi]e;s|iii09e  I3£'thi6:ldv|l  and  military 
'gdvernmenty!}thai.;illhb  Diifeeikss  weii^'^aHoiraA'fin  ap- 
peal. J  Siiriiiil  dbuUtheyiTriere^idivefeB  to  thfe  Kingpin 
JCouoidiJfi-  A^.  appeal  froiit  the  fiihgpbiGoiMteil^  ts  the 
^^ii)gi>n:!CSoundUyavks  aait;appefd  Irom  mdi  to  themi* 

<.'i  lBtf^t«rb^bod)ictf;'ay&eii>TOife jiaylthg  yight  rfliMnnittd 

J: 
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boommnd^atadifae. other,  is  oonMnpned  to  nnliinifced  BOOK' v: 
obedieocey  the' latter  has  no  power* whatsoever^  but  just  ^^^^'  ^' 


89 .miioii;  or  astiittle>  as  the  former  is' pleased  toatU  XTM. 
law.  :  This  is.  tfae  lektiye  posiiiott'df  Uhe-'Boanliof 
GoDtial, '  atd  ithe  £ast  India  Conftpdny . '  The:  po#evt 
of  ihe  Board'  df  Contixdicoirvert  the  Gompan^f's  Courte 
into  agfente  of  its  wilD  The  real, '  the  sole  gQ^erning 
power  of  India  is  the  BoiUtt  of 'GontroU**aiid  it  only 
makes'  use  oftbe  .Gourt  of  Directors'  ss  an  :instra^ 
flieiit^-  as*a  subordidate  b£ke»  for  tl;ie  mailageiheiit  of 
details,  and  the  preparation  of  business  for  the  eog* 
isaanceof tiiisiij^tiort{kiwer«     It"  ^'    i    1 

•  Tlie'realrnaMri  D&thQ  macfauie  casmot  bedis- 
(iotedy'  th'oi^  hitfaertoi  its  •  iaeireiBetits  have  been 
gedcrally '  smooth,  ^  flbid  tthe-'pqgfpr  is/ obbsidenddt 
wkuck  appears  to'remainLm  .the' hands  bf  tfaeDiicitt 
1^/  T|ie  reasons  are  deaii  WMbitvdt  tU^  is  Intt 
a 'Strong  motive  to  ;ifiMrfere  >wilii  tbuslness  of  detail^ 
there*  is  always  ,a  ^strongi  inothrb'  to'  ittfitraioiia 
There.nenrer.yet.Mb  besninnf  ^great  ahotiVe  tb?tfa^^ 
Biardaf  €ontrol  to  katerfar^^  afid  of  ijniscquehoedt 
baa  given- iteielf  little  ttouble  'abduit  ithe  bdsioess'cif 
detoU,  whidi  baeprdceeded-wildtnittte  harmv  andias 
Uttle  benefit,  froipn  tl)e  existence. o£  that  Boards!  "iSq 
hmg  as' thOfdJourt  of  •  Directoys  .liemain'  periiecti^rsub^ 
^ervietat,  Ithi/  au|lerior :  has.  noihing'  ftirther  to  .desirei 
Ofthe  poBsefe  wUdi'the  Dfarector&'Tetom  mack  isiias6» 
pEvaUeffromibeinatiagebieBt.of'dethilt  •*'  . 

•  The  gi-and>que8lieti  relates  fair>the?eflEeofai'«ipon  the 

govemmesll  lof .  India,:  alasing  tfroBmcail  authorityr^lii^ 

the  p^aid-ii^&'CeBted^.  iEicting  thfbMgh'>soiji.  agsubcr*- 

dinate  andi'Hiinillferialiinsfchmient  as  Ule:  Coort  bf 

Dirbcton;.!  .'   .i  .:';  1         n  '.  .  J  .    •  '      -  U  .M 

.l./It  isrS»ridai(y<4at»:  sei(fiur '-as ithe Dirsctbrs aire' left 

ftoij^[ienwh(€a/.aaid  iheiBaib*d  of  Oonlvol  abstenb  frobi 

4ft[e;traittbleoftnBani^eBseBt,ttbe  govammentof  Indi* 
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BOOK  V'  b  left  to  the  impcrfiactioas»  whaterer  they  wan,  af 
^"^'  ^'  the  pmvious  condenned  sTsteii^  as  if  bo  Baaad  of 
ITB^  Control  were  io  esdftence.  la  that  part  of  tte  fauU 
ness,  ia  which  the  Boarvl  takea  a  nal  siian^  it  is  stOl 
to  he  inqnnned^  what  chance  exirts,  that  hettar  coa* 
duct  wiU  proceed  firam  the  Boaai  of  Coatool»  than 
wooldhaTe  proceeded  frooft  the  Court  ef  Dfaacton? 

GoDd  oDodnet  ia  paUic  men  arises  ^obbl  tfame 
causes;  firom  knowledge  or  talent;  from  the  preseBcs 
of  motiiines  to  !do  good ;  and  the  ahseaae  of  motives  to 
doeviL 

I.  Few  men  will  contend  that  4he  Isnd^  or  other 
person,  whoae  power,  or  pdwerfiil  isiasman,  may  re- 
coQUnend  hint  lar  Piaidant  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
is  imore  likely  to. possess  knowledge  m  telent,  than 
the  Conrt  of  Disectoes.  iThat  which  ihe  prwtscal 
State  of  rthe  British  cohstitntion  renders  the  pi^diag 
principle,  in  tlkeetiiig  the  chesce  of  mm  f<nr  oflkes 
wherein^  misch  either  of  190007 -  or  power  ^is  to  be  en^ 
Joyed,  aflbrds  a  nrocfa  grtnter  cfaanoe'  fcnr  ignotanoe 
than  knowledge.  Of  att  <the  asen  who  reeeiTe  eda* 
tetion^  thd  men  who  have  the  moat  of  parlianentary 
saflneBce  are  the  learifc  Iflcdy  toi^ann^  kof  nonsual 
portion  of  tafent ;  and  aS'fiM?  apj^roprilite  knoarledge^ 
or  an  acqaaintonce  in  particular!  with  Indian  aflQeurs, 
it  r  cannot  be  expected  that'  the  Board  of  Control 
riamld  .^vier^  iczcept  by  a  temporary  and  rare  cantin- 
gency,  be  fit  to  be  compared  witfi  theOouit  of  Dneo* 
totsz  besidesi,  it  iteonld  have  heen  ieasy»  fa|r  laying 
apcto  ihe  dimrtion 'to  men  of  aU  deseriptians,  aadhy 
other  simple  expedients,  .to  iniimaise  oxceeidiaig^  the 
chance  fbrtirilent  in  the  Ooort^of-  Diraetoia;. 

IL  If  the  Board  of  Control  then  is  mane  fikcty 
flian  the  Conrt'  of  Direotoia  to  ^wm  India  well, 
tfie  advantage  mttst  arise  £aih  its  atnatioh  ia  regard 
to  motiyes :  moiiYes  of  tim  sorts;  motijres  to appK 
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ciitiohi  and  motives  to  pnflntj.    Both  the  Board  c£book  v. 
CoBtooU  Old  the  Court  of  Difector$»  an  destitiite  of  c*^-^- 
HiMe  MDtifias  to  mfaigfadi^gree^,  and  it  is  a  matter  of    1704. 
some  mictty  to  makeit  appmr  on  which  side  the  da- 
4ficaencf  is  most  extmordioary. 

Motires  to  qpiBficalion,  on  the  part  of  the  Boaid  of 
Ointrol,  can  lie  discoDenod  none.  And  application* 
WCtMpdittglj^  sud)  as  deserves  the  name,  a  oarefnl 
purautt  of  .knov^iedge*  with  inoesaant  meditation  of  the 
ends  and  the  means,  the  Board  has  not  e^en  thought  of 
laatauffaug,  if  Mr.  Dnndas  be  (pwtcd  as  an  ol^ectiony 
St  is  looif  necessary  to  explain  the  ciicumstanoes  of 
<tbe  caae.  Ilie  sidnd  of  Mr.  Ihmdas  was  active  and 
anoddling,  and  he  waisi  cxn£alL  to  exfailst  the  appaay« 
ance  of  a  great  share  in  the  goyemment  of  India ; 
lait  iwhiit  mas  it,  as  Krasadedt  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
iand^  liiat,  lie  vmriSA?  He  presented,  as  any  body 
might  haire  pRseoted^  the  Company's  annual  budget 
and  lie  engnassfd  an  e^ctraordmary  share  of  their 
patroni^.  But  I  know  not  any  advice  whkh  )he 
-ever  gavei  ibr  tbe  govenunimt  of  India,  4hat  wasr  not 
-eillnr  vstry.abvious,' or  wmng.  > 

The  infitntion  4iC  tiie  Bdani  of  Control)  ae  it  gaive 
no  motives  to  application  in  the  tnemben  of  tlMt 
Bopsi,  ao  lit  lessmd  |go<iigtonsiy  the  motives  to 
.applioatita  in  the  Gomrt.of  iBfisectonL  Befow  the 
eidstence  of  die  Board  of  €!ontrol,  the  undfirided  ne- 
.yutatson  ef  gdod  iihasusfas,  the  ^  waiiTided.  igaaaiay 
mt  tmii  ifBddimded  to  the  Coort  4if  Dinecfaois.  Tte 
g^wM  aaanliim.jof^fittUic  .i^anion  actad  upon  them 
-isritb'Jiiadiaridcd  energyi  Mea  hm  aaost  lii^Uy  alt- 
mnlated  to  nndeqpi  the  yains  afiJaholtr,  nvbcnUbey 
am  most  nsliie  af  nepiping  the  fitnta  of  labour;  moat 
a<arely'diBeou|»ged  Ihwa  labour,  when  they  afe>lMft 
meeiof  BH^iB^  ItKadvanli^ges;  hul»  in  taUag^  paiiis 
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BOOK  v^  to  understand  the  groiliids  of  action,  and  Ubteioulj 
*^^^'^'  to  frame  measuies  adapted  to  them,  the  Court  of 
.1784.   'Directors,  before  their  subjugation  to  the  Board  of 
Gontrdl,  weresure  of  Teafiiiig'  tii6  firuits  of  ffaeir  Ia« 
hours  in  the  execution. of  their  sdiemes.     What  mo- 
tive^* oh  the  other  hand,  to  tiie  laborious  cmisider- 
ation  of  meaoihres  of  government,  remained,  when 
all  the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdoni  might  he 
-njected  bjr  the  mere  caprice  of  the  President  €»f  the 
Bdard  of  Control  ? 

"  Such  is  the  sort  <tf  imtprovement;  a  retrograde  im- 
iprarement,  in  respect  to  knowledge  or  talent,  and 
'in  respect  to  ai^lictftion,;  which  the  expedient  of  a 
-Board  of  Contnd  intlrcxhteedr  into  thk  goremment  of 


I  « 


-'-  It  onljr  plains  ithat tile  eif amine  it  in  relation  to 
proAitf  r  and  (inquire,  'w^hitherfjOie'men  ^ho  compose 
'it^arei  subject  to  the^^adfton:  'of)stiiooger/  or  weaioer 
ibottvbs,  to  the/ oKea^cise  )0f  oflbdal  profa^j,  tiian  the 
tDoart^b^  Direbtore;'*!  »  u  v;c{.>l  I  ^"M  .^  ••«.'  ^' 
^  'There  «re  two^^oiteJof  mutifga^^  -wfaioh^  in  re^ 
gard  to  probity,  the  conduct'  ofi  eveiy/dmn  depends ; 
^bjr  thii  one*heis/attnietodJbrir(lie(;r>bjr  the  bdier  re- 
^pMlled'fromi'it.    .  '.r   .:    .     '■  '  •; 

('1  fa»  regard  to  at{raoi|n|^  Mfitfares,  ^dryilitde  is  pno- 
srided:  to  operate  eiA^r.uptin'ttte^Bbard  of  Coiitrol, 
-or  Ithe.  Gbnrt  of  Oiiteto^l.  >  91»ii»an6iion  of  puhtic 
opinMMi,  <  the  credikiof !  ^ood,:  •.  asid«  Ah^^dbcMit  of  had 
'ebaduGt^viS'  oni  i}oultB»;^^nd;it'dhe4;not*appeiEur-that 
ithafce  is  '^ay  lotba-.  r  * ;  Ini(|he  dfir^'filiice,  iH  xmght  to  he 
-fiineiabaifed^  M  ffidaw^df  hvamninatiu^' tint  the 
indtacMb^^C' tMixiJalMrtaon:i¥i  w^akenattv'tor  mtee  trufy 
IsnaihilBted^ltik)  air^  iimfx)rti|ait;.pai^so,;'fay  'diris^^ 
AS)ia4w^:'nitigl]tfhax«?bM  itg)fbr^'>«pan»'dthc9r  the 
kfinr4«£i4}osd;rA  dbi;  ttn^Omribi  oBiBjfleqtan;,:  acting 
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alone,  it  is  infinitely  diminished  when  they  act  both  book  v! 
together,  and,  by  sharing,  go  fiur  to  destroy  respon-  ^^^^* 
sibility.  «  .  «  j^4j^ 

'For  the  salutary  influence  of  puUic  opinion,  both 
the  Board  of  Contrc*,  and  .the  Court  of  Directors, 
are  mifavourably  situated ;  but  it  will  probably,  with-^ 
out  -much  dispute,  be  allowed,  that  the  Court '  of 
IMrectors  is  the  least  unfavourably  situated.  So  long 
as  they  acted  by  themselTes,  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the  public  eye: 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  the  mere 
creature  of  the  minister,  existing  by  his  will,  con- 
foundied  with  the  other  instruments  of  his  adminis^ 
trationn,  sheltered  by  his  power,  and  but  little  regard- 
ed as  the  proper  obfect  either  of  independent  praise, 
or  of  independent  blame. 

With  regard  to  motives  repelling  from  probity,  in 
other  words,  the  temptations  to  improbity,  to  which' 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Directors  are 
respectively  exposed,  the  following  propositions  ard 
susceptible  of  proof:  That  almost  all  the  ihotives  of 
the  deleterious  sort,  to  which  the  Court  of  Directors 
stand  exposed,  are  either  the  same,  or  correspond^ 
With  those  to  which  the  Board  of  Control  is  exposed  ^ 
That  those  to  which  the  Court  of  Directors  are  ex-* 
posed,  and  the  Board  of  Control  is  not  exposed,  are 
of  inconsiderable  strength :  That  those  to  which  the 
Board  of  Control  is  exposed,  and  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors are  not  exposed,  are  of  great  and  uncommon 
strength :  And  that  by  the  conjunct  action  of  the 
two  bodies,  the  deleterious  motives  of  the  one  do  not 
destroy  those  of  the  other,  but  combine  with  them/ 
Imd  inlbrease  the  power  of  the  whole. 
-'  4t  i»^t0  be  observed,  that  lieittier  the  Board  of 
6ontyol,  nor  the  Court'  of  Pirectprs  Havb>  any  direct 
fattr«Niito^te-mifa|^nnMnt  of  InAit^  -  Their  aitiX 
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BOOK  V.  bition  is  not  gratified  bj  the  unneoessKry  won,  dm 
^^^'  ^'  tiieir  pocketo  filled  by  the  oppressions  and  prodigali* 
l7S4w  ^^  ^^  ^1^^  Indian  rulers.  In  as  far  as  the  Directon 
are  proprietors  of  India  stock,  and  ia  aa  fiur  as  good 
government  has  a  tendeacy  ta  increaae  the  siarplui 
produce  of  India,  and  heace  the  dividend  upon  stoc^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  an  interest  in  thp  good 
government  of  India.  The  Board  of  Coatral,  as 
such,  has  necessuiij  no  such  interest ;  in  thia  reaped^ 
therefinre,  it  is  inierior  to  the  Court  of  Directon. 
.  If  exempt  firom  motives  of  the  direct  kind,  to 
the  mii^ovemment  of  India,  it  remains  to  inquire 
what  are  the  motives  of  the  indirect  kind,  to  the 
action  of  which  the  Board  of  Contrd,  and  the  Court 
of  Directors,  are  severally  and  respectively  exposed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  recognize  the  love  of  ease; 
an  incessant  force,  and  for  that  reason  of  the  most 
potent  agency  in  humui  affairs.  Bating  the  caaea  ia 
which  the  result  depends  not  upon  the  general  qua* 
lities  of  the  species,  hut  the  accidental  ones  of  the 
individual,  this  is  a  motive  which  it  is.  not  eaqr  to 
find  other  motives  soflBdeat  to  oppose ;  whidi,  m 
genenal,  therefore,  |u«vails  and  ovi^-rale&  This  is 
a  motive,  to  the  counteraction  of  which,  theie  ii 
scarcely  any  thing  provided,  in  the  case  either  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  or  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  To 
a  great  extent,  there^yre»  it  is  sure  to  govern  them. 
Provided  things  go  on  in  the  beaten  track/  without 
any  unusual  stoppage  or  disturbance,  things  will  very 
much  be  left  to  themselves. 

Little,  however,  as  is  the  applicatbn  to  busmesi, 
which  can  rationally  be  expected  from  the  Court  of 
Directors,  still  less  can  be  looked  for  on  the  part  ei 
the  Board  of  Cmtrol,  where  ^ther  h«:editary  idle- 
ni^ss  and  ioeffideney  will  preside ;  or  Uie  mind  of  tb$ 
Bmmiaiit  wiJi  be  ^eigmsaiHi  fc^rvthose.  purmita'and 
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straggles  on  wlqch  the  pbwer  of  tlie  tfrnistry,  or  the  book  ▼. 
ccHMecpieaoe  of  the  rodividaai,  more  imtnediatety  de*  ^^^*^* 
peAds»    The  coMequenee  is  certain  ;  ^rhiAever-  aver^    j^tm. 
mm  to  the  pain  and  conatratnt  of  labour  gwtena  the 
wperintendaat,  tiie  intetsst  of  thfe  dtabofdinates^  in 
eveiy  branch;  is  naturally  pursued  at  the  etjqien^of 
^he  servioe,  or  bf  the  ends  whidi  it  is  the  inteHfion 
of  the  sarvice  to  fulfil. 

Beside  the  love  of  ease,  which  every  where  is  one 
<rf  the  <&itf  caotes  of  fliisgofvemtnent ;  the;BSoCivA  to 
the  abuse  of  patronage,  and  to  a  connivance  at  dditi- 
qiiency  in  Imd&k^  scmb  almost  the  obly  drioteribus 
motives,  to  the  optnlidn  of  which  either  the  BoirdI  of 
Control,  or  the  Court,  of  Dkeciora,  are  exposed.    • 

In  regard  to  patronage!,  the  conduct  of  the  Coisrt 
of  Directors  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  degiM  of  exr 
ceUenee  wUcfti  other  governments  have  rarely  at- 
teined;  . .  In  sending  out  the  youths  who  are  destined 
fixr  the  differtat  departments  of  the  serHce,  the  Direc- 
tors have  been  guided,  no  doubt,  by  motives  of  afibd- 
tion  and  CMveniehce ;  but  all  youths  go  out  to  the 
lowest  stations  in  their  respective  departments,  and 
can  ascend  only  by  degrees.  The  rule  of  promotioii 
by  senknity  has  sometimes  been  too  rigidly  cdbserved'; 
seldom,  confmatively,  violated  by  favouritism.  The 
Directors,  who  send  out  their  relatives  and  oo»- 
nexions,  have  veiy  often  retired  from  the  directioii, 
before  the  youths  whom  they  have  patronized  are  of 
sufBdent  age,  or  standing  in  the  service,  to  occupy 
the  stations  in  which  the  power  of  producing  Uie 
greater  evils  is  enjoyed. 

But,  as  the  constitution  of  the  Court  tff  IMrectdM 
Ins  prevented  any  considerable  abuse  of  patronage ; 
so  tl«e  situation  of  the  British  minister,  d^^tidiog  as 
he  does  upop  parjiiamentary  int^^^^t,  creates,  it  mjatj 
without  much  fear  of  n^Mmtitidictioai  be*  affirmed^  a 
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KKJK  v.stioiieer  motive  to  the  abuse  X)f  patronage,  thai^ 
^'^'■'  ^'  under  any  other  ibmi  of  govemmedt,  was  ever  found 
I784u.  to  exist.'  Ik  thiB^respeoCi  good  gpvemment  is  far  ks 
exposed  ioviMAbu  itfom  an  institutioh,  such  as  that 
of  the  Court'  •  kti-  Dirtetom^  than  -  an '  institution  sudi  as 
that  of  the  Board  of  Control.^ 
.  To  oobaitahce  at  deKnquenqr  im  India,  the  Direc- 
tors may  be  supposed  to  be  led/by'tiiiee  sorts  af 
motives::  / »  :      . 

i  I.  Inasmuch  as  they  may  have  been  ^definquents 
themselves ;    .    :  < 

12.  Iiiaamuch  as  they  may  send  out  sons  and  other 
rebthres,  who  may  profit  by  definqoency ; 

8.  Inasmuch  as  dditiquenta  may  be  prc^rietors  of 
fadia  stock,  and  hence  exert  an  *  influence  on  the 
isindB  of  Directors. 

1. .  The  motive  to  connive  at  any  delinquency,  is 
which  a  man  is. to  have  no  profit,  because  he  hiffls^ 
^bas  fornierly  been  definquent  in  a  siitaiiar  way,  must 
•be  regarded  as  a  fcieble,  if  any.  motive  at  all. .  Expe- 
4Mnce  proves  it. .  CMve  waa  not  less .  vkdent  against 
ihe  undue  emoluments  of  the  Company's  servants, 
iKebaiise  he  .had  drawti  them  so  copiously  himself;  if 
the,  Court  of  Directors  be  inferiw  in  this  respect  to 
4he  Board  pf.  ControU  it  must  be!  allowed  to  bean 
isfeiiority  easily  coinpensated  by  otha* '  advantages. 
Besides;  if.  a  man.  must  be  supposed  to  sympatUse 

.  I  '^  Wlih  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronagey"  said  Mr.  WindhamtiQ 
liis  famous  speech  (May  26,  1809)  on  Mr.  Curweu*s  Refbnn  Bill,  "  one 
*iof  tbose  by  wh^ch  the  interests  of  Gomitriee  will  in  reidity  moat  sofier, 
I  perfectly  agree^  that  it  is  likewise  one,  of  whi^  the  gojvemmiNktt  pro- 
perty so  caUe^j^  tlmt  is  to  say^  pessons  in  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely 
'to'tS6  guihy^'aiid  rrom  their  6pportunities  Inbr^  likely  16  be  guilty  than 
jm^idthers.  Notbiog  cut  e]tceed;tlJe'gM«diiite»  tie'MRaSwfess,  the 
i^a«iAbfe.y;oni4ty^'^^f  ^%ai9j^^  ^fomaitfitor 

ser^ces,  that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations.^  •  Par>- 
Ranfintary^  'D^bfect^s/xir;  79&r  ft)r'pQW?e«Htfe^^   UMftf/  tfie  spee^ih 

ai^iadRid'.iaidoNfettioid'iii'diK'isoboriic.    'ifi^'t    doom  iisv:  : 
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ivith  ddinquracy»  becaitae  he  has  b^en  a  delinq^etiit  book  v. 
himself,  the  disposition  is,  pretty  nearly  the  same  ^"^^'  ^' 
which  leads  to  ddiinqneticy  in  India  and  in  England ;   .its^i. 
and  hence  a  danger  fully  as  great,  of  finding  this 
kind  of  .(Qrmpathy  at  the  Board  of  Control,  as  in  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

2.  The  Directors  may  send  out  sons  and  nephews. 
So  may  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  India  depart- 
ment, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

8.  East  India  deUnquent»  may  operate  on  the 
minds  of  Directors  through  influence  in  the  Court  ol 
Prc^rietors.  East  India  delinquents  may  also  operate 
on  the  minds  of  ministers  through  parliamentary  in- 
'fluence*  And  the  latter  operation,  it  is  believed,  will 
certainly  appeair  to  be,  out  of  all  comparison,  the 
stronger,  and  more  dangerous  operation  of  the  two. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  influence  exerted  upon  the 
Directors  through  the  Court  of  Proprietors  has  never 
been  great.  The  Court  of  Directors  have  habitually 
governed  the  Court  of  Proprietors ;  not  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Company's 
servants  returned  from  India  have  not  been  remark- 
able for  holding  many  votes  in  the  General  Court. 

The  powerful  operation  oi  ministerial  support  ex- 
tends to  every  man  in  India,  whose  friends  have  a 
parliamentary  interest  in  England.  The  men  who 
have  the  greatest*power  of  doing  mischief  in  India, 
«re  the  men  in  the  highest  stations  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  are  sure  to  be  generally  appointed  from 
views  of  ministerial  interest.  And  the  whole  force  of 
the  motives,  whatever  they  are^  which  operate  to 
their  appointment,  must  operate  likewise  to  conniv- 
ance at  their  faults. 

In  every  one  of  the  circumstances,  therefore,  upon 
which  good  government  dqiends,  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, when  examined,  is  found  to  be  still  more  de- 

VOL.  IV.  2  K  ' 
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BOOK  V.  fective^  as  an  instniinent  of  gorernment,  than  the 
^°^'^*  Court  of  Directors,  the  incompeteoey  ofwhidi  to 
1784#^   the  right  government  of  India,  had  been  so  loudfy 
and  so  universally  prodaimed. 

What  will  be  said  in  its  favour  is  this  vThat  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  IHrectors  died 
each  other.  To  this  end  we  must  of  necessity  sup- 
pose, that  where  the  Court  of  Directors  may  have  an 
interest  in  mLsgovemment,  the  Board  of  Cmitrol  w3I 
have  no  such  interest,  and  in  that  case  will  not  aDow 
the  Court  of  Durectors  to  pursue  their  interest :  thit» 
in  like  manner,  where  the  Board  ci  Contrdi  mj 
have  an  interest  in  misg0vemment»  the  Court  d 
Directors  will  have  no  such  interest,  and  in  that  case 
w£Q  not  allow  the  Board  of  Control  to  pursue  their 

interest 

According  to  this  siq>posed  mode  of  operation,  the 
interests  of  all  the  governing  parties  are  defeated. 
The  theory  unhappfly  forgets  that  there  is  another 
mode  of  operation ;  in  which  their  interests  may  be 
secured.  This  is  the  mode,  accordingly,  which  stands 
the  best  chance  of  being  pref^red.  It  is  a  wy 
obvious  mode ;  the  one  party  having  leave  to  pro- 
Tide  for  itself,  on  condition  that  it  attend  to  the 
other  a  similar  indulgence.  The  motives  to  lasr 
government,  under  this  plan,  are  incrieased  by  aggre- 
gation, not  dimitdshed  by  counteraction.  Such  are 
the  greater  part  of  the  pretended  Aecks  upon  mis^ 
government,  which  have  ever  been  established  in  the 
world ;  and  to  this  general  law,  the  Board  of  Conbd 
and  Court  of  Directors  do  not,  certainly,  form  an 

exception. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance ;  and  one  to 
which  the  greatest  Importance  will  doubtless  he  at- 
tached. So  long  as  the  government  of  India  was 
independent  of  the  minister,  be  had  no  intwcst  W 
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liiding  its  defects ;  he  might  often  acquire  popularity  BOOK  v. 
by  disdosing  t|)ein#  The  government  of  India,  in  ^^'  ^' 
these  circumstanjces,  was  subject  to  a  pretty  vigilant  1784. 
inspection  from  Parliament.  Inquiri^  of  the  most 
searching  description  had  twice  been  instituted^  and 
carried  into  its  innermost  recesses.  The  persons, 
charged  with  the  duties  of  government  in  India, 
acted  under  a  full  sense  of  the  attention  with  which 
they  were  watched,  and  of  the  exposure  to  which 
their  conduct  was  liable.  A  beneficial  jealousy 
was  preserved  alive,  both  in  parliament,  and  in  the 
nation.  At  that  time  both  erred,  perhaps,  by  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little,  of  a  disposition  to  pie- 
sume  among  their  countrymen  in  India  the  existence 
of  guilt :  a  disposition  far  more  salutary,  notwith- 
standing, than  a  blind  confidence,  which,|  by  pre- 
suming that  every  thing  is  right,  operates  powerfiilly 
to  make  every  thing  wrong.  A  great  revolution  en- 
sued, when  the  government  of  India  was  made  de- 
pendant upon  the  minister,  and  became  in  fact  an 
incorporated  part  of  his  administration.  Then  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  minister  to  prevent  inspec- 
tion ;  to  lull  suspicion  asleep ;  to  ward  ofi*  inquiry; 
to  inspire  a  blind  confidence;  to  praise  incessantly 
the  management  of  affairs  in  Ivdia,  and,  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  his  influence,  make  other  men  praise 
it.  The  efiects  are  instructive.  From  the  time  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  territorial  revenues  of  Bengal, 
parliament  and  the  nation  had  resounded  with  com- 
plaints of  the  Indian  administration.  The  loudness 
ct  these  complaints  had  continually  increased,  till  it 
became  the  interest  of  the  minister  to  praise.  From 
that  very  moment,  complaint  was  extinguished ;  and 
the  voice  of  praise  was  raised  in  its  stead.  From 
that  time  to  this,  no  efficient  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
pf  the  government  in  India  has  ever  taken  place. 

2k9 
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BOOK  V.  Yet  in  the  frame  of  the  ffoveminent  no  one  new 
°  ^'      security  can  be  pointed  out,  on  whidi  a  rational  man 
1784.    would  depend  for  any  improvement :  and  the  incum- 
brances of  the  East  India  Company  have  continued 
to  increase. 

II.  It  was  ordained  by  this  act,  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  should  choose  a  Committee  of  Secrecy,  not 
to  exceed  the  number  of  three.  As  often  as  the 
Board  of  Control  should  frame  orders  which  required 
secrecy,  they  were  to  transmit  these  orders,  without 
conimunicating  them  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and 
'receive  answers  to  them  under  the  same  concealment 
"This  was  a  regulation  which  enabled  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  to  anni- 
hilate, as  often  as  they  pleased,  the  power  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  With  respect  to  the  government 
of  India,  the  Court  of  Directors  might  be  regarded 
as  in  fact  reduced  to  three.  Of  this  subsidiary  re- 
gulation the  effect  was  to  render  more  complete  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Cbntrol. 

III.  It  was  ordained,  that  no  act  or  proceeding 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Board  of  Control,  should  be  an- 
nulled or  in  any  way  affected,  by  the  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors. This  was  a  provision,  by  means  of  which, 
as  often  as  it  pleased  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors,  they  could  annihilate  all  direct 
power  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors.  By  these  several 
regulations,  for  more  and  more  lessening  the  number 
of  persons  in  vvhom  any  efficient  part  of  the  power 
of  the  East  India  Company  remained,  the  facility  of 
using  it  as  a  tool  of  the  minister  was  more  and  more 
increased. 

IV.  The  next  important  provision,  in  the  UiB  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  was  that  by  which  it  was  rendiCTed  obli- 
gatory upon  the  servants  of  the  Company,  to  give  an 
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inventory  of  tbe  property  which  they  brought  fipm  book  y. 
India.     If  the  undue  pursuit  of  wealth  was  there  the  ^^^^-^  ^' 
grand  cause  of  delinquency,  this  undoubtedly  was  a    178^^ 
regulation  of  no  ordinary  value.     When  the  amount 
of  a  man's  acquisitions  in  India  was  known,  com- 
parison would  take  place  between  his  acquisitions  and 
his  lawful  means  of  acquiring ;  and  the  great  sanction 
of  popular  opinion  would  operate  upon  him  with  real 
effect.     The  difficulty  of  convicting  the  delinquent 
would  thus  be  exceedingly  diminished;  and  this 
prospect  of  punbhment  would  contribute  powerfully 
to  save  him  from  cr^me. 

To  the  credit  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  be  it  sp/oken, 
means  of  far  greater  than  the  usual  efficacy  were  em- 
ployed to  force  out  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  and  tp 
defeat  the  effi^rts  of  concealment  or  deception.  The 
parties  were  rendered  subject  to  pei-sonal  examinatiQii 
upon  oath;  and,  for  false  statement,  to  the  forfeiture 
of  all  their  goods,  to  imprisonment  and  incapacitation. 
Information  tending  to  the  detection  of  falsehood^ 
was  called  fpr  by  the  greatest  rewards. 

So  important  an  instrument  of  good  government 
as  this  ought  not,  assuredly,  to  be  confined  to  India. 
Wherever  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  liable  to  pper^ 
to  the  production,  in  any  degree,  of  bad  goy^nmept, 
there;  .iindoubtedly  it  ought  to  exi^t. 

y.  A  new  tribunal  was  constituted  "for  thepi^ 
secutipg  and  bringing  to  speedy  and  condi^^  puni^j* 
m^nt  Bar^tish  sulgects  guilty  of  extortion^  and  other 
misd^neancM-s/  while  holding  offices  in  the  ^ryice  of 
the  King  or  Company  in  India."  The  Judicature 
was  composed  of  one  judge  from  each  of  the  commoQ 
law  courts  in  Westininster  Hall,  chosen  by  his  Court; 
four  peers  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Comr 
jnons,  chosen,  after  an  operose  method,  by  their  re- 
spective houses  of  parliament. 
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BOOK  V.      Of  the  procedure,  according  to  which  justice  was, 
Chaf.  9.  jjj  ji^jg  channel,  to  be  administered,  the  only  part 
•1784.    which  it  is  here  material  to  notice,  is  that,  whidi 
regards  its  powerful  instrument.  Evidence. 

For  more  effectually  opening  the  sources  of  evi- 
dence, it  was  ordained,  that  witnesses  should  be  com- 
pelled, by  punishment,  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  to  at- 
tend, and  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  to  give  evidence.  The  Commissioners 
or  Judges  might  send  for  papers,  persons,  and  re- 
cords, and  commit  to  prison  for  all  prevarication. 

The  punishment  of  offences  committed  in  India, 
by  trial  in  England,  conducted  under  the  rules  of 
evidence  mischievously  established  in  the  English 
courts,  was  impracticable,  and  the  attempt  absuri 
This  important  truth  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
been  now  very  clearly  perceived-  by  the  legislature ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made,  very  feeble,  indeed,  and 
far  from  commensurate  with  the  evil,  to  reroedj  a 
defect  of  the  law ;  a  disgusting  defect,  which  ensured, 
or  little  less  than  ensured^  impunity  to  one  of  the 
highest  orders  of  crimes. 

**  Whereas  the  provisions  made  by  former  laws* 
(such  are  the  words  of  the  Statute,) ''  for  the  hearing 
and  determining  in  England  offences  committed  in 
India,  have  been  found  ineffectual,  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  of  proving  in  this  kingdom  matters  done 
there,**  it  was  enacted,  that  witnesses  should  be  ex- 
amined in  India  by  the  competent  judges,  that  their 
testimony  should  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
that,  when  transmitted  to  England,  it  shouM  be  re- 
ceived as  competent  evidence  by  the  tribunal  n0W  to 
be  established.     It  was  further  enacted,  <•  in  order 
Xsays  the  statute)  "  to  promote  the  ends  of  justice  in 
ascertaining  facts  committed  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  this  country,  by  such  evidence  as  the  nature  rf 
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the  case  will  render  practicable,*'  that  all  writings  book  v. 
which  might  have  passed  between  the  Company  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
their  servants  in  India,  might,  as  far  as  they  related    1794% 
to  the  facts  in  question,  be  read,  and  their  evidence, 
as  far  as  to  the  Court  it  might  appear  to  weigh  upon 
the  question,  should  be  received.    And,  also  upon  the 
prayer  of  either  of  the  parties,  power  was  given  of 
obtaining  the  examination,  upon  interrogatories,  before 
a  commissioner  duly  appointed,  of  absent  witnesses, 
the  depositions  of  whom,  in  this  manner  procured, 
should  be  admitted  as  evidence. 

Of  this  important  provision,  in  the  East  India  bin 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  nature  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 
first  the  necessity  for  it,  and  next  its  adaptation  to 
the  ends  which  it  had  in  view. 

1.  The  necessity  for  it  implies,  that  there  was  no 
tribunal,  as  yet  existing  in  this  kingdom,  which  was 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  punishing  and  repressing 
crimes  committed  in  India :  because,  if  there  was  any 
such  tribunal,  no  other,  for  a  purpose  which  might  . 
have  been  answered  without  it,  ought  to  have  been 
called  into  existence.  By  enacting,  therefore,  a  law 
for  the  creation  of  this  new  tribunal,  the  legislature  of 
the  country,  with  all  the  scdemnity  and  weight  of  le- 
gislation, declared,  that,  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
of  the  desaiptibn  here  in  question,  the  other  tribunals 
of  the  kingdom^  the  courts  of  law,  the  courts  of 
equity,  and  even  tiie  high  court,  as  it  is  called,  of  par* 
liament;  are  unfit.  In  what  respect,  unfit?  Not 
merely  for  their  absurd  exclusion  of  such  evidence,  as 
it  was  ordained  that  the  new  tribunal  should  receive. 
Because  had  this  been  the  only  objection,  it  might 
have  been  easily  removed,  by  simply  prescribing  what 
sort  of  evidence  they  ought  to  receive.  They  were 
therefore,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  legisla- 
ture, unfit  on  other  grounds,  and  these  so  fundamental, 
that  no  superficial  change  could  remove  the  unfitness. 
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BOOK  V.  This  declaration  is  of  very  great  extent.  For  if  the 
Chap.  9.  tribunals,  previously  existing, .were  all,  even  with  such 
)7Si.  rules  for  the  admission  of  evidence,  as  the  legislature 
might  have  compelled  them  to  observe,  unfit  to  try, 
and  to  punish  the  crimes  €i  high  functionaries  m 
India,  they  were  equally  unfit  to  try  and  to  punbh 
the  crimes  of  high  functionaries  in  England.  The 
crimes  of  high  functionaries  are  not  one  sort  of  thing 
in  England,  another  sort  of  thing  in  India.  They  aie 
the  same  sort  of  tlnng  in  both  countries.  And  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  means  of  proof  are  to  be 
brought  in  the  one  case  from  a  greater  distance. 

That  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  not  tribunals 
by  which  the  crimes  of  high  functionaries  can  be  l^ 
pressed,  was  already  the  doct^ne  of  the  constitutiofi ; 
since  it  appointed  the  method  of  impeachment  before 
the  high  court  of  parliament.  The  present  declara- 
tion of  the  legislature  bore,  then,  particularly,  only 
upon  the  method  of  impeachment.  That  the  dedan- 
tion  was  just,  in  regard  to  the  method  of  impeiEdi- 
ment,  if  any  doubt  till  then  could  possibly  have  le- 
mained,  was  made  appear,  according  to  the  confessioD 
of  all  parties  even  in  parliament,  a  few  years  after- 
wards, by  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings. 

We  may  then  proceed  upon  it  as  a  fact,  fully  es- 
tablished by  experience,  and  sokmnly  rec(^uized  by 
the  legislature,  that,  as  far  as  law  is  concerned,  there 
is  impunity,  almost  or  altogether  perfect,  to  thecriaes 
pf  high  functionaries  in.  England.. 

2«  If  w:e  consider  the  adaptation  of  this  tribanal  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  the  $pds  \irhich  it  had  itk  view,  we  shall 
first  perceive  that  it  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  and  sure  to 
do  whatever  could  be  done,  with  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  safety,  to  secure  his  objects,  whatever  thej 
might  be. 

It  consisted  of  two  parts ;  three  judges  sent  fioo 
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the  three  courts  of  common  law;  and  ten  members  BOOK  V. 
from  the  houses  of  parliament.     The  subservience  of  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  judges  of  the  common  law  courts  to  the  minister,    i78i. 
or  to  the  master  of  the  minister,  is  the  doctrine  of  one 
at  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion ;  the  trial  by  jury.     If  it  were  not  for  the  wrong 
bias  to  which  the  judges  of  England  are  liable,  and  all 
biases  aref  trifling  compared  with  the  bias  towards  the 
Court,  the  institution  of  a  jury  would  not  only  be 
useless,  but  hurtful.     And  if  this  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  there  is  assuredly  none  of  its  doc- 
trines, which  an  experience  more  full  and  complete, 
an  experience  more  nearly  unvarying,  can  be  adduced 
to  confirm. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  case,  in  as  far  as  regards 
that  part  of  the  proposed  tribunal,  consisting  of  the 
ibrdinary  judges.  With  regard  to  that  part  which 
consisted  of  members  chosen  by  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  the  case  is  cleared  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill  themselves.  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
fiiends  maintained,  and  nobody  affected  to  deny,  that 
the  members  to  be  chosen  by  parliament  for  Mr.  Fox's 
Directors,  would  be  "  nominees "  of  the  minister. 
There  was  nothing  which  could  give  the  minister  a 
power  of  nomination  in  that,  which  he  would  not  pos- 
sess in  the  present  case.  The  second  class  of  the 
members, of  the  tribunal  would,  therefore,  be  "  no- 
minees "  of  the  minister.^ 


^  For  some  curious  information  on  this  subject,  see  a  debate  wbicli 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  ICth  of  February,  1705, 
on  the  positive  fact,  that  a  ministerial  list  of  members  to  be  balloted  for, 
on  the  very  first  choice  for  this  new  tribunal,  was  handed  to  members, 
bj  the  door-keeper,  at  the  door  of  the  House.  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist,  xxv. 
1054 — 1060.  After  some  experience,  viz.  on  the  19th  March,  1787, 
Mr.  Burke  said,  "  that  the  new  judicature  was  Infinitely  the  worst  sort 
of  jury  that  could  be  instituted,  because  it  had  one  of  the  greatest  objec- 
tions belonging  to  it  that  could  belong  to  any  panel.    The  uicmberb  of  it 
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BOOK  V.  The  subsenrience  of  the  whole  would  for  that  reason 
^^^^'^'  be  complete.  So  for  only  as  it  was  the  interest  of 
1784.  the  minister  that  justice  should  be  well  administered, 
so  far  only  would  there  be  the  intention  to  administer 
it  well.  How  fiu%  eveir  where  it  had  the  intention,  it 
would  have  the  other  qualities  requisite  for  flie  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  the  official  offences  of 
official  men,  would  demand  a  long  inquiry  suffidently 
to  unfold.  I  must  leave  it  to  the  reader's  investiga- 
tion. Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  give  a  cor- 
rect, if  not  a  complete^  conception  of  this  new  exp^ 
dient  for  the  better  government  of  India.^ 

Such  were  the  five  principal  provisions  in  the  oefe- 
brated  India  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  other  particdan, 
not  many  require  to  be  mentioned ;  and  for  sudi  as 
do,  a  few  words  will  suffice. 

As  the  increase  of  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
the  minister  was  the  foundation  of  the  furious  outoj, 
which  had  been  raised  against  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fox, 
there  was  a  great  affectation  of  avoiding  all  increase 
of  ministerial  patronage,  by  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt.  la 
particular,  no  salaries  were  annexed  to  the  offices  of 
President,  or  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and 
it  was  stated,  that  these  offices  might  always  be  filH 
without  increase  of  expense  to  the  nation,  or  of  ioflu* 
ence  to  the  Crown,  by  functionaries  who  enjoyed  otber 
places  of  profit.    We  shall  afterwards  see,  that  this 


were  nominated  by  the  minister,  and  it  was  known  soon  after  the  €00- 
mencement  of  every  session  who  they  were.^  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist  xi^ 
748.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  **  if  the  Right  Hon.  Gent,  meant  generally  to  iar 
sinuate,  that,  in  every  act  of  the  House,  the  influence  of  the  minister  w 
prevalent,  he  should  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  question,  ner  did  1|^ 
think  such  an  insinuation  decent  or  respectful  to  pariiament."  Husyit 
not  au  admission,  was  not  far  from  it.  The  only  other  drcomitaoce 
with  which  he  attempted  to  contra<tict  the  assertion  was  this,  that  sack 
gentleman  gave  in  a  list.  True ;  but  what  list  ?  The  minister's  fo^i  ^ 
jmptber? 
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was  a  mask ;  whidi  it  was  not  long  thought  necessary  book  v. 
that  the  pci|ect  should  wear.  '  ^' 

The  patronage  of  India  was  left  to  the  Directors,  1784, 
subject  to  the  following  inroads:  That  the  nomination 
of  the  Cethmander*iii«Chief»  who  diould  always  be 
second  in  Council,  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
King;  That  the  Governor-General,  Presidents,  and 
Members  of  all  the  Councils  should  be  chosen,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Bang :  And  that  the  King 
should  have  the  power  of  recalling  them. 
.  When  it  is  said  that  the  patronage  of  the  Company 
was  left  with  the  Directors,  it  can  only,  by  any  body, 
be  meant,  that  it  was  ostensibly  left«  For  it  never 
can  for  one  moment  be  doubted  that  whatsoever 
patronage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  subordinate  and 
obeying  body,  in  reality  belongs  to  the  superordinate 
and  commanding.  To  ministerial  purposes  in  general 
thejp^tronage  of  the  East  India  House  is  the  patronage 
of  the  minister :  In  all  the  departments  subordinate 
to  the  minister  a  large  portion  of  the  patronage 
necessarily  follows  the  superintendance  of  the  details. 
And  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  East  India  House,  a 
less  proportion  of  the  patronage  remains,  not  placed 
immediately  at  the  command  of  the  minister,  than  in 
the  most  immediate  departments  of  his  administra- 
tion, those,  for  example,  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Commander-in*Chief.^ 

I  Mr.  Barke  said,  **  The  new  bill  (Mr.  Pitt's)  vested  in  the  Crown  an 
influence  paramount-  to  an}'  that  had  been  created  by  the  first  bill  (Mr. 
Fox's).  It  put  the  whole  Eabt  India  Company  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown :  And  the  influence  arisinf;  firom  the  patronage  would  be  the  more 
dangerous^  as  those  who  were  to  have  the  distribution  of  the  whole,  in 
reality,  though  perhaps  not  in  name,  would  be  removeable  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.''  Cobbett's  Pari.  Hist.  xxiv.  S54.  Mr.  Fox 
said,  ''  By  whom  is  this  Board  of  Superintendance  to  be  appointed  ?  Is 
it  not  by  his  Majesty  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  under  his  control  ?  In  how  dreadful 
«  point  of  view,  then,  must  the  very  supposition  of  an  agreement  between 
this  Board  and  the  Court  of  Directors  strike  every  one  who  attends  to  it  I 


/. 
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BOOR  V.  Such  were  the  contrivances  for  improving  that  part 
^°^^'  ^'  of  the  machinery  of  the  Indian  government,  whicli 
1784.  b^^  ^^  s^^  ^^  England.  For  immediate  operation 
upon  the  faults  of  that  part  of  it  which  had  its  seat, 
by  unavoidable  neces^ty,  in  India,  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Pitt  coincided  to  a  great  degree  with  the  pal- 
liatives of  Mr.  Fox.  A  control  was  given  to  the 
Governor-General  and  Council  of  Bengal  over  the 
cither  Presidencies.  Aggressive  wars,  presents,  and 
disregard  of  orders,  were  forbidden.  The  Zemindan, 
who  had  been  displaced,  were  to  be  restored,  and 
their  situation  as  much  as  possible  rendered  penna* 
nent ;  though  nothing  was  said  about  their  hereditary 
rights,  or  a  tax  incapable  of  augmentation.  The 
*  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  his  disputes  with 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  were  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  a  plan  of  adjustment  was  to  be  devised^  by 
the  directors. 

Most  not  the  existence  of  suck  a  union  extend  the  influence  oftheprero- 
gative,  by  adding  to  it  the  patronage  of  the  Company  ?  Is  it  not  giving 
power  to  the  Sovereign  for  the  ends  of  influence,  and  for  the  extension 
of  that  system  of  corruption  which  had  been  so  justly  reprobated  ? 
Ibid.  395.    Mr.  Fox  again  said^  "  The  last  parliament,  to  their  inuDOP* 
tal  honour,  voted  the  influence  of  the  Crown  inconsistent  with  public 
liberty.    The  Bight  Hon.  Gent,  in  consequence  of  that  vote,  W'/^ 
probably  unequal  to  the  great  objects  of  hi^  administratioi*  H^  ^ 
therefore  willing  to  take  tlie  present  opportunity  of  making  bis  coart— 
where  he  knows,  such  a  doctrine  as  the  above  will  never  be  acccptaWe— 
and  the  plain  language  of  the  whole  matter  now  is-— that  thepatroBfl^<'^ 
India  must  be  appended  to  the  executive  power  of  this  country,  which 
*  otherwise  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  schemes  hostile  to  the  constitution 
in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Commons.^'    Ibid.  337.— To  these  wither 
rities  may  be  added  that  of  the  Court  of  Directors.    In  the  "  Rep^J  ^ 
the  arguments  against  the  Company*s  claim,"  &c.  dated  East  iflw* 
House,  19tli  January,  1805;  it  is  affirmed,  «  The  control  and  A'rectiw 
of  Indian  affairs  is  not  with  the  Company :  unjfss,  indeed,  it  be  ai^ueo, 
that  the  mall  share  of  patronage  kjt  to  them  constitutes  power  and  w 
fluence :  All  the  great  wheels  of  the  machine  are  moved  l^  gOTenuncnl 
^t  home,  who  direct  and  control  the  Company  in  dl  tlieir  principal  opc|^ 
atious  in  India."    See  State  Papers  in  Asiat.  Ann.  Reg.  for  1805,  p.2i>l- 
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